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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  OF  GERMANY.* 

An  Englishman  goes  on  the  first  of  the  month  to  his  bookseller 
and  orders  the  London,  the  New  Monthly,  Blackwood's,  the 
Evangelical,  the  Ladies*  Magazine,  and  My  Grrandmother's  Re- 
view ;t  and  having  thus  laid  in  a  stock  of  intellectual  provision, 
sufficient  to  appease  his  studious  cravings  for  four  weeks,  he  returns 
home  with  much  self-satisfaction  at  the  thought,  that  he  belongs  to 
so  writing  and  reading  a  nation.  England,  however,  is  not  the  only 
country  in  which  the  high  road  of  letters  is  Macadamized  for  the 
convenience  of  the  indolent  and  the  occupied ;  and  where  a  man,  by 
the  aid  of  this  Review  and  that  Journal,  is  happily  enabled  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  works  that  he  has  read,  and  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  works  that  he  has  not  read.  Germany  has  its  periodicals  also — ' 
its  ^' blue  spirits  and  grey  ;*'-— of  all  shapes  and  denominations,  and 
treating  upon  all  su%ject8 ;  some  confining  themselves  exclusively  to 
particular  branches  of  science  or  criticism — to  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
or  the  no  less  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  fashions ;  others  em- 
bracing the  whole  range  of  literature  in  all  its  bearings,  and  dispensing 
their  censures,  "  de  omni  scibili.''  In  mercy  to  the  throats  and  fore- 
teeth of  our  readers  we  refrain  from  giving  a  list  of  the  "  consonant 
dissonant''  titles.  Their  number  must  nearly  amount  to  a  hundred; 
and  if  we  add  to  them  the  Minervas,  the  Vergissmeinnichts,  and 
the  rest  of  the  motley  group  of  Taschenblicher,  there  will  be  a  mass 
of  periodical  literature,  which,  in  extent  and  variety  of  matter,  may 
safely  challenge  a  comparison  with  our  own  treasures  of  the  same 
kind. 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  that  works  of  this  class  are  altogether 

*  Hermes,  Leipzig.  Jahrbucher  der  Literatur,  (Annals  of  Literature,)  Wien. 
Zeitschrift  fur  gescbichtlicke  Rechtswissenschaft,  (Journal  of  Historical  Jurispru- 
dence,) Berlin.  Zeitung  fiir  die  elegante  Welt,  (Gazette  for  the  elegant  World,) 
Leipzig.  Literaturzeitung,  (Literary  Gazette,)  Jena,  &c.  &;c. 
^  t  The  readers  of  the  Evangelical  may  possibly  be  scandalized  at  the  above  asso- 
ciation. W*  beg  therefore  to  state  that  our  object  was  merely  to  indicate  the  extreme 
want  of  discrimination  in  the  public — that  public,  which  has  been  aptly  compared  by 
Swift  to  a  fly,  which,  if  driven  from  a  honey-pbt,  will  alight,  and,  with  marvellous 
ccmiplacency,  finish  its  meal  upon  an  excrement. 
Jan.  1827.  B 
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of  recent  growth  in  Germany ;  and  that  the  Germans,  who  make  no 
•eecret  of  their  admiration  of  English  literature,  have  borrowed  from 
us  the  idea  and  plan  of  their  periodicals ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  leading  Geiman  Reviews  have  received  a  de- 
cided impulse  and  bias  from  similar  works  in  our  own  country.  But 
as  a  class  itself^  this  species  of  Ikerature  has  flourished  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  Germany;  and  from  the  time  of  Lessing's 
"  Dramaturgic,"  which  appeared  in  1766,  there  have  been  very  few 
distinguished  men  of  letters  in  that  country  who  have  not  contributed 
to  one  or  other  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  observed,  that  in  Germany  there  are  some- 
times more  critics  than  authors.  If  such  be  the  case  at  the  present 
Tnoment,  there  can  be  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  art  of  criti- 
cism is  on  the  decline ;  for  there  is  now  lying  before  us  a  catalogue  of 
Crerman  works,  published  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1826, 
which,  in  a  mere  dry  detail  of  titles  and  prices,  fills  two  hundred 
pages !  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  really  would  appear  to  be 
something  in  the  temper  and  constitution  of  the  Germans,  which 
peculiarly  fits  them  for  the  "  ungentle  craft."  It  is  not  ill-nature  ; 
nor  an  overweening  conceits— •that  never-failing  source  of  criticism  in 
other  oonntries ;  nor  is  it  the  idea,  that  to  find  fault  is  an  indubitable 
proof  of  wisdom.  It  rather  seems  to  be  a  disinclination  to  taking 
matters  upon  trust,  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  research  that  acquires 
strength  from  exertion,  and  is  rather  allured  than  deterred  by  difii* 
eulties.  The  vast  body  of  information  which  the  German  critic  brings 
to  bear  upon  his  subject ;  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works 
Df  all  ages,  and  in  all  languages,  that  have  any  relation  to  it ;  the 
•acuteness  with  which  he  discovers  points  that  have  eluded  the  obser- 
vation of  former  writers,  and  the  unremitting  industry  with  which  he 
•pursues  them  to  their  full  developement,  fill  us  with  wonder,  and  lead 
418  to  imagine  that  criticism  may  perchance  have  some  other  object  in 
▼lew  besides  the  gratification  of  spleen,  enmity,  or  flippant  levity ;  and 
that  in  the  hands  of  a  Niebuhr,  a  Savigny,  or  a  Hugo,  instead  of 
Ibeing  a  bugbear  to  nervous  authors,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  sti- 
mulus to  noble  efforts. 

The  two  principal  reviews  in  Germany  are  the  Hermes,  and  the 
Wienner  Jahrbiicher.  In  external  form  and  general  aiTangcment 
they  have  avowedly  taken  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  as  their 
models ;  but  there  are  various  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to 
«tamp  them  with  an  individuality  of  character,  and  to  secure  them 
from  the  charge  of  narrow,  servile  imitation.  The  political  state  of 
Germany,  the  &ame  of  its  society,  and  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  distinction 
between  these  works  and  their  prototypes.  In  England  the  leading 
Reviews  are  the  acknowledged  organs  of  powerful  political  parties, 
exercising  an  arbitrary  influence  over  public  opinion,  which  we  feel, 
i)ut  cannot  estimate — ^which  we  may  affect  to  disdain,  but  cannot  shake 
off.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  their  respective 
sects  as  widely  as  possible ;  and  the  interests  of  literature  are  alto- 
gether secondary  to  this  paramount  object.  Such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding is  doubtless  admirably  calculated  to  give  to  their  efforts 
unity  of  direction  and  purpose,  and  to  maintain  that  importance  and 
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that  sway  over  the  public  mind  which  they  have  already  ac<pi]red. 
But  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  the  national  taste  is  vitiated, 
and  the  national  literature  deteriorated,  by  the  partiality  which  is  the 
necessary  result  of  this  spirit.  There  is,  indeed,  too  evident  an  incli- 
nation to  regard  the  man  and  his  political  notions,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  author ;  to  criticise  his  private  thoughts  instead  of  his  published 
writings;  and  to  advance  or  degrade  him  according  as  be  has  the 
merit  of  relishing  his  turtle  at  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox  dinner.  Another  ill 
consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  whilst  works  of  sterling  excellence 
are  left  to  struggle  into  popularity  by  slow  and  painful  steps,  the 
crude  productions  of  some  confused  head  and  feeble  pen  are  torn  from 
the  peaceful  slumber  of  a  well-earned  oblivion,  and  forced  npon  the 
public  attention,  as  fit  objects  of  admiration  and  applause. 

The  case  is  different  in  Germany.  For  althoogh  liberty  has  made, 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  most  rapid  progress  in  that  country,  as  t» 
abundantly  manifested  by  many  salutary  alterations  in  its  civil  and 
judicial  institutions,  the  press  there  is  not  entirely  free  ;  nor  have  the 
Germans  yet  attained  that  "raram  temporum  felicitatem"  of  Tacitus, 
"  ubi  sentire  quae  velis,  et  quae  sentias  dicere  licet."  Political  dis- 
cussion being  thus  for  the  most  part  excluded,  their  periodical  publi- 
cations are  necessarily  confined  to  that  which  would  appear  to  be 
their  legitimate  province — literature  and  science.  It  would  be  vain, 
however,  to  expect,  that  the  wiiters  in  these  works  should  be  alto- 
gether  indifferent  to  political  considerations,  or  that  they  should  fail 
to  have  frequent  opportunities  of  giving  some  indication  of  theiv 
opinions  upon  a  subject  so  interesting.  We  have  therefore  ii« 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  prevailing  bias  both  of  the  Hermes  and 
the  Jahrbiicher.  The  former  regards  the  Edinburgh  with  an  eye  of 
affection,  and  is  in  its  general  tone  and  temper,  liberal ;  tbcra^  its 
character  for  liberality  was  somewhat  endangered  by  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  use  of  the  preliminary  question  in  criminal  proceedings, 
which  appeared  in  it  a  short  time  ago.  The  Jahrbticher,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  rather  a  disciple  of  the  Quarterly  ;  and  indeed  we  may  very 
readily  imagine  that  the  Quarterly  is  better  suited  to  the  atmosphere 
of  Vknna  than  its  less  obsequious  rival ;  and  that  the  courtly  fragrance 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  former  must  be  most  grateful  to  the 
Bostrib  of  the  descendant  of  all  the  Csesars. 

A  second  mark  of  distinction  between  the  Ekiglish  and  the  Grerman 
Reviews  is,  that  the  articles  in  the  latter  usually  bear  the  signatures 
of  their  authors.  This  at  once  destroys  the  uniformity  and  integrity 
of  the  work  ;  it  becomes  a  mere  bundle  of  essays,  unconnected  except 
by  the  thread  that  unites  them.  The  German  reviewer  is  probably 
alarmed,  lest  the  merit  of  his  own  individual  achievements  should  be 
completely  mei^d  in  the  common  stock,  and  he  should  thus  lose  the 
benefit  of  much  labour  and  watching,  hurried  meals,  sore  eyes,  and  a 
vast  consumption  of  oil.*     But  he  forgets  that  the  aggregate  talent  of 

*  We  were  at  first  inclined  to  imagine  that  some  police  regulation  interfered  wit& 
Hbe  liberty  of  the  reviewer,  and  constrained  him  to  avow  himself ;  but  this  supposition 
ii  •destroyed  by  the  circumstance,  that  anonymous  articles  do  occasionaHy  appear,  aa 
In  •XBBipkk)  the  article  on  Blackwood's  Magazine,  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
In  die  21»t  number  of  the  Hermes  there  is  a  note  of  the  editor,  which  expressly  leaves 
'  It  to  tiie  option  of  contributors  whether  they  will  sign  their  names,  or  avail  themselves 
*^ii*fStit  nyeterioos  and  dignified  **  we^" 
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the  whole  perfomaance  throws  a  halo  round  each  particular  article, 
and  often  makes  what  is  trivial  in  itself  appear  marvellously  judicious 
and  clever ;  and  that  what  he  would  lose  in  personal  consequence^ 
would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  additional  weight  and  importance 
communicated  to  his  writings.  The  signature  of  names  in  a  Review 
deprives  it  of  one  half  of  its  moral  power.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
the" plural  unity/*  the  "  nos  magestaticum."  Were  Mr.  J.  or  Mr.  B; 
of  the  Edinburgh,  to  review  a  work,  and  to  affix  his  signature  to  the 
article,  the  critique  would  be  that  of  Mr.  J.  or  Mr.  B.  only,  and  entitled 
to  as  much  consideration  as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  or  Mr.  D.,  and  no 
more  ;  and  the  author  must  be  strangely  deficient  in  ingenuity,  if  he 
could  not  manage  to  attribute  any  censure  in  the  review  to  private 
pique,  jealousy,  or  some  other  equally  creditable  motive.  But  when 
an  attack  comes  from  the  Edinburgh  in  its  collective  strength,  the 
mystery  that  envelopes  this  multitudinous  personage,  which,  like  kings 
and  corporations,  dieth  not,  fills  the  unhappy  author  with  dismay :  it 
is  then  no  longer  the  opinion  of  one  man — it  is  the  opinion  of  all  who 
write,  or  ever  have  written,  in  the  Review ;  the  ghosts  of  departed 
reviewers,  and  the  unembodied  spirits  of  reviewers  yet  unborn,  flit  in 
fearful  array  before  the  imagination  of  the  victim,  and  menace  him 
with  an  eternity  of  disgrace. 

What  peculiarly  strikes  the  reader  of  a  German  Review  is  the 
unpretending  modesty  of  the  articles :  no  sounding  of  trumpets  and 
blazoning  forth  one's  own  matchless  sagacity ;  none  of  the  mawkish 
twaddle  about  "  painful  public  duty,"  "  unwilling  censure,"  "  hope  of 
amendment,"  and  so  forth.    Our  own  critics  too  often  remind  us  of 
the  happy  self-complacenoy  of  Madame  de  la  Fert6 :  "  Tiens,  mon 
enfant,  je  ne  vois  que  moi  qui  aie  toujours  raison."     The  Germans 
rather  resemble  Zadig,  "  Qui  ne  voulait  point  toujours  avoir  raison," 
Their  candour  and  good  faith  are  exemplary.     They  do  not  sit  down 
to  pick  holes  in  a  work,  but  seem  anxious  to  give  the  author  the  full 
benefit  of  his  labours,  and  to  place  his  performance  in .  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view;  reserving  to  themselves  the  task  of  cor- 
recting his  errors,  and  supplying,  from  their  own  stores  of  information, 
his  deficiencies — a  mode  of  proceeding,  which,  however  at  variance 
with  the  more  approved  plan  of  criticism  elsewhere,  may  possibly 
appear  not  wholly  irrational.     The  custom,  too,  of  setting  forth  the 
title  of  a  work,  merely  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  an  essay,  has 
not  yet  obtained  amongst  them ;  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  being 
entrapped  into  a  disquisition  upon  political  economy  by  the  alluring 
title  of  a  French  Vaudeville.     In  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  they 
generally  read  the  book  which  they  affect  to  review ;  not  opening  it 
at  the  140th  page,  and  then  passing  a  sweeping  encomium  or  censure 
upon  the  whole,  according  to  the  savour  of  that  page ;  nor  presenting 
a  medley  of  disjointed  scraps  and  mutilated  passages,  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  author's  capabilities ;  but  honestly  endeavouring  to  fur- 
nish their  readers  with  such  an  outline  of  the  entire  work  as  may 
enable  them  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  merits. 

The  fate  of  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  different  modes  of  reviewing  practised  in  Germany  and 
England.  This  work,  which  has  many  claims  upon  public  attention, 
from  the  richness  of  its  matter,  the  spirit  and  humour  that  mack  eack 
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analysis,  and  the  finished  elegance  of  the  whole  performance,  was- 
reviewed  in  England  in  that  slashing  style,  which  is  intended  to  im- 
press the  reader  with  the  idea  that  the  critic  is  vastly  clever,  but  at* 
the  same  time  leaves  him  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
reviewed.  A  different  lot  awaited  it  in  Germany.  The  first  volume 
alone  has  furnished  materials  for  three  most  able  articles  in  the 
Jahrbiicher.  This  volume  treats  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  romances, 
and  the  chivalrous  romances  connected  with  the  fabulous  histories  of 
Arthur  and  Charlemagne ;  subjects  which  gave  ample  scope  to  that 
spirit  of  antiquarian  research  for  which  the  Germans  are  distinguished. 
Indeed,  as  the  great  part  of  the  volume  relates  to  the  earlier  romantic 
literature  of  the  middle  ages,  it  must  have  possessed  peculiar  charms 
for  a  German.  The  "  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold ;"  the 
"  tourneys  and  the  trophies  hung ;"  the  "  forests  and  enchantmenta 
drear,"  are  all  favourite  themes  in  Germany  to  this  day ;  and  no 
nation  entertains  so  much  affectionate  admiration  for  the  middle  ages, 
so  anxious  a  desire  to  bring  forward  and  embellish  the  rude  virtues, 
and  to  gloss  over  the  still  ruder  vices  of  that  period.  In  England,  noi 
only  is  the'age  of  chivalry  gone  by,  but  all  sympathy  with  it  has  also 
expired^  The  very  name  of  Arthur,  and  the  proud  national  asso- 
ciations connected  with  it,  will  no*  longer  kindle  one  spark  of  enthu-- 
siasm.  To  our  "  ^troite  sagesse,"  a  patent  sympathetic  table  is  quite- 
as  inspiring,  and  infinitely  more  serviceable  than  the  far-famed,  much- 
battered  Round  Table ;.  and  a  suit  of  arnK>ur  excites  no  sublimer 
recollections  than  those  of  a  lord  mayor's  show,  a  coronation  pageafnt, 
or  a  procession  of  the  brass-founders'  company.  There  was  a  time- 
when  it  was  otherwise  ;  when,  as  Don  Quixote  informs  us,  no  English- 
man would  kill  a  crow  from  the  fear  of  dislodging  the  soul  of  king 
Arthur,  who  was  understood  to  be  hovering  about  under  that  favoured 
form,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  should  resume  his  sceptre  and 
his  own  proper  shape.  And  in  this  account  the  good  knight  is  con- 
firmed by  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  the  historian  Julian  del  Castillo, 
who  states  that  severe  laws  were  in  force  for  the  protection  of  tins' 
species  of  black  game  ;  and  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  on  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  was  constrained  to  swear  that  he  would  resign  the  crowa 
whenever  the  British  monarch  should  descend  from  his  rookery  to  his 
throne  ]*  an  historical  fact,  which  has  most  unaccountably  escaped  the 
notice  of  Kennett,  Echard,  and  Hume. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  subject.. — The  literature  of  every  nation- 
must,  of  necessity,  be  powerfully  influenced  by  the  moral  constitution 
and  temperament  of  the  people.  The  leading  features  of  the  German 
character  are  earnestness  and  intensity  ;  the  climate  would  appear  to  be 
highly  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  organ  of  concentrative- 
ness.  To  whatever  subject  a  German  writer  directs  his  attention,  he 
sets  about  his  task  enthusiastically,  and  follows  it  up  with  an  unde- 
▼iatinjg  singleness  of  purpose,  and  undivided  powers.     But  this  very. 


*  Y  es  famn  comun,  que  el  rey  Artas  esta  encantado  en  aquella  tieita  en  figura  de 
Cuervo  ;  y  ay  entre  ellos  grandes  penas  contra  el  que  matare  cuervo ;  y  que  lA.de  bolver 
a  reynar :  y  cierto  dicon  que  su  magestad  del  rey  don  Filipe  2.  jurd,  que  si  el  rey  ArtUA 
viniesee  en  algun  titmpo,  le  dexaria  el  reyno. — Historia  de  los  Reyes  Godos,  365. 

Wa  may  infer  from  the  denouncement  of  heavy  penalties,  that  some  individual,  a* 
tibe  isfligation  of  the  devil,  had  endeavoured  to  get  a  shot  at  croaking  mzgesty^ 
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enthusiasm,  which  enables  him  to  smooth  or  surmount  all  difficulties^ 
and  which  gives  him  a  power  of  fascination  over  the  minds  of  his 
leaders,  often  carries  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  intelligible  into  the 
"  sphere  of  dream."  Hence  tlie  visionary  conceits,  the  extravagance 
and  exaggeration,*  the  overstrained  propositions  which  disfigure  works, 
otherwise  admirable.  He  is  too  much  enamoured  of  difficulties,  and 
will  dig  ten  fathoms  deep  for  a  result  which  he  might  have  discovered 
on  the  surface.  He  sometimes,  too,  trusts  all  to  feeling,  to  some 
vague,  indescribable  perception,  when  he  should  allow  a  little  scope  to 
plain,  sober  reason  ;  and  again  he  will  reason  and  syllogise,  when  he 
ought  to  feel.  To  the  latter  cause  we  may  partly  attribute  that  fan- 
ciful science,  with  a  fanciful  name,  which  has  lately  sprung  up  in  Ger- 
many, called  nesthetics.  The  French  have  been  generally  considered 
the  most  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of  system-building ;  but  a  German 
can  systematise  as  well  as  a  Frenchman,  although  the  process  is  diffe- 
rent. In  the  Frenchman  the  moving  spring  is  vanity ;  in  the  German  it 
Is  the  enthusiastic  warmth  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  former 
discovers  a  system  by  intuition,  and  then,  like  the  learned  Doctor  iu 
Anastasius,  beats  about  for  arguments  to  support  it ;  the  latter  is  hur- 
ried into  a  system  by  the  impulse  of  his  imagination,  and  is  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  views,  that  the  most  obvious  truths  will  sometimes 
escape  his  observation. 

The  same  earnestness  of  character  to  which  we  have  adverted,  casts 
a  sombre  colouring  over  the  literature  of  Germany,  which  is  very 
9triking  to  foreigners.  It  is  essentially  a  serious  literature,  proceeding, 
even  in  its  gayest  moments,  with  staid  and  measured  steps — 

Ut  festis  matnma  moveri  jassa  diebiu. 

Thus  It  is  that  the  German  drama  has  only  succeeded  in  the  ter- 
rible and  the  pathetic.  Tragedy  appears  in  all  its  majesty  and  power, 
but  comedy  is  divested  of  half  its  charms.  We  shall  find,  indeed,  , 
scenes  of  still  life,  drawn  with  much  natural  truth  and  beauty  ;  and 
there  is  a  naivete  of  character  which  is  very  pleasing ;  but  we  may 
look  in  vain  for  the  "  quips  and  cracks,  and  wanton  wiles,"  the  light, 
sparkling  effervescence  of  our  own  earlier  dramatists,  or  the  more  re- 
fined wit  of  a  Moliere  or  a  Sheridan.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Ger- 
man satire.  That  ga^  tone  of  raillery  and  persiflage,  which  tickles  to 
death  with  a  feather,  is  not  to  be  met  with  ;  it  is  all  quiet  irony,  or  the 
withering  disdain  of  a  Mephistopheles.  This  is  unquestionably  a  defect 
in  the  literature  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  more  especially  felt  as  such  in 
that  class  of  literature  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  our  considera- 
tion ;  which,  as  it  is  intended  for  general  circulation,  requires  the 
utmost  variety  of  manner.  But  we  are  far  from  advising  the  Germans 
to  counteract  a  tendency  evidently  constitutional,  by  an  attempt  to  ape 
their  more  mercurial  neighbours.  The  clumsiness  of  their  efforts  at 
gaiety,  when  such  a  whim  has  seized  them,  is  almost  proverbial, 
«  naturain  expellas  furca,"  &c ;  the  graceful  motions  of  a  cow  can- 
tering, a  barn-door  fowl  struggling  in  its  flight  against  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Thundertentronckt,  "  qui  pesait 

^  •The  German  equivalent  for  the  term  exaggeration  iB  "  uebertreibung/*  which 
•ignifies,  literaUy,  overdriving,  "  ovewtraining,"  and  is  better  adapted  to  expresa  the 
national  failing  tiian  our  word. 
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cfiTiron  trois  ceat  cinquante  livres,"  [heating  down  the  middle  of  a 
country-dance,  might  serve  as  apt  illustrations  of  such  lahorioos 
vivacity. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  to  our  readers  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  periodical  literature  of  Germany,  and  in  se 
doing  we  have  been  constrained  to  glance  at  the  general  literature  of 
that  country.  The  defects,  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  writers,  are 
perhaps  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  appearing  under  the  con* 
pentrated  form  of  a  critical  essay.  Our  attention,  therefore,  has  ne- 
cessarily been  drawn  to  the  imperfections  of  German  authors  and 
reviewers ;  and  we  have  dwelt  upon  those  imperfections  with  the  less 
scruple,  because  they  are  compensated  tenfold  by  merits  of  the  highest 
arder. 

Having  mentioned  the  Hermes  and  the  JahrbUcher,^  we  must  next 
turn  to  the  Zeitschnift,  &c.  This  publication  is  conducted  by  Savigny> 
Eichhoun,  and  Goeschen,  the  two  former  long  known  to  the  literary 
world  as  the  authors  of  works  which  rank  them  among  the  first  jurists 
and  critics  of  the  age ;  the  latter  more  particularly  known  on  thecon^ 
tinent  as  the  ingenious^  decipherer  and  editor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Gains.  We  say  on  the  continent,  because  these  Institutes  contiBii» 
as  much  a  dead  letter  to  our  lawyers,  as  if  they  still  remained  the  sub- 
stratum of  St.  Jerome's  Epistles.  Amongst  the  contributors  to  the 
Zeitschnift  are  to  be  found  also  the  names  of  Hugo,  Grander,  and 
Haubold.  The  journal  was  establiished  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Historical  School  of  Jurisprudenee,  ae^ 
opposed  to  what  is  termed  in  France  the  Philosophical  SclmoL 
Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  respective  doctrines  of  these  two 
sects,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  generally,  that  the  philosophical 
school  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  French  Code.  In  the  excess  o€ 
their  admiration,  forgetful  of  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  in  France,  they 
would  bring  about  a  forced  change  in  the  laws  of  other  nations,  and 
establish  universally  new  codes,  not  framed  with  a  view  to  the  habtte 
er  predilections  of  the  people,  but  founded  on  certain  theoretical  prin** 
ciples,  as  arbitrary  as  they  are  undefined.*  The  historical  school,  on 
the  contrary,  although  it  concedes  the  defective  state  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, contends  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  amend  them  than  to  root  them 
out.  It  recommends  a  close  and  critical  study  of  the  history  of  the 
laws,  not  merely  in  their  chronological  series,  but  in  their  connection 
with  the  political  state  of  the  people,  and  their  progress  in  civilization. 
It  would  trace  institutions  to  their  source,  and  restore  those  that  are 
degenerated  to  their  original  purity  and  vigour ;  l>ut  in  effecting  these 
changes  it  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  caution,  sa 
as  not  to  shock  by  sudden  innovation  the  received  opinions,  the  feel- 
ings, or  even  the  prejudices  of  a  nation.     This  conflict  of  sentiments, 

*  We  have  here  adopted  the  language  of  the  opponents  of  the  pHlosopbical  school, 
which,  though  true  with  respect  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  party,  more  especially 
those  in  France,  is  hy  no  means  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  philosophical  school, 
and  least  of  all  to  Thibaut,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  school  in 
Germany,  and  to  the  uprightness  of  wkose  views  the  historical  school  does  ampltt 
jufltice* 
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which  has  for  some  time  agitated  Germany  and  France,  has  heen  car 
ried  on  without  the  participation,  and  almost  without  the  knowledge,  of 
England.  Our  lawyers  are  so  deeply  engaged  in  contemplating  the 
matchless  perfection  of  our  own  code,  its  moral  and  intellectual 
beauty,  its  perspicuity  and  certainty,  and  the  celerity  of  its  operations, 
that  they  have  no  time  or  attention  to  bestow  on  the  opinions  of  other 
countries ;  or  at  least  we  suppose  so,  for  we  (hould  be  sorry  to  adopt 
the  language  of  an  intelligent  foreign  writer  on  the  subject : — "  En 
Angleterre  la  plupart  des  jurisconsultes,  renferm6s  dans  leurs  greffes, 
et  ne  connaissant  que  leurs  archives,  paraissent  k  peine  s'appercevoir 
du  bruit  de  nos  sectes  ;  la  lot  fCest  pour  eux  qu*une  profession.^* 
But  to  return  to  the  Zeitschnift; — in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the 
historical  school,  the  main  purpose  of  that  journal  is  to  examine  and 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  law,  and  to  its  labours  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  most  intricate  points  of  the 
Roman  law,  as  well  as  for  the  new  interest  and  value  which  it  has 
communicated  to  subjects  the  most  hackneyed,  by  the  originality  and 
acuteness  of  its  criticism. 

We  must  reserve  our  observations  upon  the  other  periodical  works 
of  Germany  for  a  future  opportunity,  cautioning  our  readers,  in  the 
meantime,  against  the  rash  supposition,  that  the  Gazette  for  the  Ele- 
gant World  at  all  resembles  La  Belle  Assembl6e,  or  Ackcrmann*s 
Repository. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  some  notice  of  two  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Hermes  and  the  Jahrbiicher. 
The  first,  from  the  Hermes,  is  a  critical  examination  of  Rodolph  of 
Habsburg,  an  heroic  poem  by  Pyrker.  The  reviewer  presents  us  with 
a  very  able  and  diligent  analysis  of  the  pOem,  interspersed  with  much 
acute  observation,  into  which  we  have  no  intention  to  follow  him.  But 
there  is  a  remark  that  occurs  in  the  course  of  his  criticism,  which  is 
quite  characteristic,  and  illustrative  of  that  talent  for  overstraining 
to  which  we  have  before  slightly  adverted  as  not  unusual  with  Ger- 
man writers.  The  poem  is  in  hexameters,  and  the  critic  very  gravely 
states  that  this  metre  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  naturalized  in  Ger- 
many. "  Whoever,"  he  proceeds, "  will  submit  our  language,  as  it  is 
spoken  by  all  classes,  to  a  strict  examination,  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  it  possesses  the  fundamental  form  of  the  hexameter ;  that  we 
all  unconsciously  speak  in  the  rhythm  of  the  hexameter ;  that,  in 
short,  the  heroic  hexameter  has  experienced  among  us  a  new  birth.'' — 
**  Par  ma  foi,"  says  Monsieur  Jourdain,  "  il  y  a  plus  de  quarante 
ans  que  je  dis  de  la  prose^  sans  que  j'en  susse  rien  ;"  but  conceive  the 
astonishment  of  a  German  boor  to  be  told  that  he  has  been  uncon- 
sciously talking  in  hexameters  all  his  life ;  uttering  nothing  but  heroics 
from  his  cradle  upwards ;  cursing  in  dactyls,  and  grumbling  in  spon- 
dees !  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  great  admirers  of  German  hex- 
ameters, proceeding  even  from  the  pen  of  Klopstock ;  and  Pyrker's 
lines,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimen  given  in  the  Review,  are  cer- 
tainly not  calculated  to  alter  our  opinion  on  the  subject.  They  re- 
mind us  too  much  of  the  "  spavin'd  dactyls"  of  our  own  Southey,  and 
his  prototype,  Sidney.     For  example : — 

Da  griff's  rasch  nach  dem  Sabel,  und  hieb  mit  Gejanchz  in  die  Feind'eiri. 
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Which  is  almost  as  primitive  and  monosyllctbic  as  Sidney's — 
But  yet  well  do  I  find  each  man  most  wise  in  his  own  case. 

Or  Southey's — 

Him  I  could  not  choose  but  know,  nor  knowing  but  grieve  for. 
And  again — 

They  were  cut  down  by  death  ;  what  then  1  were  it  wise  to  lament  them  ? 

If  Virgil  were  to  rise  from  the  grave,  how  great  would  be  his  indig- 
nation, or  rather  his  merriment,  at  such  frittered  heroics  !  "  What ! " 
he  would  exclaim,  "  this  minced  meat — these  bunches  of  odds  and 
ends — these  as-ges-ros-mos-dens-kind  of  lines — Call  you  them  hex- 
ameters? No!"  he  would  continue;  "  if  you  must  be  dabbling  in 
dactyls,  rather  give  me  Stanihurst's — 

Three  show'rs  wringlye  wrythen  glimmering  and  forciblye  sowsing." 

Not  very  harmonious  in  good  truth  ;  but  then  it  is  substantial ;  it  has 
the  stuff  in  it,  or  as  a  brother  bard  would  say — 

Grande  aliquid  quod  pulmo  animae  prslargus  anhelet. 

The  article  in  the  Jahrbiicher,  which  we  promised  our  readers, 
is  headed,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  is  certainly  a  very  curious 
and  edifyinsf  morceau.  We  mention  it  not  as  a  paper  written  by  a 
German,  but  merely  because  it  appeared  in  a  German  dress  ;  for  it  is 
as  unquestionably  of  English  manufacture,  as  Hodges'  cordial  gin,  or 
Whitbread's  entire.  By  what  strange  manoeuvre  it  found  its  way  into 
the  Jahrbiicher,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  inquire ;  there  it  is,  to  feast 
our  eyes  and  rejoice  our  hearts.  At  a  time  when  the  ordinary  modes 
of  puffing  are  worn  threadbare,  there  is  much  amusement,  as  well  as 
instruction,  in  observing  the  novel  and  unlooked-for  expedients,  which 
persons  of  genius  will  strike  out,  in  order  to  put  their  commodities  in 
motion.  One  man  brings  an  action  for  a  libel,  which  may  be  termed 
the  puff  litigious  ;  another  sends  an  elaborate  panegyric  to  Germany, 
to  be  there  done  into  German,  and  inserted  in  some  popular  periodical, 
that  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  England  ;  which  may  be  called  the 
puff  circuitous,  or  the  travelled  puff.  A  puff,  doubtless,  as  well  as  a 
pipe  of  Madeira,  is  improved  by  a  voyage ;  the  crudities  of  the  wine 
are  mellowed ;  the  asperity  of  the  puff  is  softened  down,  and  con- 
verted into  a  wholesome  and  genial  zephyr.  We  shall  translate,  as 
literally  as  possible^  the  opening  of  the  article  in  question,  as  we  should 
despair  of  conveying  to  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauties  by 
any  paraphrase. 

The  writer,  after  premising  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
Jahrbiicher  to  subject  other  periodical  works  to  narrow  criticism,  pror- 
ceeds  as  follows  : — **  Our  object  in  noticing  Blackwood's  Magazine  is 
not  so  much  to  deviate  from  this  rule,  as  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
German  public  to  that  remarkable  Journal ;  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  little  known  on  the  Continent,  although  it  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  modern  English 
literature ;  and  from  the  great  talent  of  its  contributors,  and  the 
finished  excellence  of  its  articles,  claims  one  of  the  first  places  among 
periodical  works.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was  not  known,  even  in 
England  and  Scotland,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  undertaking,  or 
who  were  his  principal  fellow  labourers.  His  opponents,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  naturally 
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exerted  themselves  in  every  way  to  put  to  silence  the  bold  champion 
of  Old  England,  (I)  or  to  deprive  him  of  all  influence  over  the 
public  mind.  But  it  soon  became  evident,  that  they  had  a  powerful 
and  courageous  foe  to  deal  with,  one  equally  expert  at  the  weapons  of 
jest  and  earnest ;  and  who,  far  from  allowing  himself  to  be  daunted, 
gradually  extended  the  field  of  his  literary  operations,  and  penetrated 
to  the  capital  itself.  For  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  there  has  appeared  in  London  a  new  paper,  called  The  Repre- 
sentative, published  by  Murray ;  conducted  with  more  than  ordinary 
care  and  diligence,  and  possessing  many  highly-gifted,  and  well- 
informed  contributors,  as  well  as  good  foreign  correspondents.  Afc 
the  same  time  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  so  that  we  may  now  consider  that  Journal  and  The 
Representative  in  London,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  Edinburgh, 
as  the  literary  coryphcei  of  the  Tories" (})  —  -  -  -  -  "Mr. 
Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  is  now  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  and  the  Representative ;  which  confirms  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  the  Great  Unknown  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 
the  centre  of  so  noble  and  efficient  an  undertaking,  as  we  deem  Black- 
wood's Magazine  to  be." 

Such  a  splendid  exordium,  such  an  army  of  good  words,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  reading  and  wondering  public  ; 
which  was  probably  not  aware  of  the  intimate  connexion  that  subsisted 
between  that  phsenomenon  of  literature — Blackwood's  Magazine,  and 
the  other  Tory  coryphaeus  now  defunct,  the  Representative.  It 
appears  that  the  article  must  have  been  prepared  for  exportation 
about  the  time  that  Mr.  Murray's  bantling  was  put  out  to  nurse  with 
Mr.  Lockhart.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  print  until  the  misbegotten  brat  was  "  dead,  stone  dead, 
irrecoverably  dead;"  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  as  so 
energetic  a  puff  would  probably  have  inflated  the  lungs  of  the  young 
coryphaeus,  and  prolonged  its  existence. 

After  the  above  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  us 
a  translation  of  a  very  long  extract  from  the  notable  manifesto  in  the 
one  hundred  and  eighth  number  of  Blackwood,  which  declares  war 
against  those  determined  reformers.  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning, 
and  their  mischievous  innovations ;  but  as  our  readers  have,  in  all 
probability,  studied  the  original  with  the  attention  which  so  spirited 
and  logical  a  production  deserved,  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  a  retranslation,  and  go  on  to  the  next  topic  touched  upon  by  our 
pseudo-reviewer— namely,  the  Catholic  question.  Now,  as  the  article 
purports  to  be  written  by  a  Viennese,  consequently  a  Catholic,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  save  appearances,  that  an  opinion  should  be 
expressed  favourable  to  the  Catholic  eause^  and  that  Blackwood's 
doctrines  on  the  subject  should  be  slightly  combatted.  This  is  accord- 
ingly done;  but  mark  the  artful  management  of  the  thing!  While 
emancipation  is  recommended  on  the  one  hand,  the  advocates  of  eman- 
cipation are  loaded  with  a  most  liberal  share  of  abuse  on  the  other, 
and  charitably  pronounced  to  be  the  "  foes  of  God  and  men."  The 
solemn  mockery  concludes  with  the  suggestion,  that  the  Church  of 
England  should,  with  all  convenient  speed,  be  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.     The  idea  is  not  wholly  new,  as  Dr.  Murray  gave  precisely 
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the  same  advice  in  one  of  his  letters  some  time  ago.  Every  one  then 
felt  the  practicability  of  the  scheme :  "  let  us  swear  eternal  friendship," 
as  the  man  in  the  play  says, — embrace — and  it  is  all  over ;  and  thea 
the  two  Churches,  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford,  might 

Spight  of  fi&te  combined  stand, 


And,  like  true  brothers,  walk  on  hand  in  hand. 

The  writer,  having  noticed,  with  the  requisite  portion  of  encomium, 
the  Strictures  ob  Macculloch's  Irish  Evidence,  and  the  opinions  re^ 
speeting  our  Commercial  System,  from  the  hundred  and  eighth  and 
hundred  and  eleventh  numbers  of  Blackwood,  closes  his  article  with 
an  extract  from  the  paper  on  Russia,  which  he  very  sagaciously  con- 
jectures to  be  a  sample  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  long-threatened 
"  Life  of  Napoleon." 

What  Christian  can  doubt  it  ? 


■I   iI.V 


EPISODES  OF  THE  DON  QUIXOTE. 

No.  II. 

I  PROCEED  to  the  story  of  Cardenio,  the  next  in  order  of  th«  por^ 
tions  I  have  undertaken  to  review ;  and  shall  begin  with  extracting 
Cardenio's  letter  to  Lucinda,  contained  in  the  pocket-book  found  ^by 
Sancho  and  his  master,  with  the  rest  o£  the  contents  of  the  port- 
manteau, in  the  Sierra  Morena.  I  give  it  as  being  a  fine  specimen  of 
terseness  in  epistolary  style,  and  one  to  which  the  translators  have  notr 
at  all  done  justice:— 

'^  The  falseness  of  thy  promise,  and  the  certainty  of  my  misfortune, 
carry  me  to  some  place  from  whence  thou  wilt  sooner  hear  the  news  of 
my  death  than  the  words  of  my  complaining.  Thou  hast  cast  me  off—* 
ungrateful  girl !  for  one  who  has  more,  not  for  one  who  is  more  worthy 
than  I :  but,  indeed,  if  virtue  were  a  profession  thought  worthy  of 
esteem,  I  should  not  now  be  envying  another's  good  fortune,  nor 
deploring  my  own  unhappiness.  That  which  thy  beauty  raised  up, 
thy  actions  have  thrown  down  :  by  it  I  took  thee  for  an  angel ;  and 
by  them  I  knew  thee  to  be  a  woman.  Peace  be  with  thee!  tlion 
causer  of  my  disquiet :  and  heaven  grant  that  thy  husband's  deceit 
may  never  come  to  light,  that  thou  mayst  not  have  to  repent  of  what 
thou  hast  done,  nor  I  have  a  revenge  which  I  do  not  desire."  (a) 

Cardenio's  first  personal  introduction  to  us,  like  that  of  the  shep- 
herdess Manella,  is  a  sort  of  apparition — ^but  of  how  different  a 
character  !— «  figure  almost  naked,  with  black  and  untrimmed  beard, 
the  long,  neglected,  and  uncovered  locks,  hanging  in  disorder  about  his 
neck ;  and  skipping  from  bush  to  bush,  and  from  rock  to  rock,  like 
some  wild  animal  of  the  mountains,  (d)  The  goatherd's  account  of  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Sierra,  his  being  afterwards  found  in  the  hollow 
of  the  cork-tree,  and  the  coming  on  of  his  fit  of  madness,  is  given  with 
aU  the  truth  and  feeling  of  ai\  observant  and  compassionate  eye-witness : 
we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  it  is  a  fiction.  The  descriptions  of 
Us  lucid  intervals — ^when  his  behaviour  was  so  gentle,  and  he  wouM 
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SO  piteously  weep,  and  ask  pardon  for  the  violences  he  was  conscious 
of  having  committed  when  the  fit  was  upon  him — give  a  bolder  relief^ 
and  an  uncommon  interest,  to  the  pictures  of  his  frenzy. 

The  scene  where  the  two  madmen  come  together  is  highly  dramatic. 
The  knight-errant  having  discovered,  by  the  remnants  of  his  amber 
doublet,  (c)  that  the  forlorn  wanderer  is  a  person  of  quality,  very  cour- 
teously salutes  and  embraces  him ;  after  which  the  other,  being  then 
in  his  sane  mind,  places  his  hands  upon  the  knight's  shoulders^  and 
surveys  his  strange  figure  from  head  to  foot.  Here  we  have  before  us 
the  comic  and  the  tragic  madman — the  dried-up  brain  and  the  withered 
heart— and  we  hardly  know  whether  we  should  be  sad  or  merry ;  for^ 
though  we  pity  the  knight-errant  when  his  delusion  brings  upon  him 
ill-usage  and  suffering,  there  is  nothing  in  his  systematic  and  con- 
sistent naadness  itself  that  awakens  our  compassion — ^it  only  excites 
our  laughter.  His  heart  has  not  been  wrung  till  his  brain  has  given 
way.  Except  when  enduring  some  corporal  affliction,  he  is  happy  and 
serene  in  his  delusion.  But  if  there  be  an  object  desemng  the  most 
heart-felt  commiseration,  it  must  surely  be  the  man  who  is  driven  by 
tortured  feelings  to  temporary  fits  of  distraction  ;  and  who,  when  his 
frenzy  is  exhausted  by  its  own  violence,  instead  of  sinking  to  calm 
repose,  is  haunted  by  the  all  but  maddening  reflection,  that  his  agony 
of  heart  has  impaired  his  reason.  When,  however,  Don  Quixote 
offers  his  services,%nd  swears  by  his  profession  of  knight-errantry , 
that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  restore  the  ragged  Knight  of  the 
Wood  to  himself  again,  we  laugh  in  spite  of  ourselves.  (j£y 
.  We  now  come  to  Cardenio's  relation  of  his  own  and  Lucinda's  story. 
His  account  of  the  early  love  which  had  "  grown  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  their  strength,''  is  all  that  is  pleasing;  and, 
were  not  our  interest  for  the  relator  already  sufficiently  excited,  it 
would,  of  itself,  rivet  our  attention  to  discover  what  untoward  circum- 
stances had  blighted  so  fair  a  promise.  I  transcribe  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing important  lesson  in  the  art  of  love,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom 
it  may  concern.  Cardenio  relates,  that  when  he  and  Lucinda  were 
arrived  at  mature  age,  her  father  felt  it  necessary,  for  reasons  of 
decorum,  (^por  buenos  respetos^  to  deny  him  access  to  his  house. 
He  thus  continues: — 

^'  This  restraint  was  but  adding  flame  to  flame,  and  desire  to  desire  ^ 
for  though  they  imposed  silence  on  the  tongue,  they  could  not  impose 
it  on  the  pen,  which  is  wont  to  communicate  more  freely  than  the 
tongue  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  soul ;  for  often  does  the  presence  of 
the  beloved  object  disturb  and  strike  mute  the  most  determined 
intention,  and  the  most  resolute  voice.  O,  heavens !  how  many  letters 
did  I  write  to  her !  what  modest  and  delightful  answers  did  I  receive ! 
how  many  songs  of  love  did  I  indite !  how  many  amorous  verses  did  I 
pen! — wherein  all  my  soul's  passion  was  poured  forth;  its  ardent 
desires  revealed;  its  remembrances  cherished;  and  its  wishes  in- 
dulged! "(e) 

Cardenio's  mention,  in  continuing  Jiis  story,  of  the  book  of  chivalry, 
which,  at  Lucinda's  request,  he  lent  her  to  read,  seems  to  be  in- 
troduced in  order  to  relieve  the  reader's  attention,  by  "  striking  the 
electric  chain  wherewith  "  the  knight-errant  "  is  darkly  bound,"  and 
thereby  producing  an  abundant  discharge  of  chivalric  matter.     This 
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interruption'  of  the  Don's  leaving  Cardenio  for  a  while  to  his  own 
thoughts,  his  fit  returns.  The  deliherate  madness  of  the  one,  and  the 
intermittent  frenzy  of  the  other,  are  now  in  full  activity ;  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Wood,  after  knocking  down  hoth  the  knight  and  the 
squire-errant,  retires  among  the  hills,  leaving  Sancho  and  his  master 
to  rise  again  and  divert  us  through  the  two  following  chapters. 

Our  next  intelligence  of  Cardenio  is  from  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  which  came  so  sweetly  and  deliciously  (jAulce  y  regaladamente) 
upon  the  ears  of  the  priest  and  the  barber,  when  they  were  reposing, 
in  a  pleasant  spot,  by  a  gentle  rivulet,  sheltered  by  rocks  and  trees 
from  the  mid-day  heat  of  an  August  sun,  awaiting  Sancho's  return 
with  news  of  his  master.  Even  this  short  sketch  of  the  spot  where 
they  were  waiting,  is,  like  all  Cervantes's  descriptions,  a  complete 
picture.  The  eyes  of  his  imagination,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
were  constantly  about  him — he  leaves  nothing  to  conjecture.  Of  the 
two  poetical  pieces  here  introduced,  I  translate  the  sonnet  to  Friend- 
ship, as  being  of  the  more  tranquil  character,  and  therefore  forming 
the  better  contrast  with  Chrysostom's  verses  of  despair:— 

Oh,  sacred  Friendship !  that  on  buoyant  wing 
Ascending  to  the  world  of  endless  bliss. 
Thy  semblance  only  leavinsf  us  in  this, 

Hast  flown  to  where  the  blessed  spirits  sing ; 

Thence,  if  it  please  thee,  deign  to  stoop,  and  fling 
Aside  the  veil  that  covers  faith  sincere, 
Through  which  too  oft  deceitful  signs  appear 

Of  Truth,  which  but  dissemble  Treachery's  sting  ! 

Oh,  Friendship  !  if  thou  wilt  not  quit  the  skies, 

Let  not  Deceit  thy  beauteous  livery  wear. 

And  unsuspecting  Confidence  betray ; 

But  strip  the  monster  of  the  fair  disguise, 
Or  man  of  faith  in  man  will  soon  despair, 

And  Chaos  o'er  the  world  resume  his  sway.  (/) 

I  have  here  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  peculiar  turn ,  as  well  as  the 
meaning  of  the  Spanish  sonnet,  both  of  which  are  lost  in  the  former 
translations. 

Cardenio  resumes  his  story,  with  repeating  the  contents  of  the 
billet  which  Don  Fernando  found  between  the  leaves  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul ;  and  as  it  has  been  very  lamely  rendered,  I  here  translate  it :— i 

"  I  each  day  discover  new  worth  in  you,  which  obliges  me  to  esteem 
you  the  more.  If,  therefore,  you  would  enable  me  to  discharge  this 
debt,  without  infringement  of  my  honour,  you  may  very  well  do  so.  I 
have  a  father,  who  knows  you,  and  loves  me  dearly ;  who  will  not 
constrain  my  wishes,  but  will  fulfil  those  which  you  have  a  right  to 
indulge,  if  you  esteem  me  as  you  say,  and  as  I  believe."  (^) 

When  Cardenio  has  related  how  the  treacherous  friend  undertook  to 
speak  for  him  to  his  father,  with  the  design  of  supplanting  him,  and 
accordingly  procured  his  temporary  absence,  to  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  he  gives  an  affecting  description  of  his  parting 
from  Lucinda,  whose  unusual,  and  as  it  were  prophetic  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow,  are  here  finely  contrasted  with  the  light-hearted 
happiness  of  their  former  meetings,  upon  which  the  sunshine  of  mutual 
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confidence  and  affection  had  smiled  unclouded.  This  point  in  the  story, 
like  that  speck  in  the  horizon  which  the  experienced  seaman  heholds 
with  apprehension,  seems  ominous  of  an  approaching  storm,  wherein, 
perhaps,  the  lover's  hitherto  unshattered  bark  of  happiness  is  destined 
to  become  an  utter  wreck.  But  shortly  follows  Lucinda's  letter  to 
Cardenio,  in  his  absence,  and  the  presentiment  gives  place  to  tho 
melancholy  truth.  (A) 

At  the  passage  where  he  relates  her  parting  from  him  in  her  bridal 
attire,  the  interest  of  the  story  becomes  intense.  The  agony  and 
distraction  of  the  betrayed  friend  and  supplanted  lover,  must  be  given 
in  his  own  brief  but  expressive  words,  which  I  have  translated  less 
literally,  but  I  think  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  rendered : — *^  There  set  my  sun  of  joy,  and  the  night  of 
wretchedness  closed  over  me :  my  eyes  were  sightless — ^my  brain  was 
stnpified."  (i)  The  person  of  Lucinda,in  her  bridal  dress,  her  golden 
hair,  outshining  the  splendour  of  her  jewels,  that  glittered  in  the  light 
of  the  tapers,  (A;)  is  like  a  vision  of  celestial  brightness :  and  when 
we  are  come  to  the  moment  at  which  Cardenio,  with  outstretched  head, 
is  awaiting  ''  the  sentence  of  his  death,  or  the  confirmation  of  his 
life,"  our  interest  has  reached  its  highest — we  may  almost  say  its 
highest  possible  pitch.  Not  so  the  lovei*'s  agony.  It  is  the  fatal  yea, 
which  relieves  the  reader  from  almost  painful  suspense — that  gives  the 
lover  over  to  despair.  The  exclamation  in  which  he  reproaches  him- 
self, for  not  having  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  rush  out  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  remind  Lucinda  of  what  she  owed  to  himself,  is 
uncommonly  striking.  (/)  And  when  "  the  fainting  traitress,*'  as  he 
then  thought,  and  still  thinks  her  to  be,  has  pronounced  his  doom,  his 
feelings  are  thus  described: — ^^  I  was  utterly  confounded:  I  thought 
myself  totally  abandoned  by  heaven,  and  made  an  enemy  to  the  earth 
on  which  I  stood ;  the  air  denying  me  breath  for  my  sighs,  and  the 
water  moisture  for  my  tears :  the  fire  alone  so  increased  within  me, 
that  I  was  consuming  with  jealousy  and  rage."  The  description  of 
his  flight  from  the  scene  of  his  misfortune,  not  daring,  like  another 
Lot,  to  turn  and  look  behind  him ;  (w)  and  of  his  alternately  blaming 
and  excusing  Lucinda's  supposed  falseness  to  him,  display  all  the 
vivid  traits  of  real  nature  and  passion.  His  saying  that  his  mule  fell 
dead  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  or  rather,  as  he  believed,  to  free  herself 
from  so  useless  a  burthen,  is  a  lively  and  faithful  exhibition  of  what 
perhaps  may  be  termed  the  poetry  of  passion,  wherein  it  oversteps  the 
bounds  of  reality,  and  would  knake,  not  the  animate  creation  alone, 
but  even  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  rivers,  have  perceptions  of  its  great 
joy  or  woe. 

I  give  the  concluding  words  of  Cardenio's  relation,  as  describing  his 
desperate  state  of  mind  at  the  period  of  his  story,  to  which  his  own 
account  brings  us.  Jarvis's  version  of  them,  and  Smollett's,  are 
singularly  "  lame  and  impotent :" — 

"I  will  have  no  health  without  Lucinda ;  and  since  it  is  her  pleasure 
to  be  another's,  when  she  is  or  ought  to  be  mine,  let  me,  who  might 
have  enjoyed  happiness,  embrace  misfortune.  She  chose,  by  her 
inconstancy,  to  make  my  ruin  lasting.  I,  by  seeking  ruin,  will  strive 
to  gratify  her  wish :  and  it  will  be  an  example  to  posterity,  that  to  me 
alone  was  denied  that  which  comes  to  all  the  unhappy, — ^who  are  wcmt 
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to  find  some  solace  in  the  very  impossibility  of  their  receiving  con- 
solation: and  to  make  my  sufferings  the  greater,  1  have  the  belief  that 
they  will  not  be  terminated  even  by  death."  (n) 

The  denouement  of  his  own  story  being  interwoven  with  that  of 
Dorothea's,  must  be  treated  of  hereafter ;  Dorothea's  account  of 
herself  (no  less  interesting  than  Cardenio's)  intervening. 

G.F. 


tc 


NOTES. 

(a)  Tu  falsa  promesa  y  mi  cierta  desventura  me  llevan  k  parte 
donde  irntea  volver4n  4  tus  oidos  las  nuevas  de  mi  muerte  que  las 
razones  de  mis  quejas.  Desech^steme ;  6  ingrata  !  por  quien  tiene 
inas,  no  per  quien  vale  mas  que  yo  ;  mas  si  la  virtud  fuera  riqueza 
que  se  estimara,  no  envidiaria  yo  dichas  agenas,  ni  llorara  desdlchas 
propias.  La  que  levantd  tu  hermosura,  han  derribado  tus  obras  ;  por 
ella  entendi  que  eras  AngeJ,  y  por  ellas  conozco  que  eres  muger. 
Qu6date  en  paz  causadora  de  mi  guerra,  y  haga  el  Cielo  que  log 
engaSos  de  tu  esposo  est^n  siempre  cubiertos,  porque  tA  no  quedes 
arrepentida  de  lo  que  hiciste,  y  yo  no  tome  venganza  de  lo  que  no 
deseo. 

"  Thy  false  promise,  together 
with  the  certainty  of  my  misfor- 
tune, have  exiled  me  to  a  corner 
of  the  world,  from  whence  thou 
wilt  hear  an  account  of  my  death, 
before  this  my  complaint  shall 
reach  thine  ears.  Thou  hast  cast 
me  off,  ungrateful  as  thou  art !  in 
favour  of  one,  who  though  he  is 
a  richer,  is  not  a  more  deserving 
lover  than  me  ;  for  if  virtue  were 
the  wealth  that  is  most  esteemed, 
I  should  have  no  cause  to  envy 
the  happiness  of  others,  or  to 
bewail  my  own  mishap.  What 
thy  beauty  had  raised,  thy  be- 
haviour has  overthrown:  by  the 
first,  I  mistook  thee  for  an  angel ; 
by  the  last,  I  discovered  thee  to 
be  a  woman.  Mayest  thou  live 
in  peace,  fair  authoress  of  my 
misfortunes ;  and  heaven  grant 
that  the  deceit  of  thy  husband 
may  never  be  disclosed,  that  thou 
mayest  never  repent  of  what  thou 


Your  promise,  and  my  cer- 
tain hard  fatCy  hurry  me  to  a 
place,  from  whence  you  will  soon- 
er hear  the  news  of  my  death 
than  the  cause  of  my  complaint. 
You  have  undone  me,  ungrateful 
maid,  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
has  larger  possessions,  but  not 
more  merit  than  J.  But,  if 
virtue  were  a  treasure  now  in 
esteem,  I  should  have  had  no 
reason  to  envy  any  man's  good 
fortune,  nor  to  bewail  my  own 
wretchedness.  What  your  beauty 
built  up,  your  behaviour  lias 
thrown  down ;  by  that  I  took  you 
for  an  angel,  and  by  this  I  find 
you  are  a  woman.  Farewell,  O 
causer  of  my  disquiet ;  and  may 
heaven  grant  that  your  husband's 
perfidy  may  never  come  to  your 
knowledge,  to  make  you  repent  of 
what  you  have  done,  and  afford 
me  that  revenge  which  I  do  not 
desire."— •^drt^t*. 


hast  done,  nor  I  enjoy  the  revenge  I 
do  not  desire." — Smollett, 

Here  Jarvis  has  rendered  "  las  razones  de  mis  quejas,"  by  "  the 
cause  of  my  complaint."  As  if  Lucinda  was  not  as  well  acquainted 
with  his  cause  of  complaint  as  Cardeuio  himself.  Au  reste,  I  leave 
the  minor  points  in  each  version,  both  as  to  style  and  fidelity,  to  the 
reader's  own  judgment. 
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(^)  In  describing  Cardenio's  appearance,  Jarvis,  instead  of  saying, 
that  he  appeared  nearly  naked,  says  simply,  "  he  seemed  to  be 
naked,"  which  is  rather  shocking ;  and  reads  too  somewhat  awkwardly, 
as  he  has  to  tell  us  immediately  after,  that  he  seemed  to  wear  a  pair 
of  breeches. 

(c)  Here  Jarvis  and  Smollett  have  both  taken  the  Spanish  word 
ambar,  to  mean  the  perfume  instead  of  the  coloui'  of  amber.  The 
words  of  the  original  are,  "  Vi6  Don  Quixote  que  un  coleto  hecho 
pedazos  que  sobre  si  traia  era  de  ambar,  por  donde  acab6  de  entender," 
&c.  Now  though  ambar  may  signify  either  the  colour  or  the  perfume, 
vid  certainly  cannot  mean  smelt, 

(rf)  In  this  eloquent  speech  of  the  knight's,  the  words  "  que 
todavia  es  consuelo  en  las  desgracias  hallar  quien  se  duela  dellas," 
signifying,  ^^  for  at  all  events  it  is  a  consolation  in  misfortunes,  to 
find  some  one  who  compassionates  them,"  are  made  by  Smollett,  "  for 
in  all  misfortunes,  the  greatest  consolation  is  a  sympathising 
friend^''  which  is  neither  the  meaning  of  the  original,  nor  any  other 
meaning,  but  an  absurd  one. 

(e) y  fu6  esta  negacion  anadir  llama  con  llama,  y  deseo  k  deseo, 

porque  aunque  pusieron  silencio  k  las  lenguas,  no  le  pudieron  poner  k 
las  plumas,  las  quales  con  mas  libertad  que  las  lenguas  suelen  dar  k 
entender  k  quien  quieren  lo  que  en  el  alma  esta  encerrado ;  que  muchas 
veces  la  presencia  de  la  cosa  amada  turba  y  emundere  la  intencion 
mas  determinada  y  la  lengua  mas  atrevida.  ;  Ay  cielos,  y  quantos 
villetes  la  escribi !  ;  quam  regaladas  y  honestas  respuestas  tuve ; 
I  quantos  canciones  compuse,  y  quantos  enamorados  versos,  donde  el 
alma  declaraba  y  trasladaba  sus  sentimientos,  pintaba  sus  emendidos 
deseos,  entretenia  sus  memorias,  y  recreaba  su  voluntad  1 

"  This  restraint  was  only  adding  "  This  prohibition  added  flame 
flame  to  flame,  and  desire  to  de-  to  flame,  and  wish  to  wish  ;  for 
sire ;  for,  though  it  was  in*  their  though  our  tongues  were  restrain- 
power  to  impose  silence  on  our  ed,  they  could  not  silence  our 
tongues,  they  could  not  on  our  pens,  which  commonly  express  the 
pens,  which  discover  to  the  per-  sentiments  of  the  heart  with  more 
son  beloved  the  most  hidden  se-  liberty,  because  the  presence  of 
crets  of  the  soul,  and  that  with  the  beloved  object  often  confounds 
more  freedom  than  the  tongue ;  the  most  determined  intentions, 
for  the  presence  of  the  beloved  and  puts  to  silence  the  most  un- 
object  very  often  disturbs  and  daunted  tongue, 
strikes  mute  the  most  determined  "  Good  heavens !    what  lettei-s 

intention,  and  the  most  resolute      did  I  write !  what  chaste,  endear- 
tongue.     O  heavens !    how  many      ing  answers  did  I  receive !    What 
billets-doux  did  I  write  to  her  !      songs  did  I  compose  !  inspired  by 
What    charming,    what    modest     love  that  displayed  the  soul  un- 
answers  did  I  receive  !  How  many     masked,  inflamed  each   soft   de- 
sonnets   did  I  pen !    How  many     sire,  regaled  the  fancy,  and  in- 
love  verses   indite,  in  which  my      dulged  the  wish ! " — Smollett, 
soul  unfolded  all  its  passion,  de- 
scribed its  inflamed  desires,  che- 
rished its  remembrances^  and  gave 
a  loose  to  its  wishes ! " — Jarvis, 
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^/)  Santa  ainistad,  que  con  ligeras  alas, 

Tu  apariencia  qued&fldose  en  el  suelo, 
Eutre  benditas  almas  en  el  cielo 
iSubiste,  alegre  4  las  inapireas  sal  as, 

Desde  all&  qiiando  quieres  nos  seiialas 
La  justa  paz  cubierta  con  an  velo, 
Por  quien  k  veces  se  trasluce  el  zelo 
De  buenas  obras,  que  k  la  fin  son  malas. 

Dexa  el  cielo,  6  amistad,  6  no  permitas 
Que  el  engaSio  se  vista  tu  librea, 
Con  que  destruye  k  la  intencion  sincera : 

<2ue  si  tus  apariencias  no  le  quitas. 

Presto  ha  de  verse  el  mundo  en  la  pelea 
De  la  discorde  confusion  primera. 


O  sacred  Friendship,  mild  and  gay. 

Who  to  the  regions  of  the  blest 
Hath  soar'd ;  and  left  mankind  a  prey 

To  fraud,  in  thy  resemblance  drest. 

Auspicious  hear,  and  hither  send 
Thy  sister  Truth,  with  radiant  eyes, 

To  brand  the  false  professing  friend. 
Detected  in  the  fair  disguise. 

Or,  come  thyself,  and  reinspire 
The  purpose  candid  and  humane : 

Else  peace  and  order  will  retire, 

While  horror  and  confusion  reign. — Smollett, 

Oh  holy  Friendship,  who  on  airy  wing. 

To  those  imperial  hales  hast  ta'en  thy  flight, 
Where  souls  celestial  dwell,  thy  semblance  light 

Alone  remains  a  fleeting  hope  to  bring. 

From  thence,  when  pleasure  sparkles  in  thine  eye, 
Send  down  to  mortals  Peace,  that  maid  so  priz'd, 
Beneath  whose  veil,  Deceit,  too  oft  disguis'd, 

His  poison  scatters,  and  his  dart  lets  fly^ 

Or  leave,  O  Friendship !  thy  ethereal  seat. 
And  if  on  earth,  drest  in  thy  gentle  smile, 
And  graceful  mien,  thou  seest  his  baneful  guile. 

Tear  off  thy  garment  from  the  fiend  Deceit, 

For  if  to  forms  like  thine  he  once  can  change. 
Primeval  discord  through  the  world  will  range. 

Miller's  edition  of  Jarvis,, 

(g)  Cada  dia  descubro  en  vos  valores  que  me  obligan  y  fuerzan  k 
que  en  mas  os  estime,  y  asi  si  quisieredes  sacarme  desta  deuda  sin 
executarme  en  la  honra,  lo  podreis  muy  bien  hacer :  padre  tengo  que 
08  conoce,  y  que  me  quiere  bien,  el  qiial  sin  forzar  mi  voluntad,  cum- 
plir4  la  que  ser4  justo  que  vos  tengais,  si  es  que  me  estimais  como 
decis  y  como  yo  creo. 

Jan.  1827.  C 
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**  I  every  day  discover  sach  **  I  every  day  discover  new 
worth  in  you,  as  obliges  and  com-  qnalities  in  Cardenio,  which  oblige 
pels  me  to  esteem  yon  more  and  and  compel  me  to  esteem  him  the 
more;  and  therefore,if  yon  would  more.  If  you  are  inclined  to  ex- 
put  it  in  my  power  to  discharge  tricate  me  out  of  all  suspense,  yon 
my  obligations  to  yon,  without  may  effectuate  your  purpose,  with- 
prejudice  to  my  honour,  you  may  out  the  least  prejudice  to  my 
easily  do  it.  I  have  a  father,  who  honour ;  for  my  Either,  who  is  weU 
knows  you,  and  has  an  affection  acquainted  with  your  virtues,  loves 
for  me  ;  who  will  never  force  my  me  dearly,  and  far  from  tyranniz- 
inclinations,  and  will  comply  with  ing  over  my  affections,  will  cheer- 
whatever  you  can  justly  desire,  if  fuUy  grant  that  which  is  so  justly 
you  really  have  that  value  for  me  your  due,  if  your  passion  is  such 
which  you  profess,  and  I  believe  as  I  wish  and  believe  it  to  be/' — 
you  to  have." — Jarvia,  Smollett. 

Here  Smollett  seems  to  have  taken  the  Spanish  word  deudOy  to 
mean  daubt,  instead  of  debt ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  made  the 
young  lady  talk  of  being  extricated  out  of  all  suspense,  which  is 
^uite  foreign  to  the  tenor  of  this  delicate  and  confiding  epistle. 

(A)  In  Jarvis^s  version  of  this  letter,  for  ^*  Qual  yo  quedo,  imagi- 
naldo :  si  os  cumple  venir  veldo:''  he  gives,  ^^  Imagine  what  a  condition 
I  am  in,  and  consider  whether  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  return 
home,**  Which  certainly  falls  short  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  writer  is  entreating  her  lover  to  return  if  possible. 

^t)  Cerr6se  con  este  la  noche  de  mi  tristeza,  pusoseme  el  sol  de  mi 
alegria,  qued6  sin  luz  en  los  ojos  y  sin  discurso  en  el  entendimiento. 

**With  this  the  night   of   my  "Thus  deepened  the  night  of 

sorrow  was  fallen  ;  the  sun  of  my  my  distress  ;  thus  set  the  sun  of 

joy  was  set :   I  remained  without  my  happiness !     I  remained  with- 

light    in  my  eyes,   and   without  out  light  to  my  eyes,  or  reflection 

judgment     in    my    intellects." —  to  my  miud  for    some  time."— i 

Jarvis.  Smollett, 

(A?)  Here,  both  Jarvis  and  Smollett  have  made  the  mistake  of 
turning  hachas  (tapers)  into  torches,  and  sala  (which  should 
rather  be  translated  a  drawing-room)  into  hall.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  Cervantes,  and  one  which  makes  the  still  greater  care 
necessary  in  translating  him — that  all  his  descriptions,  numerous  and 
varied  as  they  are,  have  the  correctness  and  keeping  of  a  masterly 
design.  He  does  not  talk  of  a  rock,  then  forget  himself  and  call  it  a 
mountain ;  he  does  not  announce  to  us  a  private  marriage,  and  then 
perform  it  in  a  hall,  by  torchAi^ht,  When  once  his  scene  is  laid,  it 
remains  fixed  in  his  mind's  eye,  until  it  is  his  pleasure  to  dismiss  it 
altogether. 

(/)  In  this  exclamation,  Jarvis  and  Smollett  have  translated— 
"  J  Ah  loco  de  mi !  ahora  que  estoy  ansente,  &c."  "  Fool  that  I  am  ! 
now  that  I  am  absent,  &c/'  instead  of  "  Madman  that  I  am,  &c." 
And  for  "  ahora  quo  dex6  robar  ml  cara  prenda,  maldigo  al  robador," 
Smollett  has  **  accurvod  bo  the  thief,"  instead  of  "  I  am  cursing  the 
thief/' 
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(w)  Here  Jarvis  and  SmolleU  have  rather  awkwardly  rendered; 
**  quando  me  vi  en  el  campo  solo,"^  hy  "  when  I  found  mysdf  in  tte' 
open  field/'  instead  of  country, 

(n)  Yo  no  quiero  salad  sin  Luscinda,  y  pues  ella  gusta  de  ser 
agena,  siendo  6  debiendo  ser  mia^  gasto  yo  de  ser  de  la  desventura, 
pudiendo  haber  sido  de  la  buena  dicha :  ella  quiso  con  su  mudanza 
hacer  estable  mi  perdicion,  yo  querr^  con  procurar  perderme  hacer 
contenta  su  voluntad,  y  ser&  exemplo  k  los  por  venir,  de  que  k  rai 
solo  falto  lo  que  k  todos  los  desdichados  soora,  k  los  quales  suele. 
ser  consuelo  la  imposibilidad  de  tenerle,  y  es  mas  causa  de  mayores. 
sentimientos  y  males,  porque  aun  pienso  que  no  gle  han  de  acabar  con 
la  mnerte. 

^^  I  will  have  no  health  without        "  I  will  have  no  health  without 

Lucinda:  and  since  she  was  pleased  Lucinda ;  and  since  she  who  is,  of 

to  give  herself  to  another,  wheA  ought  to  be  mine,  hath  attached 

she  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  herself  to  another,  I,  who  might 

mine,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  have  been  the  child  of  happiness, 

indulging  myself  in  unhappiness,  am  now  the  willing  votary  of  woe. 

since  I  might  have  been  happy,  if  She,  by  her  inconstancy,  wants  to 

I  had  pleased.     She,byher  muta-  fix  my  perdition,  and  I  welcome 

bility,  would  have  me  irretrievably  it  in  order  to  gratify  her  desire ; 

undone ;    I,  by    endeavouring   to  and  be  an  example  to  posterity  of 

destroy  myself,  would  satisfy  her  one  who  wanted  that  consolation 

will ;  and  I  shall  stand  as  an  ex-  which  almost  all  the  wretched  use  ; . 

ample  to  posterity  of  having  been  namely,  the   impossibility  of  re- 

the  only  unfortunate  person,  whom  ceiving  comfort :  a  consideration 

the  impossibiHty  of  receiving  con-  that  increases  my  misery,  which,' 

solation  would  not   comfort,  but  I    fear,  will   not  end  even  with 

plunged  i^  still  greater  afflictions  death." — Smollett 
and  misfortunes ;  for  I  verily  be- 
lieve, they  will  not   have  an  end 
even  in  death  itself." — Jarms. 

Both  these  versions  appear  to  me  to  be  singularly  lame  and  im- 
potent. 
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No.  I. 


THE  ROUSSILLONAIS. 

A  LONG  residence  in  various  parts  of  the  South  of  France,  and  on 
the  Spanish  frontier,  having  given  me  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  than  can  be  acquired  during 
the  rapid  excursion  of  a  traveller,  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  these 
sketches,  set  down,  as  they  occur  to  me,  such  observations  as  may 
appear  interesting,  but  without  attempting  any  diary  or  book  g^ 
travels,  enough  of  which  have  of  late  deluged  the  press  of  this  country. 
The  province  of  Roussillon,  as  affording  some  remarkable  features  in 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
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papef.  What  I  shall  say  will  relate  particularly  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  comprehending  Lower  Roussillon  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Tech  and  the  Tet,  known  by  the  names  of  Vallespir  and  Confflent. 
To  the  north  of  this,  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  their  customs 
die  off  gradually  as  they  are  blended  with  those  of  the  Languedocians. 

The  Roussillonais  are  a  mixed  race,  forming  the  link  which  con- 
nects the  Spaniards  with  the  French.  On  the  rude  ignorance,  and 
half  savage  superstition  of  their  Catalonian  neighbours,  they  have 
engrafted  a  love  of  ease,  and  that  proud  independence  which  is  the 
effect  of  general  affluence — arising,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  favoured  by  their  national  laws 
and  institutions.  The  never-failing  crops  yearly  extracted  from  the 
Tines  and  olives  which  clothe  their  hills,  the  rich  harvests  yielded  by 
their  plains  and  valleys  under  the  double  influence  of  heat  and  irri- 
gation, draw  into  the  country  sums  of  money  so  large,  that  pauperism 
is,  as  it  were,  unknown.  They  are  all  freeholders — nearly  all  could 
subsist  on  what  is  their  own  property,  and  that  with  but  little  labour. 
Besides  this,  a  few  hours'  work  abroad  in  each  day,  or  a  few  days  in 
«ach  week,  suffices  to  procure  them  what  luxuries  they  stand  in  need 
of;  and-there  remains  on  their  hands  much  of  spare  time,  not  spent  in 
the  seeking  for  instruction,  for  of  this  they  have  no  idea,  nor  yet  in 
the  opposite  indulgence  of  any  such  pernicious  habit  as  that  of  drink- 
ing, the  baneful  attendant  on  spare  time  and  money  in  all  northern 
oountries ;  but  when  there  is  no  immediate  demand  for  exertion,  they 
give  way  to  their  natural  propensity  to  idleness.  They  may  then  be 
frequently  seen  in  lazy  apathy,  loitering  about  their  fields  or  their 
vineyards,  their  arms  folded,  stopped  by  any  childish  occurrence  they 
may  chance  to  witness,  and  in  perfect  absence  of  thought,  though 
apparently  no  prey  to  the  ds^non  of  ennui. 

Yet  they  work  hard  "when  they  do  work ;  enter  heartily  into  any 
amusement  they  are  induced  to  join  in ;  eat  and  diink  enoimously  at 
every  one  of  their  repeated  meals ;  and,  in  a  word,  display  the  greatest 
energy  whenever  they  are  excited,  be  the  object  what  it  may.  In 
this  they  resemble  the  Catalonians.  No  mountaineer  was  ever  more 
liardy,  more  laborious,  nay,  more  active  when  activity  is  required, 
than  the  peasant  of  Catalonia,  enured  as  he  is  to  fatigue  and  to  toils, 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold,  to  hunger  and  thirst,  to  poverty, 
misery,  and  danger.  This  is  the  natural  character,  both  in  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  province;  both  were  originally,  as  it  were, of  the 
same  family,  and,  while  under  the  same  government,  they  were  pro- 
bably at  that  time  as  like  one  another  in  every  respect  as  they  are 
still  in  language.  But  what ,  diversity  in  habits,  in  civilization,  if  not 
in  instruction,  the  difference  in  the  government  of  their  respective 
nations  has  now  produced  amongst  them.  The  Catalonian,  thinly 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  <iountry,  laid  waste  by  long  protrigicted 
wars,  cannot,  even  now  they  have  ceased,  take  advantage  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  climate,  and  extract  from  the  soil  the  wealth  so  freely 
offered  him  by  nature.  Exposed  to  every  caprice  invented  by  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  despotism,  he  has  no  protection  against 
injustice  or  plunder,  either  from  his  own  master  or  from  the  numerous 
bands  of  marauders  that  wander  over  the  country.  He  can  therefore 
cultivate  no  more  land  than  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  an  imme- 
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diate  livelihood  ;  and  if,  as  it  so  frequently  happens,  that  little  be  taken 
from  him  by  banditti,  he  must  himself  turn  miquelet,  join  the  first 
guerilla  he  meets  with,  and  continue  to  live  by  his  countrymen*s  rain, 
till  fortune  has  again  given  him  the  means  of  drawing  his  food  from 
the  earth.  Thus  alternately  oppressor  and  oppressed,  he  leads  a  truly 
savage  life;  and  as  long  as  the  same  system  of  government  lasts, 
recedes  every  day  a  step  further  from  ease  and  civilization. 

The  Roussillonais,  on  the  contrary,  is  protected  by  every  security 
that  an  excellent  code  of  civil  and  penal  law,  well  administered  and 
rigidly  enforced,  can  afford  him.  His  property  is  entirely  his  own : 
no  lord  can  here  (as  is  the  custom  over  a  great  part  of  Spain)  drive 
his  sheep  unmolested  over  whole  provinces ;  no  barbarous  regulations 
prohibit  the  owners  of  this  or  that  estate  to  bring  it  into  culture ;  no  op- 
pressive enactments  oblige  the  helpless  peasant  to  look  on  whilst  haresT 
and  rabbits  are  devouring  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  If  so  much  as  a  leaf 
of  one  of  his  vine-plants  is  cropped  by  his  neighbour's  sheep,  the  ^arrfe- 
champetre  is  at  hand,  ready  to  summon  the  owner  of  the  offending 
animal  before  the  injured  party.  A  compensating  forfeit  is  forthwith 
exacted,  and  a  fee  paid  over  to  reward  the  vigilance  of  the  garde^  ■ 
champitre.  And  should  any  one  dare  to  lift  his  arm  against  the 
person  of  his  neighbour,  should  he  ever  suffer  his  passions  to  lead  him 
to  the  attempting  an  enemy's  life,  or  to  the  plundering  his  property, 
such  a  host  of  procureurs,  gendarmes,  commissaires  de  police,  and  what 
not,  are  conjured  up  in  a  moment,  that  escape  from  punishment  is  very 
problematical,  not  to  say  utterly  impossible.  Thus  assisted  and  pro«- 
tected,  he  lives  in  ease  and  affluence  ;  and  may  one  day  be  brought  te 
relinquish  his  ignorant  and  superstitious  prejudices,  the  only  bar  re- 
maining to  his  complete  civilization. 

When  I  speak  of  the  exaction  of  a  forfeit  from  an  offender,  I' do  not 
mean  that  any  law  authorises  the  injured  party  thus  to  take  justice 
into  his  own  hands,  but  merely  that  in  these  petty  offences  against  pro- 
perty that  do  net  amount  to  crimes,  a  compromise  may  be  connived  at. 
This  is  the  simplest  means  of  repairing  the  damage  done  by  trespass ; 
and  the  offender  well  knows,  that  if  he  refuses  to  pay  it)  the]6gsl 
process  of  investigation  and  valuation  of  damage,  though  not  expensive 
nor  troublesome  compared  to  that  in  other  countries,  would  never- 
theless cost  more  than  the  sum  required. 

Another  great  source  of  security  in  their  possessions,  is  the  very 
great  simplicity  in  the  French  system  of  conveyances.  A  peasant 
tlisposes  of  a  piece  of  land  by  sale,  testament,  or  marriage  settlement ; 
lets  it,  or  mortgages  it,  with  every  possible  security,  and  with  almost 
the  same  facility,  with  which  he  would  sell  or  pawn  a  horse  or  a  cloak ; 
and  when  his  notary  has  drawn  up  the  deed,  he  hears  it  read,  under- 
stands and  discusses  the  purport  and  value  of  every  clause,  as  well  as 
he  would  the  merits  or  defects  of  his  cattle.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  Mediterranean  regions  of  France,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  peasantry  as  a  sort  of  disgrace  not  to  possess  any  land, 
and  where  the  action  of  the  law  of  equal  partiality  produces  an  in- 
definite subdivision  and  a  never-ceasing  transfer  of  property  of  all 
kinds. 

The  climate  of  Lower  Roussillon,  though  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Catalonia,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  favourable  to  natural  productions. 
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It  is  the  warmest  in  France,  exceeding,  perhaps,  in  average  tenH 
perature,  that  of  the  southern  parts  of  Provence.  Tlie  violent  winds 
to  which  the  whole  coast  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees  is  exposed,  are 
its  chief  drawhack.  The  snmnicr  heat  and  drought  are  also  excessive, 
and,  on  the  confines  of  Langnedoc,  often  hurn  qp  the  crops  hefor^ 
they  are  come  to  maturity ;  but  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Tet  and 
Tech,  the  numbci'less  streams  that  desccTid  from  the  mountains  are  sq 
admirably  distributed  as  to  supply  the  place  of  rain,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ensure  in  one  and  the  same  year  a 
frequent  repetition  of  luxuriant  crops,  while  all  around  is  dry  and 
desolate.  The  vines,  olives,  and  almonds  that  clothe  the  hills  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  chain,  suffer  but  little  from  the  want  of  rain. 
Dug  as  they  are  about  their  roots,  two,  three,  four^  or  seven  or  &ght 
times  a  year,  they  imbibe  from  the  abundant  morning  dews,  moisture 
enough  for  their  sustenance,  sometimes  for  nearly  a  whole  twelve- 
month. 

With  all  these  advantages,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  th^ 
peasant  of  Roussillon  should  derive  ample  compensation  from  what 
labour  he  chooses  to  bestow  on  the  earth,  and  that  he  should  live  i|;i 
affluence,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  provisions.  Like  the 
peasant  of  Lower  Langnedoc,  or  of  Provence,  he  lives  well,  eats  well, 
and  dresses  well,  and  lays  by  money  besides.  He  is  no  drunkard, 
though  he  swallows  his  regular  allowance  of  two  or  three  bottles  of 
strong  wine  a  day.  If  he  spends  a  part  of  his  Sunday  at  a  public- 
house,  if  he  frequents  it  after  his  return  from  work,  on  other  days,  it 
is  not  to  drink,  but  to  eat  a  rabbit,  a  fowl,  or  some  such  dainty  morsel^ 
instead  of  his  every  day  mutton.  In  this  he  has  nothing  to  excite  him 
to  any  great  expense — he  cannot  swallow  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
meat  as  the  inhabitants  of  more  northern  nations  do  of  drink,  or  still 
more,  arctic  savages,  of  food  of  all  sorts;  and  as  to  expensive  dishes, 
they  are  out  of  his  reach.  Card-playing  is  the  only  ruinous  vice  in 
which  he  may  sometimes  indulge,  but  this  is  not  very  general,  nor  is 
it  usually  for  large  sums  of  money.  The  games  of  bowls,  quillea, 
malle,  &c.  are  either  for  very  small  sums,  or  for  mere  honour. 

What  he  can  save  from  his  earnings  he  lays  by  till  he  has  collected 
enough  to  add  something  to  his  territorial  possessions.  But  here  his 
calculation  is  frequently  in  fault :  if  he  has  twenty  pounds  he  must 
needs  purchase  a  field  or  vineyard  for  forty,  pays  down  what  he  has 
in  cash,  and  gives  a  bill  for  the  remainder,  chargeable  by  mortgage 
upon  the  land.  Three  or  four  years  elapse ;  his  bills  become  due  : 
sometimes  he  provides  cash  to  meet  them,  but  more  frequently  he  has 
bought  something  else  with  what  he  had  saved  for  the  purpose,  and 
must  sell  the  first-purchased  field  in  order  to  pay  the  debt  upon  it. 
The  new  buyer  may  perhaps  pay  down  only  a  part  of  the  sum,  and 
thus  leave  two  successive  mortgages  on  the  land.  Thus  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  gi'ound  of  not  more  than  an  acre, 
the  price  of  which  was  to  be  divided  among  three  successive  pro- 
prietors. Nay,  I  have  seen  estates  bought  entirely  upon  a  three  years' 
credit,  and  when  that  time  was  elapsed,  sold  again  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  original  purchase-money. 

The  Roussillon ais  are  in  general  a  fine  race  of  men,  compared  to  their 
north-eastern  neighbours  ;  their  features  are  strongly  marked  and  exr 
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pressive,  particularly  when  moved  by  the  fiercer  passions.  Indeed^ 
fheir  sun-burnt  faces,  early  marked  by  wrinkles ;  their  dark  hair  and 
eyes  ;  their  stout  make  and  muscular  limbs,  never  allow  them  to  have 
any  thing  soft  or  amiable  in  their  appearance.  The  women,  in  gene- 
ral, exposed  like  the  men  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  partake  of 
that  masculine  harshness  of  features  which  certainly  does  not  become* 
the  fair  sex.  But  here  a  /air  sex  certainly  does  not  exist ;  and  if 
beauty  is  to  be  sought  for  amongst  them,  it  must  be  in  that  long  dark 
hair,  those  bright,  round,  black  eyes,  expressive,  as  it  were,  of  every 
thouglit  or  feeling;  that  beautiful  set  of  teeth,  and  ever-laugh- 
ing mouth ;  in  short,  that  bewitching  activity  in  every  feature  and? 
Mmb,  which  is  never  to  be  met  with  among  the  beautiful  and  fair,  but 
cold  and  passive  inhabitants  of  our  northern  climates. 

The  dress  of  the  men,  like  their  language,  is  nearer  to  the  Catalo- 
nian  than  to  the  Lauguedocian  ;  short  jackets,  high  pantaloons,  and 
occasionally  a  red  sash.  But  the  far  more  conspicuous  part  is  the 
head-dress,  a  knitted  woollen  cap,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  about  two 
feet  long  and  of  equal  breadth,  to  the  end,  which  is  slightly  rounded.. 
These  long  ends  hang  down  either  on  one  side  or  behind,  or  are  folded 
on  the  crown,  as  convenience  or  coquetry  may  suggest.  The  cap  is^ 
warm  and  comfortable  ;  and  when  clean,  as  it  usually  is  in  districts  so^ 
rich  as  Lower  Roussillon,  is  really  veiy  elegant.  On  their  feet,  those 
who  have  not  yet  adopted  the  French  shoes  wear  the  Catalonian  spar- 
dilles,  a  sandal  made  of  pack-thread,  with  a  very  small  heel-apiece  and 
toe-piece,  and  tied  round  the  ancle  with  blue  tape.  The  stockings  thejr 
wear  with  these  sandals,  if  indeed  they  wear  any,  are  without  feet, ex- 
cepting a  small  strap  under  the  sole  to  keep  them  down. 

The  dress  of  the  women,  I  mean  in  the  country,  out  of  the  town  of 
Perpignan,  is  not  showy.  We  seldom  meet  with  that  variety  of  co- 
lour that  the  Provengales  delight  in,  or  the  eternal  orange  brown  of 
the  Montpellier  grisettea  ;  they  seem  to  prefer  dark  and  dingy  co- 
lours, greys  of  different  shades,  frequently  in  broad  stripes,  or  occasion- 
ally scarlet,  the  only  gaudy  colour  that  pleases  them.  Their  short— 
waisted  bodies  and  thick  petticoats,  gathered  up  into  an  enormous 
hunch  on  the  back,  are  much  the  same  as  in  Languedoc ;  but  in  the 
head-dress,  it  is  only  on  the  northern  limits  of  Roussillon  that  you  still- 
observe  the  small,  narrow  frilled  cap,  and  broad,  flat  beaver  hat  of  the 
other  province.  Farther  south,  it  is  the  Catalonian  ret  and  handker- 
chief. This  reti^  a  black  net,  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  put  on  like 
the  men's  caps,  except  that  it  is  firmly  tied  round  the  head  with  a 
black  ribbon.  The  long  tapering  end  hangs  down  the  back,  and  is  ter- 
minated with  a  handsome  tassel.  Over  this  is  a  three-cornered  hand* 
kerchief,  tied  under  the  chin,  so  as  to  show  over  the  forehead  the 
ribbons  of  the  ret,  the  third  corner  sticking  out  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  With  this  head-dress,  and  their  round  bare  foreheads  and  pro- 
minent features,  shining  and  sun-burnt,  they  certainly  do  not,  in  gene- 
ral, look  very  graceful  or  lovely,  yet  I  have  sometimes  seen  it  worn  sa 
as  to  become  them  exceedingly. 

One  quality  both  men  and  women,  the  latter  in  particular,  possess 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  is  vociferation,  doubly  striking  in  a 
country  where  the  purity  of  the  air  adds  so  much  to  the  conveyance  of 
Boand.     The  noise  of  a  market  or  fair,  or  even  of  the  every  day  con- 
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Tersation  of  a  town,  may  sometimes  be  beard  for  miles,  and  if  you 
bappen  to  be  present  at  tbe  striking  of  any  common  bargain,  and  do 
not  understand  tbe  language,  you  would  tbink  tbe  parties  were  quar- 
relling for  life  and  deatb  ;  and  wben  tbey  really  do  quarrel,  it  is  truly 
'  terrific  ;  tbeir  features  are  worked  up  to  a  pitcb  of  animation  scarcely 
conceivable  by  tbose  wbo  bave  not  seen  it ;  tbeir  beads  bent  forward, 
tbeir  arms  tbrown  back,  tbey  stamp  tbeir  feet,  and  both  parties  pouring 
fbrtb  at  once  a  never-ceasing  volley  of  words  in  a  voice  whicb  drowns 
every  otber  sound,  you  would  believe  tbat  instant  murder  would  ensue. 
Yet  tbey  seldom  come  to  blows ;  a  quarter  or  balf  an  bour  of  tbis  vo- 
ciferation usually  terminates  tbe  dispute,  eacb  party,  as  be  quits  the 
contest  to  resume  bis  work,  still  repeating  the  very  word  by  whicb  the 
battle  began.  Whether  at  work  or  at  play,  talk  tbey  must.  In  tbe 
fields,  wben  alone,  tbey  sing  or  bold  conversation  with  others  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  Among  tbe  bills  about  CoUieure,  I  have 
often  been  surprised  by  loud  cbaunting,  in  alternate  responses,  when 
I  could  see  no  one  ;  at  last  I  generally  discovered  among  the  vines,  two 
.  peasants,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  valley,  holding  a  conversation  in  this 
singular  manner. 

Dancing  is  one  of  their  chief  amusements.  No  holiday  is  suffered  to 
pass  by  without  it,  and  in  many  places  they  meet  for  tbe  purpose  almost 
every  Sunday  during  tbe  whole  summer.  Tbey  have  not  yet  got  the 
quadrilles  and  waltzes,  now  universal  in  Languedoc,  but  retain  their 
old  genuine  Catalouian  dance,  and  a  most  singular  one  it  is.  Their 
ball-room  is  either  a  court-yard,  tbe  village-green,  or  the  public  square 
of  a  town ;  tbe  orchestra,  raised  upon  wine-casks,  consists  of  from  one 
to  half-a-dozen  hautboys,  if  this  name  can  be  given  to  the  jarring, 
screeching,  noisy  instruments,  never  in  time,  never  in  tune,  which  you 
may  hear  a  mile  off  from  the  village,  trying,  each  in  his  own  key,  which 
can  act  most  in  opposition  to  every  established  principle^<>f  music  and 
harmony.  These  are  accompanied  by  a  little  drum  (about  eight 
inches  diameter),  and  a  set  of  Pan's  pipes,  quite  inaudible,  whilst  the 
hautboys  are  at  work,  but  which  are  set  a  going  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity at  every  interval  in  tbe  concert.  The  dance  is  begun  by  young 
men  alone,  who  form  a  ring,  holding  hands,  go  round  and  round,  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  or,  breaking  the  circle,  dance  about  in  various 
directions,  moving  tbeir  feet  with  great  activity  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  point  d'orgue  as  long  as  the  musicians'  breath 
can  hold  it  out.  The  whole  then  recommences  in  the  same  manner  till 
after  the  second  or  third  pause,  when  some  of  the  young  men  beckon 
to  those  amongst  the  surrounding  girls  whom  tbey  wish  for  partners, 
and  who  immediately  join  in  tbe  ring.  These  ladies  figure  away  oppo- 
site to  their  partners,  alternately  advancing  as  he  retreats,  or  retreat- 
ing as  be  advances,  or  turning  round  with  him  till  the  next  pause,  by 
which  time  the  couples  are  all  formed.  As  soon  as  the  point  d'orgtie 
conmiences,  all  the  girls  are  seen  rising  on  a  sudden  high  above  the 
heads  of  tbe  crowd,  and  remaining  there  sometimes  for  above  a  minute. 
This  is  done  in  two  ways ;  the  modern  and  genteel  fashion  is  for  the 
couples  to  join  two  and  two,  each  girl  places  her  bands  on  the  two 
men^s  shoulders,  and  tbey,  supporting  her  under  the  arm,  raise  them 
considerably  above  their  beads,  and  hold  them  there  as  long  as  they 
can.    Two  girls  being  thus  closely  opposite  to  one  auother>  they  often 
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exchange  a  kiss  in  this  position,  to  show  their  freedom  and  activity. 

But  the  far  more  common  mode  of  elevation,  as  well  as  the  one  that 

pleases  the  girls  most,  as  showing  greater  strength  and  dexterity  in 

-  their  partners,  is  for  her  to  place  her  left  hand  on  his  right  shoulder, 

taking  his  left  hand  with  her  right ;  he  sets  her  on  his  right  hand,  and 

thus  raising  her  at  arm's  length  above  his  head,  spins  round  and  round 

with  her  sitting  on  his  hand.     The  excellence  of  the  cavaliers  consists 

'  in  the  height  to  which  they  can  raise  their  partner,  the  length  of  time 

they  can  keep  her  up,  and  the  number  of  turns  they  can  take.     This 

elevation  is  the  greatest  delight  of  the  girls ;  and  as  during  the  figuring 

they  frequently  change  partners,  according  to  the  caprice  of  either, 

there  is,  immediately  before  the  point  d'orgucy  a  busy  struggle  to  seize 

.  on  the  strong  and  active,  and  then  universal  smiles  and  laughter,  in 

which,  as  a  spectator,  I' always  joined,  for  never  did  I  see  any  thing 

more  ridiculous.  After  the  point  d'orgue,  the  figuring  about,  followed 

by  another  elevation,  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  when  the  dance 

ceases,  and  the  musicians  (whose  lungs  must  indeed  be  powerful  to  hold 

.  out  as  they  do)  are  at  last  allowed  to  take  breath. 

This  Catalonian  dance,  as  it  is  called,  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
a  favourite  among  the  higher  classes  at  Perpignan.  It  is  now  confined, 
in  that  town,  to  shopkeepers  and  grisettesy  but  it  is  still  universal  in 
all  country  towns  to  the  south  of  the  Tet,  more  so  even  than  in  Cata- 
lonia, where  the  spirits  and  habits  of  the  people  do  not  allow  at  present 
,of  much  idle  mirth.  The  other  amusements  of  the  Roussillonais  con- 
sist chiefly  in  bowls  and  nine-pins;  the  97»0//e,  so  general  in  Languedoc, 
is  but  little  played  here  ;  and  when  neither  bowls  nor  dancing  are  going 
forward,  they  frequently  spend  the  Sunday,  collected  in  groups,  their 
arms  folded,  sitting  before  their  doors,  or  leaning  against  a  wall,  ab- 
solutely doing  nothing. 


IMPERTINENT   CURIOSITY; 

OR 

CURIOUS  IMPERTINENCE. 

Poor  Debonair  !  If  ever  man  deserved  a  passing  sigh  from  the  lovers 
of  sociality,  it  was  Sam  Debonair,  for  all  his  successes  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  were  the  fruit  of  his  own  good  spirit,  while  his  only  failure 
was  the  effect  of  the  narrow-mindedness  of  others. 

Hie  had  as  little  to  answer  for  in  the  cause  that  cut  short  his  popu- 
larity as  a  child  coming  into  the  world  has  to  answer  for  the  sins  of 
its  parent.  But  the  world,  we^know,  entails  not  only  original,  but  con- 
ventional sins  upon  every  descendant  of  Adam,  and  dooms  an  unhappy 
babe  heir  in  reversion  to  all  the  contempt  due  to  a  reprobate  parent. 
Sam  had  as  much  reason  to  complain  as  such  a  babe.  The  world 
made  and  decreed  his  mortal  sin,  for  I  will  pledge  my  faith  there  was 
-no  virtual  depravity  in  it ;  it  was  a  metaphysical  mode,  a  combination 
of  simple  ideas,  harmless  in  themselves,  but  voted  by  the  framers  of 
virtues  and  vices,  the  right  worshipful  the  public,  to  be  bad  ;  and  so 
it  became  bad,  nobody  knew  why,  nor  did  any  one  care  to  ask  himself 
why  he  should  cut  honest  Sam's  acquaintance,  but  cat  it  he  did,  because 
public  opiuion  (the  jade !)  would  have  his  offence  to  be  unpardonable. 
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Now  I  fearlessly  tell  the  self-same  judjifes  of  poor  Sam,  that  thei^& 
was  no  transgression  at  all  in  his  case.  I  am  not  going  to  suppress 
any  part  of  his  mysterious,  imputed  delinquency,  but  to  enable  the 
public  to  judge  the  case  again  dispassionately,  as  they  have  no  mark  now 
in  Sam,  nothing  to  keep  alive  their  vindictiveness,  since  he  is  out  of 'the 
way ;  and  I  will  be  content  to  be  cut,  rumped,  and  cold-shouldered  as  he 
was,  if  his  offence  was  any  thing  but  an  imaginary  one. 

lie  had  somehow  got  into  a  middling  class  of  society,  made  up  of 
the  most  agreeable  constituents ;  men  of  moderate  incomes,  retired 
officers,  professional  candidates,  commercial  speculators,  and  literary 
aspirants.  Such  formed  the  principal  ingredients  of  a  circle  united 
for  amusement  and  conviviality.  It  included  little  of  the  forms  of 
l^igh  life  beyond  what  politeness  exacted ;  no  punctilious  calls,  and 
printed  inquiries  for  all  occasions  ;  no  obligatory  parties,  and  concerts 
of  donna^s  and  buffo's  to  crushed  and  mummied  audiences.  These 
were  waived  in  favour  of  unceremonious  invitations  to  partake  of  good 
fare  and  unfashionable  mirth.  On  these  occasions  no  one  thought  of' 
leaving  out  rare  Sam.  Even  if  he  made  thirteen  at  a  dinner-table, 
still  it  was  no  objection,  for  Sam  was  as  good  as  two,  which  made  all 
square  again ;  or  he  was  counted  for  nobody,  but  went  included  with 
the  makers  of  the  party,  and,  of  course,  was  not  the  odd  man.  He  was 
everywhere  vice-president,  being  allowed  by  each  to  be,  like  Themis- 
tocles,  the  second  best.  He  was  evidently  the  pivot  round  which  the 
circle  moved.  If  you  went  to  one  coterie  you  saw  Sam  ;  if  to  another, 
though  there  might  be  a  change  of  the  set,  you  were  still  gladdened  to 
meet  Sam.  The  envious,  indeed,  called  him  trumps,  spunge,  burr, 
fixture,  standing  tlish ;  but  even  envy  courted  his  society,  and  for  a 
long  time  could  not  so  much  as  spoil  a  dinner  upon  Sam.  He  was  not 
to  be  blown  down  by  a  breath,  for  he  had  taken  root  in  the  heart,  or 
at  least  the  void  that  passes  for  it ;  and  if  the  root  did  not  hold  firm 
against  a  storm,  it  was  not  because  he  had  not  thrown  out  shoots  and 
fibres  enough  to  twine  himself  round  any  mortal  heart,  but  because  the 
heart  was  barren,  and  wanted  soil  for  so  generous  a  plant. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  his  agreeable  qualities,  and  to  say  in 
what  his  universal  power  of  pleasing  consisted.  Was  it  his  face,  his  man- 
ner, his  conversation  ?  but  these  were  only  secondary  to  something  from 
which  his  own  animation,  affability,  and  power  of  entertaining  sprang; 
something  that  was  indexed  in  his  whole  address,  that  made  it  impos- 
sible to  impute  bitterness  or  duplicity  to  any  thing  that  he  said  or  did. 
You  were  prepared  by  his  look  for  a  good-natured  observation,  and 
when  it  came,  you  naturally  coincided  in  the  remark,  for  it  was  timely, 
and  the  speaker  was  in  good  faith,  and  no  bad  judge  of  what  influenced 
human  opinions.  But  he  was  far  from  being  a  general  panegyrist ;  and 
there  were  such  shades  between  his  admiration  of  a  virtue  and  his 
palliation  of  a  fault,  as  none  but  the  blind  could  overlook.  Of  course 
his  silence  was  severe  censure ;  but  Sam  seemed  loth  to  exercise  such 
jurisdiction  ;  his  pride  was  in  exalting  human  nature,  and  human  na- 
ture was  grateful  to  him  as  long  as  could  be  expected  from  human 
nature.  Thus  I  account  for  Sam's  growing  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends, 
until  a  sudden  blast  supplanted  him  from  so  arid  a  site. 

If  we  descend  to  particulars,  Sam*s  address  was  easy,  free,  and  un- 
copied ;  it  had  nothing  austere  or  dignified.     He  entered  a  room  like 
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ooe  who  eiiters  a  picture  gallery,  quite  unabashed  at  the  glances  of  the 
portraits,  yet  reverentially,  and  with  the  hope  of  gratification  in  his 
H^pect.  lafe  would  have  been  a  blank  to  him  without  society,  and  no 
dbe  could  more  strictly  worship  the  rules  that  tend  to  refine  it.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  was  the  veriest  republican  in  conviviality  that  could 
lie  ^  for  he-adilialitted  of  no  degrees  in  a  drawing-room.  He  instantly 
levelled  hisdself  to  the  smallest  in  company,  and  paid  no  more  defe- 
rence %o  the  highest  pj-etensions  than  to  the  most  unassuming  claims  ; 
npt  even  to  fi»e  women  would  he  allow  one  jot  more  superiority  than 
tp  the  humblest  candidate  in  the  room.  He  deemed  it  a  sneaking 
p^  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  weaker  vessel;  for  he  had  no 
questionable  maxims  to  inculcate,  no  ulterior  views  beyond  mere 
cheerfulness ;  therefore,  he  did  not  seek  tools  in  the  other  sex,  but 
companions  ;  and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  contended,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  grown  children,  and  that  those  foibles 
ought  not  to  be  flattered  which  have  induced  men  of  gallantry  to  rank 
them  as  such. 

Sam  was  further  distinguished  from  a  man  of  gallantry  in  being 
cruelly  deficient  in  answaring  the  minauderies  of  the  fair,  who  tried  to 
make  him  one.  A  lady's  fan  or  glove  might  drop  twenty  times  with- 
out creating  a  pause  in  his  conversation  ;  if  it  was  more  inconvenient 
for  the  lady  to  stoop,  he  would  pick  it  up,  and  present  it,  but  al\i  ays 
without  compliment  or  parenthesis ;  for  he  hated  breaks  in  a  dialogue, 
especially  if  they  were  artfully  introduced;  it  was  like  the  wilful 
snapping  of  a  guitar-string  in  the  midst  of  a  melody.  Again,  his  ser- 
vice to  the  ladies  always  went  to  the  extent  required,  and  no  farther ; 
if  a  lady  fainted,  he  would  chuck  the  due  portion  of  cold  water  in  her 
face,  and  -then  consign  her  to  female  hands,  without  hanging  over  her  to 
stamp  his  imagination  Vith  monumental  images,  and  to  compose  prema- 
ture elegies.  It  was,  therefore,  time  lost  to  try  tricks  with  one  who  had 
such  discretion  as  always  to  render  the  legally  prescribed  service,  and  no 
more.  In  cases  of  suffering,  it  mattered  little  whether  it  were  an  an- 
gejic  creature  or  a  puppy-dog  ;  Sam's  act  was  still  that  of  a  kind  phy- 
sician, whatever  degree  of  anxiety  he  might  feel  for  one  more  than 
the  other.  Some  looked  upon  him  as  cold-hearted,  because,  while 
others  turned  with  paraded  solicitude,  Sam  had  only  done  the  needful, 
and  made  no  more  of  the  accident  than  it  was  worth,  refusing  to 
squander  lavishly  upon  one  object  an  overabundant  stock  of  that  sym- 
pathy that  belonged  in  common  to  all  suffering  creation. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  defect  of  j!)o/«7e««e,  or  rather  this 
impartial  urbanity  of  manner,  would  have  excluded  him  from  general 
favour  ;  but  it  was  no  such  thing.  It  caused  him  to  steer  clear  of  the 
shoals  upon  which  others  founder ;  for,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  softer  sex,  he  was  a  more  general  favourite  than  half  the  cajoling, 
intriguing  fellows  that  buzzed  about  them.  Neither  were  there  any 
jealousies  in  regard  to  one  who  seemed  to  have  no  exclusive  partiali- 
ties. No  husband  or  brother  secretly  cursed  him  for  his  insinuating 
ways  ;  no  wife  looked  askance  at  him  for  seducing  her  husband  from 
home.  He  was  the  friend  of  both  sides  of  the  house  at  once,  and  little 
miffs  were  sure  to  be  forgotten  the  moment  Sam's  honest  face  illumined 
the  hearth  ;  not  that  he  ever  sat  as  umpire  in  family  differences,  but  he 
had  the  enviable  power  of  drawing  off  the  thoughts  from  gloating  upon 
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morbid  fancies ;  of  introducing  a  new  train  of  pleasurable  ideas  ;  and 
of  reconciling  every  one  to  himself,  by  calling  forth  his  powers  of 
amusing,  till  he  made  the  veiy  heart  swell  with  the  buoyancy  of  self- 
satisfaction,  and  then  rise  into  the  heavens  with  the  expansion  of  be> 
nevolence. 

But  though  in  company  he  professed  liberty  and  equalitv  in  their 
greatest  latitude,  he  was  not  free  from  an  involuntary  preference  to 
the  society  of  ladies ;  they  were,  in  truth,  the  aristocrats  of  his  com- 
munity. But  there  was  nothing  crafty  or  political  in  his  devotion  ;  no 
compromise  of  principle ;  no  hope  of  reward  for  allegiance  ;  no  han- 
kering after  loaves  and  fishes.  He  did  not  court  them  as  rulers  of  the 
roast  or  comptrollers  of  the  tea-pot ;  and  though  a  constant  diner-out, 
he  never  purchased  a  dinner  by  adulation  to  any  of  them.  Aware  of 
his  bias  towards  female  society,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  restrain  it ; 
but  what  could  he  do  ?  The  old  man  was  strong  in  him,  and  his 
early  prejudices,  like  those  of  a  forsaken  creed,  were  active  long  after 
his  abjuration.  Besides,  there  was  something  in  the  intellect  of  both 
sexes  which  divided  his  ideas,  about  the  majesty  of  the  people  and  the 
voje  Dei,  which  his  republican  soul  heard  and  felt  in  mixed  assem- 
blies. He  thought  it  might  be  that  there  was  one  set  of  ideas  in  men, 
and  another  in  women  ;  and  that  these,  like  the  opposite  electricities, 
attracted  each  other,  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  existed  a  repulsive 
influence  within  certain  bounds, between  ideas  emanating  from  the  same 
sex.  In  his  heart  he  doubted  not  but  that  his  submissiveness  was 
compensated  by  an  equal  deference  on  the  part  of  the  adverse  sex,  and 
he  the  less  reluctantly  paid  his  qualified  homage  to  the  petticoated 
half  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  bright  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  the  human  heart,  that 
such  a  disposition  should  make  its  way  as  rapidly  as  it  did  ;  but  it  was 
no  less  strong  presumption  of  the  fickleness  of  that  heart,  that  it  should 
so  quickly  withdraw  its  kindness  from  the  object  it  had  cherished. 
How  it  came  about,  poor  Sam!  that  thou  wert  all  at  once  forsaken, 
•  thy  pleasant  ways  forgotten,  and  no  pleader  left  to  remind  the  un- 
grateful of  the  good  that  thou  hadst  done  them,  is  a  tale  that  will 
not  throw  credit  upon  any  one.  It  is  a  tale  that  thou  never  wouldst 
have  told  of  thy  fellow  man.  And  though  thy  big  heart  must  have 
often  swollen  with  the  sense  of  unmerited  neglect,  no  one  ever  heard 
thy  complaint,  or  ever  found  out  that  thou  hadst  conceived  bitterness 
for  their  ungrateful  desertion  !  Wherever  thou  art,  oh !  become  not  a 
misanthrope,  but  continue  to  dispense  those  gentle  charities  of  which 
nature  made  thee  her  almoner !  and  though  it  is  a  something  to  have 
the  heartstrings  wrung  from  the  objects  round  which  they  had  twined, 
yet  remember  that  a  spirit  like  thine  is  made  to  diffuse  itself  largely, 
and  to  sow  blessings  with  a  liberal  hand  on  every,  however  barren, 
soil !  What  better  comfort  canst  thou  promise  to  thyself  ?  What  more 
healing  balm  ? 

We  have  undertaken  to  relate  Sam's  fall,  and,  as  historians,  shall 
do  our  best  to  account  for  the  circumstance  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  there  is  something  so  odd  and  capricious  in  the  world's  proceed- 
ing, that  we  dread,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  credit,  to  give  the  state- 
ment, and  to  draw  our  own  conclusions,  lest  the  accused  world  should 
start  up,  and  deny  the  imputation,  and  dare  us  to  the  proofs.    The 
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facts,  howeyer,  are  undeniable.  Sam  lias  fallen  from  the  sphere  in 
which  he  shone,  and  no  one  knows  what  has  become  of  this  general 
guest  since  the  time  in  which  his  welcome  was  withdrawn.  They  saw 
the  last  of  poor  Sam  when  they  discarded  him ;  no  one  could  g^ve  a 
better  reason  for  this  cruel  conspiracy  than  his  neighbour,  and  that 
was  at  l>est  a  pitiful  acquiescence  in  the  sentiments  of  others. 

^o  goliaokto  the  origin  of  this  confederacy,  we  must  record  the  ex- 
istence of  two  beings,  a:s  ill-organized  for  social  intercourse  as  Sam  was 
harmoniously  adapted  to  that  end.  They  were  a  brother  and  sister,  of 
the  name  of  Trapp,  who  had  pushed  their  way  into  this  pleasant 
throng,  and  stroye  hard  against  the  stream  to  maintain  their  footing 
there  ;  for  neither  had  a  coalescing  turn ,^  and  both  had  mean  and  fur- 
tiye  designs.  They  began  by  courting  Sam*s  society,  as  a  stepping- 
atene  to  other  connexions,  and  their  attentions  increased,  in  proportion 
as  tliey  found  it  a  passport  to  general  notice.  Sam  was  deceiyed  by 
their  ciyilities.  While  drinking  Trapp's  claret,  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously suspect,  that  Trapp  was  merely  using  him  as  a  stalking- 
horse  ;  but,  as  an  open-hearted  man, he  fancied  that  these  demonstra- 
tions proceeded  from  growing  inclination,  and  he  sought  to  requite 
thera  by  a  corresponding  good-will.  When  his  more  mistrusting  friends 
refused  to  chime  in  with  his  new  associates,  he  did  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  warm-hearted  ally,  and  at  length,  by  dint  of  good 
turns,  brought  the  Trapps  to  be  tolerated  among  his  sect. 

It  may  be  that  he  outstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence  in  prosecuting 
a  good  intention,  and  that  he  showed  himself  too  warm  an  adyocate  in 
the  cause  of  persons  whom  he  knew  so  little  of ;  and  it  might  be  that 
this  uncalled-for  good  helped  to  riyet  the  suggestions  that  were  after- 
wards flung  out,  of  Sam's  partiality  to  Miss  Trapp;  a  lady  who  must 
DOW  come  forward,  to  yield  a  clue  to  the  explanation  sought.  And  so, 
Alicia  Trapp,  spinster,  step  forth  !  cull  up  your  best  looks,  and  put  on 
your  most  imposing  attire,  and  stand  at  the  bar  of  good-fellowship, 
and  state  why  as  genial  a  companion  as  eyer  lived  should  be  black- 
beaned  at  your  request  ?  But,  first  of  all,  dismiss  that  tall,  bambooed 
footman,  who  stalks  behind  you,  like  the  guardian  giant  of  a  damsel 
in  chiyalrous  romance,  and  seems  to  intimate  that  you  cannot  cross  the 
street  without  danger  to  your  charms  I  Be  assured  that  you  are  safe 
in  this  refined  and  discerning  age !  And  now,  if  you  would  but  raise 
that  deep  yeil  of  yours  for  one  instant  till  we  have  inspected  those 
formidable  features,  you  may,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  whole 
court,  drop  it  again  for  ever  !  As  for  your  mincing  step,  retain  it,  in 
God*s  name,  with  the  rest  of  those  acquired  graces  to  which  it  is  so 
much  akin ;  and  continue  wisely  to  study  every  affected  air  that  can 
possibly  disguise  the  whim  of  nature,  who  was  certainly  doing  journey- 
work  for  some  Dutch  virtuoso  when  she  compounded  your  ensemble  ! 
But  forbear  to  prejudice  your  own  case  in  those  gruff  gutturals ;  fee  a 
practitioner  to  relate  the  facts,  and  save  your  modesty  the  repetition  of 
those  sundry  little  attentions  with  which  you  would  have  grafted  Sam's 
juicy  heart  upon  the  withered  core  of  your  own ;  by  the  enumeration 
and  perversion  of  which  you  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that  Sam 
had  trifled  with  your  affections,  when  the  truth  is,  that  you  have  none 
to  trifle  with  ;  that  you  but  gave  in  a  most  fraudulent  schedule,  when 
Jfm  returned  advances  of  the  same  to  the  account  of  honest  Sam. 
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Your  heart  did  not  break  through  his  default,  for  why  ?  There  were 
never  any  issues,  nor  any  outlays  of  feeling  that  could  have  caused  a 
failure  in  that  lifeless  concern. 

It  argues  more  for  Sam^s  good  nature  than  a  host  of  assertions,  that 
he  could  have  been  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  Miss  Trapp,  fof' 
there  were  so  many  contrasts  between  them,  that  it  must  have  puzzled 
the  best  casuist,  to  find  any  one  cause  of  affinity  or  mutual  attraction,, 
between  two  beings  of  such  opposite  elements.     The  most  obvious  of 
these  contrasts,  arose  from  her  snarlish  disposition,  which  loved"  ta 
gather  food  to  growl  over,  from  all  the  repositories  of  scandal  in  th^ 
parish.     Of  course  she  collected  the  garbage  of  The  Age  and  Bull,  aS" 
if  it   formed  the  substance  of  mental  recreation  in  this  life.     Sher 
flitted  and  buzzed  about  like  a  large  blue-bottle  fly,  leaving  nothing^ 
but  corruption  wherever  she  alit ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  Sam  coula* 
do,  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  her  tainting  touch.     But  he  did  often 
stop  the  excursive  career  of  the  plague  which  she  had  spread ;  and  by* 
confining  it  to  one  spot,  by  sifting  and  fumigating  the  infected  object, 
he  frequently  removed  the  danger;  and  proved  that  the  only  quaran- 
tine to  be  enforced,  was  a  rigid  abstinence  from   such  sources  of 
calumny.     As  this  was  reading  a  lecture  to  one,  at  least  his  equal,  if 
not  his  senior,  it  could  only  be  done,  with  effect,  in  the  most  persuasive' 
terms  of  friendly  advice ;  and  there  was  something  so  mitigating  in 
Sam's  reproofs,  that  Miss  Trapp  could  not  but  feel  consoled,  even' 
when  cheated  of  the  pleasure  of  rending  a  character  piece-meal,  ahd 
shamed  into  acknowledging  the  badness  of  her  authority.     The  more 
she  admitted,  the  more  Sam  seasoned  his  rhetoric  with  the  spice  of 
commendation,  till  at  last  she  became  as  docile  as  a  tame  rattle-snake, 
that  parts  with  its  venom  as  often  as  the  Faquir  presents  the  cotton- 
ball  for  its  imbibition,  and  then  becomes,  for  a  time,  a  safe  play- 
fellow.    But  if  Sam  gloried  in  extracting  the  poison, and  began  to  feel" 
some  interest  towards  his  pupil,  for  so  easily  unlearning  a  vice ;  his 
false  pupil  no  less  gloried  in  duping  her  master,  and  in  retaining  all 
the  time  that  appetite  for  detraction  which  was  nothing  short  of  her' . 
ruling  passion.     Beware,  my  honest  fellow,  of  the  concentration  of 
that  venom  which  is  gathering  but  a  keener  virus  from  every  dis- 
appointed stroke ;  and  remember,  that  the  viper  first  stings  the  bosom 
that  has  sheltered  it !   But  thou  wast  all  unaware  and  unguarded  !  else" 
what  could  induce  thee  to  dance  twice  running,  the  same  night,  with ' 
Alicia  Trapp?    Was  it  because  no  one  else  would  offer,  and  she  sat 
like  a  Hindoo,  who  has  lost  his  caste,  looking  desolately  on  the  sports 
of  his  nation  ?     Another  evening  too,  what  could  betray  thee  to  lead 
Miss  Trapp  to  the  piano,  and  to  beg  her  to  play,  for  she  could  thrum 
mechanically,  and  execute  without  taste  or  feeling  i     And  if  a  betry 
of  disappointed  girls  did  mar  all  thy  good  nature,  by  persuading  the 
player  to  add  her  croak  to  the  jingle  of  wood  and  wire — ^what  mighty^ 
onus  lay  on  thee  to  foil  their  malice,  and  to  drag  their  expected  butt' 
from  the  round  stool,  lest  she  should  commit  herself  again  ?     And  to 
do  it  under  pretence  of  consulting  her  upon  a  literary  morceau ! — as  if 
her  judgment  were  of  value! — and  as  if  thy  appeal  to  it  would  not 
turn  sour  upon  other  hearts,  as  mdch  as  it  proved  luscious  and  in- 
toxicating to  the   brain  of  Alicia !     Where  was  thy  Mentor  then  ? 
Where  was  the  aegis  large  enough  to  shield  thee  from  jealous  shafts? 
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No  where  •,  as  long  as  thy  most  deadly  foe  continued  under  the  same 
protecting  orb  with  thee. 

Next  mornirfg,  at  the  breakfast  table,  Mr.  Trapp  opened  his  lips  in 
a  very  unusual  manner,  to  commence  a  fraternal  objurgation,  in  the 
peremptory  tone,  which  persons  of  that  degree  of  consanguinity  think 
themselves  authorised  to  assume.  "  Upon  my  soul,  Alicia,  it  will  not 
do ;  it  does  not  please  me  at  all — something  too  particular  in  Mr, 
Debonair's  attentions — talked  of  openly— ought  to  keep  a  sharp  look 
out — demand  an  explanation — honour  concerned — imperative  sense  of 
duty;"  the  gaps  being  filled  up  with  mouthfuls  of  sausage  and  buttered 
toast ;  the  whole  making  not  a  very  connected,  but  a  clearly  intel- 
ligible discourse  to  the  ears  of  his  fair  sister.  Now  this,  however  it 
might  be  intended,  was  one  of  the  kindest  speeches  that  had  ever  been 
addressed  to  her  bv  her  brother.  It  assumed  the  possibility  of  an 
event  highly  flattering  to  her  charms,  such  as  they  were.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  a  perfect  amnesty  of  quizzing,  on  love  affairs,  between 
brother  and  sister,  from  very  sincerity  of  soul,  because  each  thought 
the  other  too  little  prepossessing  to  afford  matter  for  a  good  hit ;  so 
that,  joke  or  no  joke,  it  was  very  complimentary  in  the  brother  to  take 
it  up  iu  this  way,  and  to  announce  it,  however  hypocritically,  as  an 
article  of  his  faith,  that  she  had  at  length  achieved  a  conquest.  It 
only  remained  for  her,  if  she  wished  to  prolong*  this  most  relishing 
remonstrance,  to  put  on  a  conscious  appearance,  that  her  judge  might 
be  severe  in  proportion  to  her  confusion,  and  charge  her  with  more 
than  the  evidence  warranted.  She  accordingly  jingled  the  cups  and 
saucers ;  allowed  the  teapot  to  run  over ;  heaved  a  sigh  of  several- 
horse  power ;  hid  her  face  in  her  muslin,  and  blushed,  as  it  were^ 
behind  the  curtain  ;  then  threw  her  eyes  directly  on  the  carpet,  with 
80  much  of  the  air  of  a  convicted  culprit,  that  an  ordinary  justice  of 
the  peace  would  have  been  satisfied  of  her  guilt,  and  have  immediately 
set  about  saddling  somebody  with  the  dreaded  incumbrance  on  the 
parish.  But  Trapp  (Lord  mend  him !)  had  not  faith,  hope,  or  charity 
enough,  to  believe  in  his  sister's  frailty ;  he  was  a  very  infidel  as  to 
her  powers  of  temptation,  by  which  reason  the  schne  was  lost  upon 
him.  But  though  he  was  quite  free  from  good-natured  credulity  in  the 
womanly  complexion  and  seductiveness  of  his  sister,  his  disbelief  did 
not  shake  the  orthodoxy  of  the  tenets  which  he  had  adopted,  and 
which  he  was  determined  to  maintain,  if  possible,  with  parchment  or 
pistol,  according  as  he  found  his  opponent  ill-disposed  to  either  of  those 
modes  of  settling  the  controversy.  The  assumptions  that  he  had  made 
of  Sam's  giddiness  were  very  liberal,  and  the  conclusions  he  had 
drawn  on  that  head,  most  logical.  But  as  part  of  this  inference  was 
founded  upon  intuitive,  as  well  as  demonstrative  knowledge,  we  must 
beg  leave  to  borrow  a  loose  leaf  from  the  scrap-book  of  Mr.  Trapp's 
.  conscience,  which  fell  out  one  day,  as  he  was  canvassing  his  grievances 
to  us.  "fhe  inscribed  syllogism  ran  thus : — Debonair  takes  me  for  an 
hon^t  fellow — therefore^  Debonair  is  a  fool.  If  Debonair  can  be 
goUed  in  so  plain  a  humbug,  he  may  easily  be  caught  in  a  more  com- 
plex noose : — Ergo,  &c.  As  to  his  sister,  the  sorites  might  be  dis- 
entangled thus: — Alicia  must  be  got  rid  of:  none  but  a  fool  will  have 
her:  bo  one  ever  endured  her  so  long  as  Debonair.  Debonair  is  a 
dMMt  eODSummate  fool ;  ut  suprd : — Ergo,  Debonair  must  have  her. 
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2ndly.  She  has  floundered  on  very  well  so  far ;  but  she  wants  tact  to 
clinch  the  business:  my  manosuvres  might  assist  her.  Manosuvring 
with  a  fool  is  a  sure  affair : — Ergo,  &c. 

Now  it  is  clear,  from  all  this,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
catechist  to  outstrip  the  limits  oif  modest  suspicion,  and  to  arraign  the 
would-be  sinner  more  austerely  than  her  father  confessor  could  have 
done.  Trapp,  therefore,  modestly  contented  himself  in  demanding—- 
whether  there  was,  or  had  been,  any  thing,  in  it?  Whether  Mr. 
Debonair  had  made  any  overtures  ?  if  he  had  broached  the  tender 
subject  ?  if  he  had  entered  upon  the  point  at  issue  ?  To  all  which 
Alicia  made  such  faint  and  compromising  denials,  that  Trapp  must 
have  been  the  veriest  churl  in  being,  if  he  had  not  persisted  in  assert- 
ing that  things  had  gone  too  far  between  them ;  that  they  had  passed 
the  point  where  it  became  him,  as  a  brother  anxious  for  his  sister's, 
happiness,  and  three  per  cent  consols,  to  interfere :  and  interfere  he 
would,  by  heaven!  by  asking  Mr.  Debonair  to  partake  of  venison 
two  days  running,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  and 

consummating  his  purpose ;  and  then,  by !  somebody^s  honour  • 

would  be  in  jeopardy,  if  nothing  came  of  it !  This  was  a  kind  warning  > 
to  Miss  Trapp  to  prepare  for  action  ;  and  she  did  dispose  every  thing 
in  an*ay,  from  her  girdle  even  to  her  garters.  It  turned  out,  by  the 
most  fortuitous  premeditation,  that  no  one  could  be  found  disengaged 
to  join  these  parties,  and  consequently  Sam  had  two  long  tete-a-tetes 
with  Alicia,  during  an  after-dinner  nap,  in  which  the  brother  chose  to 
indulge.  We  have  been  able  to  collect  abundance  of  testimony  from 
Miss  Trapp's  green  bag,  relative  to  these  most  critical  interviews, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  much  impropriety  was  then  enacted.  We 
shall  state  the  special  instance  in  our  own  way,  that  we  may  not  offend 
public  decorum,  by  using  the  broad  and  equivocal  epithets  with  which 
her  story  was  surcharged.  It  seems,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  evening,  the  conversation  turned  upon  lap-dogs,  dpropos  to  a 
lionated  whelp  of  that  denomination,  that  nuzzled  himself  on  Miss 
Trapp's  knees,  and  by  his  size,  posture,  and  other  incongruities,  com- 
pletely burlesqued  the  old  allegory,  of  the  lord  of  the  shaggy  mane, 
crouching  harmless  before  virgin  purity.  Debonair  openly  professed 
his  dislike,  not  of  the  natural,  but  of  the  artificial  brood ;  assuredly  . 
from  no  envious  feeling  at  the  cur's  situation,  but  from  his  respect  for 
all  that  bore  the  form  of  human  creature ;  because  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  it  degraded  by  the  freedoms  of  a  favoured  brute,  that  was  itself 
degenerated  by  the  adoption  of  human  whims  and  fashions.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  feeling,  Sam  spoke  warmly  against  the  waste  of 
sentiment,   between  a  lady  and  a  beast  incapable  of  returning  his 

Sassion ;  so  that  it  became  imperative  on  Miss  Trapp  to  renounce  the 
og,  or  the  man.  In  this  tender  contest,  the  dog  had  undoubtedly 
the  best  right  to  be  preferred  ;  for  he  had  partaken  of  her  bed  and 
board  long  enough  to  found  a  prescriptive  right  to  Doctor's  Commons 
for  the  future,  supposing  that  he  had  reason — or  money  enough — to 
prosecute  his  claims.  But  Miss  Trapp  had  laid  it  out,  for  the  future, 
in  a  different  way  ;  and  had  resolved  that  a  dog  should  never  come 
between  her  and  the  more  dignified  object  of  her  choice — a  husband : 
so  the  dog  was  to  be  kicked  d  mensd  et  thoro,  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  Old   Simon,  the  wooden  man  of  the  Fabliau»y  was 
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consigned  to  the  flames,  the  moment  his  mistress  had  obtained  a  more 
agreeable  substitute  of  flesh  and  blood.  Miss  Trapp,  therefore,  in 
the  softest  growl  imaginable^  declared,  that  '^  a  dog  should  never  be 
the  cause  of  dissension  in  the  family  in  which  she  happened  to  be 
domesticated;  for  that  she  would  turn  him  off,  as  in  duty  bound, 
whenever  he  was  proscribed  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  dictate,''  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  jerked  the  unconscious  Leo  from 
his  nestling  place.  The  dog,  as  was  very  natural,  gave  a  howl  at  the 
presentiment  of  his  approaching  disgrace ;  and  Sam,  feeling  himself 
the  cause  of  the  animal's  sufferings,  stooped  to  mitigate  the  pang  by 
a  caress;  whereupon  Leo,  stung  to  the  quick  with  jealousy  and 
revenge^  made  a  desperate  snap  at  the  fingers  of  the  rival  who  had 
supplanted  him,  and  drew  blood  from  honest  Sam*8  fore-finger.  To 
start  up  with  a  scream,  and  to  utter  the  most  doleful  lamentation ; 
and  to  hang  upon  Sam's  arm,  and  to  wipe  the  blood  off  with  her  lace 
apron ;  and  to— all  but  kiss  the  bleeding  wound ;  were  but  the  affair 
of  a  moment  to  Alice :  and,  when  she  had  spotted  over  her  entire 
garment,  to  continue  to  my-dear  him,  while  she  vowed  the  nasty 
monster  should  swing  before  morning,  were  but  the  affair  of  the  next— 
half-hour. 

Sam  protested  against  the  strangulation  of  the  cur,  as  it  was  not 
mad,  but  only  ill-bred  ;  and  did  let  slip  the  declaration,  that  he  might 
be  proud  of  the  accident  that  had  shown  his  dear  Miss  Trapp  in  so 
amiable  a  light.  To  this  Miss  Trapp  sighed,  or  hiccupped,  and  threw 
down  her  eyes ;  which  tropes  Sam  answered,  by  begging  her  not  to 
take  on  so,  for  a  gash  that  a  strip  of  rag  would  effectually  staunch.  A 
new  direction  being  thus  given  to  her  sad  thoughts,  she  hastened  to 
ahow  her  contempt  of  cambric  and  muslin,  by  tearing  up  several 
breadths,  to  make  bandages  for  Sam's  finger.  The  disfigurement  of  a 
gown  or  apron  was  not  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  the'  prize  she 
played  for.  But,  lo !  it  would  not  do,  without  a  cap  to  keep  all  snug  ; 
80,  strtt'Strit'StrityWent  her  softest  leather  glove,  to  form  a  purse,  or 
finger-bag,  for  Sam's  digit.  But,  behold!  it  was  too  tight,  and  small, 
for  so  big  a  finger  ;  and,  to  add  to  her  mishaps,  by  dint  of  fumbling, 
and  stretching,  and  working  it  too  much,  it  became  too  wide,  and 
would  not. fit.  These  trifles  are  only  worth  relating,  in  so  far  aar 
they  show,  that  MiSs  Trapp  had  none  of  the  spirit  of  augury  about 
her,  or  else  she  would  have  divined  from  those  omens,  that  all  her 
labour  of  love,  towards  a  part  even  of  Sam,  was  unavailing;  what 
then  could  she  expect  in  the  whole  ?  But  if  she  wanted  augury,  in 
lieu  she  had  downright  generalship  enough  to  know,  that  the  out- 
works must  be  secured,  before  the  citadel  can  be  stormed ;  and  she 
sought  to  get  possession  of  Sam*s  finger-ends,  as  the  weakest  points 
from  which  to  assail  his  heart.  With  this  view,  she  forcibly  occupied 
his  hand,  inverted  the  dismantled  finger,  and  would  have  carried  the 
remainder  by  assault,  but  thq,t  he  resolutely  withdrew  his  detach- 
ments, protected  them  by  a  breast-work  of  silk  handkerchief,  and 
manfully  entrenched  them  in  his  breeches-pocket ;  determined,  like  a 
prudent  commander  in  like  circumstances,  to  call  home  his  scattered 
troops,  and  not  to  be  seduced,  by  any  ruse  of  his  antagonist,  to  com- 
imt  himself  to  a  close  engagement  under  disadvantages.  Foiled  thus- 
In  her  stratagems  to  draw  him  out,  and  not  daring  to  send  her 
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akinnishcrs  so  near  head-quarters,  whither  his  outpost  had  retreated, 
she  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  shifts  of  diplomacy  in  like  cases,  and 
prepared  herself  for  a  feint.  It  would  have  come  on  in  the  right 
time ;  when  her  services  were  rejected ;  when  her  nerves,  that  had 
been  strung  beyond  their  pitch  to  aid  him,  were  now  suddenly  relaxed  ; 
^hen  multiplied  stains  of  blood  flickered  on  her  dizzy  sight.  When 
all  these  are  considered,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  occasion  folly 
warranted  the  expedient,  especially  as  it  was  met  with  a  show  and 
promise  of  success,  that  would  have  rendered  it  bad  policy  to  abandon 
the  measure ;  for  simple-hearted  Sam,  blinded  by  gratitude,  and 
perceiving  no  cold  water  at  hand,  as  a  last  resource,  seized  Miss 
Trapp's  unreluctant  hand,  and  gently  implored  her  not  to  faint. 
While  he  hung  over  her  reclining  person,  shedding  the  honey-dew  of 
benignity,  in  the  softest  words  of  blandishment  and  comfort — to  man 
the  whole  catastrophe — in  dropt  brother  Trapp,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
yawning  like  a  cod's^head  in  a  fishmonger's  shop.  He  had  heard  the 
.scream— the  bustle — and  protracted  his  entrance  for  a  time,  no  doubt 
expecting  to  see  fine  things  going  on.  He  was  apparently  not  dis- 
appointed ;  for,  with  an  affected  start,  a  well  toned  exclamation,  and 
a  look  of  surprise,  all  in  the  style  of  an  accused  pickpocket,  he 
nsbered  in  the  last  act  of  the  piece,  now  fast  drawing  towards  its 
denouement.  Sam  atarted  too,  for  he  was  -somewhat  flurried  at 
Trapp's  evident  mistrust  or  artifice  ;  but  determined  to  intercept  his 
Tetreaty  and  to  make  him  see  things  in  their  true  light,  upon  the  spot. 
But  it  is  a  hard  task  to  explain  the  commonest  occurrence  to  unwilling 
-ears;  particularly  when  the  very  witness  you  summon  half-swoons 
away  at  a  home  question,  and  is  but  little  anxious  for  your  excul- 
-pation.  Sam  laid  all  the  fault  upon  the  dog;  but  his  judge,  less 
eharitable,  was  mute,  and  would  believe  that  there  was  more  harm 
done  than  a  dog  could  do  ;  and  Miss  Trapp  looked  for  all  the  world 
as  if  she  meant  to  turn  approver,  and  to  own  herself  an  accessary,  for 
the  sake  of  convicting  the  principal,  and  clearing  the  dog  of  the 
'Capital  charge. 

It  was  evident,  by  the  first  words  that  fell  from  Trapp's  magisterial 
lips,  that  Sam  had  not  made  out  his  defence*— if  defence  it  were. 
**  Good  God !  Mr.  Debonair,  is  this  a  time  for  explanation  ?  when  my 
poor  sisteiv-delicacy  might  suggest  the  propriety  6£  deferring — though 
it  appears  odd,  very  odd  indeed.  Alicia,  my  dear,  you  had  better 
retire,  since  Mr.  Debonair  insists — *^  Mr.  Debonair  could  insist  upon 
iQiOthing,  after  that,  but  retiring  himself,  and  postponing  his  plea.  The 
€Ottrt  was  adjourned;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  information  of 
Alicia  and  the  dog  would  be  taken,  and.  sent  up  to  the  grand  jury. 
**  The  grand  jury !  whither  are  your  wits  straggling  ?  What  grand 
jury  would  take  cognizance  of  such  an  affair?"  It  matters  not,  I 
reply,  whether  they  were  a  grand  jury  regularly  empannelled,  or  a  mere 
self-constituted  inquest  of  busy-bodies,  who  love  to  put  people  upon 
trial  for  character.  It  matters  not  a  rush ;  for  in  all  essential  points 
the  .said  busy-bodies  exercise  the  same  functions  with  respect  to 
]:epatations,  and  return  or  quash  bills  of  scandal  upon  as  slight 
grounds  as  county  juries  do  bills  of  indictment.  In  this  case  it 
happened,  that  the  charges  were  so  technically  drawn  up,  that  any, 
the  most  dilated  censor  of  morals  must  have  waived  their  probability 
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in  favor  of  their  circumstantiality.  The  first  grand  count  was  for  a 
felony,  in  stealing  a  certain  commodity  from  Miss  Trapp's  person ;  to 
wit,  a  quantity  of  heart,  he  the  same  more  or  less,  value  five  shillings. 
The  second  was  for  a  trespass,  in  deflowering  her  apron,  hy  spilling 
thereon  certain  drops  of  blood,  to  the  great  damage  and  disrepute  of  the 
aforesaid  owner.  Then  followed  the  minor  counts  for  misdemeanours, 
for  doing  and  not  doing,  &c. ;  and  at  the  foot  of  all  was  tacked  the  cost 
of  muslin,  cambric,  and  leather,  lost  by  the  plaintiff  in  swaddling  the 
defendant's  finger:  and  I  assure  you,  by  the  time  these  counts,  ia 
various  editions,  had  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  above  high 
tribunal,  there  was  no  small  degree  of  odium  and  prejudice  excited 
against  the  traverser.  But  again  I  repeat,  it  matters  not,  who  the 
judges  were,  nor  what  the  accusation  was ;  nor  how  the  case  was  made 
out ;  nor  what  the  verdict  may  have  been  ;  for  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Sam's  disgrace :  nor  should  we  ever  have  detailed  it,  even  as 
an  episode,  and  would  now  scratch  the  whole  story  from  our  pages, 
but  for  the  strict  duty  that  devolved  upon  us,  as  matter-of-fact 
historians,  to  account  for  the  remotest  cause  of  the  prejudice  against 
poor  Sam.  It  arose  not  from  his  jilting  Miss  Trapp ;  to  give  the 
harshest  name  to  his  alleged  offence — for  we  will  be  bound  to  say, 
that  such  an  event  would  have  reinstated  him  in  the  good  graces  of 
all,  whom  he  had  alienated  by  his  attentions  to  her  ;  while  with  all 
the  rest,  a  word  from  honest  Sam  would  have  dispersed  her  insinu- 
ations against  him ;  for  as  it  was,  they  were  never  thoroughly  believed ; 
and  for  every  tirade  against  him,  there  was  a  load  of  diatribes 
against  his  defamers. 

When  exile,  by  this  species  of  ostracism,  was  enforced  against  Sam, 
the  Trapps  were  no  more  thought  of  than  if  they  had  never  existed ; 
or  else,  depend  upon  it,  they  would  have  been  included.  No  !  We 
are  anxious  to  exonerate  the  world,  with  all  its  caprice  and  injustice, 
from  the  disparaging  conjecture  that  they  could  have  hesitated  an 
instant  between  candour  and  duplicity — between  the  fairest  impress 
of  honest  worth  and  the  slimy  trail  of  low  contrivance.  Our  readers, 
we  hope,  will  dismiss  all  idea  of  Miss  Trapp  from  their  minds,  as  the 
cause  of  Sam's  ejectment  from  society.  She,  indeed,  was  instrumental 
to  it— so  was  the  dog ;  but  let  us  not  add  to  her  vain-glory,  by  giving 
her  credit  for  so  much  mischievous  influence.  It  required  no  less  a 
power  to  convert  Sam's  innocence  into  crime  than  an  enactment  of 
the  supreme  legislative,  the  world,  expressed  through  the  medium  of 
its  august  representatives,  Messrs.  and  Mesdames  This,  That,  and 
T'other.  The  act  never  had  a  preamble — the  offence  a  name.  It  was 
a  thing  eine  generis,  pro  tempore,  created  for  th^  occasion  alone — a 
Bin  not  to  be  found  in  Deuteronomy — the  very  genus  of  which  is  not 
classed  under  the  categories  that  include  all  terms.  Spirit  of  the 
Stagyrite,  aid  me  in  denning  or  describing  it ! 

Be  it  known  then,  that  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Trapp's  intrigues  and 
cabals  to  get  Sam  voted,  by  acclamation,  into  a  vacancy,  which 
Sam  by  no  means  wished  to  fill  (a  sort  of  night-constableship  of  St. 
Trapp's) ;  by  dint  of  repetition  and  amplification,  he  did  persuade 
the  overseers  that  Sam  was  not  what  he  appeared,  and  out  of  this 
persuasion  immediately  resulted  the  inquiry  which  cashiered  him ; 
and  that  was,  who  could  he  be,  if  not  what  he  appeared  ?    It  is  true^ 
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thatTrapp  spirited  on  the  question,  hy  mightily  incommoding  himself 
to  learn  who  the  man  was  that  had  (not)  made  pretensions  to  his 
sister,  and  called  upon  several  of  Sam's  intimates  for  precise  informa- 
tion on  that  head.  But  no  one  could  tell  Sam's  adjuncts,  style,  or 
pedigree.  They  knew  very  well  what  he  was;  for  nature  had  so 
clearly  printed  gentleman  on  his  noble  brow,  and  had  given  hira 
besides  such  letters  patent,  in  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  a  man 
of  honour,  that  the  blazonry  of  the  herald-office  could  not  have  added 
one  iota  to  his  real  respectability;  but  the  importance  of  who  or 
what,  in  forensic  language,  is  widely  different.  The  first  interrogative 
pronoun,  it  seems,  possesses  the  power  of  annihilation,  by  making  its 
relative  nobody,  whereas  the  last  can  take  no  such  liberty  with  its 
relations.  On  this  occasion,  the  little,  crooked,  impertinent  thing  ran 
from  house  to  house,  implicating  eveiy  one  who  had  ever  countenanced 
his  discarded  relative,  thus:  "How  did  you  become  acquainted  with 
this  interloper  ?  On  whose  recommendation  did  you  receive  him  ?  " 
And  each  catechumen  who  had  promoted  Sam's  reception,  and  who 
could  not  directly  and  properly  answer  the  spiteful  interrogation,  was 
pronounced  a  particeps  criminis  by  this  whole  tribe  of  who-ridden 
catechists. 

The  very  sectary  who  had  paved  his  introduction,  who  might  have 
prided  himself  upon  his  judgment,  could  tell  no  more  of  Sam  than  that 
he  had  met  him  in  a  stage-coach,  or  on  board  a  steam-packet,  and 
Invited  him  to  his  house  in  return  for  some  civility  ;  but  even  he,  in 
his  threatened  fulmination  against  a  heretic,  was  afraid  of  provoking, 
by  contumacy,  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  of  falling  under  the  same 
ban  of  excommunication  as  Sam,  should  he  stand  up  in  defence  of 
him.  Thus  Sam,  having  no  sponsor  nor  voucher,  was  cast,  like  an 
unbaptized  abomination,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  communion,  and  over- 
whelmed with  all  the  indignities  that  ignorance  and  bigotry  could  heap 
upon  him. 

How  it  happened  that  so  frank  a  fellow  should  not  have  confided 
all  about  himself  to  his  friends,  is  a  question  that  he  alone  can  solve  : 
probably  he  was  too  much  a  citizen  of  the  world  to  individualize 
persons  or  places,  too  little  of  an  egotist  to  distinguish  the  first 
singular  when  there  were  so  many  third  persons  of  vastly  more  histo- 
rical importance.  I  have  heard  him  speak  like  Plutarch  of  the  heroes 
and  brief  monarchs  of  the  late  war ;  but  he  so  backed  his  speech  with 
authorities,  that  none  could  tell  whether  his  knowledge  was  reading 
or  observation  ;  and  he  always  foiled  the  inquisitive  by  interposing  a 
prince  or  field-marshal  between  himself  and  his  challenger,  giving 
some  trait  of  his  highness  or  his  grace,  in  reply  to  a  question  about 
himself.  It  mj^y  be,  that  he  was  content  to  enter  the  portal,  without 
penetrating  into  the  temple  of  friendship ;  and  it  may  be,  that  his 
acquaintance  allowed  hjm  access  to  the  state-rooms,  while  they  inhos- 
pitably excluded  him  from  the  resting-chambers  of  their  hearts. 
Nothing  is  certain  by  the  sequel,  except  that  his  philosophy,  whether 
built  upon  natural  reserve  or  deep  knowledge  of  mankind,  was  well- 
founded ;  that  he  was  right  in  withholding  his  secret  from  the  world, 
and  in  letting  them  know  no  more  of  his  rank,  estate,  and  circum- 
stances, than  they  could  glean  from  his  coat,  occasional  coach-hire, 
and  rarer  tavern  treats. 
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But  a  secret  is  not  to  be  kept  with  impunity  from  the  curious.  As 
long  as  they  hoped  to  wheedle  him  out  of  it  they  showed  him  but  the 
fairer  countenance — for  there  is  something  piquant  in  mystery.  But 
when,  by  the  smothered,  scattered,  broken  cry,  it  became  evident  that 
the  pack  were  at  default,  and  that  his  incog,  could  not  be  scented  out, 
they  conceived  suspicion  and  ill-will,  in  proportion  to  their  former 
reliance  and  partiality.  Invitations  no  longer  showered  upon  him — 
smiling  aspects  no  longer  greeted  him — studied  neglects  were  heaped 
upon  him.  Still  the  rupture  might  have  been  accommodated  by 
friendly  intercession,  for  no  open  insult  had  ever  branded  him ;  bufc 
prying  meanness  at  length  gave  the  coup-de-grdce  to  the  martyr, 
whom  torture  only  hardened  against  confession ;  and  Trapp,  Trapp 
his  denouncer,  humanely  became  hfe  executioner. 

This  gentleman  still  affected  to  be  concerned  in  discovering  wlio  he 
was  that  had  presumed  to  engage  his  sister's  affection,  without — ren- 
dering himself  liable  to  an  action.  Forced  thus  to  make  it  an  affair 
of  honour,  by  the  impossibility  of  making  it  one  of  petty-fogging,  he 
pulled  his  courage  to  the  full  cock,  and  resolved  upon  a  meeting  with 
Sam.  Indeed,  two  things  rendered  it  almost .  imperative  that  he 
should ;  the  first  was,  that  his  own  bustling  activity,  in  impeaching 
another,  had  committed  him  with  the  world  as  a  man  who  wanted 
courage  to  redress  an  injury — the  second  was,  that  his  sister's  equi- 
vocating looks  and  half  replies  rendered  it  just  supposable  that  the 
match  might  still  be  concocted,  by  a  little  resolute  behaviour  at  the 
proper  juncture.  His  heart,  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath,  whispered  him,  that  a  man  will  do  a  great  deal  to  escape 
being  shot  at.  To  compound,  therefore,  between  his  heart,  his  sister's 
riddance,  and  the  world's  opinion,  he  resolved  to  seek  out  Sam  at  his 
lodging,  and  to  ask  him  who  he  was ^  in  the  fittest  place  for  such  a 
home  question,  previously  to  adjourning  to  Chalk-farm,  and  putting 
it  to  him  there. 

One  wet  Monday,  when  the  streams  of  pouring  rain  had  swept  the 
very  plodding  Jew  from  off  the  flags,  and  the  sound  of  old  clothes  no 
longer  reminded  us  of  Joseph's  many-coloured  coat,  for  the  sake  of 
which  his  brother-brokers  sold  him ;  when  the  very  ballad-singer 
lacked  courage  to  expose  his  dripping  person  in  the  running  channel, 
that  he  might  excite  the  ])ity  of  the  dry  and  sheltered — on  such  a  day, 
when  the  slaves  of  cupidity  and  want  had  housed  themselves  wherever 
they  could — Trapp  forsook  his  comfortable  dwelling  to  enclose  himself 
iu  a  damp  hackney-coach,  ordering  the  soaked  pilot  of  the  ark  to 
ferry  him  to  Mr.  Debonaii*'8  habitation.  To  his  inquiry,  the  suborned 
chambermaid  distinctly  replied,"  Not  at  home.'*  "  Not  at  home  such 
a  day  as  this  !  Impossible!  my  good  girl.  I  must  see  him  on  particular 
business.  Which  is  his  apartment?'*  demanded  Trapp,  brow-beating 
the  witness,  who  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  be  cross-examined  in  her 
fibs,  and  who  would  not,  for  her  salvation,  have  reiterated  the  falsehood, 
which  she  unscrupulously  told  on  her  direct  examination  ;  for  the  fact 
was,  she  had  only  sold  her  conscience  to  lie  in  those  three  precise 
words,  "  Not  at  homey*  and  these  she  had  repeated  so  often,  that  she 
really  could  do  it  with  a  good  face,  but  not  one  syllable  more.  Be- 
sides, there  was  a  degree  of  honesty  in  the  lie  that  supported  her  so 
far.     Debonair  had  stipulated  with  her  mistress,  that  he  should  be 
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invariably  denied,  and  the  mistress  had  hired  the  maid  on  that  under- 
standing ;  so  that  it  was  but  fulfilling  a  contract  to  lie  in  the  first 
instance.  But  the  articles  of  agreement,  unfortunately,  stated  nothing 
about  persisting  in  the  negation,  which  shows  how  negligently  some 
contracts  are  drawn  up.  Sam  had  consulted  no  authority,  legal  or 
clerical,  in  the  framing  of  the  agreement,  because  he  knew,  without 
them,  that  it  would  be  unjust  and  intolerant  to  enforce  it  against  the 
conscience  of  any  poor  dependant ;  but  exclusive  of  his  bargain  with 
the  housekeeper,  he  had  tendered  a  special  indemnity  to  the  maid,  to 
buy  absolution  to  her  soul,  if  she  would  so  far  risk  it  on  his  account 
as  constantly  to' deny  him.  The  devil  alone  stood  by  and  signed  the 
stipulation,  unseen  by  the  parties.  So  that  Sam  sat,  all  day  long, 
quite  secure  in  mind  from  every  intruder ;  and  might,  according  to 
the  compact,  have  so  sat  till  the  day  of  judgment,  (that  being  <he 
return-day  for  such  writs,)  but  that  the  said  attesting  officer,  in  the 
company  of  Trapp,  sought  to  summon  Sam,  long  before  his  time,  to 
account  for  another  not  less  deadly  sin. 

There  is  no  plea  to  excuse  the  immorality  he  committed  in  evading 
impertinence,  but  the  example  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  old  or  new 
proprietorship,  who  all  occasionally  do  the  like.  This  was  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty  which  Sam  abstracted  from  the  customs  levied  by 
society ;  but  is  there  a  legislator  that  does  not  cheat  the  treasury  of 
truth  as  much  ?  If  truth  is  a  tax  that  cannot  always  conveniently  be 
paid,  in  what  case  may  it  be  more  justifiably  denied  than  when  it  is 
levied  at  your  door  by  some  importunate  collector,  for  the  object  of 
annoying  you,  and  feeding  a  set  of  oflScious  meddlers  with  your  con- 
cerns ?  Trapp  was  at  once  a  collector  of  truths  and  a  distributor  of 
falsehoods,  consequently  a  meddler  high  in  office ;  and  on  this  occasion 
being  thwarted  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  he  determined  to  distrain 
for  the  tax  and  costs ;  and  having  commenced  by  levying  from  the 
maid  the  full  truth  of  Sam's  locale,  he  mounted  up  to  the  two-pair 
landing,  and  placed  his  sacrilegious  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  front 
door.  *  *  *  *  -^^j^g  there  no  genius,  good  or  bad,  to  arrest  his 
progress  ;  or  to  whisper  to  him,  as  he  passed  the  usual  limits  of  exotic 
residence,  that  he  might  be  intruding  upon  the  haunts  of  poverty  and 
embarrassment?  Something  of  the  kind  did  flash  across  his  mind; 
but  it  was  unattended  with  the  reflection,  that  his  was  not  the  soul  to 
comfort  the  distressed,  or  to  soothe  the  shame  of  detected  penury. 
Something  more  flashed  also  upon  his  mind's  eye  as  he  gained  the 
first  floor — forsooth,  that  his  intrusion  fairly  entitled  him  to  be  kicked 
down  stairs,  and  he  paused  a  moment,  as  if  scanning  the  altitude  of  the 
flight.  It  was  a  formidable  precipice ;  but  spite  and  curiosity  now  lent 
wings  to  his  design,  and  forward  he  dashed,  collecting  courage  as  he 
rose,  and  as  the  height  of  his  probable  fall  increased,  till,  most 
singular  to  say,  on  the  second  lobby  he  felt  himself  twice  the  man  that 
he  had  been  on  the  first — measuring,  no  doubt,  the  resentment  of  the 
insulted  tenant  by  the  apparent  humbleness  of  his  means.  And  were 
it  even  so,  Trapp ;  were  it  true  that  indigence  is  ever  patient  of 
wrong,  what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  authorised  you  to  reduce  your 
friend  to  that  indigence,  by  taking  from  him  the  name  and  credit, 
which  he  had  hitherto  borne,  of  a  man  in  easy  circumstances  ?  Was 
it  for  the  hope  of  insulting  him  with  impunity,  that  you  dared  to 
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destroy  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illusions  of  life — ^that  of  a  poor  and 
happy  man — that  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  companion,  spreading  happi* 
ness  abroad,  while  misery  and  want  were  depressing  him  in  secret  ? 
But,  out !  your  hand  was  upon  the  handle ;  let  us  usher  you  in,  pos* 
sessed  as  you  are  by  the  demon,  who  supplies  the  boldness  that  your 
nature  wants ! 

"  What !  hey !  ho  I  how  the  deuce  ?  who  the  devil —  V*  exclaimed 
Sam,  for  he  had  caught  a  view  of  the  club-foot,  and  naturally  exorcised 
the  owner  in  such  terms,  for  bringing  Trapp  to  intrude  upon  his 
privacy. 

"  Beg  pardon,  my  dear  friend — no  offence — ^I  hope  I  dont-— came- 
on  vital  business — heard  you  were  at  home,  walked  up  without  cere- 
mony," mumbled  Trapp  and  his  prompter  between  them. 

**  Certainly,  sir;  If  you  have  any  thing  to  justify  this  breach  of 
etiquette,  speak   it,"  sternly  answered  Debonair,  who  stood  in   his 
dressing  gown,  holding  a  camel-hair  brush  in  one  hand  and  a  tobacco-* 
pipe  in  the  other ;  having  bounced  up  from  one  of  the  awkwardest 
attitudes  in  which  human   dignity  can  be  surprised,  with  the  full 
assurance  that  this  pimping  scoundrel  had  witnessed  his  entire  per^ 
formance — as  he  had  in  reality.     For  Sam,  concluding  that  no  one 
but  the  maid  could  have  the  hardihood  to  bolt  in  upon  him,  and  the 
maid  being  in  his  secret  and  in  his  pay,  as  we  have  intimated,  had 
been  unwilling  to  destroy,  on  her  account,  one  of  the  finest  samples  ofT 
a  grin  that  human  invention  had  ever  conjured  up.     Truly  it  was  » 
most  comic  scene,  that  might  have  terminated  amicably  enough  in  a- 
downwright  fit  of  laughter,  had  the  devil  permitted  his  demented  pupiL 
to  give  way  to  such  conciliatory  mirth.     Figure  to  yourself  Debonair, 
sitting  before  a  toilet-glass,  his  hair  brushed  up  in  porcupine  fashion, 
his  neck  bare,  and  his  left  elbow,  the  hand  of  which  held  an  inverted 
pipe  over  a  pewter-quart,  poised  over  the  table — ^making  a  most  ludi- 
crous grimace,  and  chuckling  fitfully  at  his  own  image,  and  the  fancied 
sophistication  of  the  beer — ^while,   stroke  by  stroke,   he   transferred 
the  pattern  of  his  most  original  prize-grin  to  the  cover  of  a  papier* 
mctcht  snuff-box,  fixed  at  his  right  hand ;  and  went  on  working  and 
grinning  intermittently,  till  the  reflection  of  Trapp's  ugly  visage  in  the- 
glass,  as  he  turned  to  it  to  refresh  his  imagination,  made  him  jump  up 
like  one  who  sees  the  devil  or  an  apparition,  and  conjure  it  in  the  way 
we  have  stated. 

While  the  usual  hems  and  haws  are  going  forward  on  one  side,  and 
a  iQVf  impatient  demonstrations  on  the  other,  we  will  endeavour  to  de* 
scribe  the  internal  feelings  of  both,  without  which  the  ensuing  scene 
would  be  unintelligible.  We  will  begin  with  those  of  Debonair,  because 
they  are  the  less  complex,  although  the  more  comprehensive.  In  the 
first  place,  he  felt  that  his  secret  was  divulged,  and  that  it  would  be 
absolute  deceit  to  fabricate  any  tales  to  disguise  it.  On  his  littered 
table  lay  all  the  implements  of  a  handicraft;  paints  and  varnishes,  pots 
and  saucers,  and  boxes  innumerable ;  some  yet  featureless,  others 
glaring  with  the  likenesses  of  Paul  Pry,  Tim  Bobbin,  Doctor  Syntax, 
and  other  worthies,  but  far  the  greater  number  with  original  models 
of  tlie  broad  grin,  delineated  from  his  own  inimitable  essays  in  the 
mirror :  scattered  among  these  were  all  the  variety  of  fancy  articles 
that  require  the  'ornamenting  of  the  brush,  forming  together  a  little 
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repository  that  might  have  graced  an  angle  of  the  Bazaar,  and  en- 
titling Sam  to  rank  among  the  operative  toymen  of  a  certain  line.  He 
waSy  in  honest. truth,  a  journeyman,  an  unprivileged  one,  too,  who  took 
in  work  that  demanded  greater  genius  and  less  payment  than  that  of 
regular  artificers.  We  have  since  interrogated  some  of  his  employers, 
and  learned  in  part  his  dealings,  and  found  that  nothing  hut  the  most 
undeviating  industry  could  have  enabled  him  to  earn  a  competence  at 
this  trade,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  he  had  neither  half-pay  nor  annuity 
in  addition. 

He  stood  now,  without  any  of  the  pride  of  commercial  importance, 
in  the  midst  of  his  wares,  while  many  cogitations  succeeded  each  other 
in  his  mind.  The  ocular  attestation  of  Trapp,  while  it  confirmed  the 
futility  of  concealment,  was  not  the  first  suspicion  that  he  had  con- 
ceived of  'his  detection.  As  his  friends  withdrew  their  countenance, 
and  closed  their  doors  upon  him,  he  could  only  account  for  this  sudden 
dereliction  by  imagining  that  an  accident,  or  the  gossip  of  a  dealer,  had 
exposed  the  shifts  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  that  some  busy  fellow 
had  published  it  to  the  w^orld,  which  world,  as  they  generally  do,  had 
made  his  poverty  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  him  from  their  fel- 
lowship. How  he  resented  this  treatment  may  be  inferred  from  his 
mode  of  receiving  their  invitations ;  for,  as  he  never  accounted  it  an 
obligation  to  be  asked  out  to  dine  or  enliven  a  party,  so  he  never  felt 
aggrieved  when  omitted,  nor  was  he  ever  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any 
one  for  neglect.  He  could  not,  however,  but  feel  a  share  of  contempt 
for  those  who  had  founded  their  alienation  upon  such  wretched  grounds. 
Instead  of  being  lowered  by  his  poverty,  he  felt  himself  infinitely  a 
greater  man  than  any  of  those  who  had  made  it  the  measure  of  his 
worth.  He  was  now  ready  to  profess  it  openly,  since  his  manly  con- 
cealment had  miscarried.  As  for  the  individual  before  him,  Sam's 
honest  heart  attributed  to  him  no  share  in  this  visitation  but  his  own 
lawful  quota,  in  so  suddenly  falling  off  from  the  pressing  host  to  the 
shying  acquaintance.  Some  excuse  for  him,  in  addition  to  the  general 
conspiracy,  might  be  assigned  in  the  affair  of  the  bit  finger ;  but  as 
Sam,  to  avoid  misconception,  had  twice  called  upon  Trapp,  and  been 
twice  denied,  without  Trapp*s  ever  seeking  the  promised  explanation, 
it  was  natural  to  think  that  his  most  absurd  whimsies  had  blown  by, 
and  that  he  preferred  relinquishing  the  acquaintance  to  the  shame  of 
exposing  them.  This  mode  of  meanly  absconding  from  a  partnership 
without  settling  his  accounts,  only  made  Sam  doubly  despise  the  de- 
serter ;  so  that,  when  Trapp  pushed  into  his  apartment  so  rudely,  Sam 
saw  before  him  the  most  contemptible  of  his  late  fickle  friends  actually 
taking  a  greater  liberty  with  him  than  the  most  privileged  intimate 
could  assume  ;  and  his  soul  was  wroth,  not  that  Trapp  should  seek  an 
explanation,  but  that  he  should  do  it  in  so  ungentlemanly  a  way  I  not 
that  he  should  discover  his  (Sam's)  poverty,  but  that  he  should  do  it 
by  an  insult.  Wherefore,  on  Sam's  stern  countenance  might  be  read, 
"  Woe  be  to  you,  Trapp,  if  what  you  have  to  say  is  not  weighty  enough 
to  palliate  your  impudence !" 

Trapp's  reflections  were  more  fugitive,  and  much  more  difficult  to 
embody  in  description.  However,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  had 
set  out  upon  this  expedition,  as  an  envoy,  to  manage  the  concerns  of 
three  different  powers — the  world,  that  insisted  peremptorily  upon  his 
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challenging  Debonair ;  his  sister,  who  insisted,  right  or  ^Tong,  on  De- 
honair^s  proposing  for  her ;  and  his  own  heart,  which  plotted  much, 
but  insisted  upon  no  sine  qua  non  but  his  bodily  safety, — ^we  may  be 
able  to  account  for  the  sudden  revolution  in  his  plans,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  theological  hypothesis,  that  the  Tempter,  who  accom- 
panied him,  led  him  into  successive  scrapes  with  the  hope  of  producing 
a  duel,  that  he  might  pounce  upon  the  honourable  survivor ;  but  find- 
ing his  principal  shrink  back  for  want  of  boldness,  suggested  to  hi  n 
new  devices,  with  a  view  of  getting  his  neck  broke  through  the  win- 
dow. I  say,  though  the  nodus  is  "  fali  dignus  vindice"  and  though 
his  interposition  seems  absolutely  requisite  to  produce  the  instantaneous 
reversal  in  Trapp's  decisions,  as  well  as  to  extricate  him  from  a  most 
perplexing  hobble,  only  to  involve  him  in  a  worse  ;  still  I  do  not  think 
that  the  profane  have  any  right  to  call  in  the  intervention  of  superna- 
tural powers,  as  long  as  they  can  assign  even  inadequate  secondary 
causes  for  human  actions.  According  to  probability,  then,  Trapp  had 
seen  at  a  glance  the  whole  truth  of  Sam's  circumstances,  and  concluded 
that  it  would  be  as  rash  as  superfluous  to  ask  him  who  he  was.  It  was 
as  plain  as  life  that  he  was  a  becrgarly  artist ;  and  if  Trapp  wavered 
one  moment  in  thinking  him  a  dilettante  toyman,  he  was  reconfirmed 
the  next  by  Sam*s  disorder  and  irritation  in  his  first  impression.  This 
full  eviction  of  his  recent  surmises,  along  with  the  stout  carriage  of  the 
detected  pauper,  seconded  the  prudent  counsel  of  his  heart  as  to  him- 
self. As  for  his  sister,  it  was  scarce  worth  while  risking  a  duel  to 
constrain  a  beggar  to  make  offers  to  her,  when  he  felt  assured  that  she 
would  prove  the  sturdiest  recusant  on  learning  the  truth.  And  as  to  the 
world,  his  measures  were  taken  in  a  trice — how  to  reinstate  himself  in 
its  good  opinion,  and  to  sink  Sam  from  ever  rising  up  in  judgment 
against  him  ;  and  those  were  (for  we — I  hate  to  be  singular,  like  a 
quaker,  in  my  pronouns — are  a  minimum  of  the  world,  and  can  vouch 
for  his  having  resorted  to  the  iniquitous  measure)  to  represent  Sara 
as  a  needy  adventurer,  whom  he  had  compelled  to  apologise  in  his  very 
garret  for  his  presumptuous  pretensions  to  Miss  Trapp.  Thus  the  in- 
terests of  all  his  clients  being  attended  to,  it  only  remained  for  him 
by  no  misconduct  of  his  own  to  spoil  the  happy  issue  which  he  antici- 
pated to  his  diplomacy.  It  was  obvious  that  all  mention  of  Chalk 
Farm  must  be  suppressed,  nay,  every  thing  that  could  in  the  remotest 
manner  lead  to  it,  even  the  name  of  Alicia  Trapp.  But  how  in  the 
world  account  for  the  vital  business  which  had  led  him  to  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  seclusion,  without  referring  to  the  only  cause  that  could 
possibly  excuse  him,  was  in  truth  a  fresh  perplexity,  that  once  more 
made  him  measure,  in  imagination,  the  altitude  of  the  stair-case  and 
window,  and  shudder  at  the  idea  of  being  upon  the  second  floor. 

How  we  came  to  learn  the  mode  in  which  he  extricated  himself  from 
this  awful  predicament,  and  to  grasp  the  mental  process  by  which  he 
arrived  at  an  apology,  was  not  through  the  preaching  of  the  prompter, 
whom,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  pious,  we  have  all  along  devoutly 
supposed  to  have  instigated  these  evil  doings,  but  partly  through  our 
own  sagacity,  partly  through  a  short  statement  which  Sam  did  us  the 
honour  of  transmitting  to  our  hands  some  time  after  his  retreat  from 
his  invaded  quarters,  God  knows  whither. 
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We  will  stake  oar  chance  of  immortal  fame  against  a  small  portion 
of  the  legal  currency,  that  these  were  the  associations  which  suggested 
Trapp's  excuse — ^^  All  the  parties  are  disposed  of,  myself,  my  sister^ 
and  the  world ;  they  must  be  reserved  topics  ;  on  whom,  then,  am  I  to 
rely?  Is  there  any  one  else  implicated  in  that  d — d  drawing-room 
affair  ?  The  dog !  the  dog  forced  into  this  scrape.  Why  might  not 
the  dog  help  us  out  of  it  ?  The  dog  shall  serve  my  turn  ;  let  him  limp 
through  it  as  he  may,  and  be  hanged  to-morrow,  if  necessary,  to  cor- 
roborate my  story."  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  the  precise  train  and 
wording  of  this  extempore  pretext,  but  that  it  was  a  similar  chain  of 
ideas,  evincing  considerable  analytical  talent  in  Trapp,  who,  in  reply 
to  the  iterated  question  what  his  business  was^  bolted  out  the  following 
words: — 

"  My  business  is — a — one  of  anxiety — a — ^but  I  beg  you  will  not— 
a — alarm  yourself  unnecessarily.  The  dog — a — has  shown — a — symp- 
toms of  madness, — a — and  I  could  not  rest  satisfied  until  I  had  satis- 
fied myself  of  the  state  of  your — a — hand.     That's  all." 

Debonair  sprang  from  his  seat  like  an  enraged  whig ;  for  though  he 
was  a  good-natured  man,  he  had  none  of  the  facility  which  is  attri- 
buted to  that  character,  of  being  gulled  by  a  paltry  evasion :  he  rose 
in  a  passion,  and  actually  premeditated  the  execution  of  Trapp's 
worst  feai-s.  Trapp,  too,  had  started  up,  to  avoid  being  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage ;  but  a  sudden  fiood  of  dignity  rising  above  Sam's  ire,  he 
politely  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  said,  "  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Trapp ; 
collect  yourself  a  little ;  I  am  quite  disposed  to  yield  you  a  patient 
hearing.  If  you  have  any  explanation  to  demand,  pray  come  to  it  at 
once ;  you  cannot  possibly  have  sought  me  solely  with  the  view  you 
mention  ?" — ^^  Solely,  upon  my  honour,"  answered  Trapp,  deceived  by 
the  mildness  of  the  foregoing  tones  into  an  idea  that  he  had  imposed 
upon  the  speaker,  whose  intellect  he  had  undervalued,  for  reasons  before 
adduced.     Sam  immediately  added, 

"  Then  it  is  the  most  execrable  subterfuge  I  have  ever  heard,  and 
your  impertinence  is  inexcusable.  I  renounce  your  acquaintance  en- 
tirely, sir,  after  this  paltry  conduct ;  and,  to  prevent  my  terminating 
it  in  the  proper  way,  withdraw,  sir,  instantly." 

The  whole  infinitive  limb  of  this  speech  sounded  like  nothing  but 
stairs  and  windows  on  Trapp's  tympanum.  And  though  the  indica- 
tive and  imperative  were  mighty  harsh  moods,  as  here  used,  still  the 
alternative  between  walking  gently  through  a  door,  or  flying,  sans 
parachute,  through  a  window;  between  descending,  step  by  step,  a 
staircase,  and  being  tumbled  headlong  down  the  same,  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  rashly  rejected;  besides,  the  affront  in  the  noxious 
clauses  might  be  as  well  noticed  to-morrow,  in  a  week,  a  month,  or 
never,  if  Debonair  never  recovered  his  footing  in  society.  He,  there- 
fore, availed  himself  of  the  permission  given  him,  and  sneaked  out  of 
the  door,  cursing  the  audacity  which  he  had  mistaken  for  courage,  and 
half  misdoubting  in  his  heart  that  he  was  both  a  coward  and  a  rascal. 

To  these  conscious  characteristics  he  added  that  of  a  mean  reporter 
of  what  he  had  seen,  and  what  he  had  not  said  nor  done.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  Debonair  was  irrevocably  banished  from  his  circle,  if 
their  coldness  had  not  already  placed  polar  barriers  between  him  and 
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them.  They  had  exiled  him  on  suspicion,  hecause  they  could  not  find 
out  who  he  WHS ;  and,  instead  of  revising,  they  sanctioned  anew  the 
sentence  when  they  discovered  the  whole  truth  of  their  prying  query. 

That  it  was  a  most  unjust  post  facto  law,  made  for  his  particular 
ease,  to  punish  him  for  having  once  committed  the  error  of  forming 
intimacies  with  a  heartless  people,  is  unquestionahlc  ;  hut  it  is  not  near 
so  certain  that  the  greater  severity  of  the  sentence  has  not  fallen  upon 
the  judges  rather  than  upon  the  judged  :  and  that  numhers  have  not, 
long  ere  this,  missed  Debonair's  power  of  amusing  infinitely  more  than 
he  ever  can  have  missed  their  complaisance  and  mahogany  tables. 

Minimum. 


DR.  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH'S  LECTURES, 

ON 

COMPARATIVE  AND  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

[According  to  our  promise,  we  letum  to  our  task   of  reporting  the  opinions,  and  the 
accumulated  information,  of  these  very  interesting  lectures.] 

After  having  stated  the  phenomena  which  are  peculiar  to  life, 
and  which  constitute  it,  Dr.  Smith  proceeded  to  point  out  the  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  animal  from  vegetable  life.  He  showed  that 
the  animal  possesses  two  faculties  oi  which  the  vegetable  is  destitute  : 
that  the  phenomena  of  life  are  precisely  the  same  in  both  these  classes 
of  living  beings,  up  to  a  certain  point :  but  that  beyond  that  point  the 
animal  indicates  two  additional  phenomena,  of  which  there  is  no 
manifestation  in  the  plant. 

It  was  next  observed,  that  the  possession  of  these  additional  faculties 
necessarily  modifies  the  whole  economy  of  the  being  to  whom  they  arc 
communicated  ;  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  organization  by  which  the 
animal  is  distinguished  from  the  vegetable,  and  by  which  one  animal 
is  distinguished  from  another,  are  the  result  of  adaptations  which  are 
indispensably  required  to  adjust 'the  conditions  of  life  in  general,  to 
the  conditions  of  animal  life  in  particular.  As  this  modification  of 
the  general  functions  of  life,  by  the  communication  of  the  special 
functions  of  animal  life,  is  one  of  great  interest,  we  shall  follow  Dr. 
Smith  through  the  illustrations  he  gave  of  this  subject,  especially  as 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  led  him  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of 
the  organs  and  functions  of  the  animal  body. 

It  was  stated,  that  the  structure  of  vegetables  is  remarkably 
uniform :  in  external  configuration,  and  in  sensible  properties,  they 
differ  much  from  each  other ;  but  in  structure,  the  similarity  of  this 
whole  class  is  striking.  In  animals,  the  diversity  of  structure  in  the 
different  tubes  is  infinite  ;  and  that  diversity,  in  external  configuration, 
is  in  general  connected  without  very  important  differences  in  internal 
structure :  the  external  diversity  is  indeed  the  result  of  the  internal 
organization.  The  simple  structure  of  the  vegetable,  adequate  to  its 
simple  functions,  allows  of  uniformity  in  the  organization  of  the  class  : 
the  complicated  faculties  of  the  animal  require  numerous  and  com- 
plicated organs. 

The  vegetable  is  fixed  to  one  spot:  the  materials  adapted  to  its 
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nourishment  are  contained  in  the  soil :  its  roots  are  the  organs  by 
which  its  nutricient  matter  is  absorbed:  hence  it  must  always  be  in 
contact  with  its  nutricient  matter,  and  can  therefore  need  no  organs 
for  containing  it.  But  animals  are  not  attached  to  the  soil:  they 
possess  the  property  of  locomotion :  in  beings  thus  constituted,  it  is 
not  possible  that  their  nourishment  should  be  absorbed  from  the  earth. 
The  addition  of  this  faculty  of  locomotion,  renders  a  modification  of 
that  of  nutrition  indispensable.  Beings  which  continually  change 
their  place,  must  be  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting,  along 
with  themselves,  the  nutriment  necessary  for  their  support.  In  general, 
that  provision  is  made  by  furnishing  them  with  an  internal  cavity, 
within  which  they  deposit  the  substances  prepared  for  their  nourish- 
ment. In  the  coats  which  form  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  are  placed  the 
orifices  of  vessels  which  absorb  the  nutritive  particles.  This  cavity 
with  its  contents,  is  to  the  animal  what  the  soil  is  to  the  vegetable  :  its 
absorbing  vessels  constitute,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Boerhaave, 
the  internal  roots  of  the  animal. 

Many  of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  those  especially  which  inhtibit 
water,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  held  in  solution  by  this  fluid,  (for  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
any  animal  is  nourished  by  pure  water  alone,)  are,  in  this  respect,  in 
circumstances  precisely  similar  to  the  vegetable.  They  are  constantly 
in  contact  with  the  nutricient  particles  from  which  they  derive  their 
sustenance.  Accordingly  they  are  furnished  with  no  internal  cavity 
for  containing  their  food.  They  are  composed  of  a  gelatinous  homo- 
geneous mess,  the  porous  texture  of  which  is  endowed  with  the 
property  of  imbibing  from  the  surrounding  element  the  nutricient 
particles  necessary  to  maintain  its  integrity.  Of  these  animals,  the 
most  simple  consist  of  this  gelatinous  substance  alone,  without  any 
other  organs  whatever,  which  we  have  the  means  of  detecting :  in  the 
ascending  scale,  various  appendages  are  added,  which  constitute 
distinct  external  organs  ;  and  at  length  the  more  compound  are 
furnished  with  tentaculse,  special  instruments,  by  means  of  which  their 
nourishment  is  apprehended,  and  which  possess  a  very  striking  analogy 
to  the  roots  of  plants. 

But  in  the  higher  classes,  not  only  is  an  internal  cavity  provided 
for  containing  its  nutritive  matter,  but  that  cavity  is  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  admit  solid  substances.  At  this  point,  nutrition  ceases  to 
be  the  mere  imbibition  of  sustenance  from  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere. 
Preparatory  operations  are  now  necessary  to  apprehend  the  food,  to 
divide  it,  and  to  fit  it,  in  various  modes,  for  its  common  receptacle. 
These  operations,  together  with  the  changes  which  the  aliment  under- 
goes in  its  receptacle,  constitute  a  process :  that  process  is  termed 
digestion.  Thus  digestion  is  a  modification  of  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion, peculiar  to  animals,  and  rendered  indispensable  by  the  faculty  of 
locomotion. 

A  second  modification,  equally  indispensable,  arises  out  of  the 
necessity  of  conveying  the  nutritive  matter  to  different  parts  of  the 
body.  In  the  animal,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  complexity  of  its 
organization,  a  greater  force  is  required  than  is  necessary  in  the  vege- 
table, to  propel  the  nutritive  fluid  over  its  extended  surface,  and  into 
its  various  passages  and  cavities.     There  must  be  a  circulation  of  the 
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nntritive  fluid  ;  consequently,  vessels  must  be  furnished  to  contain  the 
fluid :  an  engine  must  be  constructed  capable  of  generating  a  force 
adequate  to  communicate  to  it  the  requisite  impulse.  Thus,  a  cir- 
culation with  the  organs  necessary  to  perform  the  function  constitutes 
a  second  complication,  strictly  though  remotely  connected  with  the 
communication  of  voluntary  motion. 

A  third  complication  is  rendered  indispensable  by  the  second.  The 
circulation  distributing  the  nutritive  fluid  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  depositing  every  where  the  nutritive  particles  as  they  are  needed, 
to  repair  the  waste  of  the  system,  means  must  be  procured  to  supply 
the  nutritive  fluid  with  fresh  matter.  For  this  object  the  digestive 
organs  are  provided.  Between  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  vessels 
which  carry  on  the  circulation,  there  must  therefore  be  a  communi- 
cation. That  communication  is  established  by  a  system  of.vessels 
termed  absorbents.  At  one  extremity  the  absorbents  are  in  commu- 
nication with  the  intestines,  the  organs  which  contain  the^ newly  formed 
nutritive  matter,  which  they  absorb  by  innumerable  orifices ;  at  the 
other  extremity  they  are  in  communication  with  one  of  the  main  trunks 
of  the  circulating  system,  into  which  they  pour  the  digested  aliment 
received  from  the  organs  that  prepare  it.  In  this  manner  a  direct 
communication  is  established  between  the  great  laboratory,  in  which 
the  nutritive  matter  is  prepared,  and  the  vessels  by  which  that  matter 
is  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  the  absorbent 
system  is  a  mere  complication  of  the  animal  organization,  rendered 
indispensable  by  that  of  the  circulation. 

But  the  aliment,  after  it  has  undergone  all  the  operations  to  which 
it  is  subjected  in  the  digestive  organs,  is  still  not  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
nutrition.  A  process,  by  which  its  heterogeneous  particles  are  con- 
verted into  one  common  nature,  and  which  is  termed  assimilation,  is 
performed  by  any  organized  body.  There  is  no  example  of  life, 
animal  or  vegetable,  in  which  this  process  does  not  take  place.  The 
function  by  which  it  is  affected  is  termed  respiration.  Respiration, 
performed  in  some  mode,  is  indispensable  to  life,  because  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  function  of  nutrition.  The  actual  mode  in  which 
it  is  effiected  in  any  given  instance  entirely  depends  on  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  individual.  Jn  the  vegetable  there  is  no  proper  circulation ; 
therefore,  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  plant  is  made  one  con- 
tinuous organ  of  respiration.  In  the  lower  tribes  of  animals  there  is 
no  circulation:  in  the  lowest,  respiration  is  performed  just  as  it  is  in 
the  vegetable,  by  the  whole  of  their  external  surface ;  in  animals 
somewhat  higher  in  the  scale,  peculiar  vessels  are  provided  for  this 
purpose,  by  means  of  which  air  is  conveyed  into  evei*y  part  of  their 
body.  Then,  whenever  there  are  distinct  vessels  and  a  proper  circu- 
lation, there  a  peculiar  organ  is  provided  for  the  function  of  respira- 
tion. General  circulation — respiration  by  a  special  organ — are  cor- 
relative conditions  from  which  there  is  no  duration  in  the  whole  extent 
of  tha  animal  creation,  and  for  the  latter  of  which  a  necessity  is  created 
by  the  former. 

Thus  we  perceive  here  the  communication  of  one  subordinate 
faculty,  that  of  locomotion,  necessarily  modifies  the  general  faculty 
of  nutrition,  by  creating  the  necessity  for  numerous  subordinate  expe- 
dients in  order  to  complete  it.     A  third  modification  arises  out  of  a 
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second,  and  a  fourth  out  of  a  third.  Whether  the  conformation  of  an 
animal  he  simple  or  complex,  its  structure  is  in  invariable  and  strict 
accordance  with  its  mode  of  life.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  animal  creation  as  an  arbitrary  disposition  of  parts ;  that 
no  organ  is  communicated  unless  there  exist  for  it  an  absolute  neces- 
sity;  that  no  organ  is  withheld  which  is  requisite  to  the  convenience 
of  the  animal,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  physiology  to  point  out  and  insist  on  the  wisdom,  and  beauty, 
and  beneficence  of  such  adjustments. 

The  functions  which  are  indispensable  to  animal  existence  are  those 
of  nutrition,  circulation,  absorption,  respiration,  reproduction,  sensar 
tion,  and  voluntary  motion. 

In  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals  no  distinct  organs  are  provided  for 
the  performance  of  these  different  functions,  at  least  none  that  can  be 
discovered.  The  substance  of  which  their  body  is  composed  appears 
to  be  entirely  homogeneous..  The  lowest  species  of  animalculi  consist 
of  a  single  globule,  which  looks  like  a  minute  drop  of  jelly;  yet  that 
globule,  besides  exercising  all  the  functions  of  the  vegetable,  is  un- 
questionably endowed  with  the  power  of  motion ;  as  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  judging,  that  motion  is  spontaneous,  and  if  so,  it  must  be 
the  result  of  sensation.  The  lower  tribes  of  zoophytes,  those,  for  ex- 
ample, which  consist  of  an  homogeneous  substance  similar  to  jelly,  are 
without  any  distinct  vessel  or  organ  ;  they  are  unquestionably  capable 
of  performing' all  the  vegetative  functions  ;  they  seem  to  be  endowed 
with  some  degree  of  spontaneous  motion,  though  slight:  in  all  those 
cases  one  and  the  same  substance  must  be  conceived  to  perform  func- 
tions extremely  different.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  animals, 
however,  for  every  distinct  function  there  is  provided  a  separate 
organ. 

Some  species  of  animalculi  arc  composed  of  a  simple  sac,  with  an 
aperture  at  one  extremity.  In  this  structure  there  is  no  distinct  ap- 
paratus for  digestion ;  yet  since  the  internal  surface  of  this  sac  is  ca- 
pable of  digesting  food,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  first  trace  of  an 
alimentary  tube ;  as  a  stomach  in  the  most  simple  form  in  which  that 
organ  can  exist.  It  is  the  same  with  the  gelatinous  zoophytes  ;  being 
without  any  distinct  apparatus  for  digestion,  the  entire  substance  of 
the  body  must  be  regarded  as  a  stomach. 

In  the  higher  classes  a  distinct  organ  is  provided  for  the  function  of 
digestion.  Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  sac  open  at  both  extremities  ; 
sometimes  of  an  elongated  tube ;  in  the  highest  classes,  of  both  united. 
In  every  different  species  the  sac  varies  in  capacity  ;  the  tube  differs  in 
length,  width,  and  convolutions.  The  principal  dilutative  of  the  sac 
is  termed  the  stomach ;  sometimes  there  are  more  dilatations  than 
one  ;  then  there  are  said  to  be  two  or  more  stomachs :  that  part  of  the 
tube  below  the  stomach  is  denominated  the  intestine ;  the  whole  of 
the  tube,  from  one  extremi  :y  of  the  organ  to  the  other,  is  called  the 
alimentary  canal. 

In  general  this  organ  is  composed  of  separate  coats,  the  internal  of 
which  is  commonly  a  continuation  of  tJie  external  covering  of  the  body. 
Hence  tl|e  external  and  internal  surface  of  the  animal  body  is  in  sre- 
ueral  composed  of  the  same  tissue,  and  modified  in  adaptation  to  its 
specific  function,  but  both  essentially  the  same. 
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The  great  fanction  performed  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach is  the  secretion  of  a  peculiar  fluid,  by  means  of  which  the  chief 
part  of  the  process  of  digestion  is  effected.  This  fluid,  termed  the 
gastric  juice,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the  whole  animal  economy. 
In  its  external  properties  it  is  without  colour,  without  odour,  without 
taste,  yet  it  is  the  most  powerful  solvent  known.  It  speedily  reduces 
the  food  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  into  a  pulpy  and  homo- 
geneous mass,  and  the  hardest  textures  yield  to  it ;  not  only  the  tough 
fibre  of  the  vegetable  substance,  not  only  the  muscular  and  membra- 
nous fibre  of  the  animal  solid,  but  even  hair,  shell,  and  bone  itself.  It 
is  a  universal  solvent.  Thus  the  same  sac  which  forms  the  receptacle 
of  the  food,  furnishes  the  menstruum  by  which  the  solution^  the  chief 
part  of  the  digestion  of  it,  is  effected. 

By  the  contractile  power  of  the  stomach,  its  contents  are  propelled 
into  the  first  intestine,  called  the  duodenum.  There  the  aliment  is 
mixed  with  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver,  termed  the  bile  ;  with  another 
fluid  secreted  by  the  pancreas,  termed  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  with 
the  secretion  of  the  surface  of  the  intestine  itself.  In  its  progress 
through  the  other  intestines,  mixed  in  like  manner  vrith  the  secretion 
of  their  surface,  the  aliment  becomes  as  completely  digested  as  is  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  this  system  of  organs.  The  mass  is  now  separated 
into  two  parts ;  that  which  is  fit  for  nourishment  is  absorbed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  vessels  termed  the  lacteals ;  the  rest,  the  excrementitious  por- 
tion, is  discharged  from  the  body. 

In  numerous  tribes  of  animals  there  is  no  proper  circulation.  In  the 
more  perfect  animals,  the  system  of  the  circulation  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  organs,  namely,  the  blood  vessels,  which  contain  the  nu- 
tritive fluid — and  the  heart,  the  great  centre  of  the  force  by  which 
chiefly  it  is  propelled  into  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  blood 
is  conveyed  from  the  heart  by  vessels  termed  arteries.  This  system 
begins  by  one  great  vessel  attached  to  the  heart,  called  the  aorta.  The 
blood  is  returned  to  the  hfPart  by  vessels  termed  the  veins.  In  their 
structure  and  properties  there  are  important  differences  between  these 
two  systems.  The  coats  of  arteries  are  more  thick ;  and  so  elastic, 
that  the  tubes  retain  their  round  shape  when  empty.  The  coats  of 
veins  are  thin,  and  so  pliable,  that  they  collapse  as  soon  as  their  con^ 
tents  are  discharged. 

The  arteries  divide  and  subdivide  into  ramifications  of  extreme  mi- 
nuteness ;  ultimately  they  become  so  small,  as  entirely  to  escape  our 
senses.  The  minute  branches  are  termed  the  capillaries.  The  capilla- 
ries, gradually  joining  each  other,  and  becoming  larger  and  larger  as 
they  unite,  terminate  in  the  roots  of  the  other  systems  of  vessels,  that 
is,  in  the  minute  branches  of  veins.  The  veins  uniting  with  each  other, 
and  returning  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  at  length  terminate 
in  two  great  vessels,  called  the  VENiE  CAViE.  These  pour  the  blood 
directly  into  the  heart.  In  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  lungs,  the 
reins  exceed  the  arteries,  both  in  number  and  size ;  consequently,  in  this 
division  of  the  system,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  proportionally 
slower. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  structure  of  the  heart  in  t^e  diffe- 
rent classes  of  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  showed  the 
simplicity  of  its  structure  in  the  former,  and  its  more  complex  organ!- 
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zation  in  the  latter.  From  the  structure  of  the  heart,  and  the  position 
of  its  valves,  he  showed  what  the  course  of  the  circulation  must  neces- 
sarily he,  and  described  that  course  at  length.  As  this  part  of  the 
lecture  was  wholly  demonstrative,  it  does  not  admit  of  being  reported. 
The  proofs  that  the  blood  really  circulates,  and  that  it  flows  in  the 
course  described,  were  stated  to  be  threefold.  1.  It  is  established 
by  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  valves.  The  blood  can  flow  in 
one  direction,  but  in  no  other ;  the  position  and  action  of  the  valves 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  taking  any  course  but  one.  2.  The  effect 
of  ligatures  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  blood  flows.  If  a  ligature 
be  placed  around  an  artery,  the  portion  of  the  artery  between  the  heart 
and  the  ligature  becomes  tumid  ;  that  portion  of  it  which  is  below  the 
ligature  becomes  empty.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  ligature  be  placed 
around  a  vein,  the  portion  of  the  vein  which  is  between  the  heart  and 
the  ligature  becomes  collapsed  ;  that  portion  of  it  which  is  between  thd 
ligature  and  the  extremity  becomes  swollen.  The  inference  can  be 
but  one ;  that  in  the  artery  the  blood  flows  from  the  heart ;  that  in 
the  vein  it  flows  to  the  heart.  3.  But  the  circulation  and  the  course 
of-  it  can  be  seen.  There  are  parts  of  certain  animals  so  transparent 
that  the  blood  vessels  and  the  fluid  they  contain  are  visible.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  tail  of  certain  fish,  and  in  the  web  of  the  frog^s  foot. 
If  either  be  examined  with  a  microscope  of  moderate  power,  the  circu- 
lation can  be  seen  perfectly  and  beautifully.  This  was  accordingly  well 
shown  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot.  ^ 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  and  to  exhibit  with  the  microscope  the  red  particles  on  which 
its  colour  depends,  and  which  was  distinctly  and  beautifully  shown. 
Without  following  Dr.  Smith  into  the  details  into  which  he  entered,  it 
must  suflice  to  state  the  result  to  which  he  arrived  ;  namely,  that  the 
blood,  as  it  is  found  in  the  circulating  vessels,  contains  every  element  of 
which  the  animal  body  is  composed ;  namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  azote,  together  with  the  different  compounds  formed  by  the  various 
combination  of  these  elements,  such  as  fibrine,  gelatine,  albumen,  and 
so  on  ;  and  almost  every  chemical  substance  which  is  found  in  the  body; 
as  phosphorus,  lime,  iron,  and  so  on.  In  this  heterogeneous  composi- 
tion of  the  blood,  it  was  observed,  we  see  the  material  out  of  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  different  animal  solids  and  fluids,  numerous  and  varied 
as  they  are,  to  be  elaborated ;  and  in  the  varied  disposition  of  the 
vessels  which  contain  the  fluid,  we  perceive  the  first  steps  of  the  pre- 
paration which  is  made  for  the  operation  of  this  subtle  and  mysterious 
chemistry. 

The  absorbent  vessels  establishing  the  communication  between  the 
digestive  organs  and  the  circulating  system,  or,  in  other  words,  forming 
the  channels  by  which  the  nutritive  matter  destined  to  renovate  the 
blood  is  conveyed  into  this  fluid  ;  it  was  stated,  that  in  the  more  per- 
fect animals  these  vessels  consist  of  two  distinct  sets.  The  first,  on 
account  of  the  colour  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  milk,  are  termed  lacteal  vessels.  These  receive  the  nutrinient 
vessels  directly  from  the  intestines.  Gradually  becoming  larger  and 
larger,  by  constantly  uniting  together  in  their  progress  to  thie  ven6us 
system,  they  at  length  form  one  trunk,  which,  from  its  passing  through 
the  thorax,  is  called  the  thoracic  duct.     The  other  set,  also  named 
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from  the  colour  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  which  is  pellucid  like  lymph, 
are  therefore  termed  lymphatic  vessels.  These  arise  from  every  part 
of  the  hody,  and  reconvey  into  the  blood  the  remnant  of  the  nutrient 
particles  which  have  not  been  expended  in  the  reparation  of  the 
system,  together  with  the  new  substances  which  have  been  absorbed 
from  the  different  surfaces  of  the  body.  These  also  terminate  in  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  thoracic  duct  itself  opens  into  a  lar^e  vein  near 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  that  side  by  which  the  blood  flows  into  th6 
lungs,  consequently  the  new  matter  furnished  to  the  blood  by  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  passes,  with  this  fluid,  directly  through  the  lungs: 
hi  this  organ  it  is  assimilated,  that  is,  converted  into  perfect  blood  : 
and  from  this  great  laboratory,  in  which  its  complete  preparation  is 
effected,  the  nutritive  fluid  is  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,- 
thence  to  be  sent  out  to  the  system  in  general. 

The  blood  when  it  leaves  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  of  a  bright  red 
colonr.  A  renaarkable  change  takes  place  in  its  appearance  during 
its  circulation  through  the  body.  When  it  returns  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  it  is  of  a  dark  mulberry  colour.  Hence  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  artery,  and  therefore  termed  arterial,  is  said  to  be  red ; 
that  contained  in  the  vein,  or  venoug,  is  called  black.  Black  or  venous* 
blood  is  found  to  be  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life  ;  its  power  to  repair 
the  waste  of  the  system,  and  to  afford  the  neccssaiy  stimulus  to  the 
action  of  the  different  organs,  is  exhausted.  To  accomplish  its  reno- 
vation, it  is  necessary  that  a  particular  process  should  be  established ; 
that  process  is  denominated  respiration.  It  seems  to  be  essential  to 
the  life  of  every  organized  body  that  its  nutrient  matter,  whatever  it 
be,  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  air.  Even  in  the  vegetable,' 
this  is  indispensable.  In  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  the  mode  in 
which  this  object  is  effected  is  veiy  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  accom- 
plished in  the  vegetable.  The  entire  surface  of  the  tissue  of  which 
the  animal  is  composed,  appears  to  be  a  respiratory  organ.  As  we 
ascend  in  the  scale,  special  means  are  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
air,  either  to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  or  throughout  its  whole 
surface.  The  lower  the  animal,  the  more  diffused  is  its  organ  of  res-' 
piration ;  the  higher,  the  more  concentrated.  In  animals  in  which 
there  is  no  proper  circulation,  a  particular  system  of  vessels  is  pro- 
vided for  respiration,  termed  tracheae.  By  these  tubes,  which  are  dis-' 
tributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  air  is  made  to  pervade  every  por- 
tion of  the  animal,  and  to  act  upon  the  nutritive  fluid,  at  the  instant  it 
is  expended  in  performing  the  various  functions  of  its  c^conomy. 

In  animals  which  possess  a  circulating^  system,  a  distinct  organ  is' 
invariably  provided  for  the  performance  of  this  important  function.  In 
every  case  the  object  of  the  function  is  the  same,  namely^  to  expose  an  • 
immense  surface  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  influence  of  tlie  ain     h\ 
every  case  the  object  is  effected  by  the  same  means,  namely,  by  a  mi- " 
nute  ratification  of  the  venous  blood  vessels  upon  an  extremely  delicate 
membrane.      The  mechanical   arrangement  of  the  apparatus  differs 
exffeedingly  in  different  animals,  but  its  structure  and  action  is  always 
essentially  the  same,  and  therefore,  considered  physiologically, it  is  the  • 
same  organ.     The  principal  deviations,  however,  are  only  two,  both  of 
whibh  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  element  in  which  the  animal  ' 
lives,  and  which  are  evidently  mere  adaptations  of  one  and  the  same 
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organ,  in  animals  constructed  npon  the  same  general  plan,  to  a  mod« 
of  life  essentially  different.  If  the  animal  reside  in  water,  a  fine  iJaetxw 
brane  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  lambxtt,  which  generally  consist  of 
several  series ;  upon  these  laminse  the  venous  vessels  are  expanded  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  minuteness,  and  with  these  the  water  is  brought 
into  continual  contact.  In  this  case  it  is  the  air  contained  in  the  watet 
that  acts  upon  the  blood.  Organs  constructed  in  this  manner  arQ 
termed  branchiae,  or  gills.  In  general  the  branchiae  are  protected  hy 
a  covering,  which  is  partly  ossious,  or  cartilaginous,  and  partly  mem- 
branous, termed  the  opeaculum. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  inhabit  the  land,  an  exceedingly 
delicate  membrane  is  folded  iato  numerous  and  minute  cells.  The 
venous  blood-vessels,  divided  to  an  extreme  degree  of  tenuity,  are 
spread  out  upon  the  walls  of  those  cells.  A  tube,  termed  the  wind- 
fiipe,  opening  externally  by  one  extreouty,  terminates  at  the  other  in 
these  cells  ;  th£  atmospheric  air  passes  by  this  tube  into  aU  these  deli-s 
cate  and  minute  cavities,  and  at  certain  periods,  during  the  process  of 
respiration,  completely  fills  them. 

The  object  and  the  result  of  these  different  arrangements  are  pre-^ 
wisely  the  same ;  by  both,  the  blood  and  the  air  are  brought,  not  inta 
immediate  contact,  but  so  near  to  each  other,  that  nothing  intervenea 
between  them,  excepting  an  exceedingly  thin  membrane,  which  presents 
no  obstacle  to  their  reciprocal  action.  The  blood  when  it  entered  the 
lungs  was  of  a  black  or  venous  colour  ;  it  had  distributed  to  the  sys^ 
tern  its  nubient  particles ;  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  affording  it  the 
requisite  degree  of  nourishment.  After  having  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  respiration  in  the  lungs,  it  flows  into  the  vessels  destined  to 
receive  it,  of  a  bright  red  colour :  it  is  now  arterial  blood ;  it  is  reno- 
vated ;  it.  is  refitted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system. 

Did  the  animal  possess  no  other  organs,  and  exercise  no  other  func- 
tions than  those  which  have  been  described,  its  existence  would  still  be 
merely  vegetative ;  but  it  is  further  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  per- 
ception and  of  voluntary  motion.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  the  organs 
by  which  those  powers  are  exercised. 

The  only  function  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  that  of  repro- 
duction :  its  organs  consist  of  two  classes ;  first,  that  which  prepares- 
the  fluid,  which  is  necessary  to  excite  the  pre-existing  germ,  and  to 
apply  it  to  that  germ ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  contain  and  protect 
the  germ  during  the  first  stages  of  its  development.  The  former 
constitute  the  male,  the  latter  the  female  organs.  The  vagina  receives 
the  fecundating  fluid,  and  conducts  it  to  the  uterus.  From  the  uterus 
a  duct  called  the  fallopian  tube  passes  to  the  ovarium,  which  it  em- 
braces. The  ovarium  is  the  organ  which  cont-ains  the  ova,  that  is,  the 
pre-existing  germ.  At  the  instant  of  impregnation,  one  or  more  of 
the  ova  are  separated  from  the  ovarium,  and  received  into  the  fallo- 
pian tube.  By  this  tube  it  is  conveyed  out  of  the  body,  if  the  animal 
be  oviparous ;  into  the  uterus,  if  it  be  viviparous.  The  ovum  has  now 
become  an  embryo ;  it  has  received,  an  impulse  by  which  the  principles 
that  were  inherent  in  it,  but  which  until  now  h^  remained  dormant, 
are  called  into  action.  It  begins  to  be  evolved ;  gradually  as  its  de- 
velopment goes  on,  it  derives  its  nourishment,  either  Irom  the  matter. 
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by  means  of  a  spungy  tnassr  of  vessels  conneeteck  xrith  the  maienial 
system  ;  or  if  it  b«  at  once  sepafated  from  the  pareat,  fVoM  ail 
organized  mass  called  tlie  egg.  After  it  had  arrived  at  the  ftill  terkHy 
it  jfs  forcibly  e^tpelled  by  the  uterus,  or  it  bursts  the  shell  withtn  Whidl 
it  had  been  enckeed. 

I>r.  Smith  concluded  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  stating,  that  kk 
the  general  view  \rhich  he  had  thus  exhibited  of  the  organs  and  func* 
tions,  the  organs  have  been  considered  as  eomple:£  bodies,  composed  of 
a  variety  of  different  textures,  and  the  functions  as  general  powers, 
subservient  to  particular  cases  in  the  ecofiomy:  that  there  are  fe# 
branches  of  Imman  knowledge  which  e^ieeeti  kr  !nter<(st  the=  study  of 
this  part  of  the  science  ;  Imt  that  there  is  another  part,  Irhlch,  thongli 
not  so  fascinating,  is  more  strictly  scientiffic,  and  which  has  been  tec 
generally  neglected ;  mamely,  the  exannincktion  of  the  phfsieaf,  in 
c^ntradistincHon  to  the/^»0/ causes  by  which  the  phenomena  peculto'  td 
the  IMng  body  are  produced.  He  observed,  that  when  we  conskier 
the  rela^n  between  an  organ  and  its  fmictions,  we  engage  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  what  is  termed  th&  final  cause ;  that  is,  we  inqaire  into 
the  special  use  which  the  organ  serves  in  the  economy.  When  we 
exan^ne  the  physical  means  by  which  any  particivlar  object  is  effected 
in  the  system.  We  investigate  what  is  denominated  the  ph^ieal  cause. 
The  drculalSon  of  the  blood,  considered  in  relation  to*  its  function; 
dtsctoses  a  complicated  system,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  adjiKted 
with  exquisite  and  wonderful  skill  to  the  completion  of  its  object; 
consiilered  in  relation  to  the  physical  agents  by  which  the  phenomena ' 
are  produced,  they  are  resolvable  into  a  few  general  powers,  such  as 
muscular  contractility,  membranous  elasticity,  the  hydraulic  properties 
of  the  blood,  &c.  It  was  observed,  in  condusion,  that  su^h  analytical 
investigations  are  eminently  scientifrc,  and  are,  indeed,  the  only  means 
by  which  wie  can  arrive  at  any  truly  philosophical  induction ;  and  that, 
after  the  general  view  which  h^  been  taken  of  the  organs  and  functions, 
such  an  analysis  of  the  textures  of  which  the  organs  are  composed, 
and  of  the  powers  by  which  the  functions  are  accomplished,  cannot  but 
cMiduce^  to  the  clearness  and  exactness  of  our  conception,  both  of 
structure  and  function. 
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We  have  read  these  Tales  with  an  interest  often  excited  even  to  a 
painful  degree  of  intensity,a.nd  with  frequent  admiration  of  the  author's 
powers ;  and  yet  they  are  productions  wild  in  fable,  clumsy  in  their  > 
machinery,  and  generally  defective  in  the  portraiture  of  character. 
The  author's  genius,.indeed,  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  mongrel  breed. 
In  extravagance  and  passion  he  resembles  Maturin;  in  incident, 
Scott;  in  accurate  description  of  manners,  Edgeworth;  in  prosiqg 
dialogue  he  is  alone  comparable  with ^Galtt  His  palpable  deficiencies 

*  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family. — Second  Series.  Comprising  The  Nowlans  andPetei' 
of  UkA  Casde.    In  three  yoHimes,    London.    Colbunu    1826. 

t  An  antiior  who  ought  never  to  be  trnsted- beyond  a  sin^e  volume.  His  ProvOst 
and  Annals  of  the  Parish  were  perfect  in  their  way ;  but  in  his  other  and  larger  worjcf 
hB  has  given  full'  scope  to  his  turn  for  proHne,  and  incessantly  reminds  us  of  Mr,  Ma- 
thew's  old  Scotch  lady,  with  her  interminable  story  about  nothing. 
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are  judgment,  and  that  intuitive  sense  of  fitness  which  we  call  tacL 
His  want  of  judgment  appears  in  the  scheme  of  his  plots  ;  his  want  of 
tact  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  the  display  of  his  powers ;  in  his  fail- 
ing to  perceive  that  he  may  exhibit  them  in  their  greatest  foiwe,  to  the 
pain,  instead  of  the  gratification  of  the  reader.     In  the  former  series 
this  fault  was  illustrated  in  a  whole  story,  The  Fetches,  which  left, 
together  with  a  most  disagreeable  impression  on  the  miiid,  a  feeling 
almost  of  resentment  at  the   misdirected  talent  which  had  so  idly 
sported  with  the  fancy,  and  turned  our  deepest  sympathies  to  folly. ^ 
This  tale  had  the  offence  of  a  hoax  in  it ;  we  felt  that  we  had  been 
betrayed  into  a  painful  interest  by  childish  iiiventions.    On  examining 
the  springs-  of  4he  imposition,  we  found  them  of  a  very  vulgar  ordeiu 
The  attention  may  be  strongly  captivated  by  images  which  disgust  the 
eye,  andsuch  was  the  secret  charmof  The  Fetches  ;  our  aversion  to  the 
ideas  made  us  dwell  on  them  with  distempered  earnestness,  as  aman  will 
gaze  on  a  corpse,  or  any  other  disagreeable  object,  because  the  thought 
of  it  offends  him.  Jn  The  JVowiand,  the  first  and  best  tale  of  the  New 
Series,  we  observe  more  than  one  example  of  this  kind,  of  attexajpt  at 
fascination  by  force  of  presenting  shocking  pictures.     In -one  instance 
it  fails,  and  the  effect  is,  of  course,  burlesque :  in  another  we  think  it 
succeeds,  and  the  consequence  is  disgust  to  the  reader, — ^honest,  ge- 
nuine, physical  disgust,  accompanied  with  a  slight  sickness  at  the  sto- 
mach, if  he  has  just  dined.     The  scene,  a  murder,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  admirably  painted  ;  but  as  it  offends,  we  think  the  talent 
displayed  on  it  ill  bestowed.     Allusion  to  this  description  leads  us  to 
observe  on  the  author's  imagination.     Passion  and  imagination  would 
seem  to  be  his  strong  points,  and  yet,  rt hough  he  appears  to  abound  in 
imagination,  we  never  find  the  ground  of  it  original.     He  is  always 
working  on  some  pattern  or  other,  and  not  always  nice  in  his  choice  of 
one.     Like  many  musicians,  he  cannot  play  without  notes  ;  there  must 
be  something  to  direct  the  motions  of  his -hands,  and  then  he  will  grace 
and  embellish  what  he  sees  before  him.     His  genius  is  essentially  pic- 
torial, and  he  does  nothing  without  copy.     H«  can  paint  the  progress 
of  ruin  in  an  Irish  jontleman's  hospitable  house,  with  the  pencil  x)f  a 
'Hogarth,  or  the  inmates  of  a  cottage  in  the  style  of  a  Wilkie ;  but  be- 
yond the  surface,  the  expression, -he  never  goes  with  effect ;  and  when 
he  attempts  to  describe  the  inner  springs  of  human  action,  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  secret  motions  of  hearts,  he  fails  altogether,  because  this  is 
a  machinery  beyond  his  keri,  one  which  his  intellectual  vision  has 
never  penetrated.    In  this  province  the  author  of  To-day  in  Ireland 
'as  incomparably  his  superior.   He  has  looked  at  more  than  the  outside 
of  things  ;  his  eyes  have  searched  deeper  than  the  picturesque ;  and 
he  threw  more  than  figures  and  landscape  into  his  work.     In  support 
of  our  remark  that  the  writer  of  the  O'Hara  Tales  is  always  working 
on  somiB  pattern,  taken  either  from  nature,  his  best  work ;  or  from  the 
inventions  of  other  books,  his  worst,  the  trjciac  tricia ;  or  from  recorded 
facts,  we  might  refer  to  many  examples,  which  would  be  admitted  as 
soon  as  seen.  For  a  striking  and  familiar  instance,  we  may  mention  the 
description  of  the  lovely  girl  in  John  Doe,  who,  partially  disrobed,  sits 
at  her  toilet,  gazing  on  her  lover's  miniature.     This  is  a  perfect  lite- 
rary gem  ;  it  is  all  grace,  taste,  and  elegance^  and  the  effect  is  bewitch- 
in|^.    A  popular  picture^  which  deserves  equal  praise^  was  at  first  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  scene  in  the  book,  but  it  turned  oiif, 
by  the  ready  and  ingenuous  avowal  of:  the  author,  that  the  original  of 
his  design  was  the  picture.  In  The  Nowlans  we  find  two  mclo-dramatic 
adventures,  derived  from  a  memorable  assassination  in  the  South  of 
France.  The  murder,  to  the  details  of  which  we  have  already  adverted 
and  objected  as  sickening,  is,  indeed,  obviously  a  copy  of  the  main  cir- 
cumstances of  the  assassination  of  Fualdes.  The  pig  is,  in,  n^eroy 
to  our  tastes,  omitted ;  *  but  there  is  the  horrid  and  deliberate  prepa- 
ration ;  the  vessel  brought  in  to  catch  the  blood  ;  the  cloth  to  wipe  it 
vp  ;  the  tbroat  cut  before  the  starting  eye-balls  of  a  hidden  witness, 
a  trembling,  terror-struck  woman !  The  other  dramatic  situation^ 
taken  from  a  story,  whether  true  or  false  we  know  not,  connected 
with  the  same  tragedy,  is  that  of  a  girl,  who  goes  to  meet  a  villain 
at  midnight,  by  appointment,  and  observes  a  man  at  the  place  of 
assignation  digging  a  grave.  The  Idea  of  this  incident  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  French  print  of  Bancal  or  Bastide  (which  we  forget),  digginga 
grave  for  a  girl  supposed  to  have  witnessed  the  murder  of  Fualdes, 
and  who  is  sent  on  an  errand  to  the  criminal  in  the  fields,  in  order  that 
he  might  murder  her.  We  could  mention  other  copies,  not  only  of 
scenes  and  incidents,  but  characters,  jiby  Nowlan,  for  instance,  is 
the  Laird  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian ;  with  this  difference,  indeed, 
that,  instead  of  a  miser,  he  is  a  spendthrift,  but  in  stolidity  and  general 
bearing  they  are  one  and  the  same;  The  chief  villain  of  this  tale^, 
too,  iv£v  Frank,  is  an  exaggeration  of  Stanley,  who  associates  him* 
self  with  the  smugglers  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  contracts 
a  m^tialliunce.  The  Irish  villain,  to  be  sure,  is  of  a  complexion  many 
siiades  deeper,  and  of  a  more  odious  profligacy  than  his  prototype.  Ha 
robs  a  mail-coach,  commits  murder,  and  would  have  assassinated  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  wha  is  illegally  married  to  him,  and  who  is  a  par- 
tial copy  of  Jeanie  Deans.  In  the  character  of  this  Mr.  Frank,  we 
find  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  author*s  want  of  tact.  The  slang 
conversations  which  this  worthy  holds  with  one  of  his  associates,  are» . 
for  the  most  part,  unintelligible,  and,  to  the  la»t  degree,  tedious 
and  offensive ;  they  disgust  the  fatigued  reader,  without  adding,  in 
9,ny  moasure,  to-  the  effect  of  the  portrait.  Scott  has  just  touche<| 
his  genteel  profligate's  discourse  with  slang,  and  therefore  his  co- 
pyist throws  into  that  of  his  well-born  rogue  the  whole  vocaba-^ 
lary  of  Newgate.  This  is  .giving  us  three  morning  guna  by  way 
of  heightening  the  effect.  Notwithstanding,,  however,  all  draw-^ 
backs  and  defects,  many  errors  of  judgment,  and  some  few  of 
execution,  and  gross  outrages  against  vraisemblance^  these  are  very 
clever  performances  ;  and  we  gladly  take  them,  with  all  their  faults, 
which  we  note  rather  as  curious  phenomena,  than  in  the  spirit  of  de- 
traction. It  seems  odd  to  us  that  there  should  be  such  extreme  failure, 
mixed  up  with  such  extreme  success ;  but  our  author  is  an  Irishman, 
and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  irregularities  of  Irish  genius. 

We  have  already  observed  that  The  Nowlans  is  the  best  tale  of  the 

•  The  Cov^nt-Garden  people ^  when  they  dramatized  the  murder  of  Fualdes,  car- 
lied  their  copy  of  the  facts  a  point  closer  than  our  author,  and  proposed  that  the  p^rt 
of  the  pig  should  be  enacted  by  "  a  real  pig,"  the  celebrated  Toby.  The  idea.w^ 
eventually  abandoned,  however,  either  because  Toby,  like  other  stars»  asked  too  much, 
or  hecause  the  manager  was  tired  of  pig  driving,  and  afraid  of  adding  one  more  stuD^'. 
bom,  headstr>og,  self-willed  animal  to  the  list  of  iirst-rale  performers. 
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New  Series.    The  principal  character  in  it  Is  a  young  catholic  priest, 
John  Nowlan,  who  wins  the  affections  of  a  girl,  of  a  rank  and  condition 
in  life  very  superior  to  his  own  ;  ajid>  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  carries  her 
off,  and,  in  viokiion  of  his  vow  of  celibacy,  marries  her.     The  conse-^ 
^uence  of  this  »ct  is  pitiable  misery  to  both  parties.     They  sink  int# 
the  most  deplorable  poverty,  and  John  Nowlan  has  the  torture  of 
seeing  the  being  who  has -sacrificed  all  to  him,  her  whom  he  has  taken 
-ft'om  an  aflluent  home,  a  shivering, houseless  wanderer.  The  character 
of  Letty,the  poor  victim.  Is  very  sweetly  drawn.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
interests  us  in  the  book,  and  a  touching  picture  it  presents  of  geneitms 
devotion  and  gentle  unrepining  suffering.     After  having  descended, 
step  by  step,  to  a  condition  of  the  last  wretchedness,  she  perishes,  a 
wayfarer  in  a  cabin,  in  giving  birth  to  a  child ;  and  here  we  have  an 
example  of  the  author's  want  of  tact  in  a  scene  of  unnatural  mummery. 
The  husband  is  found  by  some  charitable  visitors  celebrating  the 
death  of  his  beloved  wife  with  a  kind  of  mock  wake.     He  has  taken 
the  door  off  its  hinges  to  serve  as  a  bier  on  which  to  lay  hereout,  end 
made  an  illumination  of  a  single  rush-light.     We  so  honour  Letty, 
that  we  cannot  endure  the  profanation  of  her  fair  remains  by  this 
odious  burlesque  of  a  vulgar  ceremony.     From  this  period  John  Now- 
lan disappears  fen:  a  considerable  space,  and  his  sister  Peggy  becomes 
the  centre  of  operations.     She  is  a  tidy,  respectable  wench,  for  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  become  interested  by  any  circumstance,  but  that  of 
her  being  in  danger  of  having  her  throat  cut.     Nothing  short  of  this 
danger  can  concern  us  in  her  behalf,  and  painfully  admirable  is  the 
description  of  her  peril :  in  all  her  other  ad^ventures,  wo  fancy  a  stout, 
Substantial,  able-bodied  damsel,  with  red  cheeks,  thick  ancles,  and 
solid  spogs^  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  and 
whose  feelings  are  not  of  a  kind  to  rue  very  keenly  any  but  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  flesh.     The  author  has  indeed  intended  her  to  be  full  of 
sensibilities  find  the  finer  affections,  but  he  has  not  effected  his  pur- 
pose :  he  has  conceived  a  design,  but  not  conveyed  an  impression  of  it. 
If  e  has  intended  very  likely  a  paragon  of  a  Peggy,  but  he  has  put  to 
paper  only  an  ordinary  Peggy,  in  a  red  cloak,  more  fit  to  do  the  work 
of  a  house  than  that  of  a  n^vel ;  to  make  butter ,'^than  to  melt  hearts. 
These  miscarriages  are  very  common  in  productions  of  imagination. 
The  reader  frequently  refuses,  in  spite  of  an  author's  arbitrary  dicta- 
tion, to  take  characters  at  his  valuation.     Notwithstanding  all  that 
Richardson  has  said,  and  undoubtedly  he  should  know  best,  we  have 
always  esteemed  his  Pamela  an  artful  baggage,  and  have  acknowledged 
the  exact  truth  of  Fielding's  continuation  of  her  as  Mrs.  B.  in  Joseph 
Andrews.    And  as  for  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  he  was  an  arrant  prig, 
really  running  over  with  the  conceit  of  his  own  excellence,  and  satu- 
rated with  '*  the  pride  that  apes  humility."     There  are  many  persons, 
too,  who  refuse  to  take  even  Shakspeare  at  his  word,  and  who  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  Desdemona  did  intrigue  with  Michael  Ca^sio ; 
and  if  the  case  were  submitted  to  a  jury,  we  would  not  have  the  world 
too  confident  about  the  verdict.     But  we  are  becoming  scandalous  on 
dangerous  ground,  and  had  better,  perhaps,  return  to  our  subject  be- 
fore M^  do  ourselves  a  mischief.     The  story  of  The  Nowlans  is  so 

complicated,  so  "  puzzled  with  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  errors,"  that 

■  —  -  -      11. 

*  Anglic^-— feet. 
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we  shall  not  attempt  to  connect  our  extracts  with  any  view  to  conveying 
an  idea  of  the  main  action^  hut  shall  give  th6m  only  as  detached  spe- 
cimens of  the  merit  of  the  hook,  merely  appiising  the  reader  of  any 
circumstance  which  it  may  he  necessary  for  him  to  know^  in  order  to 
understand  the  scene. 

Aby  Nowlan,  a  small  Irish  jontleman  possessed  of  a  devil — a  devil 
of  a  misihreas,  we  mean — ^hrings  under  his  roof  of  riotous  hospitality 
his  yoang  nephew,  our  hero,  the  then  innocent  John  Nowlan.  This 
picture  we  may  entitle  the  **  mighty  good  fellow's  "  progress.  There 
is  truth  in  every  part  of  it.  The  intimate  association  of  squalor  and 
extravagance,  riot  and  ruin,  pains  the  imagination,  but  all  that  Aby 
Nowlan  suffers,  many  Irishnten  daily  suffer,  to  avoid  that  to  them 
fearfullest  of  fearful  stigma,  which  is  dreaded  even  from  the  lips  of  a 
fool — the  imputation  of  being  a  maau  boast.  Threaten  certain  Irish- 
men with  this  description,  and  there  is  no  extravagance  which  they 
will  not  commit. 

The  sound  of  their  horses'  4eet,  cla&king  among  the  stones  that  strewed  (he  approach, 
bioiight  out,  by  the  side  of  the  house,  as  if  from  some  back  tenements,  three  or  four  big, 
half-dressed  fellows,  two  young  serving-wenches,  two  or  three  cluldren,  two  watch- 
dogs, till  then  sliunbering  by  the  kitchen  hearth,  half  a  dozen  spaniels,  setters,  gr^- 
kounds,  terriers,  liarriers,  and,  at  liieir  heels,  "  the  mistress's*'  lap-dog  ;  and,  at  tha 
same  moment,  a  bacchanalian  cheer  from  the  parlour  greeted  the  return  of  Misthei 
Aby  Nowlan  to  his  own  house.  The  men  seized  the  reins  of  their  horses ;  the  women 
coming  sufficiently  close  to  make  a  deciiuon,  cried  out,  "  faith,  yis,  lads,  it's  the 
masther,  sore  enough,"  and  galloped  round  in  great  glee,  to  let  hun  in  at  the  front 
door ;  the  dogs  separately  made  their  compUmeots  to  him,  and  growled  or  snarled  or 
harked  their  quenes  to  John ;  the  children  remained  shouting,  **  Clap  hands,  dap 
haads,  daddy's  oome  home !  **  and  thus  attended  and  greeted,  Aby  soon  marshaUed  his 
nephew  to  the  cracked  flag  before  the  haU-door  without  a  rapper,  there  to  await  the 
admittaace  which  the  retreat  of  the  tomboy  girls  had  seemed  to  promise. 

They  were  left  standing  longer  than  w^  necessary ;  and,  during  the  pause,  a  window 
was  tnidd^y  lifted  up  immediately  over  them  ;  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  fine  woman, 
about  thirty,  half-dressed,  thrust  out  of  it,  and  a  voice,  musical  even  in  anger,  demanded^ 
"  An'  who's  your  sthokack*  to-night,  Misther  Nowlan  1 " — 

"  A  friend,  ma'am,  a  firiead,"  replied  Aby,  in  a  ton«  that,  for  him,  meant  lear,  firm- 
ness, and  good  humour  strangely  mingled. 

"  But  what's  the  name  is  on  him,  Misther  Nowlan  V 

"  A  good  name,  ma'am ;  an'  you  often  said  so  yourself." 

"  Wliat !  "  rejoined  the  lady,  *'  the  brat  you  spdke  of  last  night  ?— «n'  will  you 
daara  **    She  inteimjMted  herself  as  the  hall-door  opened,  and  admitted  Aby 

and  John  into  the  house* 

"  Possession  is  nine  parts  o'  the  law,  at,"  remarked  Aby  ito  his  nephew,  as  they 
crossed  the  threshold. 

'*  Sbut  the  door  in  their  faces !  "screamed  the  fair  one,  now  from  tbe  head  of  the 
stairs ;  and  she  immediately  appeared  in  the  haU,  her  dress  and  face  suggesting  that 
she  had  just  aris^i  from  an  evening  nap,  rendered  familiar,  if  not  necessary,  by  soma 
orer-indolgeace  during  and  after  dinner. 

**  Now,  it's  a  shame  fo'  you,  ma'am,  an'  the  strangers  in  tbe  house,"  resumed  Aby« 
getting  between  her  and  John. 

"  Turn  bim  out,  I  tell  you,  or  you'll  rue  it !  "  continued  the  beauty. 

"  I  can't,  ma'am,  this  hour  o'the  night,  when  a  body  wouldn't  turn  a  dog  £romth# 
dour :  it's  a  shame  fo'  you,  I  «ay  again,  ma'am." 

**  Oh,  you  poor  simpleton,  you,  an'  is  this  the  way  you're  gain'  to  thrate  me  t  let 
me  near  the  brat,  an'  I'll  soon  show  you  and  him—" 

"  Keep  off,  ma'am,  keep  off—" 

"  What,  Mistiier  Nowlan  !  "  sticking  her  nails  in  him — 

"  Keep  off,  ma'am,  as  I  tould  you  before,"  swinging  her  far  off — "  I  got  enough 
o'  tfaat,  kst  night,  an'  enough  is  as  good  as  a  fast — an'  go  to  your  bed  now,  and  ke^ 

*  An  uninvited  guest* 
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gourself  asy,  an'  the  strangers  in  the  Iiouse,  or  T  vow  to  my  God,  ma'am,  you'll  send  me 
for  the  bit  iv  a  switch,  you  know.  Take  her  up  to  the  bed,  Poll,"  to  an  old  gaunt 
woman,  looking  older,  though  not  stronger  than  she  really  was,  who  had  been  the  first 
of  the  '*  Mrs.  Nowlans,"  and  therefore,  in  every  way  useful  on  occasion*  like  thi»— 
't  jistput  poor  Kitty  to  bed,  poor  thing,"  advancing  to  where  she. lay  motionless,  neither 
hurt  nor  in  a  swoon,  and  yet,  from  causes  he  suspected^  with  a  right  to  be  motionless — 
•*  see  how  she's  fairy-sthruck  all  in  a  sudden  ; — ha !  " — the  particle,  fully  pronoimced, 
invariably  serving  hira  for  his  utmost  approach  to  a  laugh,  *•  You're  fairy  sthruck, 
Kitty,  so  you  ate  ;• — ha !— ^ome  in  to  the  company,  Masther  Johnny,  sir/' 
:  Leaving  tlie  insensible  unfortunate  to  the  care  of  her  fit  duenna,  Aby  opened  a  door 
i^t  the  left  of  the  hall,  and  John  followed  him  into  an  apartment,  in  which,  at  a  table 
dimly  lighted,  sat  five  or  six  bacchanalians,  to  whom  the  preceding  scene  seemed  to 
have  given  no  disturbance  ;  they  were  so  used  to  it, 

A  second  hospitable  cheer  welcomed  Aby  into  his  own  parlour,  and  hands  were 
patronizingly  held  out  to  14m,  no  one  standing  up. 

The  youDg  guest  is  saluted  with  profane  rihaldry,  and  is,  what  is 
termed  Hebernice,  "  filled  drank." 

.  The  room  swam  round ;  every  face  became  two  faces ;  four  candles  instead  of 
two  burned  on  the  table ;  and  it  might  be  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  heard 
a  yelling  cry  for — 

**  The  divil !  the  divil ! — come  Aby,  you  must  give  us  a  divil ! — ^there's  the  half 
o'  the  goose  we  had  to>day,  and  the  beef  can  be  sliced  up  with  it,  and  plenty  of 
gizzards,  and  livers,  and  lots  of  mustard  and  pepper ; — ^rua,  you  ugly  mother's 
daughter!  " — to  the  girl  who,  since  their  first  "  screech,"  had  been  in  attendance — 
**  run  !  an'  if  it  isn't  a  rig^it  divil,  may  the  divil  entirely  take  you  home  an'  slice  yoa 
for  liis  own  supper," 

She  disappeared.  John  had  afterwards  a  confused  apprehension  of  loud  voices  in  hi$^ 
ears ;  of  his  uncle  and  a  double  sitting  bolt  upright,  by  his  side,  while  the  seasoned 
toper  emptied  into  himself  tumbler  after  tumbler,  nvdtb  as  little  effect  as  if  he  had  been 
pouring  them  into  an  empty  tun  ;  and  then  **  the  divil "  went  round,  shoved  from  one 
to  another  on  a  large  cracked  dish ;  and,  a  few  moments  after  he  had  swallowed  some 
of  it,  and  subsequently,  a  draught  of  malt  liquor,  a  sensation  arose  in  his  abdomen  and 
stomach  as  if  there  were  a  great  serpent  winding  up  within  him :  and  in  his  head, 
as  if  the  roof  of  it  was  flying  o£f ;  and  down  he  **  tumbled,"  and  so  closed,  at  fourteen 
years,  his  first  night*s  initiation  into  his  uncle's  domestic  habits. 

Next  morning,  at  a  late  hour,  he  found  himself  in  a  large  room,  containing  three 
beds,  exclusive  of  that  in  which  he  lay ;  all  of  them  in  disorder,  as  if  they  had  been 
recently  occupied ;  and  his  own,  too,  appearing  as  if  one  companion,  at  least, — perhaps 
two — had,  during  the  night,  shared  it  with  him.  Remorse  and  fear  possessed  the  boy's 
mind  at  a  recollection  of  the  debauch  of  wliich  he  had  been  guilty ;  remorse  for  the 
sin  ;  fear  of  the  anger  of  his  uncle,  and,  more  than  that,  of  the  anger  of  his  mother, 
whose  instructions  he  had  thus  so  soon  outraged.  Added  to  the  nausea  of  his  stomadh, 
the  reeling  and^-throbbing  of  his  head,  and  the  whole  horrible  fever  in  which  Bacchus 
wraps,  the  morning  after  their  first  essay »,  his  boyish  votaries,  poor  John  Nowlan  was 
made,  by  these  thoughts,  utterly  miserable;  and  when  he  had  dressed  himself, 
and  was  about  to  enter  the  parlour,  he  grew  almost  faint  at  the  idea  of  confronting 
his  uncle. 

But  this  part  of  his  unhappiness  was  superfluous.  The  young  sportsman  having, 
soon  after  daybreak,  hurried  off  after  Aby's  grouse,  Jolm  found  him  standing  alone  at 
the  parlour  window,  breathing  his  low  whistle,  w^^h  a  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  and  an 
old  almanack  in  the  other ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  conscious  of  his  nephew's  presence, 
than  he  turned  round  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  Only  saying-^-**  Well,  lad  ;  hope 
your  early  risin'  'ill  do  you  no  harm ; — would  a  bit  of  breatfast  lay  in  your  vay,  I 
wondher  ?"  pointed  to  the  table,  and  turned  round,  to  look  out  at  nothing  through  the 
barred  and  dirty  window. 

John  proceeded  to  fill  himself  some  tea  out  of  a  tea-pot,  once,  and  very  recently  too, 
of  a  good  kind  of  EngUsh  china,  but  that  now  had  a  wooden  lid,  and  only  half  a  snout ; 
and  he  poured  it  into  a  saucer  which  was  no  match  to  his  cup,  and  added  to  it  some 
rich  but  dabbled  cream,  found  in  an  ewer,  the  remnant  of  a  suit  differing  from  every 
other  article  of  tea-equipage  on  the  table,  as  each  individual  article  differed  from  the 
other.  He  required  some  water  for  his  tea-pot,  and  discovered  it  in  a  tin  saucepan, 
covered  down  with  a  wooden  platter,  by  the  hearth,  '*  for  the  cc^per  kettle,  wanted  a 
bottom,  and  the  tin  kettle  a  handle  this  half-year;"  his  eye  rested  on  the  table-cloth ; 
it  was  full  of  holes  aud  rents,  t|iough  not  of  an  old  texture ;  stained  and  creased,  and 
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yellow,  out  of  the  last  wash.  His  tea  tasted  weak,  after  the  dilution  of  greasy  water, 
but  the  remedy  was  at  hand,  in  a  saucerfull  of  black- and-green,  lying  on  the  mantle- 
piece  ;  more  than  a  poiind  of  dirty  hutter  was  scattered  on  scraps  of  small  plates  oVer 
the  table;  more  than  four  pounds  of  bread,  senred  on  nothing  at  all;  a  silver  spoon 
was  left  to  boil  away  in  an  egg'Saucepan,  on  the  fire ;  while  a  leaden  one  (the  pi^ 
having  eaten  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  silver  set  in  her  mess,  from  time  to  time,) 
served  for  his  cup ;  and,  to  finish  the  pleasing  display,  five  or  six  cups  and  saucers,  or- 
(in  the  saime  service)  bowls  and  plates,  together  with  as  many  dinner  plates  and 
dishes,  knives  and  forks,  were  huddled  together  at  the  far  end  of  tlie  table,  all  still  at 
variance  in  size,  shape,  or  pattern,  and  sdl  showing  slops,  or  half-picked  bones  and 
egg-shells,  that  told  what  a  breakfast  had  been  dispatched,  partly  by  their  agency,  at 
an  earlier  hour  that  morning. 

John  looked  around  him.  The  parlour  was  of  a  good  size  and  shape,  but,  though 
begun  twenty  years  ago,  had  never  been  finished.  The  walls,  smoothly  prepared  K>r 
painting  or  papering,  remained  bare ;  the  surbases  and  door  frames  were  just  as  tb« 
carpenter  had  nailed  them  up,  except  that  the  deal  had  turned  brownish  from  time  and 
smoke ;  the  furniture,  once  of  a  good,  substantial,  and  not  inelegant  fashion,  was 
covered  with  dust ;  some  of  the  chairs  wanting  a  leg,  some  a  back,  some  a  bottom  :  yet 
none  thus  reduced  from  regular  service,  but  rather  from  hard  usage,  in  the  kitchen,  or 
up  stairs,  or  when  "  the  company"  knocked  them  about,  or  played  '*  leap-frog  "  over 
them  of  an  evening ;  or  when  the  dogs  scratched  tlie  hair  out  of  them  ;  or  **  Mrs. 
Nowlan's  **  pet  raven  picked  it  out ; — and  ever  since,  although  every  day  promising 
to  send  them  to  be  mended,  or  to  send  for  some  one  to  mend  them,  **  the  masther  " 
had  let  them  stand,  or  totter,  rather,  as  they  were,  with  abundance  of  means,  and 
facilities  too,  to  attend  to  their  reduced  condition.  And  then  the  carpet,  of  an  expen- 
sive description,  had  not  been  nailed  down,  and  was  always  crumpled  at  the  door,  so 
that  every  one  that  went  in  or  out  should  stoop,  with  a  curse,  to  arrange  it;  and  the 
holes  scraped  in  it  by  the  dogs,  or  by  the  hob -nails  of  many  brogues,  ran  riot  for  want 
of  a  dam,  and  the  dust  came  up  through  it  for  want  of  a  shaking.  In  a  woid — all  was 
expensive  waste,  indolent  wreck,  and  miserable  mismanagement. 

His  uncle  invited  him  to  a  walk  out,  and  John,  attending  him,'  was  supplied  with 
abundant  evidences  of  the  same  presiding  spirit  of  thoughtless  and  careless  ruin. 

The  "masther"  receives  some  letters  in  his  walk: — 

John  saw  his  uncle  deliberately  thruf^t,  unread,  into  his  surtout  pocket,  crumpled 
hard  or  torn  across,  two  or  three  letters  out  of  a  batch  lie  had  received,  with  tlie 
soliloquizing  remark— "  Know  enough  about  that,  an*  that,  an*  that;"  but  one  par- 
ticular epistle  seemed  more  to  interest  him.  He  looked  long  on  the  superscription  ; 
then  at  the  seal ;  then  at  vacancy,  as  he  held  the  letter  in  his  haud  :  at  last  he  opened 
it ;  fixed  his  back  against  the  avenue  wall ;  read  and  spelt  it,  though  it  contained  but 
a  few  lines,  over  and  over  again  ;  put  it  slowly  into  his  pocket ;  took  it  out  a  second 
time ;  conned  it  a  twentieth  ;  and  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  it  was  finally  put 
up,  and  he  in  motion  from  the  wall  towards  a  door,  that,  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  led 
into  the  garden. 

In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  "  How  do  you  like  our  garden,  Masther  Johnny  ?  " 
he  asked,  as  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  halt  in  the  middle  of  a  walk,  rendered 
impassable  by  weeds,  creepers,  and  a  capsized  wheel-barrow ;  while  all  around  lay 
beds  of  vegetables,  suffered  to  rot  and  run  to  seed,  and  never  trenched  upon  for  Aby4 
own  table,  or  that  of  any  neighbour  who  might  prize  a  present  of  such  things,  and  be 
thankful  for  it. 

John  fitly  answered,  adding,  "  Maybe  you'd  have  any  commands  for  my  father,  sir, 
as  l*m  thinking  it*s  time  to  be  going  home.'* 

"  Home! "  echoed  Aby,  staring  at  him ;  "  can't  you  as  well  stay  here?  If  it*s  the 
Latin  you  want,  we'll  spake  about  that  to-morrow  or  next  day,"  Masther  Johnny,  to  a 
good  hand  in  Limerick  ;  a  good  hand,  depend  on  it,  sir ;  for  there's  some  in  Limerick — 
if  they're  alive  yet — we  wouldn't  send  the  dog  to,  let  alone  you,  lad." 

John  was  thankful,  and  said  so.  Retracing  their  steps  along  the  forbidden  path, 
Aby  led  the  way  through  other  tangled  mazes  of  the  neglected  garden ;  and  perhaps  in 
another  hour  again  spoke. 

*•  Masther  Johnny." 

'*  Well,  sir.", 

Aby  stared  at  him  ;  moved  his  lips ;  but  turned  off  in  a  secret  whistle.  Again  he 
addressed  his  nephew  ;  again  got  a  response ;  again  was  silent.  The  third  attempt 
was,  however,  more  successful. 
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*'  Are  you  ai  handy  at  the  figures  as  at  the  Latia,  Masther  Johnny  V 

'*  Pretty  well,  I  believe,  sir." 

**  Aha !  '*  pause  again.  "  You  are,  are  yon  ? " — Again#  *'  Aha ! — ^weil — ^maybe  yeif 
oould  tell  a  body  what*s  the  nudnin'  of  «ll  this ;"  taking  ont  the  letter  thait  Iwd  «» 
much  pozded  Yarn,  and  presenting  it  to  his  nephew* 

J(^u  looked  ovec  the  letter  ;  and  saw  with  astonishment,  that  it  was  from  the  agent 
of  the  head  landlord  pressing  for  an  arrear  of  four  years*  head  rent,  together  with  the 
oosts  »f  a  distress  brought,  some  time  before,  for  non-payment  of  two  years*  rent,  iwt 
which  had  been  arranged  by  giving  security  for  a  speedy  settlement,  and  a  promise  of 
more  care  in  future.  The  boy*s  astonishment  arose  from  reflecting  that  the  daim  was, 
originally,  so  very  trifling,  nothing  but  absolute  lethargy  could  hav«  left  it  a  moment 
undischai^ed.  He  explained  to  his  uncle  the  import  of  the  half  dozen  rows  of  figures^ 
tliat  seemed  to  have  been  a  little  too  complex  for  his  talents  or  reoollectioas,  and  Aby 
Sfiid— "  Aha;  four  years!  bo;  they're  out,  wise  as  they  are;  »o  such  thing;  can't 
1»e ;  but  we'll  see,  Johnny  lad ;  to-monow  or  next  day  we'll  write  them  a  lettet 
together,  sir."  The  *'  to-morxow  or  next  day'*  never  arrived ;  the  letter  was  never 
writtea. 

Here  we  have  an  entertamment^  followed  by  a  too  faithful  deserip*^ 
tfon  of  the  way  in  which  they  pay  the  piper  in  Ireland : — 

The  sportsmen  returned  home  to  dinner,  bringing  witli  them  Masther  Tony  Ferretr 
three  or  four  field  companions;  picked  up  during  the  day,  and,  exclusive  of  Aby's  dogs^ 
all  of  whom  had  been  in  their  service,  nearly  a  dozen  of  canine  guests.  Their  Im^» 
were  well  stuffed ;  and  John  saw  them,  with  amazement  and  anger,  send  every  bird 
and  hare  the^  had  killed  *'  up  to  Mount  Nelson,  to  the  magistrate,"  by  the  hands  of 
an  the  lounging  fellows  about  the  house,  not  a  single  one  being  even  offered  to  Aby ;. 
and,  immediately  after,  sit  down,  tandvying  and  shouting,  to  a  smoking  table  of  roast 
beef,  boiled  mutton,  steaks,  chops,  and  veal-cutlets ;  the  whole  mess  supplied  on  old 
credit,  and  at  arbitrary  prices,  by  the  village  butchers,  while  no  fowls  of  any  kind,  no- 
bacou,  no  ham,  in  fact,  nothing  that  the  farm-yard  should  have  furnished,  i^peared  to 
<2ualify  the  heavy  expense  of  such  an  entertainment. 

And,  on  this  evening,  '*  Mrs.  Nowlan"  had  also  her  usual  little  coterie  **  abov« 
stairs."  Ere  dinner  was  announced,  Matthew  passed  the  open  window  of  the  parlour, 
coming,  a  second  tune,  over  the  stile  from  the  village,  and  laden  wxdi  two  large 
parcels,  one  of  tea,  the  other  of  sugar,  and  three  black  bottles  of  whiskey ; — and — 

"  Where  are  you  goin'  wid  them,  you  sprissaun  o'  the  divil  ?  "  inquired  Aby. 

'*  To  the  misthress,  to  be  sure"  answered  Matthew ;  **  there's  te  be  tay  an'  fine 
language  up  stairs  this  evenia',  so  there  is." 

The  night  closed  even  more  gloriously  than  the  last :  John,  although  by  a  visit  to 
the  garden  after  dinner,  where  he  met  his  beautiful  cousin,  contrived  to  keep  himself 
more  temperate  than  his  initiation  had  been,  remaining  up,  at  his  uncle's  desire,  to 
witness  it.  The  gentlemen  guests  now  amounted  to  about  nine ;  and  as  "  the  more 
the  merrier,"  seems  especially  to  apply  to  a  set  of  topers,  their  spirits  rose,  after  twelve 
o'clock,  into  something  ecstatic.  More  "  tumblers"  and  glasses  were  broken,  more 
chairs  dislocated,  on  this  occasion,  than  had  been  known  for  weeks;  and,  at  last,  John 
saw  them  all  start  up,  form  themselves  into  opposite  lines,  arrange  a  country  >dance, 
and,  to  the  music  of  their  own  shouts,  cut  the  strangest  vagaries,  in  the  name  of 
figures,  as  they  capered  "  up  the  middle,  down  again,  hands  agross,  and  turned  their 
partners ;"  Aby,  all  the  whue,  sitting  steadily  in  his  chair,  and,  every  now  and  then, 
crying  "  ha ;"  until,  at  last,  an  answering  screech  of  female  voices  came  from  tlie 
upper  regions,  followed  '<  by  the  misthress,"  heading  half  a  dozen  "  ladies,"  with 
flushed  cheeks,  swimming  eyes,  and  ^sarranged  dresses,  to  whom  immediately  arrived 
an  accession  of  the  two  kitchen-wenches,  and  old  Poll;  and  now  partners  were  really 
chosen,  and  a  country  dance,  "  somethin'  Uke  the  thing,"  ensued,  as  was  observed  by 
Matthew,  who,  with  a  crowd  of  workmen,  that  scarce  ever  worked,  **  poor  relations 
and  followers  of  the  masCher,"  stood  at  the  open  door  of  the  parlour,  to  bless  their 
visions  with  a  view  of  the  company." 

And  scarce  a  week  elapsed  without  witnessing  some  such  gala  night ;  and  not  a  day 
without  its  guests,  of  one  kind  or  another  ;  its  mean  extravagance ;  its  vulgar  riot ; 
its  heartless  waste — ^its  *'  wilful  waste,"  that,  on  the  faith  of  a  good  old  adage,  pro- 
mised a  **  woeful  want;"  and  its  filUiy,  stupid  vice,  that,  accordinc:  to  a  higher 
wammg,  was  ominous  of  retribution. 

John,  it  wiU  be  recollected,  was  to  have  been  sent  "  afther  the  Latin  to-morrow  or 
next  day ;"  but  so  was  the  agent's  letter  to  have  been  answered  "  to-monrow  or  the 
next  day ;"  and  the  chairs  to  have  been  mended ;  and  the  parlour  papered ;  and  the 
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carpet  aaHed  down ;  and  tbe  avenue  cleared ;  and  the  garden  trimmed  ;  and,  more 
tliantliat,  the  nxunerous  creditors  who,  day  after  day,  sent  the  letters  that  Aby  never 
iread,  aU  settled  with ;  and  his  tenants  '*  brought  to  account,"  as  to  whether  they  were 
in  arrear  or  advance,  or,  **  how  it  was  between  them  and  him  at-all-at-ail  ;'*  and 
«xacd|y  as  all  these  other  resolutions  were  kept,  the  promise  to  send  John  "  to  a  good 
band  (n  lanterick,"  was  kept  too.  But  why,  the  curious  reader  may  ask,  why  were  not 
all  kept  t  We  can  see  nothing  to  hinder  Aby  from  doing  so  but  the  want  of  means : 
granted ;  and  yet  there  was  no  such  want  up  to  this  time.  But  the  head  landlord  and 
the  numerous  creditors'!  surely  he  wanted  means  to  settle  with  them?  No,  indeed. 
Every  shilling  he  owed,  at  the  time  John  entered  the  house,  might  have  been  cleared 
off,  with  scarcely  a  downright  sacrifice  of  a  single  farm  he  held,  or  any  eventual 
iliminutien  of  his  good  thousand  a-year  of  profit  rent ;  and  if  he  had  but  reformed,  in 
a  degree,  his  domestic  economy,  Aby  Nowlan  might  still  have  been  what  his  neighboum 
termed  "  a  strong  man."  What  then "!  We  cannot  answer  upon  any  rational  principle ; 
but  "  he  couldn't  bring  his  mind  to  it  -,"  or,  «*  to-morrow  or  next  day  would  do ;"  or, 
in  a  wovd,  we  can  only  plead  the  nature  of  the^blockhead ;  his  lethargic  indolence ;  his 
dull  sensitiveness  of  any  thing  like  an  arrangement  of  any  thing ;  or,  and  we  may  say 
it  not  lightly,  the  Power  whose  bounty  he  had  abused,  whose  likeness  in  his  own  soul 
lie  had  degraded,  whose  long  forbearance  he  had  not  respected,  might  have  listened  to 
the  hundred  curses,  wrung  from  the  broken  hearts  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  at  last,  of 
the  wretches  he  had  made,  and  cursed  him  in  an  answering  curse,  with  the  inveterate 
paralysis  ot  nand  and  heart  that  surely,  though  slowly^  encompassed  him  with 
uis  ruin. 

4c  ♦  ♦  *  «  4c  « 

In  about  a  year  after  John  came  to  the  house,  he  began  to  be  some^at  mora 
occupied,  but  still  not  as  a  student.  The  head  landlord,  rather  in  anger  at  the  impu- 
dent neglect  with  which  his  agent's  applications  had  been  treated,  than  inapprehemaion 
ct  not  being  paid,  or,  indeed,  out  of  c<»isideration  for  the  debt,  issued  a  sommary 
eatress,  aad,  upon  a  fine  morning,  there  was  an  unparalleled  commotion  through  tfa* 
house  and  lands,  the  women,  of  all  kinds,  running  about,  clappmg  their  hands,  and 
cuflBing,  in  Irish,  **  the  villains  o'  the  world  "  that  could  dare  come  to  take  the  poor 
maker's  cows  and  horses ;  and  Matthew  and  his  colleagues,  speeding  out  to  the  fields 
with  sticks  in  tiieir  hands,  to  "smash  the  bones"  of  the  ''  beggariy  dhrivers,"  and 
the  agent's  own  bones,  "if  he  wvts  to  the  fore."  But,  notwithstanding  broken  heads 
on  both  sides,  for  which,  upon  one  sidet  Matthew  and  his  merry  men  were  afterwards 
tried  and  sentenced  to  be  confined  at  the  sesaons,  the  cows  and  horses  lodged  that 
night  in  the  village  pound ;  and  next  morning,  John  Nowlan  was  sent,  very  leisurely, 
by  has  uncle,  to  **  rise  an  advance  from  his  tenants,"  in  order  to  get  them  out.  Many 
|i  wearv  ride,  day  and  night,  John  took,  in  consequence  of  this  new  appointment,  over 
ittfl  ana  valley,  meeting  a  ready  belief  from  some  of  the  wealthin  tenants,  but  excuses, 
eqniv«cations,  and  trickery  fr<Mn  the  greater  part,  who,  either  that  they  were  already 
too  much  in  advance,  or  that,  from  their  private  forebodings,  they  did  not  like  tha 
Ihbg  vat  all,  generally  contrived  to  send  him  home  empty  haiMled«  More  than  enough 
was,  however,  obtained,  to  redeem  the  cattle ;  and  things  looked  as  they  had'  ever 
been,  when  the  house  was  stormed  by  a  strong  body  of  other  claimants,  such  as  "  Mrs. 
Koprlan  "  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  John  to  write  to,  and  repeated  efforts,  and  new 
iTontrivances,  became  secessar y ;  money  was  borrowed  wherever  it  could  be  had,  and 
such  places  were  seldom  found ;  but  notes  were  also  passed,  bills  accepted,  and  bonds 
eiecuted,  with  tenants*  security;  and  .again  all  grew  sunshine  in  Aby's  heart,  and  to 
the  view  of  all  around  him ;  such  trifles  could  not  harm  any  gentleman  of  a  thousand 
a-year ;  it  was  just  a  drop  of  water  to  the  Shannon ;  and  "  the  company  "  stiU  came 
to  patronize  Aby ;  "by  lK>ok  or  crook  the  mistress  went  as  brave  as  ever ; "  and,  in 
feict,  nearly  two  years  more  elapsed  pretty  well,  taking  into  account  that  the  bills  had 
been  twice  renewed  at  the  instance  of  a  douceur,  and  with  clearance  of  interest,  and 
judgment  duly  entered  on  th»  bends. 

But  at  last  the  scene  rather  changed.  Writs  and  latitats  grew  <eut  of  the  notes  and 
bonds ;  summonses  and  processes,  or  civil-bills,  out  of  every  lesser  debt,  contracted  in 
the  mean  time,  and  then  devices  and  jeopardy  again.  Interest,  and  compound  interest, 
costs  upon  costs,  and  interest  on  them  too :  the  cattle  were,  over  and  over,  taken  to  the 
pound  try  various  creditors ;  head  rent  was  once  more  in  arrear ;  and  Aby  became  a 
*  Sunday  man,"  and  John  was  out,  every  day,  begging  from  the  tenants,  not  one  of 
whom  would  be  liable  to  a  claim  for  two  years  to  come,  "  any  thrifle  they  liked  "  to 
pfDvide  for  the  house  expenses,  no  longer  supported  by  credit.  One  of  the  best  forms 
«oM,  at,  iri  course,  a  bad  price  ;  and,  by  dint  of  clearing  costs  and  interest  a 
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second  time,  another  year  rolled  over ;  but  the  real  debts  remained  still  unpaid :  as 
many  new  ones  as  meanness  and  stratagem  could  incur,  were  added  to  them ;  and 
more  astonishing  than  all,  the  greater  portion  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  farm  ran 
like  quicksilver  through  Aby's  hands,  while  he  remained  worse  than  ever» 

John,  now  about  seventeen,  ventured  to  speak  to  his  uncle  concerning  the  state  of^ 
his  affairs,  and  urged  him  to  look  into  them.  Aby  said  "  he  would  so,  to-  mprrow  or 
next  day" — John  afterwards  sought  some  clue  to  their  real  state  himself,  with  a  view 
to  some  effort  of  his  own ; — Aby  could,  in  truth  or  fact,  give  him  no  infonnation, -and 
to  stir  himself  to  acquire  it  was  a  romantic  hope :— "  tht* re  was  some  ould  books  ojf  hi» 
father's,  an'  one  of  his  own ;  and  there  was  bills  and  receipts  about  the  house,  and 
some  of  the  leases  and  titles,  but  'tomev  Screw  had  the  most  o'them,  he  believed.; — 
an',  some  day  or  other,  he  certainly  would  get  John  to  look  over  every  thing ;  but  it 
would  take  a  great  while ;  a  year  for  what  lie  knew ;  so,"  &c.  &c. 

John  hinted  the  policy  of  a  reduced  establishment,  and  a  more  limited  hosptality ;; 
such  as  getting  rid  of  Matthew  and  some  more  of  the  men,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
women :  and  not  entertaining  so  often  Master  Tony  Ferret,  (who  was  th6  only  one  of 
the  magistrate's  clan  that  now  continued  to  patronise  Aby,  but  he  stuck  close,  even  to 
the  carrion,)  and  the  sub-sheriff's  four  sons,  who  came  in  lieu  of  the  magistxates» 
always  bringing  with  them  their  sthockacks  too,  half-pay  cousins  and  cronies,  and  other 
non-descript  idlers  from  Limerick ;  and  "  faith,"  Aby  said,  "  so  he  would  torn  out 
that  omadhaun  o'  the  divil,  to-morrow  or  next  day  *,  an'  others  besides  ;  an'  he  didn't 

half  like  Masthei  Tony,  neither  ;  an'  he  would  look  sharper,  sure  enough,  and — "^ 

he  never  did.  As  to  the  sheriff's  sons,  they  were  not  to  be  spoken  of.  like  many 
indolent  minds,  Aby  thought  he  was  freeing  Iiimself  from  peril  when  he  removed  it  to 
a  little  distance  ;  like  many  mean  and  silly  ones,  he  studied  in  his  own  stupid  way  sO' 
to  remove  it ;  and,  in  this  view,  his  grouse,  his  dogs,  his  remaining  horses»  and 
remaining  means,  were  cunningly  held  out  as  so  many  temptations  to  the  sons  of  tUe 
old  perpetual  sheriff,  who  played  with  him  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  allowing  Mm 
to  race  about  a  little,  within  reach  of  his  claws,  and  ready  for  one  decisive  craunch,  at 
his  own  good  time.  No  other  kind  of  measures  would  Aby  take  to  relieve  himself : 
yet  in  such  measures  he  was  rather  enei|^etic.  Not  only  the  young  third-bred  spawn 
of  the  sheriff,  but  the  very  process-servers,  drivers,  and  common  bailifis,  became 
objects  of  his  courteous  attention  ;  and  John  often  caught  a  sight  of  his  legs,  and  these 
of  some  such  confidant,  at  a  turn  in  the  avenue  up  from  the  house,  while  their  heads 
and  bodies  were  hidden  by  the  umbrageous  bushes,  **  where,"  as  Matthew  used  to  teH 
him,  **  he  spent  the  blessed  day,  callodgm'  wid'  a  divil's  mother's  son,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  'ud  make  him  sorely  rue  it." 

.  Matthew  was  a  prophet.  In  about  another  year,  creditors  of  every  description 
became  determined,  and  law-officers  of  every  kind  too,  from  the  sheriff  to  ."  the  bom.'* 
Aby's  house  was  regularly  invested,  and,  with  its  garrison,  made  a  regular  defence. 
Matthew  took  up  his  post,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ; 
Yomen  on  its  top,  within  call  of  '*  the  masther ;"  and  all  eyes  were  active  within 
doors.  When  a  poese  approached,  away  went  the  few  remaining  cattle  to  a-neigh« 
hour's  field,  away  went  all  the  rickety  ^miture  into  a  neighbour's  cabin,  and  away 
went  Aby  into  a  potatoe-pit,  or  up  to  a  cabin-loft ;  and,  when  the  attack  had  subsided, 
all  came  back  to  their  places  again.  This  happened  almost  every  week.  Sometimes, 
nay,  twenty  times,  the  vedettes  were  taken  b^  surprize  ;  of  course  the  garrison ;  and 
(Aby  being  in  the  house)  the  bailiffs  came  up  to  the  very  doors  and  windows,  and  a 
desperate  battle  ensued  ;  Matthew  and  his  corps  thwacking  their  foes  outside ;  all  the 
women  holding  down  their  windows  from  within,  courageously  led  on  by  the  misthress 
and  seconded  by  Miss  Maggy  ;  if  a  window  happened  to  be  raised,  or  a  pane  broken, 
and  then  a  head  thrust  in,  hitting  at  it  with  a  poker ;  until  at  last  tbe  assaulters 
retreated,  and  tlie  ganison  could  breathe  for  a  few  days  more,  and  vauntingly  reckon 
up  the  number  of  skulls  and  ribs  they  had  fractured. 

In  good  time  Aby  is,  of  course,  completely  mined.  We  wish  that 
this  picture  may  be  seen  by  all  the  jontlemen  in  Ireland,  that  they 
may  learn  from  it  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  the  imagined  virtue  of 
extravagant  hospitality,  and  recklessness  of  all  economy,  is  regarded. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  author  has  made  a  most  ex- 
traordinary mistake,  in  quoting  Mr.  Aby*s  income  at  one  thousand 
a  year.  No  Irish  gentleman  has  less  than  three  thousand  a  year ; 
that  is  the  very  smallest  income  ever  acknowledged  in  the  Emerald 
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Isle :  three  thousand  a  year,  and  a  castle  to  live  In,  are  the  common 
measure  of  fortune  in  Ireland  ;  and  severe  favours  they  are  ;  for  while 
no  Irish  gentleman  has  less  than  three  thousand  a  year,  and  a  castle 
to  live  in,  and  a  reputation  to  maintain  for  spending  liheraliy  what  he 
has  not  got,  what  can  be  expected  but  ruin  and  Boulogne  ?  Ruin, 
however,  does  not  touch  an  income  which  is  placed,  by  the  flighty  hand 
of  fancy,  beyond  the  malice  of  fortune  ;  and  our  imaginative  friends, 
even  at  Boulogne,  quote  their  three  thousand  a  year  with  this  oc- 
casional qualification  indeed,  that  they  "  cannot  get  the  rints  in/' 
A  little  wholesome  ridicule  will  be  the  best  corrective  of  these  mis- 
-cliievoas  follies  of  a  small  ambition,  and  the  faithful  sketches  of  the 
O'Hara  Tales  are  well  calculated  to  call  it  into  play. 

Wb  shall  now  give  some  specimens  of  our  author's  talent  in  another 
way.  John  Nowlan  has  carried  off  Letty,  and  married  her.*  They 
are  rapidly  exhausting  their  slender  means  in  Dublin,  and  the  perjured 
priest  is  tormented  not  only  with  the  stings  of  conscience,  but  also 
with  the  terrors  of  the  coming  misery  in  which  he  has  involved  the 
object  of  his  love  :•— 

He  knew  not  the  world,  no  more  than  the  world  knew  him  ;  and  where  to  face,  or 
TiBW  to  turn  himself  for  the  support — ay,  the  commen  support — of  the  unconscious 
partner  of  his  crime,  Jolm  had  no  more  notion  than  a  sprawling  infant  in  the  streets 
might  have  how  to  escape  the  cart-wheel  that  rolled  on  to  grind  over  his  little  helpless 
carcass.     Yet  there  she  was  hy  his  side  ;  a  young,  gentle,  delicate  creature,  reared  in 
luxury  and  elegance  ;  unacquainted  with  even  the  name  of  want :  and  as  he  turned, 
in  miserable  smiles,  to  walk  out  and  think  of  her  and  for  her  this  day,  he  found,  after 
'Settling  his  hotel  bill,  that  of  the. unusually  ample  purse  supplied  by  his  poor  family 
ft*  his  voyage  to  Spain,  only  a  few  pounds  were  left.     Willing  he  was  to  exert  him- 
self ;  but  how  ?     His  nerves  strained  to  be  set  to  work  ;  but  at  what  ? 
•  He  wandered  in  the  direction  whither  he  had  been  led  upon  the  first  morning  of  his 
arrival  in  Dublin,  and  once  more  entered  the  Phenix  Park.     Seeking  one  of  its  wild 
•little  solitudes,  he  sat  down,  determined  to  think.     Deep  as  was  his  despair,  no  ex- 
travag^ce  was  now  in  his  mood  or  his  actions.     He  did  not,  as  before,  cast  himself 
-on  the  ground,  nor  groan,  nor  shed  a  tear.    The  wretch,  when  hid  death -sentence  is 
pronounced,  may  shrink  or  faint  away  ;  yet  he  can  afterwards  walk  firmly  to  the 
gillows,  and  ascend  it  without  much  visible  emotion  ;  and  thus  was  John  Nowlan  at 
present  sobered,  by  familiarity  with  the  fate,  which,  at  first  view,  made  him  frantic. 

Calmly,  therefore,  he  sat  down  to  reflect  and  plan.  The  impulse  to  throw  himself 
upon  his  knees  and  pray,  more  than  once  occurred,  but  he  checked  it.  From  him,  he 
nKeved,  prayer  would  jiot  only  be  blasphemousr  but  useless.  Before  he  durst  breathe 
one  aspiration  to  heaven,  his  present  connexion  with  Letty  mu0t  be  dissolved,  and 
that  was  impossible. 

ft  also  occurred  to  him  to  write  home  for  assistance  to  his  mother,  or  to  his  sister 
Peggy  ;  but  a  second  thought  decided  against  this  step  too.  He  had  separated  him- 
self from  them  as  well  as  from  God.  He  could  no  longer  be  any  tiling  to  them,  nor 
they  to  him.  He  must  struggle  tlirough  his  fate,  without  a  friend  on  eardi  or  in  heaven. 
**  Ay,"  he  added,  **  I  have  made  my  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it," 

Centring  his  thoughts,  then,  on  what  he  might  possibly  do  by  himself,  he  got  before 
him,  with  more  method  than  a  few  weeks  previously  he  could  have  done,  his  present 
ntuation,  his  chance  of  future  employment,  and  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  in  setting 
himself  to  work.  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  were  included  in  his  calculations  ;  he 
even  took  out  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper,  emptied  his  purse  into  his  hand,  and 
sommed  ap  how  long,  according  to  a  certain  system  of  economy,  he  had  a  chance  of 
not  starving,  before  be  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  situation. 

After  hours  of  patient  and  minute  arrangement,  he  arose,  determined  on  a  little  train 
of  action.     Alarmed  by  the  extravagance  of  the  hotel  bill,  he  first  resolved  to  seek 

*  Where  did  the  author  learn  that  a  protestant  clergyman  could  marry  a  couple 
withoat  banns  or  licence  ?  He  has  twice  committed  the  mistake  of  supposing  such  a 
l^ooeeding ;  and  the  blunder  is  strange  in  one  who  professes  to  describe  things  as 
tiieyftre* 
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Bume  more  bunble  place  of  rendence.  As  he  slowly  walked  homeward,  tbrougk  iat 
outlet  called  Phibsborough,  notices  of  "  Fornished  Lodgings  "  canght  bia  eye,  posted 
on  the  windows  of  some  small,  but  neat  and  cleanly-looking  houses.  He  entered  more 
than  one ;  eves  here  the  terms  seemed  too  high  ror  bis  means.  At  last  he  inspected 
a  single  room,  accommodated  with  a  turn-up  bed,  which,  m  the  daytime,  wae  coii-« 
triyed  to  look  like  a  sofa }  and  though  he  duUked  the  persons  who  eSiowed  it,  and  the' 
room  itself,  neat  and  tidy  as  it  was,  still  the  rent  came  within  his  yiews,  and  John 
engaged  the  lodging,  provided  his  lady  should  Uke  them. 

Proceeding  still  homeward,  he  debated  how  he  should  dispose  of  his  watch,  as  h0 
had  determined  to  add  whatever  it  would  produce  to  bis  little  stock-purse }  indeed,  ic 
was  already  included  in  his  calculations.  Knowing  little  of  the  trade  of  pawnbrek^, 
he  thought  his  best  way  would  be  to  offer  the  article  at  a  watchmaker's,  and  he  wa^ 
rooking  out  for  a  shop  of  this  description,  when  a  placard  of'*  Money  lent,"  attracted 
hie  notice.  The  announcement  puzzled  him  in  the  first  instance  ;  he  was  really 
simple  enough  to  debate  the  question  of  its  being  a  benevolent  offer  to  assitft  th« 
needy ;  at  aU  eyents  he  entered  the  house,  hand^  his  watch  at  the  ceiimev,  and 
received  for  it  about  a  third  of  what  he  had  calculated.  But  then  he  understood  this 
was.  only  a  loan;  and  trying  to  feel  contented,  he  hurried  to  Dawson 'Street,  most 
anxious  about  breaking  to  Letty,  in  the  best  manner,  his  proposed  change  to  Phibs- 
borough ;  uneasy,  on  her  account,  at  his  long  absence,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
blacker  feelings^  experiencing  the  tenderest  yearnings  of  the  heart,  once  moro  ta  Bern 
before  him,  and  to  clasp  in  his  arms,  the  poor  devoted  one  who  sat  so  solitary  m  her 
chamber,  dependant  on  him  alone  for  society  and  happiness. 

We  know  not  how  it  may  strike  our  readers,  but  it  strikes  us  that 
there  ia  great  beauty  and  nature  in  that  thought  of  ^^  the  poor 
devoted  one,  who  sat  so  solitary  in  her  chamber,  dependant  on  him 
alone  for  society  and  happiness.''  There  is  a  touching'  simplicity  too 
in  the  expression  of  the  sentiment.  What  follows  is  of  melancholy 
interest : — 

Letty  met  him  at  the  door  of  her  apartment,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  a  happier 
face  and  freer  manner  than  she  had  lately  shown  ;  her  mind  was  lightened  by  writing 
her  letters  to  her  uncle  and  brother,  and,  as  we  luive  seen,  hope  fluttwed  in  her  heart. 
She  had  made  her  toilet,  too,  with,  more  than  usual  care  ;  John  saw  her  dressed  ia 
one  of  the  gowns  he  had  purchased  for  her ;  altogether,  while  she  looked  perhaps  mors 
beautiful  than  ever,  his  feelings  for  her  took  a  peculiar  turn  of  fondness  and  deyotion  , 
and  he  folded  her  to  his  breast  in  murmurs  of  melancholy  delight. 

As  evening  approached,  he  studied  to  shape,  in  the  most  delicate  way,  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  change  of  abode  ;  but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat :  he  knew  the 
lodgings  he  had  selected  were  too  humble  for  Letty's  former  rank,  tastes,  and  comforts ; 
and  he  durst  not  explain  why  she  was  not  to  be  introduced  to  better  lodgings  3  he  dusst 
not  speak  to  her  of  pecuniary  matters  yet. 

But  Letty  saved  aU  his  feelings  on  this  subject.  She  had  reflected  as  muck  as  h» 
during  the  day,  and  started  her  own  plans,  and  taken  her  own  resolutions. 

**  Dearest  John,''  she  said,  as  they  sat  side  by  side  before  dinner,  "  perfect  coa|[<*. 
dence  should  exist  between  all  married  persons,  and  especially  between  us,  on  account 
of  our  peculiar  situation.  You  know  1  have  no  property  in  my  own  right,  or  at  my 
own  immediate  disposal,  and  I  know  you  are  simili^y  circumstanced  ^  and  until  our 
friends  think  of  forgiving  and  assisting  us,  of  which  I  do  not  de^ptair,  whatever  little 
funds  we  possess  between  us  should  be  known  to  botli,  and  all  placed  in  your  hands  ; 
so,  dear  John,"  as  she  hid  her  face  on  his  neck,  **  keep  this  httle  purse  for  me  ;  it  is 
the  amount  of  a  half-year's  pocket-money  allowed  by  my  generous  uncle,  and  I 
brought  it  out  upon  that  evening — ^the  evening  we  met— to  i^ply  it  to  some  particular 
purposes ;  now  we  may  surely  use  it  ourselves." 

He  put  up  the  purse  without  an  observation. — **  And  I  have  been  thinking,  too, 
how  very  expensive  this  place  is ;  you  must,  every  way,  have  already  spent  much 
money,  dear  John ;  and  the  sooner  we  leave  it  for  a  humbler  abode — a  yery  humble 
one — (you  know,  though  lately  accustomed  to  luxury,  my  early  life,  at  my  father's, 
was  thnfty  and  humble  enough) — why,  John,  the  sooner  that  step  is  taken,  the  better. 
We  can  await,  anywhere,  answers  to  my  letters." 

The  same  evening  they  occupied  the  single  apartment  at  PhibsboroUgh.  When 
Letty  first  entered  it,  John  did  not  see  her  strange  glance  around ;  he  only  saw  the 
smile  she  assumed  as  he  turned  to  conwilt  her  features,  and  heard  the  cheeiing  tone  in 
which  she  compelled  herself  to  admire  the  little  thriftily -contrived  room,  and  say  it 
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^▼en  went  bejond  h^r  expectatioiui,  and  was  a  sUt«-xoom  compared  to  tbat  aMigiied 
u  hezBelf  and  three  of  ber  tUtera  at  Mount  Nelson. 

But,  notwithstanding  Lett^'s  manner  and  expression,  John  contiaued  to  dislike,  on 
her  account,  and  indeed  on  his  own,  the  room,  and  the  bouse,  and  the  pe^le  of  the 
^use,  and  every  thing^coonected  with  it  and  them.  His  dislike  of  the  very  first  day 
increaaed  each  day  he  remained ;  and  yet  he  couhi  not  exactly  tell  why.  It  was  not  a 
very  wretched  house,  and  they  were  not  ill-conducted  or  disreputable  people ;  on  the- 
contrazy,  their  abode  and  themselves  bespoke  independence,  even  comfort,  and  yet  ha* 
had  an  mdefinable  notion  that  it  was  all  mean,  pinching  economy,  miserly  comfort,  un- 
wunanted  neatnees  and  propriety ;  cold,  heartless,  worthless,  independence.  It  more 
i^verpowered  him  with  ideas  and  apprehensions  of  poverty,  than  could  a  scene  aad 
^up  of  squalid  misery ;  and  he  (eared  the  same  impression  would  be  made  on  Letty. 

Although  very  sniidl,  containing,  indeed,  but  four  rooms  ahogetber,  every  inch  of 
^UB  house  had  been  made  the  most  of :  nay>  oyer^occupied,  over-attended  to,  eiver- 
done,  in  fact.  From  his  vnndow  John  looked  into  a  little  yard,  around  which  were- 
varioust  wooden  dbeds,  clumsiW  constructed  m  his  evening  leisure  hours,  by  the  old  man 
<^  the  establishment,  assisted  by  as  old  a  helper,  a  kind  of  jack-of-all-trades  in  the 
aeighhoorhood,  and  composed  of  all  the  scraps  of  boards  and  staves  both  could  pick  «p 
hero  and  there,  without  paying  for  them.  There  was  a  little  shed  for  coals,  another 
for  turf,  another  for  ashes,  anoUier  for  odds  and  ends,  another  for  ^  case  of  necessity ;" 
»nd  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  rose  an  impoverished  grass-plat,  from  which  a  siekly 
laburnum  tree  vainly  strove  to  draw  moisture  for  its  scanty  boughs  and  leaves.  Below 
fltairs,  in  the  parlour,  was  the  bed  of  the  old  couple ;  a  daughter  and  a  niece  slept  in 
the  kitchen ;  and  next  to  John's  room  was  another  chamber  **  to  be  let.*'  Each  apart- 
ment was  barely  furnished  (and  yet  furnished)  with  articles  selected,  from  time  to  time, 
wherever  they  could  be  found  cheapest,  of  the  oldest  known  fashion,  and  all  out  of  suit 
with  cme  an<ttber ;  yet  all  shining  and  polished  with  incessant  care,  into  a  presump- 
tuous appearance  of  respectability.  An  oil-cloth,  composed  of  three  different  scraps,  of 
different  patterns,  spread  over  the  little  hall,  or  passage,  from  the  street-door ;  a  shame- 
foced  attempt  at  a  hall  lamp,  suspended  by  the  old  man's  peculiar  contrivance,  dangled 
so  low  as  to  oblige  one,  at  the  risk  of  one  or  two  sbillingsfor  a  newgreen  glass,  to  stoop 
imder  it,  or  walk  rounid  it ;  and  the  little  narrow  stairs  boasted  a  strip  of  carpet,  half  aa 
nazrow  as  itself^  patched  up,  like  the  oil-cloth,  darned  over  and  over,  like  the  heels  of 
all  the  old  fellow  s  stockings,  and  yet  absolutely  looking  smart  from  the  endless  brush- 
ing and  dusting  every  day,  and  shaking  and  beating  once  a  week. 

The  carpet  of  John's  own  room  was  an  extraor<tinary  patch-work  of  diamond  bits  of 
cloth,  showing  every  colour  in  the  rainbow,  and  each  no  bigger  than  the  comer  of  a 
card.  His  sofa-bed  was  covered,  during  the  day,  with  stamped  calico,  of  a  venerable 
pattern,  half  washed  out ;  his  one  window  had  a  curtiun  of  a  different  pattern,  and  his 
Qve  chairs,  covers  still  diversified.  His  one  table  was  of  dd  mahogany,  dark  even  to 
blackness,  and  shining  as  a  mirror  ;  his  chest  of  drawers  was  of  oak,  more  ancient  still, 
and  also  glittering  so  as  to  put  him  out  of  patience ;  his  corner  cupboard  pretended  to 
be  Chinese ;  six  high-coloured,  miserable  prints  h^mg  in  black  frames,  and  at  the  most 
regular  distances  round  the  room,  of  which  three  sides  were  papered,  and  one  wainscot ; 
but  the  old  people  had  ventured  on  one  modem  article,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  narrow 
chimney-glaiBS,  set  in  a  fr'ame  about  an  inch  deep,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  about  as 
faithful  reflection  of  the  human  face,  as  might  a  river  or  a  lake  with  the  wmd  blowing 
high  upon  it ;  na^,  a  row  of  flower-pots  were  placed  inside  the  window,  in  a  curious 
fr^ne-work ;  as  if  to  show  a  wanton  exultation  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  beggarly 
contrivance,  flowers  had  actually  been  prostituted  in  its  service,  and  Nature's  rarest 
perfomes  deemed  well  employed  in  scenting  its  shreds-  and  patches,  and  its  crazy 
"  fraCTEients  of  aa  earlier  world." 

"  root  flowers !"  sighed  Letty,  after  she  had  given  them  one  first  and  only  look  ; 
"  poor  flowers !  what  brought  ye  here  1 " 

The  old  man,  who  had  some  petty  situation  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  in  some 
public  office,  was  upwards  of  seventv-five  years,  tali,  shrivelled,  stooped  in  the  neck,  ill- 
set  on  hislimbs,  and  with  a  peculiar  drag  of  one  leg,  which,  from  certain  reasons,  and  taken 
with  other  things,  rendered  him  very  disagreeable  to  John.  He  was  obliged  to  be  up 
every  morning  at  seven,  in  order  to  reach  his  office,  or  place  of  occupation  by  eight ;  and 
he  soight  be  heard  creeping  about  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  making  the  parlour  and 
kitchen  fires,  to  save  his  daughter  and  niece  so  much  trouble :  cooking  his  own  solitary 
braakiaat,  his  fat  wife  lying  in  bed ;  and  then  cautiously  shutting  the  hall-door  after 
hiB,  9M,  lubfaing  his  hahds,  he  tried  to  bustle  off  in  a  brisk,  youthful  pace,  to  bis  im- 
poitnt  dais's  work. 

♦  *  »  *  *  »► 
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His  wife  was  fat  to  excess  ;  so  much  so,  that  she  waddled  under  her  own  fazdlet — •' 
herself ;  but  she  was  strong  and  sturdy  too  ;  and  her  waddle  did  not  lessen  the  length 
a(nd  stamp  of  her  stride,  when,  upon  occasions  that  required  a  show  of  authority,  she 
came  out  to  scold,  or,  as  her  niece  called  it,  to  '*  ballyrag,"  in  the  kitchen,  at  her 
handmMdens,  or  in  the  hall,  at  her  poor  lodgers  up  stairs.  Then  the  little  house  shook 
from  top  to  bottom  under  her  heavy  and  indignant  step,  as  well  as  with  the  echoes  of 
her  coarse  man's  voice,  half  smothered  amid  the  fat  of  her  throat,  and  the  sputtenAgB  of 
her  great  pursy  lips.  And  poor.  Letty  also  shook,  from  top  to  toe,  on  these  occasions, 
and  flew  for  shelter  to  John's  arms. 

When  net  called  upon  thus  to  enforce  law  in  any  refractory  branch  of  her  garrison,  Mrs. 
Grimes  spent  the  day  in  a  vast  indolent  arm-chair,  reading  pathetic  novels  of  the  last 
age,  or  casting  up  her  accounts,  to  re-assure  herself,  over  and  over  again,  of  the  pounds,' 
shillings,  and  pence,  laid  up  during  the  last  month  or  week,  and  how  half  a  fiirthinff 
might  be  split  for  six  months  to  come.  Everyday,  by  twelve  o'clock,  she  was  dressed 
"  like  any  lady,"  (still  according  to  her  niece)  to  leceive  hei  croniesj  or  strike  with 
importance  the  tax-collectors  or  landlord's  agent,  none  of  whom  had  ever  to  call  a  se- 
cond titne,  and  that  was  her  constant  boast ;  but  even  there,  shut  up  in  her  paxlour,  ihb 
old  female  despot  was  fully  as  much  dreaded  as  if  her  voice  and  her  stride  sounded  every 
moment  through  the  house — or  as  much  as  if  she  had  lain  there  screwed  down  in  her 
coffin,  and  that,  at  the  least  turn  of  a  hand,  herself  or  her  ghost  might  come  out  to  roar 
for  a  strict  reckoning. 

Her  daughter  and  niece  (the  latter  an  orphan)  supplied  the  place  of  a  servant  maid, 
in  lieu  of  the  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  such  as  it  was,  that  came  to  their  lot.  They 
were  of  a  size,  and  that  size  veir  little :  of  an  age,  and  that  age  more  than  thirty  ;  but 
from  their  stunted  growth,  hard,  liny  shape,  and  nondescript  expression  of  features, 
might  pass  for  ten  years  younger  or  ten  years  older,  as  the  spectator  fancied.  They  gave 
no  idea  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  never  looked  as  if  they  were  warm,  or  soft  to  the 
touch.  One  would  as  soon  think  of  flirting  with  them,  as  with  the  old  wooden  effigies 
to  be  found  in  the  niches  of  old  cathedrals.  They  imparted  no  notion,  much  less 
sensation  of  sex.  But  they  were  as  active  as  bees,  and  as  strong  as  little  horses ;  and 
as  despotic  and  cruel,  if  they  dared,  and  whenever  they  dared,  as  the  old  tyrant  herself. 
From  the  moment  they  arose  in  the  morning,  thump,  thump,  thump,  went  their  little 
heels,  through  the  passage,  to  the  kitchen,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  or  into  the  par- 
lour, to  see  after  the  fires  the  old  man  had  lighted  ;  to  make  up  the  beds  ;  to  prepare 
breakfast ;  to  put  every  thing  to  rights  ;  to  sweep,  to  brush,  to  shake  carpets,  to  clean 
shoes,  knives,  and  forks;  to  rub,  scrub,  polish,  and  beautify,  for  ever  and  ever;  the 
daugliter  always  leading  the  niece  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  gone  through  in  a  sturdy, 
important,  vain-glorious  manner  3  accompanied  by  slapping  of  doors  every  two  minutes, 
and  (ever  since  Letty  had  refused  to  go  down  to  the  parlour  to  join  an  evening  party,) 
by  loud,  rude  talking,  and  boisterous  laughing,  just  to  shew  that  they  did  not  care  a 
farthing  for  the  kind  of  conceited  poor  lodgers  tbey  had  got  in  the  house. 

****** 

No  charity  was  in  the  house,  nor  in  a  heart  in  the  house.  In  the  ^es  of  all  pro- 
fessed beggars  the  street-door  was  slammed  without  a  word,  but  with  a  scowl  calcu- 
lated to  wither  up  the  wretched  suitor ;  and  with  respect  to  such  as  strove  to  hide  the 
profession  under  barrel-organs,  flutes,  flageolets,  hurdy-gurdies,  or  the  big-  drum  and 
pandean  pipes,  their  tune  was,  indeed,  listened  to,  but  never  requited. 

Yet  the  family  was  a  pious  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giimes  sallied  out  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and  sat  at  the  parlour  window  every  Sunday  evening,  (while  their  daughter  and 
niece  went,  in  turn,  to  have  a  rest,  as  they  said,)  a  huge  old  Bible  open  before  them, 
and  visible  to  all  passers  by,  that  the  neighbours  might  remark — "  There's  a  fine  old 
couple."  John,  however,  thought  it  odd,  that  after  all  this,  his  cold  mutton,  or  his 
cold  beef  used  to  come  up  to  him,  out  of  the  safe,  (a  pretty  "  safe,"  truly,)  rather  di- 
minished since  he  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it;  and  one  Sunday  evening,  after 
listening  for  half  an  hour  to  the  daughter's  shrill  voice,  reading  the  Bible  before  supper, 
when,  on  particular  business,  he  somewhat  suddenly  entered  the  parlour,  he  was  still  - 
more  surprized  to  find  the  good  family  seated  round  the  ham,  (a  rare  temptation,  no 
doubt,  in  their  system  of  housekeeping)  which  tliat  day  had  formed  part  of  his  dinner. 

But  nothing  irked  him  half  so  much  as  the  ostentatious  triumph  over  starvation,  the 
provoking  assumption  of  comfort,  nay,  elegabce,  as  it  were,  and  the  audacious. inde- 
pendence which  resulted  from  the  whole  economy.     He  felt  it,  as  before  hinted,  to  b^ . 
the  most  irritating  specimen  of  poverty.     Old  Grimes's  glossy  Sunday  coat,  peipetuallY 
the  same,  was  worse  than  the  clouted  gaberdine  of  a  roving  beggar.    Every  burpiihea  ■ 
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thing  around  bim  seemed  to  shine  with  a  beggarly  polish.  The  whole  house  jand  its 
inhabitants  had  an  air  of  looking  better  than  they  leally  were,  or  ought  to  be  ;  and  the 
meanness,  the  sturdiness,  the  avarice,  the  hard-heartedness,  that  prodaced  this  polish' 
aM  this  air,  he  considered  as  loathsome  as  the  noise,  the  thumping  about,  the  loud 
talking,  and  the  endless  fagging  of  the  two  little  skinny  Helots,  was  brazen  and 
vexatious. 

One  more  extract  *  and  wehave  done.  The  handy  wench  of  whom 
we  have  before  spoken,  Peggy  Nowlan,  is  on  her  way  to  Dublin,  when — 

Late  in  the  second  morning  of  her  journey,  the  coach  upset  within  about  a  tftage  of 
the  metropolis,  and  she  was  violently  thrown  off,  and  deprived  of  sense  by  the  shock. 
When  Peggy  recovered,  she  found  herself  in  a  smoky  looking  room,  dimly  lighted  by 
a  single  dipped  candle  of  the  smallest  sis^.  The  walls  were  partly  covered  with  de« 
cayed  paper,  that  hung  off,  here  and  there,  in  tatters.  There  were  a  few  broken  chairs 
standing  in  different  places,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  a  table,  that  had  once 
been  of  decent  mould,  but  that  now  bore  the  appearance  of  long  and  hard  service, 
supporting  on  its  drooping  leaves  a  number  of  drinking  glasses,  some  broken  and  others 
capsized,  while  their  slops  of  liquor  remained  fresh  around  them. 

Peggy  was  seated  with  her  back  to  the  wall ;  she  felt  her  head  supported  by  some 
one  who  occasionally  bathed  her  temples  with  a  liquid  which,  by  the  odour  it  sent 
forth,  could  be  no  other  than  whisky  ;  and  if  she  had  been  an  amateor,  Peggy  might 
Lave  recognised  it  as  pottheen. 

**  My  God,  where  am  I V*  looking  confusedly  around,  was  her  first  exclamation. 

**  You  're  in  safe  hands,  Peggy  Nowlan,"  she  was  answered  in  the  tones  of  a  woman's 
voice  :  an'  I'am  glad  to  hear  you  spake,  at  last/' 

Turning  her  head,  she  observed  the  person  who  had  been  attending  her.  The 
woman  was  tall  and  finely-featured,  about  fifty,  and  dressed  pretty  much  in  character 
with  the  room  and  its  furniture  ;  that  is,  having  none  of  the  homely  attire  of  the 
country  upon  her,  but  wearing  gay  flaunting  costume,  or  ratlier  the  remains  of  such  j 
and  there  was  about  her  air  and  manner  a  bold  confidence,  accompanied  by  an  autho- 
ritative look  from  her  large  black  eyes,  that  told  a  character  in  which  the  mild  timidity 
of  woman  existed  not.  Yet  she  smiled  on  Peggy,  and  her  smile  was  beautiful  and 
fascinating. 

**  How  do  you  knonr  me,  good  woman  V*  again  questioned  our  heroine,  for  we  be- 
lieve she  is  such. 

**  Oh,  jist  by  chance,  afther  a  manner,  miss ;  onct,  when  I  went  down  to  your 
counthry  to  see  a  gossip  o'  my  own,  the  neighbours  pointed  you  out  to  me  as  tlie  come* 
best  colleen  to  be  seen  far  an'  wide  ;  an'  so,  Miss  Peggy,  fear  nothing^"  for  Peggy, 
as  she  looked  about  her,  and  at  the  woman,  did  show  some  terror  ;  •*  an'  1  *m  glad  irt 
the  heart  to  see  any  one  from  your  part,  where  there 's  some  kind  people,  friends  o' 
mine  ;  an'  for  their  sakes,  au'  the  sake  o'  the  ould  black  hills  you  cum  from,  show  me 
the  man  that  daares  look  crooked  at  you." 

lliis  speech  was  accompanied  by  such  softness  of  manner'  that  Peggy's  nervousness 
lessened.  She  gained  confidence  Irom  the  presence  of  one  of  her  own  sex  looking  so 
kindly  on  her,  and  though  years  had  been  busy  with  her  fine  features,  looking  s6 
handsome  too.  Her  next  question  was,  naturally,  a  request  to  be  informed  how  she 
came  into  her  present  situation. 

"  You  were  brought  here,  jist  to  save  your  life,"  answered  the  woman  ;  "a  son  o* 
mine  coming  along  the  road  from  Dublin,  saw  the  coacli  turnsole  down  ;  he  waited  to 
give  it  a  helping  hand  up  again  ;  and  when  it  druv  away — " 

**  And  has  it  gone  off,  and  left  me  behind  1"  interrupted  Peggy,  in  great  distress. 

"  Of  a  thruth,  ay  has  it,  my  dear." 

"  What,  then,  am  I  to  do  ?— •" 

**  Why,  you  must  only  stay  where  you  are  wid  me,  until  the  day  ;  and  you're  wel- 
come to  the  cover  o'  th'  ould  roof,  an'  whatever  comfort  I  can  give  you  ;  an'  when  th« 
day  comes  we'll  look  out  for  you.  Mis?  Peggy,  a-roon.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  when 
the  coach  dhrew  off  again,  my  son  was  for  hurrying  home,  wlieu  he  heard  some  onfe 
moaning  inside  o'  the  ditch  ;  an'  he  went  into  the  field,  an'  there  was  a  man  lying, 
jist  coming  to  his  senses,  an'  you  near  him,  widout  any  sense  at  all ;  an'  when  the 


*  The  author  must  take  it  as  a  compliment,  that  we  have  here  made  the  longest 
extract  we  ever  saw  conveyed  from  a  work  into  a  periodical.  Those  persons  who  have 
not  read  the  novel,  will  find  in  the  interest  of  this  adventute,  which  is  in  itself  au 
entire  tale,  the  best  excuse  for  our  appaient  uoreason^tbleness. 
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Bum  got  betther,  my  son  knew  him  for  an  old  acquaintance  ;  and  then  they  minded 
you,  and  tuck  you  up  between  them  ;  an'  sure  here  you  are  to  the  fore." 

* '  It  is  absolutely  necessary  I  should  continue  my  journey  to-night,"  said  Peggy. 

**  If  you  *re  for  Dublin,  child,  you  can  hardly  go ;  it's  thing  a  friend  can't  hear  of." 

Peggy  reflected  for  a  moment.  Her  usual  caution  now  told  her,  what  her  first  sui- 
picioDS  had  suggested,  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  house  was  an  improper  one, 
•and,  perhaps,  that  good-nafcure  had  not  been  the  only  motive  in  conveying  her  to  it. 
The  woman's  last  words  seemed  to  show  a  particular  deteiminalion  that  she  should 
remain.  It  would  be  imprudent,  then,  to  express  a  design  to  go  away  ;  she  might  be 
detained  by  force.  Nor  would  she  suffer  herself  to  become  affected  by  her  fears,  lest 
she  might  incapacitate  herself  for  escaping  by  stealth.  Prompted  by  growing  suspicion, 
4he  stole  her  haild  to  her  bosom  to  search  for  her  purse ;  it  was  gone  :  and  Peggy 
1>ecame  confirmed  in  her  calculations,  though  not  more  apparently  shaken  by  her  fears. 

"  I  had  a  small  hand-basket,"  she  said,  **  containing  a  few  little  articles,  and  my 
jnoney  for  the  road ;  it's  lost,  of  course,  and  I  am  left  pennyless  ;  if  I  go  to  the  spot 
where  the  coach  fell,  maybe  I  could  find  it." 

**  We  can  go  together,"  said  the  woman,  "  if  you  are  able  to  walk  so  far." 

Peggy  had  made  the  proposal,  not  in  hopes  of  recovering  any  thing,  but  that  she 
might  be  afforded  a  chance  of  walking  away  ;  if,  indeed,  the  story  of  the  coach  having 
^hiven  on  proved  to  be  true.  Now,  however,  she  was,  in  consistency,  obliged  to  accept 
the  attention  of  her  officious  protector  ;  and  the  woman  and  she  walked  to  the  road 
along  a  narrow,  wild  lane,  on  each  side  of  which  a  few  old  decayed  trees  and  bushes 
shook  their  leafless  branches  in  the  wintry  wind,  while  the  footing  was  broken  and 
miry,  and  overgrown  by  weeds  and  long  grass.  It  seemed  to  have  been  a  winding 
avenue  to  the  house  she  had  left,  onoe  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  when  the  mansion, 
was  better  tenanted  and  in  better  repair,  but  which  had  disappeared,  from  time  to 
time,  beneath  the  axe  or  the  saw  of  the  marauder. 

Arrived  at  the  spot  required,  she  commenced  a  seemingly  careful  search  ;  but,  find- 
ing nothing,  returned  at  the  continued  urgency  of  the  woman,  who  linked  her  closely, 
*o  the  house  they  had  quitted.  Ere  Peggy  re-entered,  she  took  a  survey  of  the  fabric : 
it  was,  like  every  thing  around  it  and  within  it,  a  ruin.  She  could  see  that  it  had  been 
a  good  slated  house,  two  stories  high,  but  that  in  different  places  the  slates  were  now 
wanting  ;  indeed  she  trod,  near  the  threshold,  upon  their  fragments,  mixed  with  other 
rubbish.  Some  of  the  windows  were  bricked  up,  some  stuffed  through  their  shattered 
panes  with  wisps  -  of  straw  and  old  rags  ;  and  of  the  lower  ones,  the  shutters,  which 
were,  however,  attached  to  the  wall,  outside  strong  iron  bars,  hung  off  their  hinges, 
and  flapped  in  the  blast. 

Again  entering  the  room  in  which  she  had  first  found  herself,  two  men  appeared 
Seated.  Peggy,  in  something  like  the  recurrence  of  a  bad  dream,  thought  she  recog- 
nized in  one  of  them  the  air  and  figure  of  the  person  who,  on  a  late  and  fearful  occa- 
sion, had  Stood  so  near  her  in  the  Foil  Dhuiv.*  But  as  she  did  not  feel  herself 
entitled  to  draw  any  certain  deductions  from  feature,  complexion,  or  even  dress,  Peggy, 
after  a  moment's  faltering  pause,  struggled  to  assure  herself  that  this  misgiving 
was  but  a  weakness  of  her  agitated  mind,  and  firmly  advanced  to  the  chair  she  had 
4)efore  occupied. 

The  second  man  was  very  young,  his  person  slight,  and  twisted  into  a  peculiar  bend 
tind  crouch  as  he  sat ;  his  face  pale  and  sharp,  resembling  that  of  the  woman  who 
called  herself  his  mother ',  and  in  the  sidelong  glance  of  his  cold  jetty  eye  there  lurked 
a  stealth,  an  enquiry,  and  a  self-possession,  as,  in  reply  to  Peggy's  curtsey  and  her 
look  of  observance,  he,  in  turn,  observed  her,  and  gave,  slowly  and  measuredly,  his 
"Sarvent,  miss." 

He  and  his  companion  sat  close  to  the  drooping  table.  Two  of  the  glasses  that  had 
been  capsized  now  stood  upright,  and  were  frequently  filled  from  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
of — as  one  might  augur  from  the  smell — home  manufacture.  The  person  whose  first 
view  had  startled  Peggy,  made  more  free  with  the  beverage  than  the  other ;  the  pale 
young  man  visibly  avoiding  the  liquor ;  but  often  filling  for  his  friend,  and  urging  him 
to  drmk  bumpers. 

•p  T*  n^  T*  T^  •p 

**  Go,  Phil,  my  boy,"  resumed  the  old  woman,  addressing  the  pale  lad,  "  take 
Ned  and  yourself  up  stairs ;  an'  the  bottle  wid  you ;  you  must  have  the  hot  wather, 
when  it 's  ready,  and  the  sugar  along  wid  it :  this  young  woman  and  myself  '11  stay 
together."  ^^ 

*  The  scene  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  which  Peggy  goes  to  meet  her  supposed 
husband  at  midnight,  ai^d  tAk)^  the  alarm  on  seeiag  *  '^''^  digging  a  grave. 
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Plul  arose,  taking  ihe  bottle  and  glawes  :  he  was  sidling  out  of  die  room  before  bit 
companion,  when,  at  a  renewed  signal  from  the  woman,  he  hung  back,  allowed  th« 
other  to  stagger  out  first,  and  then  he  and  she  .paused  together,  beyond  the.  threshold 
of  the  room,  in  the  passage,  where  Peggy  could  hear  them  exchange  a  few  earnest^ 
though  cautious  whispers. 

"  An'  now,  Peggy  Nowlan,"  resumed  the  woman,  coming  back  and  reseating  herself^ 
"  as  you  don't  seem  to  like  the  whisky,  you  must  have  whatever  the  house  caa 
give  you." 

"  1  would  like  seme  tey,  ma'am." 

*'  Then,  sure  enough,  you  '11  get  it ;  we  wo&'t  he  long  lighting  the  fire,  an'  biling  tho 
wather,  an'  we  'U  take  our  tey  together." 

There  were  some  embers  dimly  gleaming  in  the  blackened  fire-place,  to  which  t]iQ 
woman  added  wood  add  chips,  that,  by  blowing  with  her  mouth  as  she  knelt,  soon 
blazed ;  and,  according  to  her  promise,  a  dish  of  tea,  not  badly  flavoured,  was  manu* 
£lu:tiired,  of  which,  widi  much  seeming  hospitality  and  kindness,  the  hostess  pressed 
her  young  guest  to  partake.  Peggy  felt  thankful,  and  strove  to  compel  herself  to  feel 
at  ease  also :  but,  amid  the  smiles  and  blandness  of  her  entertainer,  there  were 
moments  when  her  thin  and  bloodless,  though  handsome  Ups,  compressed  themselves 
to  a  line  so  hard  and  heartless, — m<Hnents  when  a  shade  of  deep  abstraction  passed 
over  her  brow,  and  when  her  eyes  dulled  and  shrunk  into  an  expression  so  disagreeable^ 
that  the  destitute  girl  internally  shivered  to  glance  upon  her.  The  momentary  changes 
did  not,  however,  seem  to  concern  her.  She  argued,  that  they  rather  intimated  an 
invohintary  turn  of  thought  to  some  other  pers<m  or  subject.  The  woman  never  locked 
on  her  without  a  complacent  smile  ;  and.it  was  after  her  getting  up  occasicmally,  and 
g(Hng  to  the  door  of  the  room,  as  if  to  catch  the  sound  of  voices  from  above,  that  her 
countenance, wore  any  bad  character.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  passing  in  her 
™^d,  Peggy  prudently  resolved  not  to  sdlow  her  hostess  to  perceive  that  she  observed 
these  indications  of  it.  Her  glances  were,  therefore,  so  well  timed,  and  so  quick,  that 
they  coald  not  be  noticed  ;  and  her  features  so  well  mastered,  as  always  to  reflect  the 
easy  smile  of  her  companion.  Her  manners,  too,  she  divested  of  every  traijt  of  alam^ 
or  doubt ;  and  even  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  tutored  by  Peggy  into  an  even, 
pleased,  cadence  ;  and  the  questions  she  asked,  and  the  topics  she  started,  calculated 
to  lull  all  suspicion. 

As  part  of  her  plan,  she  would  show  no  uneasiness  to  retire ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  woman  herself  offered  to  attend  her  to  her  bed,  that  Peggy  rose  from  her  chair. 
She  was  conducted  out  of  the  little,  half-ruined  parlour  or  kitchen,  a  few  paces  along 
\he  passage,  and  then  a  few  steps  up  a  rent  and  shaking  staircase,  into  a  mean  sleep«. 
Uig-chamber,  of  which  the  door  faced  the  passage :  the  stairs  continuing  to  wind  to 
the  right,  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house.  As  they  passed  into  the  chamber,  it  was 
with  difficulty  Peggy  prevented  herself  from  drawiug  back,  when  she  perceived  that 
the  patched  door  had  bolts  and  a  padlock  on  the  outside,  but  no  fastening  within* 
Still,  however,  she  controlled  her  nerves,  and  displayed  to  her  attendant  no  symptom  of 
the  ai^ehension  that  filled  her  bosom. 

"  I  'm  sorry  the  poor  house  doesn't  afford  a  betther  an'  a  handsomer  lodgin*  f(»r  you> 
Miss  Peggy,"  said  the  woman,  as  both  stumbled  about  the  half-boarded  floor  of  tho 
room :  **  but  you  '11  jist  take  the  will  for  the  deed;  an'  so,  good-b'ye,  an'  a  pleasant 
night's  sleep  to  you." 

**  Can't  you  obhge  me  with  the  candle  ?"  asked  Peggy,  as  her  hostess  was  about  ta 
^dce  it  away. 

"  I  would,  with  a  heart  an'  a  half,  if  it  was  to  spare  ;  hut  I'll  have  notliing  else  to 
light  me  to  bed,  an'  help  me  to  set  things  to  rights  for  the  morning  ;  for  the  matther 
p'  that,  the  good  moou  sliines  so  bravely  through  the  window,  and  I  believe  through 
another  little  place  in  the  loft  here,  that  you  '11  be  able  to  say  your  prayers  an'  go  to 
bed  by  it,  Miss  Peggy ;  so  hannochth-lath ;"  and  she  finally  took  the  candle  awaj, 
securing  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  leaving  Peggy  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
filthy  chamber. 

The  moon  did,  indeed,  stream  in  upon  the  floor  as  well  through  the  sliattered 
window  as,  first,  through  a  breach  in  the  slates  of  the  house-roof,  and  then  down  the 
broken  boards  ojf  the  room  over  head.  Peggy  looked  round  for  her  bed,  and  saw,  in  a 
comer,  a  miserable  substitute  for  one,  composed  of  straw  laid  on  the  floor,  and  covered 
veith  two  blankets,  lliere  was  no  cliair  or  table,  and  feeling  herself  weak,  she  cau- 
tiottsly  picked  her  steps  to  the  comer,  and  sat  down  on  this  cheerless  couch. 

l^e  motive  of  her  conduct  hitherto  had  been  to  hide  her  feelings,  so  as  to  throw 
ihe  people  of  the  house  off"  their  guard,  and  eventually  create  fbr  herself  an  oppor- 
trnmiy  to  escape  to  the  main  loaid,  and  thence  to  the  next  cabin  at  hand.    In  fio^ 
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therance  of  her  project,  she  now  begged  of  God  to  strengthen  her  heart,  and  keep 
her  in  a  steady  mind  j  and,  after  her  zealous  aspiration,  Peggy  continued  to  think  of 
the  best  part  to  act.  At  once  she  resolved  not  to  stir  in  her  chamber,  until  the 
woman  and  the  two  men  «hould  seem  to  have  retired  to  sleep — if,  indeed,  it  wai 
doomed  that  they  were  to  do  so  without  distuibing  her.  In  case  of  a  noise  at  the 
door,  she  determined  to  force  her  way  through  the  craay  window,  and,  trusting  her- 
self to  God,  jump  from  it  to  the  ground,  which,  she  argued,  could  not  be  many  feet 
under  her,  as  Peggy  had  not  forgotten  to  count  the  steps  while  she  ascended  from 
the  earthem  passage  to  her  present  situation.  If,  after  long  watching,  she  could 
feel  pretty  sure  that  no  evil  was  intended  to  her  during  the  night,  still  she  planned 
to  steal  to  the  window,  open  it  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  drop  from  it,  and 
try  to  escape. 

More  than  an  hour  might  have  passed,  when  she  heard  a  noise,  as  if  of  two 
persons  stumbling  through  the  house  ;  it  came  nearer,  and  two  men,  treading  heavily 
and  unevenly,  entered  a  room  next  to  hers,  and  only  divided  from  her  by  a  wooden 
partition,  which  here  and  there  admitted  the  gleams  of  a  light  they  bore.  Without 
any  rustHng,  Peggy  applied  her  eye  to  one  of  the  chinks,  and  gained  a  full  view  of 
-the  scene  within.  She  saw  the  person  she  so  much  dreaded,  led  by  the  pale  young 
man  towards  such  a  bed  as  she  occupied';  the  one  overcome  by  mtoxication;  the 
other  cool,  collected,  and  observant.  With  much  grumbling,  and  many  half- growled 
oaths,  the  drunken  feUow  seemed  to  insist  on  doing  something  that  the  lad  would 
not  permit,  and  at  length  Peegy  heard  an  allusion  to  herself. 

**  Go  to  sleep,  Ned  ;  you  re  lit  for  nothing  else  to-night ;  there's  your  bed,  I  tell 
you,"  said  the  yocmg  man,  forcing  him  to  it. 

**  I  say.  Master  Phil,  stoojMd,  I '11  have  one  word  with  that  wench  before  I  close  a 
winker,  replied  Ned  ;  that  wench,  I  say — hie ! — ^what  1  picked  up  on  the  road  ;  and 
why  the  devil  should  I  bring  her  but  to  chat  a  bit  with  her  1  Your  house  isn't  fit  for 
much  better,  you  know,  Master  Phil ;  and, my  eyes  but — *' 

**  Lie  down,  you  foolish  baste,"  interrupted  his  companion,  pushing  him  down  on 
»the  straw. 

''i'U  stand  none  of  that  nonsense,  neitllier,"  continued  the  ruffian,  scrambling 

About ;  •*  and  it's  no  use  talking ;  I'll  see  her,  by j  1 11  see  the  wench,  as  I  brought 

to  this house  :  and  don't  you  go  to  teU  me,  now,  as  how  it 's  all  a  hum,  and  that 

I  brought  no  such  body  into  it;  I'm  not  so  cut  but  I  remember  it :  so  fair-play. 
Master  Phil ;  she  must  be  accounted  for :  none  of  your  old  mother's  tricks  will  do, 
now.  I  am  not  to  be  done,  by  — — ;  first  and  last,  that 's  my  word  :  hie  ! — I  '11 — 
hie  !"  and  he  lay  senseless. 

The  pale  young  man  watched  him  like  a  lynx,  until,  after  some  moments,  bis 
growling  changed  into  a  loud  snore,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  he  slept  soundly. 
Then  he  stepped  softly  to  him,  knelt  on  one  knee,  took  out  of  his  breast  a  large  pistol, 
thrust  it  under  his  own  arm,  and  finally  emptied  his  pockets  of  a  purse  and  some 
crumpled  papers.  Arising,  with  continued  caution,  he  glanced  over  the  latter  close 
by  the  candle,  and  Peggy  saw  his  features  agitated.  I'he  next  moment  he  stole  out 
of  the  room,  barred  the  door  outside,  and  she  heard  his  stealthy  step,  betrayed  by  the 
creaking  boards,  about  to  pass  her  chamber. 

At  this  moment,  however,  another  step, — Pegg  supposed  that  of  the  woman, — ^met 
Ids  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  both  stopped  just  at  her  frail,  though  well- 
secured  door. 

"Well?"  questioned  the  woman,  in  a  sharp  whisper;  ** you  pumped  him?  and 
soaked  him  ?  and  touched  the  lining  of  his  pockets  ?     Did  we  guess  right  ?" 

"  We  did,  by "  answered  the  young  man  ;  *'  the rascal  has  peached, 

by  the ;  his  very  shuffling  with  me  showed  it  at  once ;  but  here  *s  the  proof : 

here  's  an  answer  from  Mr.  Long  to  his  ofier  to  put  him  on  his  guard  i^ainst  the  swag 
at  Long  Hall,  this  blessed  night :  and  here 's  another  letter,  from  Lonnon,  closing  vrith 
another  offer  of  his  ts  set  the  poor  private  for  the  Bow-street  bull-dogs." 

They  had,  during  these  words,  been,  perhaps,  speaking  to  each  other  at  some  little 
distance  ;  for  their  whispers,  now  that  Peggy  supposed  them  to  have  come  close  toge- 
ther, were  lost  on  her  aching  ear,  though  she  still  heard  the  hissing  sounds  in  which 
the  conversation  was  carried  on.  A  considerable  time  lapsed  while  they  thus  stood 
motionless  outside  her  door :  at  length  they  moved ;  seemed  about  to  part ;  and,  at 
parting,  a  few  more  sentences  became  audible. 

'*  Go,  then,"  said  the  woman,  *'  an'  let  us  lose  no  time :  nothing  else  can  be  done  ; 
poor  Maggy  is  to  be  saved  from  the  treachery  of  the  Lonnon  sneak,  if  there  was  no 
one  else  concamed  in  the  case ;  speed,  Phil ;  make  sure  o'  the  hom-hafted  Lamprey 
-that  you'll  find  on  the  dresser :  I'll  meet  you  At  his  dour  with  a  light  and  a  vessel. 
Are  you  sure  he  sleeps  sound  enough?" 
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"  There  is  only  the  one  sleep  nacre  that  can  be  soimder/'  replied  Phil ;  and  Peggy^ 
heard  them  going  off. 

In  panting  terror  she  listened  for  their  steps  again  passing  her  door :  nor  had  she  to 
listen  long.     Slowly  and  stealthily,  and  with  heai^  breathings,,  or  a  suppressed  curso 
at  the  creaking  bouds,  they  separately  came  up.     In  a  moment  after,  she  heard  them« 
undo  the  fieistenings  of  the  in«ide  room,  and,  fascinated  to  the  coming  horror,  as  the 
bird  is  to  the  reptile's  glance,  her  eye  was  fixed  to  a  chink,  ere  the  light  they  carried » 
afforded  her  a  renewed  view  of  the  victim's  chamber. 

The  womim  first  entered,  bearing  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a- basin" 
which  held  a  cloth.  Her  face  was  now  set  in  the  depth  of  the  bad  expression  Peggy 
had  seen  it  momentarily  wear  below  stairs ;  and  she  was  paler  than  usual,  though  not 
shaking  or.  trembling.  The  lad  followed,  taking  long  and  silent  strides  across  the 
floor,  while  his  knife  gleamed  in  his  hand,  and  his  look  was  ghastly.  They  made 
signs  to  each  other.  The  woman  laid  down  the  candle  and  the  basin,  and  tucked  up- 
the  sleeves  of  her  gown  beyond  her  elbows,  bhe  again  took  up  the  basin,  laid  the 
cloth  on  the  floor,  stole  close  to  the  straw  couch,  knelt  by  it,  and  held  the  vessel  near 
the  wretch's  head.  Her  companion  followed  her,  and  knelt  also.  He  unknotted  and* 
took  off,  with  his  left  hand,  the  man's  neckcloth.  As  it  was  finally  snatched  rather 
briskily  away,  the  wearer  growled  and  moved.     He  never  uttered  a  sound  more. 

Peggy  kept  her  eye  to  the  chink  during  the  whole  of  this  scene.  She  could  not 
withdraw  it.  She  was  spell- bound  ;  and,  perhaps,  an  instinctive  notion  that  if  she  made 
the  slightest  change  in  her  first  position,  so  as  to  cause  the  slightest  rustle,  her  own- 
Ufe  must  be  instanUy  sacrificed — ^perhaps  this  tended  to  hold  her  perfectly  still.  She 
witnessed,  therefore,  not  only  the  details  given,  but  the  concluding  details  which 
cannot  be  given.  Even  when  the  murder  was  done,  she  durst  not  remove  her  eye 
until  the  woman  and  lad  had  left  the  chamber ;  so  that  she  was  compelled  to  observe 
the  revoltmg  circumstance  of  washing  the  blankets  and  the  floor,  and  other  things 
which  again  must  not  be  noticed.  It  is  certain  that  moral  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  never  won  a  greater  victory  over  the  impulses  of  nature,  than  was  shown  in  tliis- 
tpie  situation,  by  this  lonely  and  simple  girl.  Often,  indeed,  there  arose  in  her  bosom/ 
an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  cry  out — at  the  moment  the  neckcloth  was  removed,, 
when  the  sleeping  man  muttered  and  turned,  she  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  in  her 
breath  ;  yet  she  did  remain  silent.  Not  even  a  loud  breathing  escaped  her.  All  was 
over,  and  she  a  spectatress  of  all,  and  still  she  mastered  herself;  and  although,  so  far 
as  regarded  her,  the  most  home  cause  for  agitation  finally  occurred  as  the  murderers 
were  about  to  withdraw. 

*•  He  'II  touch  no  blood-money  now, "^ whispered  the  woman  ;  "an'  we  may  go  to 
oor  beds,  Phil,  for  the  work  is  done  well ;  so„come  away — ^but  stop  ;  high-hanging 

to  me,  if  I  ever  thought  of  that  young in  the  next  room :  an',^  for  any  thing  we- 

know,  she  may  be  watching  us  all  this  time." 

•*If  you  think  so,  mother,  there's  but  one  help  for  it,"  observed  the  lad. 

"  A  body  could  peep  through  the  chinks  well  enough,"  resumed  tlie  female  mon- 
ster ; — '*  but,  on  a  second  thought,  Phil,  d'you  think  it's  in  the  nature  of  a  simple- 
young  counthry  girl  like  her  to  look  at  what  was  done,  without  givin'  warning?" 

"  May  be  not ;  come,  try  if  she's  asleep  any  how ;.  she  can't  bam  us  there,  mother.." 

**  Come,"-^and  thev  left  the  chamber. 

The  moment  they  withdrew,  Peggy  stretched  herself  on  her  couch,,  threw  a  blanket^ 
over  her  person,  closed  her  eyes,  and  breathed  as  if  fast  asleep.  Yet  it  was  with  many 
doubts  of  her  own  ability  to  go  successfully  through  this  test,  that  she  listened  for  the 
noise  of  unbarring  her  door.  The  creeping  steps  approached,  and  her  heart  nearly 
failed  her.    A  bolt  was  shot,  and  her  brain  swam. 

But  again  the  assassins  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  again  she  heard  their  whispers. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  lad,  **  she  must  be  sound  asleep  as  you  say ;  it 's  not  to  be 
thought  she  could  look  on  and  stand  it." 

**  That 's  my  own  notion,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  Then  if  we  rouse  her,  at  this  time  o'  night,  wid  those  marks  about  us,"  meaning 
the  marks  on  their  hands  and  clothes,  "  why  it  '11  be  tellin'  our  own  sacret,  when  we 
might  hould  our  tongue." 

"  Yes  ;.  an'  only  makin'  more  o'  the  same  work  for  ourselves,  when  we  have  done 
enough  of  it." 

"  Besides  ;  she  '11  be  to  the  fore  in  the  momin',  and  then  we  can  cross-hackle  her 
<m'tfae  head  of  it ;  an',  if  she  shows  any  signs  of  knowin'  more  than  we  want  her  to 
IkBOW, — ^why,  it  can  be  a  good  job  still.' 

•'  You  spake  rason  j  an',  sure  enough,  she  '11  be  to  the  fore  ;  because  I  have  a  notion 
«'  fiy  own,  that  we  ought  to  keep  her  fast  till  the  poor  private  an'  Maggy  sees  her; 
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tbey'll  want  to  have  a  word  wid  her,  may  be :  so,  by  hook  or  crook,  she's  to  pass 
another  day  and  night  in  the  house." 
'  **  Let  us  go  sleep,  then,  mother  ;  an'  you  must  get  me  a  little  wather." 

"  Yes,  a-vicb ;  but  I  don't  think  myself  wants  much  o'  the  sleep  for  this  night, 
any  how." 

They  left  Peggy's  door,  and  she  was  thus  saved  the  test  her  soul  shrank  from.  In 
some  time  after  their  steps  became  silent,  she  lay  on  her  straw,  with  clasped  hands 
and  eyes  turned  to  Heaven,  oiFering  the  most  fervent  thanks  for  her  preservation.  The 
winter  morning  broke  ;  all  seemed  quiet  in  the  house  ;  and  she  ventured  to  sit  up  and 
think  again.  Her  neighbourhood  to  the  mangled  body  occurred  to  her,  and  delirium 
began  to  arise.  She  had  recourse  to  her  prayers  for  help  and  strength,  and  they  did 
not  fail  her.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  still  she  kept  hewelf  employed,  either  by 
communions  with  her  God,  or  by  laying  out  her  mind  to  meet  the  trials  she  had  yet 
to  encounter. 

They  would  watch  her,  they  had  said,  in  the  morning  ;  she  was  able  to  will  and 
determine  that  the  investigation  should  be  vain :  Peggy  felt  that  she  could  defeat 
them.  They  intended  to  induce  or  force  her  to  spend  day  and  night  where  she  was ; 
against  this  plan  she  also  attempted  to  lay  a  counter-plot. 

It  might  be  nine  o'clock  when  she  heard  them  stirring  about.  But,  at  the  first 
sound,  she  lay  stretched  on  her  bed  ;  and  this  proved  a  good  precaution.  One  of  them 
walked  softly  up  the  stairs ;  then  into  the  next  room ;  and  afterwards,  dose  to  the 
partition,  by  her  couch ;  and,  as  Peggy  judged  by  the  hard  breathing  through  the 
chinks,  seemed  to  watch  if  she  slept.  She  was  now  able  to  give  every  appearance  of 
sleep  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  After  a  few  moments,  they  were  together  in  the 
room,  and  she  heard  their  whispers,  and  then  the  noise  of  trailing  out  the  body. 

For  about  another  hour,  they  left  her  undisturbed.  At  length  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  woman  entered  her  chamber.  Peggy  still  pretended  to  sleep,  showing,  how- 
ever, some  signs  of  the  restlessness  that  attends  on  being  disturbed  from  sleep  without 
our  being  fully  aroused.  The  hideous  visitor  stooped  down  and  stirred  her.  Peggy 
bore  the  touch  of  that  hand  on  her  shoulder,  without  wincing  in  any  way.  The  woman 
stirred  her  again,  and  she  seemed  gradually  and  naturally  to  become  awakened. 

"Musha,  it's  the  good  sleep  that's  on  you,  a  colleen,"  said  the  woman,  as  she 
sat  up. 

"  Yes,  indeed;  I'm  not  used  to  be  without  sleep  so  long,  and  I  had  none  be- 
fore this  since  I  left  the  mountains,"  answered  Peggy.  "  Is  it  very  late  ?  but  I  don't 
care  much  about  that,  as  there 's  no  use  in  my  starting  from  you  till  the  coach  comes 
again  to-night,  and  gives  me  a  seat  for  Dublin. 

"  We'll  tell  you  all  about  that  by  and  by  :  get  up  now,  my  woman,  .an'  break  your 
fast  y  you  ought  to  be  hungry." 

"And  I  am  very  hungry,  and  able  to  help  myself  out  of  any  thing  you  lay 
before  me." 

The  woman  led  her  down  stairs.  A  good  breakfast  was  prepared.  Peggy  seemed 
to  eat  with  a  keen  appetite  ;  but  she  continued  to  slip  the  bread  she  had  cut  into  her 
large  country  pockets.  The  young  man  entered  :  she  bade  him  a  smiling  good-morrow, 
lie  hoped  she  had  passed  a  good  night :  she  answered  promptly  and  easily. 

"  It's  an  odd  question  I'm  for  axin*,"  he  continued,  "but  I  thought  I  heard  strange 
noises  in  a  room  next  to  yours  last  night — did  you  ?" 

With  the  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  boUi  were  watching  her  face  for  a  change 
of  expression,  Peggy  baffled  the  inquiry. 

"It's  said  this  ould  house  is  haunted,"  rejoined  the  woman,  "an*  that's  the 
ghost's  room." 

"My  faith  isn't  strong  in  ghosts,"  said  Peggy,  smiling  ;  "  but  I' am  glad  you  did 
ilot  tell  of  it  before  I  went  to  bed,  or  I  might  be  kept  walung." 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  she  knew  that  her  catecMsts  were  consulting  each 
other  by  looks  and  nods. 

"  Why  don't  you  ax  afther  your  friend,  that  helped  to  bring  you  to  us  last  night  1 " 
pursued  tbe  lad. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  him,  but  said  to  myself  he  was  in  bed,  maybe  ;  and  as  he's  no 
kith  or  kin  o'  mine,  only  a  stranger  met  on  the  road,  I  didn't  believe  it  would  be  right 
for  a  young  lone  woman  like  me  to  be  asking  so  closely  after  him." 

"  He's  not  in  his  bed,"  said  the  lad,  fixing  his  eye.     She  stood  his  glance. 

"  No,"  resumed  the  woman  ;  "  but  gone  his  road  at  the  first  light  this  momin'." 

"  Why  then  I'm  sorry  for  his  going.' 

"  How's  that?  "  asked  the  lad. 

\*  Because  I'm  left  without  a  farthing  in  the  world,  and  I  thought  that,  as  he  looked 
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Irish  peasant,  is  the  Sainutv  who  comes  in  at  the  nick  of  time  to  resolve 
all  difficulties.  He  is  a  bad  copy  of  Scott*s  gipseys  and  beggars.  The 
rule  of  old  was,  that  the  perplexity  should  be  worthy  of  the  machine  ; 
we  wish  our  modern  novelists  would  make  their  machines  a  little  more 
worthy  of  the  perplexity.  They  delight  in  bringing  about  extraordi- 
nary consequences  by  most  insufficient  causes,  and  the  meanest  instru- 
ments are  chosen  by  them  for  their  grand  effects.  If  Homer  were,  like 
the  Miltiades  of  Mr.  Moore,  to  rise  from  the  grave,  he  would  "  admire 
to  see"  the  work  which  he  has  assigned  to  gods  and  goddesses  per- 
formed now  by  clowns  and  beggars.  The  agents  which  he  would  have 
taken  from  the  heavens,  we  take  from  the  alms  or  ale-house.  In  Scott's 
novels,  he  would  find  a  gipsey  playing  a  part  which  he  would  have 
given  to  Pallas ;  in  Mr.  Banim's,  a  clown  doing  Mars's  duty  ;  in  Mr. 
Cooper's,  a  washer-woman,  in  a  little  black  bonnet,  vice  Venus,  in  her 
cestus,  superseded ;  in  Mr. H.Smith's,  an  old  woman,  clothed  in  black, 
blowing  up  honest  men's  country-houses  sky  high,  in  the  place  of  Juno. 
The  world  is  always  in  extremes.  The  gods  of  the  ancients  were 
beings  somewhat  beyond  the  occasions  for  their  intervention, our  beggars 
and  trollops,  it  must  be  confessed,  fall  rather  short  of  them. 
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No.  VI. 

DEFENCE     OF     MISSOLONGIII DEPARTURE     OF     MAVROCORDATO      FOR      TRIPOLITZA— 

author's  blindness  and  CURE HISTORY  OF  NICHOLAS  SCIUTTO MARCO  BOZZARIS  ; 

HIS  CONDUCT  AT  MISSOLONGHI  ;  HIS  ATTACHMENT  TO  HIS  SULIOTS  ;  INGRATITUDE 
OF  THE  MISSOLONGHITES  ;  BREVET  OF  GENERALISSIMO  CONFERRED  ON  BOZZARIS  ; 
HIS  REFUSAL  OF  IT  ;  HIS  GALLANT  ATTACK  ON  THE  ENEMy's  CAMP  ;  DEATH  AND  FU- 
NERAL  AUTHOR  QUITS  MISSOLONGHI,    GOES  TOCLARENZA  AND  OA8TUGNI HISTORY 

AND   CHARACTER    OF    8USSINI,    GOVERNOR  OF    OASTUGNI WRETCHED  CONDITION  OF 

GERMAN  PHILHELLENES  AT  OASTUGNI VILLAGE  OF  PIRGO CERKMONIESOF  EASTER 

THERE BEAUTY     AND     FERTILITY     OF    THE     COUNTRY TRIPOLITZA PIETRO    BEY, 

PRESIDENT  ;     HIS    CHARACTER PROPOSALS    OF     ASSISTANCE     FROM    GENERAL    P. 

REJECTED AUTHOR    LEAVES    TRIPOLITZA  WITH  COLONEL    OUBERNATIS  FOR    NAPOLI 

DI     ROMANIA TAKING    OF  THE    FORT  OF    PALAMIDE   BY    THE    FRANK    REGIMENT 

CONDUCT  OF  COLOCOTRONI SPEZZ1A--HYDRA— ATHENS SIEGE  OF  ATHENS AUTHOR 

QUITS  THE    SERVICE JOURNEY    TO    THE    SOUTHERN    PART    OP  THE    PELOPONESUS 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  SCENEHY MONASTERY  OF  MOUNT  CYLLENE MISSOLONGHI— CORFU 

ANCON A— CONDUCT    OF    THE    DIRECTOR  OF   POLICE PARIS ENGLAND. 

It  was  indispensably  necessary  that  Mavrocordato  should  return  to 
the  Peloponesus,  where  it  was  intended  to  remodel  the  governmenf. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  quit  Missolonghi  without  previously 
placing  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  would  enable  it  to  resist  the 
enemy  during  the  following  year.  He  convened  a  council,  which  was 
attended  by  all  the  primates,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention 
of  fortifying  Missolongbi,  which,  he  observed,  was  a  place  of  great 
importance  to  all  who  had  the  interest  of  their  country  at  heart.  He 
represented  that,  had  Missolonghi  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  would 
have  been  cast  upon  the  world  wanderers  and  beggars  ;  and  that  upon 
their  energy  at  the  present  moment  depended  the  salvation  of  their 
country.  Mavrocordato  spoke  with  an  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the 
cold  breasts  of  the  Missolonghites,  who  promised  to  exert  every  effort 
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through  it,  parallel  to  the  road,  but,  at  some  distance,  and,  she  believed,  led  to  the  lone 
house  in  the  **  bosheen.'*  Her  eye  kept  watching  this  path,  every  step  she  took.  The  moon 
shone  full  upon  it,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  discern  any  near  object.  Peggy,  her  head  down, 
and  her  regards  not  visibly  occupied,  soon  caught  a  figure  rapidly  striding  along  the 
path,  through  the  clumps  of  furze  and  briars.  As  it  abruptly  turned  towards  a  gap 
in  the  road -fence,  some  yards  before  her,  she  could  nscertain  that  this  individual  wa» 
closely  muffled  in  the  common  female  Irish  mantle*  holding,  as  Irishwomen  often  do, 
the  ample  hood  gathered  round  the  face. 

"  That's  not  a  woman's  step,"  thought  Peggy ;  as  the  figure  issued  through  the 
giq) : — **  and  now,  this  will  be  the  sorest  trial  of  all." 

And,  with  her  suspicions,  well  might  she  say  so.  The  gigantic  resolution  of  her 
heart,  so  long  kept  up,  had  just  begun  to  yield  to  an  admitted  sense  of  relief :  she  had 
just  permitted  her  mind  to  turn  and  sicken  on  the  contemplation  of  the  horrors  she  had 
witnessed  and  escaped  ;  an  opportunity  at  last  seemed  cTeated  for  -an  indulgence  of 
the  revulsion  and  weakness  of  her  woman's  nature  ; — and  now  again  to  call  back  her 
unexcelled  philosophy;  again  to  rally  herself;  again  to  arrest  and  fix  the  melting 
resolution  ;  to  steady  the  pulse-throb,  tutor  the  very  breath,  prepare  the  very  tones  ctf 
her  voice ;  this,  indeed,  was  her  sorest  trial.  But  it  was  her  greatest  too ;  for  Peggy, 
assisted  a  little  by  the  shadows  of  night,  came  out  of  it  still  triumphant. 

*'  God  save  you  ! "  began  the  person  in  the  cloak,  in  a  female  voice.  Peggy  gave 
the  usual  response  with  a  calm  tone. 

**  Are  you  for  thravellin'  far,  a-roon  ?  "  continued  the  new  comer.  She  said  she  was 
going  to  Dublin. 

"  I'm  goin'  there  myself,  an'  "v»e  may 's  well  be  on  the  road  together." 

•*  With  all  my  heart,  then,"  answered  Peggy,  and  they  walked  on  side  by  side. 

"  You're  not  of  these  parts,  ma-colleen,  by  your  tongue,"  resumed  her  companion. 
Peggy  assented. 

•*  An'  how  far  did  you  walk  to-day,  a-chorra  ? " 

"  Not  far ;  not  a  step  to-day ;  only  from  a  house  in  a  boslieen  behind  us,  a  few 
minutes  ago." 

**  What  house,  a  good  girl  ?  do  you  mane  the  slate-house  that  stands  all  alone,  in 
the  middle  o'  the  lane?  "     Peggy  believed  that  was  the  very  one. 

"  Lord  save  us  !  what  bad  loock  sent  you  there  ?  '* 

"  None,  that  I  know  of ;  why  f " 

"  It  has  a  bad  name,  as  I  hear,  among  the  neighbours,  and  *ud  be  the  last  place 
myself  'ud  face  to,  for  the  night's  rest." 

*'  Well,  aroon  ;  it's  only  a  Christian  turn  to  spake  of  people  as  we  find  'em  ;  I 
have  nothing  at  all  to  say  against  the  house ;  'an  maybe  it  won't  be  long  till  I  see 
it  again." 

**  That's  bould  as  well  as  hearty  of  a  young  girl  like  you.  Did  you  come  across  the 
woman  o'  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  met  good  treatment  from  her ;  the  good  tey  ;  and  good  dinner ;  every 
thing  of  the  best." 

•*  But  what  kind  of  a  bed  did  you  get  from  her,  a-hager  ?  "  continued  the  catechist, 
speaking  very  low,  sidling  to  Peggy,  and  grasping  her  arm.  This  threw  her  off  her 
guard.  She  shrieked,  and  broke  from  her  companion,  who,  as  she  ran,  fast  pursued 
her  ;  and  the  person's  real  voice  at  last  sounded  in  her  ear. 

"  Stop,  Peggy  Nowlan,  or  rue  it  ?  I  know  what  you  think  of  the  bed  you  got 
now  !  " 

The  road  suddenly  turned  in  an  angle  ;  Peggy  shot  round  the  turn  :  as  her  pursuer 
gained  on  her,  she  heard  the  noise  of  feet  approaching  in  a  quick  tramp,  and  a  guard 
of  armed  soldiers,  headed  by  two  men  in  civil  dress,  and  followed  by  a  post-chaise, 
met  her  eyes  at  a  short  distance ;  she  cried  out  again,  and  darted  among  the  soldiers  ; 
one  of  them  caught  and  held  her  from  falling,  and  she  had  only  time  to  say — "  Lay 
hands  on  the  murderer!  "  when  nature  at  last  failed,  and  Peggy's  senses  left  her. 

Here  we  must  stop,  having  far  exceeded  the  bounds  to  which  we 
ordinarily  confine  ourselves  in  notices  of  works  of  imagination.  For 
this  trespass  we  can  only  plead  the  superior  claims  of  the  production 
under  review,  which,  though  defective  in  outline,  is  a  performance  rich 
in  colouring,  and  abounding  in  beautiful  parts. 

The  winding-up  of  the  story  is  extremely  forced,  and  as  awkward 
as  the  general  scheme  of  it.  The  machinery  is  also,  as  we  have  said 
in  the  outset,  to  the  last  degree  clumsy.    Pcery  Connolly,  a  roaring 
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Irish  peasant,  is  the  ^at/«<«»v  who  comes  in  at  the  nick  of  time  to  resolve 
all  difficulties.  He  is  a  bad  copy  of  Scott*s  gipseys  and  beggars.  The 
rule  of  old  was,  that  the  perplexity  should  be  worthy  of  the  machine  ; 
we  wish  our  modern  novelists  would  make  their  machines ^lWUXq more 
worthy  of  the  perplexity.  They  delight  in  bringing  about  extraordi- 
nary consequences  by  most  insufficient  causes,  and  the  meanest  instru- 
ments are  chosen  by  them  for  their  grand  effects.  If  Homer  were,  like 
the  Miltiades  of  Mr.  Moore,  to  rise  from  the  grave,  he  would  "  admire 
to  see"  the  work  which  he  has  assigned  to  gods  and  goddesses  per- 
formed now  by  clowns  and  beggars.  The  agents  which  he  would  have 
taken  from  the  heavens,  we  take  from  the  alms  or  ale-house.  In  Scott's 
novels,  he  would  find  a  gipsey  playing  a  part  which  he  would  have 
given  to  Pallas ;  in  Mr.  Banim's,  a  clown  doing  Mars's  duty  ;  in  Mr. 
Cooper's,  a  washer-woman,  in  a  little  black  bonnet,  vice  Venus,  in  her 
cestus,  superseded ;  in  Mr. H. Smith's,  an  old  woman,  clothed  in  black, 
blowing  up  honest  men's  country-houses  sky  high,  in  the  place  of  Juno. 
The  world  is  always  in  extremes.  The  gods  of  the  ancients  were 
beings  somewhat  beyond  the  occasions  for  their  intervention, oui*  beggars 
and  trollops,  it  must  be  confessed,  fall  rather  short  of  them. 
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No.  VI. 

DEFENCE     OF      MTSSOLONGIII DEPARTURE     OF     MAVROCORDATO      FOR      TRIPOLITZA— 

author's  BLINDNESS  AND  CURE HISTORY  OF  NICHOLAS  SCIUTTO MARCO  BOZZARIS  ; 

HIS  CONDUCT  AT  MISSOLONGHI  ;  HIS  ATTACHMENT  TO  HIS  SULIOTS  *,  INGRATITUDE 
OF  THE  MIS30L0NGHITES  ;  BREVET  OF  GENERALISSIMO  CONFERRED  ON  BOZZARIS  ; 
HIS  REFUSAL  OF  IT  ;  HIS  GALLANT  ATTACK  ON  THE  ENEMy's  CAMP  ;  DEATH  AND  FU- 
NERAL  AUTHOR  QUITS  MISSOLONGHI,    GOES  TO  CLARENZA  ANDOASTUGNI HISTORY 

AND   CHARACTER    OF    SUSSINI,    GOVERNOR  OF    GASTUGNI WRETCHED  CONDITION  OF 

GERMAN  PHILHELLENES  AT  GASTUGNI VILLAGE  OF  PIRGO CEREMONIES  OF  EASTER 

THERE BEAUTY     AND     FERTILITY     OF    THE     COUNTRY TRIPOLITZA PMITRO    BEY, 

president;     his    character proposals    of     ASSISTANCE     FROM    GENERAL    P. 

REJECTED AUTHOR    LEAVES    TRIPOLITZA  WITH  COLONEL    GUBERNATIS  FOR    NAPOLI 

DI     ROMANIA TAKING    OF   THE    FORT  OF    PALAMIDE   BY    THE    FRANK    REGIMENT 

CONDUCT  OF  COLOCOTRONI SPEZZIA--HYDRA— ATHENS SIEGE  OF  ATHENS AUTHOR 

QUITS   THE    SERVICE JOURNEY    TO    THE    SOUTHERN    PART    OF  THE   PELOPONESUS 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  8CENEKY MONASTERY  OF  MOUNT  CYLLENE MISSOLONGHI— CORFU 

ANCONA— CONDUCT    OF    THE    DIRECTOR  OF   POLICE PARIS ENGLAND. 

It  was  indispensably  necessary  that  Mavrocordato  should  return  to 
the  Peloponesus,  where  it  was  intended  to  remodel  the  governmenf. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  quit  Missolonghi  without  previously 
placing  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  would  enable  it  to  resist  the 
enemy  during  the  following  year.  He  convened  a  council,  which  was 
attended  by  all  the  primates,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention 
of  fortifying  Missolonghi,  which,  he  observed,  was  a  place  of  great 
importance  to  all  who  had  the  interest  of  their  country  at  heart.  He 
represented  that,  had  Missolonghi  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  would 
have  been  cast  upon  the  world  wanderers  and  beggars  ;  and  that  upon 
their  energy  at  the  present  moment  depended  the  salvation  of  their 
country.  Mavrocordato  spoke  with  an  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the 
cold  breasts  of  the  Missolonghitcs,  who  promised  to  exert  every  cflfort 
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to  defray  the  immediate  expenses.  He  then  gave  orders  for  the  eqai[H> 
ment  of  six  gun-boats,  which  were  to  blockade  the  gulf  of  Patras,  and 
capture  every  vessel  -  caiTying  provisions  to  the  Turks.  The  &ale  of 
these  prizes  was  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  building  the  fort.  !!• 
decreed  that  all  vessels  adjudged  as  prizes,  according  to  the  decision 
of  a  tribunal  to  be  established  for  that  purpose^  were  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction,  and  the  amount  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  for  the 
master  of  the  ship,  the  second  for  the  crew,  and  the  third  for  the  go- 
vernment.    Eight  privateers  were  immediately  fitted  out. 

Although  the  blockade  was  not  recognised  by  the  governor  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  nor  by  the  European  powers,  these  cruisers  daily  cap- 
tured prizes ;  and  when  the  men  of  war  stationed  in  the  Archipelago 
claimed  the  vessels  which  bore  their  flags,  the  Missolonghites  answered^ 
that  the  blockade  having  been  publicly  declared,  was  known  to  all  the 
commanders,  and  that  if  their  governments  refused  to  recognise  it^ 
they  would  act  upon  their  own  recognition.  Against  this  the  comma&derB 
of  the  ships  entered  their  protest ;  but  the  Missolonghites  replied  :— 
^'  We  want  money,  to  supply  which  we  are  compelled  to  fit  out  priva- 
teers ;  when  we  recover  our  liberty,  we  will  restore  all  we  have  taken, 
with  interest."  Every  day  they  captured  vessels,  which  ran  into 
danger,  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  cargoes  at  an  exoibitant  piice 
to  the  Turks.  Some  of  them  contrived  to  pass  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  Several  captains  of  ships  assured  me,  that  one  successful 
voyage  in  four  was  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  their  losses. 

Mavrocordato  had  in  his  service  an  officer,  named  M.  Gagliard,  who 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  by  Prince  Ypsilanti,  and  whe 
represented  himself  as  one  of  the  first  engineers  in  France.  He  was 
ordered  by  Mavrocordato  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  to  be 
erected  at  Missolonghi,  which  Mavrocordato  wished  to  convert  into  a 
perfect  island,  so  that  boAts  might  lie  round  the  city.  This  officer 
began  the  task  assigned  to  him,  but  being  unable  to  complete  it,  urged 
as  an  excuse  that  he  was  not  provided  with  the  requisite  instruments.. 
It  happened,  that  at  this  time  a  Greek  engineer,  who  had  been  in  the 
German  service,  arrived  at  Missolonghi.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  professional  skill.  Having  letters  of  recommendation,  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  Mavrocordato,  who,  after  a  short  conversation,  con- 
ducted him  to  the  place  on  which  the  fort  was  to  be  erected.  This 
engineer  engaged  to  complete  a  drawing  of  it  by  the  following  day. 
Without  loss  of  time  he  proceeded  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 
The  plan  was  drawn  in  the  evening,  and  the  following  day  presented 
to  Mavrocordato,  who  being  satisfied  with  it,  and  already  provided 
with  money  by  the  sale  of  the  prizes,  ordered  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Mavrocordato,  and  the 
second  by  the  Bishop*  Mavrocordato  commanded  that  every  morn- 
ing, for  two  hours,  the  shops  should  be  shut,  and  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants, without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  should  carry  stones 
upon  their  shoulders  to  the  place  where  the  fort  was  building.  As  the 
Missolonghites  were  at  length  made  to  understand  that  their  safety 
depended  upon  the  erection  of  the  walls,  they  punctually  obeyed  this 
order.  The  French  engineer,  after  tlie  discovery  of  his  incompetency, 
made  but  a  wretched  figure. 

Mavrocordato  having  arranged  every  thing,  and  appointed  men  of 
talent  in  whom  he  could  confide,  departed  for  the  Peloponesus.    Un- 
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fortunately  for  me,  I  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  in  consequence  of 
a  terrible  disorder  in  ray  eyes,  which  rendered  me  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing objects.     Several  surgeons  who  attended  me,  told  me  plainly 
that  the  disorder  was  a  cataract,  and  that  I  should  lose  my  sight. 
There  was  a  German  physician  settled  at  Missolonghi,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  native,  and  had  become  a  member  of  the  Greek  church.  Know- 
ing how  much  the  Europeans  are  detested  in  these  countries,  the  sole 
motive  of  his  apostacy  was  to  pass  for  a  Greek,  and  thus  obtain  em- 
ployment.    Although  I  cannot  applaud  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  I 
must  bear  my  testimony  to  his  zeal  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  visited  me  every  day  ;  and,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  cure  me,  said  to  me : — ^^  There  is  no  hope  for  you ;  your  disorder  is 
incurable  ;  in  three  days  you  will  be  completely  blind  ;  you  have  gutta 
Serena**  Upon  this  I  exclaimed — ^^  If  you   love  me,  bring  me  a  pistol, 
and  put  an  end  to  my  miserable  existence.     Deprived  of  sight,  what 
can  I  do  in  this  country  ?     For  God's  sake,  do  not  forsake  me."     The 
physician  departed,  promising  not  to  desert  me.     A  Genoese  sailor, 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  hearing  of  the  disorder  with  which  I  was 
afflicted,  came  to  me,  and  said  : — '^  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  in  this  state. 
Had  I  not  known  that  you  received  medical  advice,  I  should  have 
offiered  to  cure  you  before ;  but  as  men  generally  repose  confidence, 
however  misplaced,  in  the  physician  they  employ,  I  was  not  willing  to 
interfere.     Being,  however,  informed  of  your  danger,  1  engage,  if  you 
will  put  yourself  under  my  care,  to  cure  you  in  four  days,  by  a  very 
simple   remedy.'*       The  reader  may  easily  imagine  what  I  felt   at 
these  words.     I  threw   my  arms  round  his   neck,  telling  him  that 
I  would  submit  to  his  directions.     He  then  ordered  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  into  which  he  squeezed  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  telling  me  to 
bathe  my  eyes  with  the  mixture  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  promising 
to  return  the  following  morning.     In  four  days  I  saw  better  than  ever. 
The  surgeons  were  astonished  at  the  cure.     I  could  not  help  laughing 
at  them  to  their  faces,  and  became  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the 
medical  profession  is  a  complete  humbug.     This  sailor  told  me,  that 
being  in  Egypt,  in  great  poverty,  and  knowing  that  lemon  juice  is  a 
cure  for  disorders  in  the  eyes,  he  every  morning  filled  a  bottle  with 
it,  and  gave  public  notice  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  effectual 
remedy  for   such  diseases,  which  are  very  prevalent  in  Egypt.     He 
had  soon  abundance  of  patients.       His  prescription  was   a  certain 
quantity  of  this  liquid,  mixed  with  cold  water,  with  which  the  patient 
was  to  bathe  his  eyes  incessantly  all  day.  He  paid  the  patient  another 
visit  in  four  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  cure  was  completed. 
His  fame  soon  spread.     He  was  universally  called  doctor ;  and,  with 
prudence,  he  might  have  made  his  fortune  ;  but  being,  like  all  true 
sailors,  fond  of  wine  and  jovial  company,  he  was  very  often  missing 
when  his  assistance  was  wanted,  and,  at  last,  after  much  inquiry,  was 
generally  found  drunk  in  some  coffee-house. 

In  spite  of  his  imprudence,  however,  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  some  years ;  till  he  grew  weary  of  his  good  fortune,  and  came  to 
Greece,  where  he  died  in  a  miserable  state,  three  months  after  he  had 
restored  my  sight. 

On  my  recovery,  I  wished  to  join  Mavrocordato,  and  visit  Athens, 
Ibeing  unwilling  to  quit  Greece  without  seeing  its  celebrated  anti* 
quities. 
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The  plan  was  laid,  but  the  means  were  wanting.  I,  therefore,  asked 
the  primates  for  two  months'  pay,  which  they  had  promised  me,  and 
to  which  I  thought  I  had  a  just  claim,  after  the  fatigues  I  had  under- 
gon.e  I  received  for  answer,  that  all  the  money  was  applied  to  the 
building  of  the  fort,  and  that  they  could  not  give  me  a  para. 

By  good  fortune  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Genoese  merchant, 
whose  principles,  though  not  much  distinguished  by  integrity,  were 
excellently  adapted  to  my  purpose.  Having  invited  me  to  his  house, 
he  informed  me,  in  confidence,  and  after  a  long  conversation,  that  he 
had  concealed  under-ground  eighty  pigs  of  lead  ;  that  if  the  govern- 
ment knew  this  they  would  seize  it,  and  give  him  bills  for  it,  payable 
in  the  other  world  ;  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  money,  but  knew  not 
how  to  procure  it. 

At  Rome  I  had  several  times  witnessed  the  casting  of  small  shot,  and 
I  knew  the  requisite  quantity  of  arsenic.  "  If  you  desire  it,"  I  replied,. 
"  I  will  cast  it  into  small  shot,  on  condition  that  you  provide  me  with 
the  necessary  instruments.'*  He  was  delighted  at  my  offer  ;  and  we 
immediately  fixed  upon  a  place  for  commencing  our  business.  I  made 
an  agreement  that  I  was  to  be  paid  by  the  thousand  ;  and  set  about 
an  operation,  of  which  I  had  no  other  knowledge  than  that  of  having 
seen  it.  I,  however,  took  care  to  affect  the  experience  of  a  master,, 
though  I  had  not  even  that  of  a  pupil.  I  employed  seven  or  eight 
men ;  for,  having  no  machinery,  we  were  obliged  to  do  every  thing  by 
hand.  The  fatigue  was  great ;  but  to  this  I  cheerfully  submitted,  as* 
it  would  facilitate  my  journey  to  Athens. 

One  day,  dining  with  this  merchant,  whose  name  was  Nicholas- 
Sciutto,  he  related  to  me  the  occasion  of  his  coming  to  this  country .^^ 
He  told  me  that,  having  been  a  great  profligate,  his  father  expelled 
him  from  his  house  ;  and  that,  not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  and 
being  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  embarked,  as  cabin  boy, 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Prevesa.  In  this  place  he  lived  for  some 
time  with  a  merchant ;  who,  having  detected  him  in  breaches  of  trust, 
dismissed  him  from  his  service.  He  then  went  to  Joannina,  and  turned 
maker  of  fire-works,  and  letters  which  exploded  when  opened. 

Some  of  the  attendants  of  Ali  Pacha  showed  him  these  letters,  and 
told  him  that  these  were  made,  and  sold  about  the  streets,  by  an 
Italian,  named  Nicholas  Sciutto.  Ali  Pacha  having  examined  them, 
thought  that  if  this  young  man  were  clever  he  might  apply  them  to 
some  use.  He,  therefore,  sent  for  him  ;  and,  taking  him  into  a  pri- 
vate room,  told  him  that  if  he  could  rely  upon  his  skill, prudence,  and 
secrecy,  he  would  make  his  fortune.  Sciutto  accordingly  vowed 
eternal  fidelity  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands.  Ali  Pach^ 
commended  him  for  his  willingness  and  promptitude,  and  presented 
him  with  a  purse  of  gold,  observing,  "  This  is  nothing,  if  you  will  be 
obedient  to  my  commands."  Sciutto  was  anxious  to  know  what  was 
expected  from  him.  At  length  the  pachsi  said  to  him :— "  Have  you 
courage  enough  to  make  letters  which  would  occasion  immediate  death 
to  the  person  who  opens  them  ?  "  Sciutto  knew  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  made  at  Genoa,  and  the  requisite  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients, but  he  had  never  made  any  himself;  he,  however,  boldly  replied 
that  he  could  make  them,  and  that  he  would  supply  him  with  whatever 
quantity  he  chose.  Upon  this  the  pach^  made  him  several  presents^ 
gave  him  a  beautiful  house,  where  he  might  carry  on  his  operations 
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in  secrecy,  and  supplied  him  with  whatever  was  necessary  to  their 
completion. 

Sciutto  immediately  gave  up  his  trade,  and  retired  to  the  house 
assigned  to  him.  Every  one  was  astonished  to  soe  him  raised  from 
ahject  poverty  to  a  state  of  affluence.  All  congratulated  him  upon  his 
change  of  fortune,  and  courted  his  acquaintance  ;  and  those  who  did 
not  know  him  a  few  days  ago,  were  now  his  intimate  friends.  In  the 
space  of  eight  days,  Sciutto  carried  his  first  letter  to  the  pach^,  and 
requested  him  to  make  trial  of  its  effects.  Ali  Pacha  sent  it  by  a  con- 
fidential servant  to  a  Greek  piiest  who  was  in  prison,  and  who  no 
sooner  opened  it  than  he  fell  down  dead.  Scarcely  had  the  pach^ 
ascertained  its  powerful  agency,  than  he  gave  Sciutto  a  large  pension, 
authorised  him  to  visit  him  whenever  he  pleased,  promised  to  grant  any 
favour  he  might  he  disposed  to  ask,  and  assigned  him  horses  and  ser- 
vants. Sciutto  attended  sedulously  to  his  work ;  and  in  the  space  of 
a  month  Ali  Pach^  killed  four  beys,  who  were  his  inveterate  enemies. 
Sciutto,  taking  advantage  of  the  protection  of  the  pach4,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  vice.  What  solid  benefit, 
indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  wealth  earned  by  such  atrocious 
means  ?  Urged  by  the  artifices  of  pretended  friends,  he  addicted  him- 
self to  gaming,  and  daily  lost  considerable  sums.  When  this  was  the 
case,  he  used  to  present  himself  before  the  pachk  without  speaking. 
This  was  understood  by  Ali  as  a  request  for  money,  and  his  handker- 
chief was  immediately  filled  with  pieces  of  gold.  Thus,  under  the 
Turkish  government,  villains  are  rewarded,  while  honest  men  are  op^ 
pressed.  Ali  Pacha,  as  a  still  stronger  mark  of  gratitude  for  Sciutto's 
services  conferred  upon  him  the  revenues  of  the  salt  pits  and 
the  woods  of  Prevesa,  without  the  payment  of  one  para  to  the  govern- 
ment. Before  his  departure,  Sciutto  earned  the  pach^  a  dozen  of  his 
exploding  letters,  engaging  to  send  him,  at  any  time,  whatever  number 
he  might  desire.  Ali  Pacha,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  told  him  to  ask 
whatever  he  wished,  and  that  he  should  have  it. 

Sciutto,  on  his  arrival  at  Prevesa,  took  possession  of  the  salt-pits 
and  woods  ;  but  as  he  was  incompetent  to  conduct  a  concern  of  such 
magnitude,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  let  them,  which  he  did  for 
a  very  high  rent.  The  protection  of  the  pachet  led  him  several 
times  to  the  commission  of  great  excesses.  This  reached  the  ears  of 
the  pach^,  who  having  no  longer  occasion  for  his  letters,  of  which  he 
had  a  great  number,  deprived  him  of  his  mines  and  woods,  upon  which 
Sciutto  immediately  went  to  Joannina,  but  did  not  find  the  pach^  in 
the  same  disposition  towards  him  as  formerly.  Ali  gave  him  a  sum  of 
money,  and  after  reproving  him  for  his  conduct,  told  him  that  he  had 
no  farther  occasion  for  his  services.  Sciutto  was  like  a  man  awakened 
from  a  dream  of  boundless  wealth.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  him- 
self to  be  disheartened,  but  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  country.  His 
father  reproached  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  squandered  all 
the  money  he  had  gained.  Nicholas,  however,  succeeded  in  appeasing 
his  father,  by  getting  a  cargo  of  powder,  ball,  and  other  stores,  for 
Greece,  where  the  revolt  had  already  been  proclaimed.  He  assured 
him  that  he  would  make  a  large  profit,  and  soon  return. 

Nicholas  Sciutto  landed  his  cargo  at  Missolonghi,  where  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  cajoled  by  the  government,  into  letting  them  have  the 
powder,  without  insisting  on  immediate  payment.     It  is  hardly  ncccs* 
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sary  to  add,  that  he  never  got  a  farthing.  He  sold  his  other  stores,- 
and  consumed  the  proceeds  in  gaming,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
addicted,  though  he  never  received  any  encouragement  from  fortune. 
Part  of  the  balls  he  had  the  good  luck  to  hide,  or  they  would  certainly, 
have  followed  the  powder.  After  hearing  his  history,  I  endeavoured 
to  get  my  money  that  very  day,  as  I  saw  that  as  fast  as  1  cast  the  shot,^ 
he  sold  it  much  below  its  value,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  little  ready 
money.  He  now  took  it  into  his  head  to  recruit  his  fortunes,  by. 
turning  corsair.  He  bought  a  gun-brig,  armed  her,  and  manned  her 
with  brave  sailors.  They  captured  a  prize,  of  which  he,  according  to 
their  agreement,  was  to  have  a  third ;  but  his  crew  detected  him  in  an 
attempt  to  cheat  them,  beat  him,  set  him  ashore,  and  took  possession 
of  the  gun-brig.  He  returned  to  Missolonghi  in  great  poverty.  There 
is  little  justice  in  Greece  for  anybody,  and  for  foreigners  none  at  all, 
60  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  himself  to  the  loss  of  every  thing.  I 
completed  my  labours,  and  delivered  the  whole  of  the  shot  to  him, 
upon  the  faith  of  his  word.  In  short,  by  his  stories  and  inventions,  he 
swindled  me  out  of  eighty  colonati.  He  took  away  all  the  apparatus 
and  implements,  and  sold  the  whole  for  twenty  colonati,  and  I  was 
thus  compelled  to  leave  Missolonghi  with  a  hundred  colonati  in  my 
purse.     I  left  Sciutto  in  the  full  intention  of  turning  corsair  again. 

At  the  time  Mavrocordato  left  Missolonghi  for  Tripolitza  to. 
organise  the  government,  he  wished  to  take  Marco  Bozzaris  with  hiro^ 
knowing  his  genuine  patriotism  and  disinterestedness,  and  that  he, 
would  probably  afford  him  very  valuable  assistance  in  curbing  tur- 
bulent and  disorderly  spirits.  Marco  Bozzaris  refused,  saying  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  witness  to  the  dissensions  that  would  arise ;  and 
moreover,  that  as  he  was  ambitious  neither  of  rank  nor  honours,  he 
thought  his  presence  at  the  seat  of  government  quite  unnecessary.  He 
thought  he  could  be  much  more  useful  at  Missolonghi,  whence  he^ 
could  march  against  the  enemy  in  case  of  any  fresh  invasion.  He 
consequently  remained  in  Missolonghi,  and  tried  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  band  of  Suliots.  He  had  no  confidence  whatever 
in  the  soldiers  of  the  mainland,  as  he  knew  their  way  of  fighting, 
and  their  mortal  aversion  to  the  smell  of  gunpowder.  There  were 
now  a  great  number  of  Suliots  in  Cephalonia,  a  hundred  of  whom 
determined  to  abandon  that  island  and  their  families,  to  join  their 
chief.  Marco  Bozzaris  was  warmly  attached  to  his  men ;  he  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  their  bravery,  and  defended  them  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  An  anecdote  will  serve  to  illustrate  his  devotion  to  them: — 
A  Suliot  had  a  dispute  with  a  Missolonghite,when  the  former  taunted 
the  latter  with  cowardice,  and  told  him  his  countrymen  could  not 
stand  fire.  The  Missolonghite  replied  by  striking  the  Suliot,  who  in- 
stantly drew  his  pistol  and  shot  him  dead  ;  he  then  fled  to  the  house  of 
Marco  Bozzaris,  and  told  him  what  had  happened.  Marco  knew  what 
the  consequences  must  be,  and  therefore  told  the  man  to  conceal  himself, 
and  ordered  all  his  men,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  to  arm,  and 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  orders  he  might  give.  The 
Suliots  are  distinguished  for  their  scrupulous  obedience  to  their  chiefs 
and  in  this  respect  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  disciplined  troops.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  affair  gjot  wind  in  the  city,  the  Missolonghites 
armed,  and  went  to  Marco  Bozzaris*  house,  to  demand  the  Suliot  who 
had  killed  their  comrade.    Marco  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fasten 
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bis  door,  and  went  xmt  on  the  balcony,  where  he  tried  to  appease  the 
mob  by  fair  words,  promising  that  he  would  punish  the  Suliot  himself. 
The  Missolonghites  had,  unquestionably,  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
murderer  should  be  given  up:  they  ought  not,  however,  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  Marco  Bozzaris  was  the  saviour  of  themselves  and  their 
city.     Wholly  unmindful  of  this,  they  began  to  abuse  and  revile  him 
in  the  grossest  manner.     The  Suliots,  who  were  in  an  inner  court,  in 
which  Bozzaris  had  shut  them  up,  for  fear  of  bloodshed,  hearing  the' 
language  applied  to  their  chief,  wanted  to  get  out ;  and  began  to  shout, 
and  call  out  to  Marco  to  open  the  gate,  that  the  Missolonghites  might 
see  what  Suliots  could  do.  Meantime,  while  some  of  the  Missolonghites 
continued  their  abuse,  and  their  threats  that  they  would  have  the 
Suliot,  others  went  to  the  walls,  took  a  cannon,  and  planted  it  directly 
in  front  of  Bozzaris*  house,  swearing  they  would  batter  it  down  if  he 
did  not  give  up  the  man.     I  cannot  describe  the  forbearance,  courage, 
and  coolness  displayed  by  Marco,  through  the  whole  affair.    At  length, 
coming  again  to  the  balcony,  he  said,  "  Missolonghites,  you  shall 
never  have  a  soldier  of  mine  in  your  power:   if  he  has  committed  a 
crime,  I  will  punish  him^     If  you  want  to  avenge  yourself  by  the  blood' 
of  a  Suliot,  take  mine,  I  am  a  Suliot ;  I  will  come  down  and  surrender 
myself  into  your  hands,  and  you  shall  do  with  me  as  you  please. 

The  Missolonghites  replied: — "  Well,  we  will  all  return  home 
to-day,  if  you  will  promise  us  that  you  will  do  us  justice  to-morrow."^ 
Marco  promised  that  he  would  ;  upon  which  the  Missolonghites  took 
back  the  cannon  to  the  walls,  and  dispersed  to  their  own  houses.  In 
the  night,  Bozzaris  sent  back  the  Suliot  to  Cephalonia,  and  the  next 
morning  gave  out  that  he  had  punished  him  by  dismissing  him  from' 
his  company ;  a  punishment  much  worse  than  death,  to  a  Suliot  who 
was  eagerly  expecting  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  at  once  his  hatred 
of  the  Turks,  and  his  desire  for  glory. 

The  Missolonghites  were  obliged  to  pass  over  the  affair  in  silence, 
and  to  desist  from  any  farther  hostilities.  They  had  learned,  by  this 
time,  that  they  were  indebted  for  their  own  safety  to  Bozzaris'  caution 
in  shutting  up  his  men.  Although  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  their 
immense  obligations  to  him,  and  of  the  value  of  his  defence,  they 
began  to  murmur  at  having  to  find  rations  for  two  hundred  Suliots, 
and  soon  proceeded  to  diminish,  and  lastly  to  refuse  them  altogether. 
Marco  was  fully  alive  to  their  base  ingratitude,  but  he  treated  it  with 
cool  contempt ;  only  informing  them,  that  if  they  withheld  the  regular 
rations,  he  should  proceed  to  sack  the  town.  Such  was  the  reward  of 
his  great  and  valuable  labours!  Nevertheless,  with  the  most  un- 
wearied and  unalterable  constancy,  he  awaited  the  moment  when  he 
might  once  more  take  the  field. 

About  this  time  the  Suliots  seized  a  Greek,  who  had  been  carrying 
on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Omer-Vrioni,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  the  information,  that  this  was  the  moment  to  surprise 
Missolonghi,  as  the  old  walls  of  the  city  had  just  been  overthrown,  and- 
the  foundations  of  new  ones  laid,  so  that  the  town  was  utterly  de- 
fenceless. Marco  instantly  ordered  the  Greek  to  be  hanged.  Just 
before  he  died,  he  confessed  that  he  had  received  from  Oraer-Vrioni 
ten  thousand  Turkish  piastres,  to  acquaint  him  with  every  thing  that 
passed  in  Missolonghi. 
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The  government  established  at  Tripolitza,  being  apprised  that  the 
Pach^  of  Scutari  was  on  his  march,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
and  had  taken  up  the  position  of  Carpi rirsi,  resolved  to  send  the  title 
of  generalissimo  to  Marco  Bozzaris,  which  they  hoped  would  induce 
him  immediately  to  take  the  field.  They  were  not  aware  that 
Bozzaris  would  have  marched  much  sooner,  if  he  had  been  certain 
that  the  Missolonghites  would  supply  him  with  provisions.  Marco 
was  standing  in  the  Piazza  of  Missolonghi,  when  he  received  his  brevet 
of  generalissimo.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  he  said,  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  people  who  surrounded  him,  "  The  government  ima- 
gines, then,  that  honours  will  render  Marco  Bozzaris  more  zealous  in 
defence  of  his  country.  It  is  much  mistaken !  My  brevet  and  my' 
title  are  on  the  point  of  my  sabre,  and  with  this  (drawing  it)  I  shall- 
gain  my  own  honours,  or  die.  And  if  you,  Missolonghites,  had  fur- 
nished me  with  the  necessary  provisions,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
starve  my  brave  fellows,  as  you  have  repeatedly  done,  I  should  have 
been  off  long  before  now ;  for  we  Suliots  don't  love  to  be  imprisoned' 
in  cities.  As  for  this  brevet,  I  here  tear  it  in  pieces,  and  tread  it 
under  foot,  to  show  that  1  am  not  influenced  by  ambition,  but  by  love 
of  my  country.  Missolonghites,  it  only  depends  upon  you,  to  enable 
me  to  march  to-morrow." 

The  Missolonghites  began  to  weep,  not  from  any  real  emotion,  but 
merely  for  appearance,  and  consented  to  furnish  provisions.  Marco 
Bozzaris  consequently  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  two  hundred  Suliots, 
and  seven  or  eight  hundred  Greeks,  commanded  by  other  chiefs,  who 
were  of  no  use  whatever.  Marco  Bozzaris  posted  himself  opposite  to  the 
Turkish  camp,  together  with  the  other  Greek  captains.  They  remained 
twenty  days  looking  at  each  other  without  firing  a  shot.  Bozzaris 
seeing  that  provisions  began  to  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  usual  false- 
hood and  treachery  of  the  Missolonghites,  called  a  council  of  the 
other  Greek  captains,  and  told  them  that  he  was  fully  resolved  to 
exterminate  the  enemy,  on  the  morrow,  or  die,  as  he  knew  the  Turks 
had  abundapice  of  provisions.  The  cowardly  Greeks  refused,  alleging 
the  great  disproportion  of  numbers,  as  they  had  only  a  thousand  men 
to  attack  fourteen  thousand.  "  Two  hundred  Suliots,"  replied  Marco 
Bozzaris  indignantly,  "  are  enough  to  beat  twenty  thousand  Turks* 
Follow  me,  if  you  like :  if  not,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  hold  back  while 
we  fight,  only  that  you  may  come  up  and  rob  us  of  the  glory  and  the 
spoil.**  If  there  had  been  a  man  among  them,  he  would  have  resented 
such  language ;  but  as  the  Greeks  are  by  no  means  sensitive  on  the 
score  of  honour,  they  only  replied  that  they  should  not  fail  to  do 
their  duty.  Marco  Bozzaris  gave  the  word,  that  he  and  his  men 
might  be  able  to  distinguish  each  other  from  the  rest.  The  night  was 
pitch  dark :  he  marched  in  profound  silence,  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
little  band,  up  to  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  where  he  found  the  men 
asleep.  He  commanded  them  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then,  without 
waiting  to  consider  whether  the  Greeks  supported  him,  he  penetrated 
into  the  camp.  The  most  perfect  silence  reigned — the  men  were  all 
asleep,  and  the  Suliots  had  only  to  unfold  the  cloaks  which  were 
wrapped  about  them,  and  kill  them  as  they  would  sheep  in  a  fold. 
They  had  actually  massacred  six  hundred  in  this  way  before  the 
pacha  awoke. 
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At  length  the  alarm  spread  through  the  whole  army,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  frantic  cries.  The  pach^  determined  to  fly  ;  the  Turks 
killed  each  other  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  and,  believing  the 
Chreeks  to  be  in  great  numbers,  thought  of  nothing  but  flight.  The 
Suliots  were  actually  fatigued  with  killing  to  the  right  and  left. 
Some  of  them  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  The  cousin  of  Marco 
Bozzaris  was  wounded,  and,  shortly  after,  Marco  himself,  slightly  in 
the  right  shoulder.  The  Suliots  then  persuaded  him  to  retreat.  '^  I  am 
determined,"  said  Marco,  '^  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  killing  one 
more,  and  then  I  will  retreat,  since  the  Greeks  have  deserted  us." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  received  a  pistol  shot  in  his  head  and 
fell.  Then  turning  to  his  friends  he  said,  ^^  I  am  a  dead  man — try  to 
carry  off  my  body,  that  it  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
I  wish  to  be  buried  in  Missolonghi  by  the  side  of  Kiriakouli,"  and  so 
expired.  The  Suliots  took  up  the  body  of  their  brave  and  beloved 
chief,  and  retired  from  the  enem3r's  camp.  If  Marco  had  not  been 
wounded,  the  Suliots  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  man  that  night ; 
but  they  would  have  nearly  exterminated  the  enemy.  When  they 
ooUected  together,  they  found  that  ten  were  killed  and  seventy-two 
wounded. 

The  Grreeks,  who  remained  on  the  mountains  spectators  of  this  ex- 
traordinary conflict,  no  sooner  saw  the  enemy  flying,  than  they  rushed 
down  apon  his  camp  to  plunder  and  enrich  themselves  with  the  fruits 
of  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  poor  Suliots.  They  took  the  pachk's 
horse,  six  thousand  sheep,  fifty  oxen,  two  thousand  muskets,  pistols, 
and  sabres.  Of  all  this  booty,  however,  not  a  particle  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  Suliots :  it  all  went  to  the  spectators. 

Two  thousand  Turks  were  found  dead :  the  wounded  escaped. 

I  was  in  Missolonghi  when  the  body  of  Marco  Bozzaris  was  brought 
back;  and  I  conversed  with  many  of  the  Suliots  who  were  in  the 
action.  I  saw  their  right  arms  swoln  with  the  exertion  of  cutting  the 
throats  of  the  Turks  of  Scutari,  who,  as  was  told  me,  were  all  tall  and 
stout  men,  and  very  fatiguing  to  kill,  though  they  made  not  the  least 
reristance.  Many  of  them  said,  "Why  do  you  kill  ut— we  are 
Christians." — (In  Scutari  there  are  many  Christians.) 

If  the  other  Greeks  had  supported  the  brave  Suliots,  the  enemy's 
camp  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 

The  Missolonghites,  according  to  their  custom,  began  to  weep 
around  the  body  of  Marco,  recounting  all  his  noble  actions  and  quali- 
ties. I  have  observed  that  the  Greeks  are  never  deficient  in  lamenta- 
tions over  the  dead,  though  they  would  not  have  given  the  object  of 
their  regrets  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  preserve  his  life.  Marco's  sister 
was  then  in  Missolonghi.  She  went  to  the  church  where  the  funeral 
ceremonies  were  performing,  and  cried  aloud — ^'  Missolonghites !  why 
do  you  weep  now  he  is  dead  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  now  far 
happier  than  yourselves  1  Why,  when  he  was  alive,  '<fld  you  refuse 
him  all  assistance,  and  think  only  of  gain  ?  Alas  !  thai  his  body  must 
lie  among  so  ungrateful  a  people  !"  I  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  I 
felt  at  hearing  this  speech  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman — uttered,  as  it 
was,  with  a)l  the  energy  and  firmness  of  a  true  Suliot.  When  he  was 
buried,  a  number  of  musket-shots  was  discharged  over  his  grave. 
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Thus  did  Missolonghi  contain  the  ashes  of  the  noble  Bozzaris,  the 
brave  Kiriakouli,  and  the  generous  and  enthusiastic  Normann.  The 
brave  and  the  virtuous  are  cut  off,  while  the  traitors  and  cowards  re- 
main for  the  perdition  of  their  country* 

J  cannot  describe  the  delight  with  which  I  embarked  and  crossed 
the  gulf,  after  having  suffered  fatigue,  poverty,  hunger,  ill-treatment, 
and  disease.  I  landed  at  Clarenza,  on  the  coast  of  the  Peloponesus. 
I  soon  met  with  a  suttler,  who  offered  me  his  horse  to  ride  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Gastugtii,  six  miles  distant.  We  made  our  bargain,  and^ 
before  the  day  closed  I  arrived  at  Gastugni.  I  was  conducted  to  ai 
coffee-chouse,  the  master  of  which  offered  me  a  bench  upon  which  to 
pass  the  night. 

Before  I  continue  my  journey,  I  must  bring  my  readers  acquainted 
with  Sussini,  chief,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  despot,  of  the  city  of 
Gastugni ;  for  he  refuses  to  recognize  any  government,  and  rules  at  his 
own  good  pleasure.  Under  the  Turkish  government  he  was  physician 
to  many  Turkish  gentlemen  resident  in  Gastugni.  When  the  revo- 
lution broke  out,  the  Turks  were  apprised  of  it  in  time  to  make  their 
escape  with  their  portable  effects,  which  they  knew  too  well  the  fate, 
that  otherwise  awaited  them,  not  to  do.  Sussini  seized  the. moment 
when  the  town  was  thus  deserted  by  the  authorities,  and  declared 
himself  chief  of  Gastugni.  As  he  had  acquired  great  influence  imder: 
the  Turkish  government,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  patronage  he. 
enjoyed,  he  was  not  subjected  to  any  of  those  formalities  which  were 
used  among  other  Greeks.  He  was  universally  popular  among  the 
citizens,  and  still  more  so  among  the  peasantry.  No  sooner  were  the 
Turks  gone  than  he  prevailed  on  the  latter  to  acknowledge  him  master, 
of  all  the  lauds,  cattle,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  Turks,  in 
which  quality  he  compelled  them  all  to  give  him  an  exact  accouut  of 
the  incomes  of  all  the  late  possessors,  and  to  maintain  a  punctual 
con'espondence  with  him.  The  peasants  scrupulously  brought  him 
all  the  produce  of  these  estates.  Gastugni  contained  a  great  number 
of  Turkish  nobles,  who  were  extremely  rich,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  a  fortune  6ussini  must  have  made  in  a  very  short  time. 

At  length  the  government  demanded  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  applied  the  Turkish  property,  but  he  returned  no  answer 
whatever. 

When  the  government  was  established,  offers  were  made  by  some  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  to  pay  a  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  Turkish 
piastres  yearly  to  the  government,  if  it  would  cede  to  them  the  estates 
of  the  Turks.  This  proposal  was  conmaunicated  to  Sussini,  who 
replied :  "  These  schemes  are  mad :  they  want  to  get  all  the  property, 
and  will  pay  nothing.  I,  who  really  wish  to  serve  the  government, 
will  pay  two  hundred  thousand  Turkish  piastres."  The  government 
was  weak,  and  unwilling  to  employ  force ;  and  consequently  neither 
brought  Sussini  to  any  reckoning  for  the  first  two  years,  during  which 
he  has  not  remitted  a  para  to  the  public  tieasury,  nor  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  Turkish  property  in  his  hands.  He  therefore  lost  no 
time,  but  within  those  two  years  sold  all  the  cattle,  and  sent  the 
money  to  his  wife  in  Zante.  That  he  might  not  be  detected  in  ex- 
porting money,  he  concealed  it  in  skins  of  butter  and  cheese. 
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Sach  was  Sussini's  conduct ;  nor  was  he  by  any  means  alone  in 
hese  frauds  upon  his  country,  while  it  was  reduced  to  beg  alms  of 
very  nation  of  Europe. 

I  remained  two  days  at  Gastugni,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  Tripolitza.  On  the  second  morning  I  was  taking  coffee,  in 
the  coffee-house  where  I  slept,  when  I  saw  two  German  officers  of  the 
Philhellene  corps  come  in.  They  were  in  rags,  and  asking  alms.  I 
recognized  them,  but  they  were  too  much  humbled  by  the  sense  of 
their  degradation  to  address  me.  I  called  to  them  by  name,  and 
leading  them  out  of  the  room,  I  said  that  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
ought  never  to  become  so  abject  as  to  ask  alms  in  a  public  coffee- 
house. They  replied  that  they  were  dying  of  hunger — that  Sussini 
would  neither  sec  them  nor  give  them  an  order  for  rations.  As  I 
knew  how  rich  Sussini  was,  I  took  them  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Come 
with  me  to  Sussini's  house."  The  guards  refused  to  let  them  pass,  but 
I  told  them  I  had  business  with  their  master,  and  that  those  gentle- 
men must  accompany  me.  I  went  forward  into  the  council-chamber, 
leading  these  two  unfortunate  men  by  the  hand.  1  accosted  M. 
Sussini  in  Italian:  "Is  this  the  way,"  said  I,  "in  which  you  treat 
officers,  who  have  come  to  Greece  to  defend  your  liberties?  Are  they 
to  beg  alms  at  the  door  of  a  coffee-house,  while  you  roll  in  wealth  V* 
Sussini  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  ;  but  he  was  very  sorry 
for  their  misfortunes  ;  and  concluded  with  ordering  them  rations.  He 
ordered  the  same  to  me  ;  but  I  replied,  that,  fortunately,  my  wants  were 
not  SO  pressing,  and  that  I  hoped  I  should  never  again  be  compelled 
to  stoop  to  ask  a  piece  of  bread  of  a  Greek.  Sussini  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  and  gave  them  a  crown.  I  took  no  leave  of  him,  but 
turned  my  back  and  went  out  of  the  room.  The  Germans  followed, 
thanking  me  for  the  trouble  I  had  taken  on  their  account. 

At  this  time  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  suttler  who  was  setting  out 
for  Tripolitza,  in  company  with  several  other  persons.  It  is  dangerous 
to  travel  alone,  or  in  small  companies,  among  mountains,  which  are 
inhabited  by  men  who  would  not  hesitate  to  take  away  life  for  a  crown, 
though  they  would  on  no  account  eat  meat  or  cheese  on  a  Wednesday 
or  Friday.  We  set  off  early  in  the  morning  of  Holy  Saturday,  and 
arrived  at  Pirgo  in  the  afternoon.  We  should  have  continued  our 
journey,  but  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pirgo  insisted  on  detaining 
some  of  my  companions,  to  pass  Easter  Sunday  in  their  village.  I  was 
invited  too ;  and  though  I  would  rather  have  been  excused,  I  was 
obliged  to  stay.  As  the  people  who  had  invited  us  had  not  room  to 
lodge  us,  we  all  went  to  a  coffee-house  to  sleep. 

Though  I  had  passed  two  other  Easters  in  Greece,  as  I  was  with  my 
own  countrymen,  I  had  seen  nothing  of  Greek  customs ;  which  struck 
me  as  so  curious,  that  I  cannot  forbear  recording  them. 

On  Easter  morning  we  rose  early,  and  went  to  the  house  to  which  we 
were  invited.  The  master  of  the  house  came  out  to  meet  us,  and 
kissed  us  all  on  the  right  cheek,  and  then  on  the  left,  saying,  "  Christ 
is  risen."  We  then  entered  the  room  in  which  breakfast  was  prepared, 
consisting  of  eggs,  dried  figs,  and  brandy,  but  no  bread.  After  we  had 
breakfasted,  our  host  told  us  we  must  go  with  him  to  pay  some  visits 
to  his  friends  and  relations.  At  every  house  the  ceremony  I  have 
described  was  repeated ;  after  which  we  were  conipelled  to  eat  at  least 
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an  egg,  or  a  fig,  or  to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy  ;  our  refusal  would  have 
been  thought  an  ill  omen.  The  whole  morning  was  spent  in  this  way. 
About  noon  a  great  fire  was  kindled  on  the  outside  of  every  house, 
whether. rich  or  poor.  A  lamb  was  then  spitted  whole  upon  a  stake, 
and  kept  turning  until  it  was  cooked.  As  soon  as  this  was  the  case, 
the  roaster  of  the  house  was  summoned  to  dinner ;  all  the  household 
sat  down  upon  the  ground,  with  a  little  round  table  in  the  middle,  upon 
which  they  placed  the  holy  lamb  ;  and,  after  dividing  it,  they  ate  it 
with  their  fingers.  After  dinner  they  went  into  the  fields,  where  the 
young  women  danced  around  the  trees,  and  the  men  retired  to  look  at 
them  from  a  distance ;  they  are  forbidden  to  approach  this  sacred 
dance.  I  grew  tired  of  this  distant  view  of  the  fair  dancers,  and  went 
to  my  lodgings  alone.  Shortly  afterwards  my  companions  returned 
with  our  host.  They  renewed  the  attack  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
raorning^s  lamb  and  cheese,  and  drank  great  quantities  of  wine.  Every 
Greek  tries,  on  Easter  Day,  to  eat  as  much  as  would  feed  at  leasl  ten 
persons.  The  next  day  they  are,  of  course,  all  ill ;  the  more  so  for 
having  eaten  nothing  during  Lent,  but  bread  and  olives.  Ou  the  Mon- 
day they  generally  look  back  with  regret  to  the  days  of  fasting.  About 
midnight  I  returned  to  my  coffee-house,  deafened  with  Greek  songs, 
and  stupified  with  the  wine  I  had  been  compelled  to  drink. 

On  the  following  morning  we  continued  our  journey.  As  we  were 
told  we  should  get  no  wine  on  the  road,  we  provided  ourselves  with 
some.  Though  our  road  lay  over  mountains  and  vallies,  we  saw  nume- 
rous beautiful  plains ;  we  met  flocks  of  sheep,  and  could  always  get 
milk  and  cheese  for  a  few  paras.  Lambs  were  very  plentiful.  When 
the  suttlers  stopped  to  bait  their  horses,  we  bought  a  lamb ;  the 
shepherds  flayed  and  spitted  it  for  us,  and  helped  us  to  cook  it.  As 
soon  as  our  horses  were  rested,  we  resumed  our  journey.  At  night 
w^  remained  in  the  open  air,  which  we  much  preferred  to  the  filthy 
huts  of  the  peasants.  We  reached  Tripoli tza  in  safety,  after  travel- 
ling four  days. 

The  government  was  organized,  and  Pietro  Bey  appointed  president. 
He  was  a  worthy  man,  but  perfectly  unfit  for  a  legislator.  Mavro- 
cordato  was  secretary  of  state,  an  office  for  which  he  was  well  qualified. 
He  was  an  unwearied  writer,  and  a  man  of  excellent  conduct. 

At  Tripolitza  I  made  acquaintance  with  an  officer  of  rank,  who  had 
been  sent  into  Greece  by  General  P ,  to  lay  before  the  govern- 
ment a  project  for  bringing  out  fi.vc  thousand  men,  and  a  considerable 
loan.  At  fir&t  they  gave  him  hopes  that  his  proposal  would  be  acceded 
to.  The  chiefs,  however,  instantly  set  themselves  against  the  measure, 
which  they  knew  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and 
dimlnfeTi  their  own  importance. 

Colocotroni  and  Eliseo  worked  under  hand,  and  caused  it  to  be 
suggested,  that  any  union  or  co-operation  with  Carbonari  would 
provoke  the  hostilities  of  the  European  powers.  Even  Mavrocordato, 
though  a  man  of  sense  and  talents;  listened  to  this  suggestion,  in  the 
belief  that  the  European  governments  would  assist  Greece.  What 
madness,  to  think  she  had  any  thing  to  expect  from  the  Allied 
Sovereigns ! 

Mavrocordato  thanked  the  bearer  of  the  proposals,  and  assured  him 
of  his  great  regret  at  being  compelled  to  refuse  an  offer  so  advan- 
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tageous  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  emharked  ;  but  that  their  situ- 
ation rendered  it  absolutely  necessary :  he  added,  that  if  circumstances 
should  change,  he  would  be  the  first  to  lay  before  the  government  the 
proposals  of  the  general.  The  officer  charged  with  the  message,  a 
man  of  great  merjt,  and  a  true  lover  of  freedo/b,  returned  to  Malta, 
and  afterwards  to  England.  If  they  had  accepted  his  offers,  Greece 
would  be  free  at  this  moment. 

As  I  had  nothing  to  detain  me  in  Tripolitza,  I  determined  to  go  to 
Napoli  di  Romania,  to  see  my  comrades,  and  from  thence  to  proceed 
to  Athens.  What  a  change  in  my  condition !  After  suffering  every 
extremity  of  wretchedness  for  months,  I  was  now  travelling  for 
pleasure,  and  gratifying  my  curiosity  by  visiting  the  most  celebrated 
antiquities ! 

In  Tripolitza  I  met  Colonel  Gubernatis,  who  was  going  to  join  his 
regiment  at  Napoli.  We  agreed  to  travel  together,  and  to  set  out  on 
the  following  day.  Going  along,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  where  they 
went  after  they  left  Missolonghi,  and  how  they  succeeded  in  taking 
Napoli.  "  I  might  have  made  my  fortune,"  exclaimed  the  colonel, 
with  a  sigh,  <^  and  that  of  all  my  regiment,  but  I  was  delicate  about 
it,  and  trusted  to  Colocotroni's  honour,  and  he  has  duped  us ;  and 
after  a  blockade  of  six  months,  we  got  nothing."  I  begged  him  to 
relate  how  the  a£fair  happened. 

*'  After  we  quitted  Missolonghi,"  said  he,  "  we  went  to  Salona, 
where  we.  staid  two  months,  and  received  regular  rations,  and  sufficient 
pay.  Colocotroni  then  ordered  us  to  blockade  Palamide,  a  fortress 
of  Napoli.  He  made  a  thousand  promises  of  continuing  our  rations 
and  pay  regularly.  We  left  good  quarters,  with  the  hope  of  being  of 
service  to  Greece.  I  was  influenced  also  by  the  desire  of  securing  the 
remnant  of  my  regiment  against  poverty,  by  the  pillage  of  Napoli. 
We  reached  our  destined  post,  where  we  remained  stationary  for  six 
months.  We  had  almost  daily  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  who  were 
forced  to  make  continual  sorties  in  search  of  food.  The  Turks  would 
not  offer  to  capitulate :  they  had  done  so  once,  and  the  terms  were 
completely  agreed  on,  when  the  Greeks  made  a  mockery  of  the  whole 
thing.  They  were  moreover  encouraged  to  hold  out  by  the  intelligence 
that  Curchid  Visir,  from  whom  they  expected  assistance,  had  arrived 
in  the  Morea.  The  Turks  having  abandoned  the  pldin  of  Argos,  the 
Greeks,  together  _with  my  regiment,  immediately  renewed  the  siege. 
The  garrison  of  the  fort  of  Palamide  were  at  length  reduced  to  such 
extremity  by  hunger,  that  they  evacuated  the  fort,  and  descended  into 
the  city.  The  same  night  an  old  Turkish  man  and  woman  came  out 
of  the  fort  into  the  camp  of  the  regiment  to  beg  for  food.  I  was  im- 
mediately called  to  them,  and  after  giving  them  something  to  eat,  I 
interrogated  them.  At  first  I  did  not  believe  what  they  reported, 
that  the  Turks  had  abandoned  the  fortress,  as  I  knew  how  important 
a  point  it  was,  and  that  it  commanded  the  whole  city.  The  old 
people,  however,  swore  so  solemnly  by  the  prophet  that  it  was  true, 
that  I  mustered  my  men  and  marched  instantly  up  to  the  fort.  I 
ordered  them  to  scale  the  walls,  but  the  old  Turks  assured  me  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary,  for  that  the  gate  was  open.  The  night  was 
very  dark  and  windy,  and  I  hesitated  for  -^  few  minutes  whether  to 
enter  or  not ;  but  as  we  did  not  hear  the  slightest  sound,  my  officers 
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advised  me  to  march  in.  We  advaDced  very  cautiously,  leaving 
guards  at  the  gate  to  secure  us  from  a  surprize.  We  reached  the 
hattery  without  finding  a  single  person  :  we  took  possession  of  it  and 
of  the  posts.  On  advancing,  we  found  a  battery  manned  by  twelve 
Turks,  who,  instead  of  offering  any  resistance,  threw  themselves  on 
their  knees,  and  implored  us  to  give  them  bread.  We  told  them  to 
take  courage,  and  gave  them  some  food.  Thus,  without  firing  a  shot, 
I  found  myself  master  of  Palamide. 

"  At  day-break,  I  ord<u-ed  the  guns  to  be  fired,  and  the  Greek  flag 
tb  be  hoisted.     The  Turks  immediately  saw  what  had  happened,  but 
could  not  make   any  movement,  so   that  they  were  compelled   to 
demand  a  parley.     I  had  now  every  thing  at  my  disposal,  and  could 
have  made  what  terms  I  liked.      The  Turks   sent  a  trumpet.     I 
answered,  that  I  had  immediately  sent  to  inform  Colocotroni,  who 
would  do  what  he  thought  proper ;  but  that  I  could  decide  nothing  on 
my  own  authority.     As  I  knew  the  importance  of  military  discipline,  I 
ordered  my  men  to  have  no  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  neither 
to  supply  them  with  provisions,  nor  to  carry  on  any  barter  for  arms. 
In  all  this  I  acted  from  honourable  motives,  and  I  hoped  such  conduct 
would  secure  me  respect.     Some  days  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of 
Colocotroni.     The  pacha  sent  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  bread ; 
but  I  was  inexorable.     The  soldiers  remonstrated,  complaining  that  I 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  good  fortune.    I  replied  :  "  What  is  expedient 
for  the  Greeks,  would  be  disgraceful  to  Europeans  ;  by  this  disclplioe 
we  shall  acquire  reputation,  and  a  just  claim  to  respect."    Colocotroni, 
Tombasi,  and  other  chiefs,  arrived,  but  made  no  allusion  to  the  conduct 
I  had  observed.     Without  any  regard  to  me,  they  took  possession  of 
Palamide ;    and  whilst  they  were   deliberating  on  the  terms  of  its 
surrender,  the  Greek  soldiers  were  tra flicking  with  the  Turks.     My 
men  reproached   me  with  the  loss  of  the  fortune  they  mjgbt  have 
acquired.     The  Turks,  remembering  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks 
had,  in  foimer  instances,  violated  their  promise,  had  no  confidence  in 
the  terms  they  granted.     Fortunately,  at  this  juncture  arrived  the 
English  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Hamilton,  who  offered  his 
mediation.     It  was  stipulated  to  guarantee  to  the  Turks  a  third  part 
of  their  property.     The  Greeks  pledged  themselves  to  adhere  faithfully 
to  this  agreement.     Even  Colocotroni  promised   to  observe  it ;  and, 
with  the  other  commanders,  entered  Napoli,  taking  possession  of  the 
city,  and  all  the  enemy's  treasure.     I  was  forbidden  to  enter,  atid 
ordered  to  defend  the  fort  of  Palamide.     I  then,  too  late,  regretted 
that  I  had  not  observed  a  conduct  more  consistent  with  my  interest. 
Tlie  Turks,  thanks  to  Captain  Hamilton,  embarked  on  board  the 
English  frigate,  and  were  conveyed  to  Scala  Nova,  in  Asia  Minor. 
But  for  his  interposition  they  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  other 
garrisons.     For   the  first  time  Colocotroni  had   been  compelled   to 
abstain  from  violating  his  promise ;  and  it  was  not  without  feelings 
of  bitter  disap4)ointinent  and  exasperation,  that  he  saw  wrested  from 
himtheopportunity  of  indulging  his  ferocious  revenge  against  the  Turks. 
Of  all  the  rich  plunder  taken  at  Napoli,  my  poor  soldiers  received  only 
one  hundred  Turkish  piastres.     Such  was  the  reward  of  their  toils 
and  daily  fighting  for  six  mouths ;  and  such  my  recompense,  for  having 
acted  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  and  maintaiuA^d  the  strictness  of 
military  discipline." 
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.  On  our  arrival  at  Napoli,  GuberDatis  insisted  upon  my  lodging  at 
Ills  house.  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  met  several  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  all  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  colonel,  *  and  were  in  the 
greatest  distress.  The  colonel  repeatedly  said  to  me;  "  Had  I  joined 
the  Turks,  and  rendered  them  half  the  services  I  have  rendered  the 
Greeks,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  enjoyed  gi-eat  consideration,  and  have 
accumulated  a  large  fortune :  but  I  act  from  principle.  In  defence  of 
the  cause  of  liberty,  I  would  fight  to-morrow  even  against  the  Greeks." 
After  some  days,  I  determined  to  continue  my  journey.  I  embarked 
for  the  island  of  Spezzia,  where  I  found  a  captain  of  a  ship,  with' 
whom  I  was  acquainted.  He  conducted  me  to  his  house,  and  showing 
me  a  room — ^^  This,"  said  he,  "  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  during  the 
war  with  Spain,  was  filled  with  colonati.  These  times  are  now  no 
more.  One  successful  voyage,  with  a  freight  of  corn,  was  then  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  fortune.  We  became  rich,  and  built  all  the  houses 
you  now  see."  I  was  much  pleased  with  Spezzia,  which  is  a-  very 
cheerful  place. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  island  of  Hydra.  On  enterinig  the  har- 
bour, the  eye  is  struck  by  the  curious  aspect  of  the  houses,  built  in 
the  mountains.  The  ground  upon  which  the  houses  stand  is  actually 
cut  level  in  the  solid  rock,  one  above  another ;  the  streets  are  almost 
impassable ;  the  whole  island  is  solid  rock,  and  unenlivened  by  cul- 
tivated fields ;  and  the  city,  bounded  by  high  mountains,  is  dull  and 
monotonous.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  very  jealous  of  their  wives,  are 
not  much  pleased  with  the  visits  of  foreigners.  I  resumed  myvoyage, 
l>assing  to  the  island  of  Paros,  and  then  to  Egina.  Here  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  ancient  tombs  and  other  antiquities. 

On  my  return  from  visiting  what  was  most  remarkable,  I  observed, 
as  I  was  walking  in  the  piazzas,  a  young  Greek,  whom  I  recollected 
having  seen  at  Florence  a  few  days  before  my  departure.  1  asked 
him  when  he  returned,  and  what  he  was  doing.  He  replied,  "  I  have 
been  here  a  year,  and  I  am  now  practising  as  a  physician.  Surprised 
at  this  information,  as  I  knew  he  had  not  studied  previously  to  my 
qnitting  Florence,  I  asked  what  time  he  had  devoted  to  preparation 
for  his  profession.  "  A  year,"  said  he,  laughing ;  "  but  I  have  bought 
the  best  books,  which  I  am  constantly  studying ;  and  as  I  practise  on 
the  poor,  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  become  a  good  physician."  I 
wished  him  success,  but  not  without  silently  pitying  the  wretched 
victims  destined  to  fall  into  his  hands.  The  following  morning  we 
sailed  for  Athens,  where,  having  a  favourable  wind,  we  arrived  in  a 
short  time.  The  distance  from  the  harbour  to  the  city  is  six  miles. 
There  arc  always  carriages  and  horses  for  the  convenience  of  travel- 
lers, who,  for  a  Turkisl?  piastre,  are  conveyed  to  Athens.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  the  country  is  rich,  and 
finely  wooded.  Whilst  enjoying  these  views,  my  eyes  were  attracted 
by  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseus ;  "  Where,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"  arc  the  times  which  witnessed  the  erection  of  this  beautiful  structure, 
and  the  existence  of  true  patriotism?" 

On  my  arrival  at  Athens,  I  was  set  down  at  the  house  of  a  Roman 
physician,  who  had  been  many  years  established  in  that  city.  All 
travellers  prefer  his  house,  where  they  are  treated  with  politeness, 
and,  what  is  difficult  to  be  found  in  these  countries,  provided  with  a 
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very  good  table  in  the  Italian  style.  Being  informed  that  I  was  a  Roman, 
he  paid  me  every  attention.  Here  I  staid  eight  days,  and  thought 
myself  at  home.  Notwithstanding  the  revolutions  which  had  taken 
place  in  Athens,  the  physician  had  always  been  respected  by  both 
nations. 

'  As  many  persons  have  described  the  blockade  and  the  fortress  of 
Athens,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  detail  on  those  subjects.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  the  Turks  in  Attica,  not  being  numerous, 
shut  themselves  up  in  Athens.     The  Greeks,  after  some  months,  con- 
certed the  means  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  city  and  the  fortress. 
The  former  is  simply  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  by  towers,  without 
cannon ;  but  it  is  defended  by  the  fortress,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
city  is  built.     The  Greeks,  viewing  from  the  mountains  this  fortress, 
which  is  built  upon  the  still  magnificent  remains  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, were  more  bitterly  reminded  of  their  ignominious  expulsion  from 
their  native  country,  and  determined  to  attack  the  city.     Having,  one 
dark  night,  scaled  the  walls,  they  surprised  and  massacred  the  sentinels, 
who  were  lying  asleep,  and  drunk,  by  the  side  of  some  Greek  female 
slaves.     They  were  incapable  of  resistance,  and  were  all  massacred. 
The  Greeks  forced  open  the  gates,  let  in  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and 
seized  all  the  other  posts.     Instead  of  defending  the  city,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  entrance  of  the  fortress,  thinking  that  they  should  sur- 
prise the  enemy  ;  who,  hearing  the  noise  of  their  approach,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  city,  and  the  Turkish  inhabitants  who  were  exposed  to 
the  fury,  of  the  Greeks,  immediately  directed  their  force  to  that  point. 
The  Greeks,  with  little  difficulty,  obtained  possession  of  the  city ;  but, 
being  ill-officered  and  without  discipline,  their  repeated  attacks  on  the 
fortress  were  unsuccessful.     The  Turks  had  neglected  to  clean  and 
fill  the  cisterns  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  before  they  closed  the  gates. 
They  had  depended  upon  a  spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  but  which  was  not  very  strong.     Of  this  the  Greeks  easily 
took  possession :  and  thus  the  Turks,  although  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, were  destitute  of  water.     They  then  prayed  to  Mahomet  to  send 
them  rain ;  but  as  the  prophet  disregarded  their  prayers,  they  were 
obliged  to  capitulate.     The  Greeks,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
would  have  violated  the  treaty,  had  not  the  resident  consuls  interposed 
for  the  protection  of  the  Turks,  and  compelled  its  fulfilment.     The 
Greeks,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  gain,  wished  to  detain  a  great  many 
girls,  of  respectable  Turkish  families,  as  prisoners.     To  this  the  Ger- 
man vice-consul  consented,  upon  condition  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
his  house,  and  maintained  at  his  expence,  till  a  merchant  should  be 
found  to  buy  them.     As,  however,  it  was  suspected  that  his  intention 
was  to  send  them  home,  the  Greeks,  who  expected  to  take  these  sixty 
innocent  victims  to  their  own  houses,  were  much  disappointed  when  they 
saw  them  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  vice-consul. 

During  my  residence  in  Athens  I  became  acquainted  with  this  gen- 
tlemen, and  went  several  times  to  dine  with  him  ;  I  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  these  young  women,  who  had  been  sold  for  one 
thousand  Turkish  piastres  each,  to  a  captain  of  the  Ionian  islands.  He 
intended  to  take  them  to  their  families  in  Smyrna,  from  whom  he 
expected  a  much  greater  sum.  These  sixty  thousand  piastres  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Captain  Olifeo. 
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I  visited  the  fortress,  accompanied  by  the  vice-consul,  who  is  a  maa 
of  talent,  and  a  lover  of  antiquities.  The  extent  and  magnificence  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  forced  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  I  saw  with 
impressions  of  sorrow  this  precious  monument  rifled  by  the  brutal 
rapacity  of  the  Turks,  who  had  thrown  down  columns  of  surpassing 
beauty  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  which  united  the  stones^  and  had 
defaced  beautiful  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures. 

Having  minutely  examined  every  thing  described  by  other  travellers, 
I  staid  some  days  longer  at  Athens  ;  not,  however,  without  constantly 
meeting  with  new  fragments  of  antiquity  worthy  of  admiration.  I  returned 
home  the  same  way  I  came,  and  presented  myself  to  Mavrocordato, 
expressing  my  wish  to  retire  from  the  service,  as  my  health  was  not 
strong  enough  to  allow  me  to  continue  a  military  life.     Ho  expressed 
regret  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  what  was  due  to  me.     I  replied,  that 
I  did  not  doubt  his  desire  ;  but  that  I  had  sufficient  money  to  carry 
me  to  Corfu,  whence  I  could  write  home  for  more.     I  was  really  sorry 
to  leave  him,  for  he  was  a  very  good  man,  surrounded  by  unprincipled 
wretches.     His  errors  proceeded  from  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  which 
inclined  him  to  think  every  one  like  himself.    Things  went  on  the  same 
way ;  the  fiame  disorder  prevailed ;  the  government  was  merely  no- 
minal, and  incJEipable  of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  decrees.     Tired  of 
witnessing  such  proceedings,  I  determined  to  leave  Tripolitza,  and, 
passing  through  Calavrita,  to  visit  the  southern  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponesus.     I  found  a  vetturale,  who  was  going  the  same  journey,  with 
two   inhabitants  of  Gastugni.     I  made  my  bargain  with  him;  and 
having  purchased  the  necessary  provisions,  I  departed,  hoping  to  see 
this  part  of  the  country.     After  three  hours'  travelling,  upon  a  very 
unpleasant  road,  we  arrived  at  Aloni,  a  little  village,  in  a  very  romantic 
situation,  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  lofty  mountains.     I  was  very 
thirsty,  and  got  some  milk.     Continuing  my  journey  for  two  hours,  we 
at  length  reached  the  plain  of  Vitira,  where  the  vetturale  determined  to 
pass  the  night.     I  walked  about  this  little  town,  which  contains  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants.     It  is  situated  upon  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of 
a  plain,  which  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains.     The  following  day, 
one  of  our  party  being  ill,  we  were  obliged  to  defer  our  departure  till 
noon.     At  first  the  road  was  very  good,  but  it  suddenly  changed,  and' 
layover  loose,  shingling  fragments,  washed  down  by  the  torrents.  I  was 
obliged  to  alight  from  my  horse,  in  order  to  descend  a  steep  precipice, 
the  very  sight  of  which  was  terrific.     In  proportion  as  we  descended, 
our  way  was  darkened  by  the  number  of  oaks  which  overshadowed  us. 
After  ascending  as  much  as  we  had  descended,  we  reached  a  most 
beautiful  plain.     We  left  on  the  right  the  village  of  Dara,  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  very  lofty  mountain.     We  arrived  at  Pangradi,  a  small 
village,  where  we  slept.     At  break  of  day  we  again  set  forward,  de- 
scending through  very  bad  roads.     At  length  we  reached  the  bottom, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  most  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  very 
lofty  mountains,  presenting  diversified  and  picturesque  views.     Nu- 
merous plane  trees  and  willows,  bending  over  streams  of  the  clearest 
water,  had  a  most  soothing  effect  on  my  mind  ;  whilst  fiocks,  which 
came  to  allay  their  thirst,  added  to  the  variety  of  the  scene,  and  beguiled 
my  way  till  I  arrived  almost  imperceptibly  at  the  village  of  Plagnitero.  I 
accompanied  my  fellow-travellers  to  see  the  source  of  the  Alpheus,  now 
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called  Kefalourisi.  It  guslies  out  in  great  abundance^  forming  a  jet  d'eau 
as  clear  as  crystal.  Plane  trees,  of  an  enoiiuous  size,  overhang  this 
beautiful  spring,  and  daring  the  heat  of  summer  afford  the  most  de- 
lightful shade.  With  much  regret  I  left  this  enchanting  spot,  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  path  of  rapid  accent,  surrounded  by  oaks,  and  leading 
to  the  plain  of  Sodiano.  Crossing  the  passage  of  Mount  Chelnos,  we 
reached  Calavrita.  This  city,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  district, 
contains  four  tliousand  inhabitants,  and  had  sustained  no  injury  from 
the  war ;  the  Turks  who  resided  in  it  having  fled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution. 

Being  distant  only  two  miles  from  the  monastery  of  Mega  Spileon,  I 
was  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  I  proposed  to  my 
fellow-traveliers  to  accompany  me.  Only  one  of  them  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  vi«it  this  sanctuary.  We  passed  near  the  banks  of  the 
Gerynite,  which  flows  through  a  deep,  narrow  glen.  We  saw  the 
monasteiy  standing  amid  the  rocks  of  Mount  Cyilene.  My  compa- 
n{ojj,  hearing  the  bells,  crossed  himself  repeatedly.  The  dashing  of 
the  waters  was  like  thunder,  and  the  reportof  a  musket  resembled  that 
of  a  large  cannon.  Several  monks  welcomed  me  very  courteously  to 
their  singular  abode. 

A  number  of  Greek  families  had  taken  refuge  in  this  strong  hold, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  with  their  property.  This  convent 
resembles  an  immense  grotto.  The  rock  forms  three  of  the  sides  and 
the  I'oof  of  the  convent.  There  is  only  one  wall,  which  is  in  tlie  front, 
and  contains  a  great  number  of  windows.  The  entrance  is  closed  by 
a  masey  door,  covered  with  a  plate  of  iron,  and  defended  by  a  fort, 
with  guns  and  mortars.  The  number  of  monks  is  very  considerable, 
all  capable  of  bearing  arms.  They  are  always  provisioned  for  a  siege 
of  many  years.  They  have  acquired  great  riches  by  their  affected 
sanctity,  and  receive  voluntary  tribute  from  the  whole  of  Greece. 
The  peasants  work  for  them  without  pay,  or  even  food,  and  carry  the 
best  of  every  thing  to  the  monks,  in  the  expectation  of  being  rewarded 
by  the  Madonna  of  Mega  Spileon.  Having  minutely  inspected  this 
cpnvout,  and  made  every  inquiry  respecting  the  monks,  I  can  assure 
my  readers  that  their  manner  of  living  is  truly  enviable  :  they  have  a 
profuaion  of  whatever  they  can  dosirfe.  They  gave  us  excellent  re- 
freshments, thinking  we  should  deposit  a  liberal  donation  in  the  alms- 
box  of  the  Madonna  ;  but  as  I  knew  that  they  were  rich,  and  that  I 
was  poor,  I  thought  it  more  expedient  to  keep  the  money  which  I  had 
gained  with  so  much  toil. 

We  departed,  taking  the  road  to  Mount  Olenos ;  and,  passing  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  we  revisited  Pirgo,  and  early  on  the  following 
morning  arrived  at  Gastugni.  I  was  anxious  to  go  down  to  Clarenza 
to  secure  a  passage  for  Missolonghi,  where  I  had  left  some  effects.  I 
was  also  anxious  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  building 
of  the  fort.  I  embarked  at  break  of  day ;  and  on  my  arrival  at  Mis- 
solonghi I  found  the  fort  in  a  very  advanced  state.  The  work  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour  ;  their  cruizers  brought  in  prizes  almost  every  day ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  money  these  produced,  the  affairs  of  Misso- 
longhi had,  in  a  short  time,  undergone  a  considerable  improvement. 
As  the  arrival  of  Lord  Byron  was  expected,  I  determined  to  stay  a 
fortnight  longer,  and  gratify  my  wish  to  see  a  man  of  such  endowments, 
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who  was  coining  to  devote  himself  to  so  glorious  a  cause.  I  was 
almost  ashamed  of  myself  for  deserting  it,  and  determined  to  wait 
his  arrival ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  I  thought  he  had  changed 
his  intentions,  and  therefore  proceeded  to  Zaute,  where,  after  my 
release  from  a  quarantine  of  fifteen  days,  I  learnt  that  Lord  Byron 
was  actually  gone  to  Missolonghi.  As  I  was  unwilling  to  go  back,  I 
sailed  for  Corfu,  intending  to  write  home  to  know  whether  I  might 
return  to  Rome.  I  arrived  at  Corfu  at  the  time  of  the  carnival :  I 
entered  into  its  gaieties,  and  forgot  my  past  sufferings.  I  received 
letters  from  Rome,  which  brought  me  remittances,  and  encouraged  my 
hopes  of  return. 

I  continued  to  amuse  myself  till  the  midst  of  Lent,  when  I  received 
other  letters,  desiring  me  to  go  to  Ancoua.  I  therefore  embarked  in 
the  first  vessel  bound  to  that  port.  On  Maunday  Thursday,  after  a 
quarantine  of  nineteen  days,  I  waited  upon  Signor  Masi,  the  director 
of  the  police,  who  said  that  I  had  permission  to  remain  at  Ancona, 
but  that  /  was  known.  My  intention  was  to  reach  Rome  on  Easter 
Sunday ;  but  in  this  I  was  most  unexpectedly  disappointed.  I  staid 
some  time  at  Ancona.  One  day  1  was  sent  for  by  the  director  of 
police,  who  said,  with  an  air  of  authority,  "  I  told  you  that  I  knew 
you.  I  have  received  an  order  from  the  governor  of  Rome  to  arrest 
you.  As  you  are  of  a  good  family,  I  have  procured  you  a  comfortable 
prison."  I  remonstmtcd,  but  in  vain.  I  immediately  wrote  to  my 
mother,  who,  with  great  exertions,  procured  ray  release,  after  twenty 
days*  imprisonment,  but  on  condition  that  I  should  not  go  beyond  the 
gates  of  Ancona.  I  was  detained  in  that  city  two  months  longer ;  nor 
could  I  obtain  a  passport,  either  for  Rome  or  any  other  place.  Thus  I 
was  obliged  to  spend  my  money  in  Ancona.  Indignant  at  this  delay,  I 
went  to  the  director  of  police,  who  had  been  commander  of  a  battalion 
in  the  army  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  said  to  him  :  "  I  am  surprised 
that  you  treat  an  officer  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  Napoleon  in 
this  way."  He  replied— ^*  When  I  was  commander  of  a  battalion,  I 
obeyed  the  orders  of  Napoleon :  now  that  I  am  the  director  of  police 
to  Leo  XII.  I  must  execute  his  orders.*'  This  director  was  one  of 
those  men  who  swim  with  the  stream. 

As  the  fair  of  Sinigaglia  was  approachiDg,  I  solicited  permission  at 
Rome  to  go  there.  This,  with  great  diffieidty,  I  obtained,  but  was 
closely  watched  by  the  police.  The  fair  being  over,  the  director  of 
police  received  an  order  from  Rome  to  grant  me  a  passport  for  Paris. 
I  therefore  departed  for  the  French  capital,  without  the  expectation  of 
ever  again  seeing  my  country.  At  Paris  I  was  informed  that  my 
friend,  who  had  left  Foligno  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  was  in 
London.  I  was  anxious  to  see  and  embrace  him.  I  have  now  been 
sixteen  months  in  this  capital.  Here,  unmolested,  I  breathe  the  air 
of  liberty;  and  here,  unless  any  unforeseen  event  should  disappoint 
my  expectation,  I  hope  to  end  my  days. 
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THE  GENERAL  TRADER. 
Sir, 

Seeing  that  youVe  lately  got 
Proposals  from  the  Trade, 
To  furnish  verses  hy  the  lot. 
And  poems  ready  made ; 

And  that,  'midst  other  jobbing  offers, 

Of  traders  on  the  Line, 
There's  one  who  aims  to  fill  his  coffers. 

And  drink  Pierian  wine- 
By  charging  at  the  old  "  compute," 

The  general  standant  rate 
Of  ancient  poets,  ere  the  lute, 

Or  harp,  were  out  of  date : 

Tho*  owning  that  his  mouldy  shell 

Great  mustiness  bespeaks. 
We  cannot  bear  that  he  should  sell 

His  trash  for  true  antiques. 

In  such  an  age,  when  every  dreamer 
Is  mad  with  rhyming  mania  ; 

When  every  Muse  is  turn'd  a  schemer. 
From  Clio  to  Urania ; 

When,  week  by  week,  our  markets  fill. 
Instead  of  corn,  with  stubbles ; 

We  want  a  rhyme-restriction  Bill, 
And  Acts  against  these  bubbles. 

Now,  when  a  hundred  songs  scarce  bring 
"  One  penny  all"  per  cento, 

Is  rhyming  worth  a  sovereign's  ring. 
Or  felon's  last  memento  ? 

What  means  your  Correspondent,  then. 
By  "  general  fair  compute  ?  " 

Pay  him  for  wear  and  tear  of  pen. 
And  let  the  Jew  be  mute. 

If  not,  you  proper  Jewish  sin'ger ! 

(Not  thou,  who  wrot'st  the  Psalter,) 
Your  poems  singe — ^'twill  no  one  injure — 

Upon  your^kitchen-altar! 

Lo !  I  proclaim  myself  your  rival. 

In  diction  and  in  rhymes  ; 
But  humbler,  ask  not  the  revival 

Of  old  Augustan  times ! 

ril  sell  my  stanzas  at  first  cost, 
(As  honest  rhymesters  should,) 

To  wit,  the  hours  in  writing  lost, 
To  all  who'll  make  them  good. 
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For  then,  I'd  just  consign  my  debtors, — 

Those  who  lost  hours  to  me, 
To  Time,  who's  held  me  oft  in  fetters. 

And  in  his  gaol  ennui. 

Aye !  he's  a  creditor  of  mine, 

A  d  ■      d  old  black-leg,  too ! 
The  hours  I've  lost  to  him  in  wine 

And  play,  I'll  ever  rue ! 

My  dead  forefathers,  to  the  grave 

He  sent,  like  me,  all  fleeced — 
For  he  is  old — ^aye,  born,  the  knave  ! 

Before  this  globe  was  leased. 

But  still  he  races  on,  plays  still. 

And  cheats.  Lord !  how  he  cheats ! 
And  oh !  what  wine  and  blood  he'll  spill, 

In  ostentatious  treats ! 

Alas !  I  dare  not  count  my  debts 

To  this  perfidious  host ! 
Who  made  books,  goblets,  cards,  and  bets. 

My  snares,  but  women  most. 

He  well  deserves  to  lose  his  years ; 

Th'  usurious  thief! 
To  charge  such  int'rest  on  arrears. 

In  retrospective  grief! 

Wer't  not  for  this,  the  debt  were  light — 

For  twenty  in  the  pound 
Is  nature's  due — ^that  paid,  the  sprite 

May  come  upon  my  ground ; 

May  seize,  distrain  my  bones  again. 

Until  they  smell  like  puns. 
Oh !  that  he  would  but  wait  till  then. 

And  draw  off  now  his  duns ! 

No  matter !  He's  your  old  subscriber. 

And  thrusts  your  Magazine 
In  his  Museum,  as  a  liber. 

Which  Freedom's  Muses  screen. 

But  be  not  flatter'd,  though  he  gathers 

You  down  to  future  ages— - 
He's  done  as  much  for  all  the  Fathers, 

And  for  most  Heathen  Sages. 

There  lie  they,  like  his  dusty  mummies. 

That  may  be  smelt,  not  read ; 
'Mid  pictures,  parchments,  coins  and  nummies. 

Vain  i-ecords  of  the  dead. 

But  now  my  rh3rme  begins  to  halt, 
I'll  change  my  step,  and  take  a  vault, 
Some  twelve  or  twenty  stanzas  back. 
To  get  upon  my  former  track ; 
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Digressing  with  a  summersault. 
To  things  which  I  should  not  forget, 
The  end  and  view  with  which  I  write  ; 
These,  for  a  time,  I'll  keep  in  sight. 

Know  then,  since  Verse  is  now  a  drug, 
And  Poets  galley  slaves,  who  tug 
To  hring  a  cargo  to  the  mart. 
Of  which  they  own  but  little  part ; 
We  quit  th*  inspired,  elected  many. 
To  earn  elsewise  an  honest  penny. 
We  give  up  all  our  hopes  of  fame. 
And  want  a  buyer  for  the  same : 
We've  turn'd  to  business  of  a  sort 
That  may  be  titled  making — sport 
Or  way, — for  we  have  got  to  port 
From  Cape  Madeii**— or  making  hay. 
Upon  a  sunny  quarter-day, 
Gilt  by  Apollo's  golden — pay. 

Now  as  your  Magazine  is  known 
To  be  a  sort  of  gen'ral  storehouse. 
Where  writers  send — not  goods  alone. 
But  brain-got  babes,  as  to  a  poorhouse  ; 
We  beg  you'll  sweep  out  all  such  rubbish. 
And  condescend  to  take  our  treasures ; 
Instead  of  things  and  brats  so  scrubbish. 
We'll  furnish  subjects  grown,  and  measures. 

For  now  We  keep  a  wholesale  shop. 
And  deal  in  slops— our  own  slip-slop. 
Ex-poets,  formerly  bad  jokers. 
But  now  good  sound  factotum-brokers,    . 
Allow'd  to  split  up  words  in  pieces. 
To  fold  up  letters  well,  in  creases : 
Then  frank  them  forth,  as  if  they  were 
The  bearer  of  some  State  affair, 
Tho'  nothing  but  chit-chat  and  puns  ; 
Like  franks  from  Members  to  their  sons. 
Kept-misses,  wives,  and  all — ^but  duns. 

Exclusive  of  this  punning  license. 
To  clip  good  English  into  wry  sense. 
And  send  it  o'er  the  world  postfree. 
We've  one  for  game,  or  game-to-be : 
For  WE  make  game  of  what  we  please, 
And  shortly  shall  of  eggs  and  cheese. 
The  Public  shall  not  poach  the  former, 
Nor  eat  stew'd  cheese  upon  a  warmer. 
Unlicensed  by  us  Lords  of  Corn, 
Cheese-mites  and  chickens  yet  unborn. 
For  mites  are  not  natures  ferca^ 
But  lawful  product  of  the  dairy  ; 
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They  may  be  reared  to  maggots  tame — 
And  who  denies  that  these  are  game  ? 
And  then,  for  eggs,  no  maa  can  tell 
What  eggs  have  ^awe-cocks  in  their  shell. 

Hurrah  !  preserve  your  game  and  rights. 
And  all  that  springs  from  land,  e'en  mites! 
Enlist  in  troops,  ye  great  land-forces. 
To  seize  all  corn  not  brought  by  horses ! 
Be  ye  coast-guardians  of  the  sea, 
That  vast  emporium  of  the  Free  ! 

How  I,  poor  quondam  poetaster, 

Became  a  corn  and  ven'son  master. 

With  powers  to  pinch  the  people's  paunches. 

And  eke  monopolize  deer-haunches, 

Is  thus  explained — I  had  broad  grounds 

To  go  upon,  I  knew  no  bounds; — 

All  that  the  eye  from  Pindus  caught. 

Was  erst  mine  own — bequeath'd,  not  bought. 

But,  ah  !  I  mortgaged  all  away. 

To  time  for  ever  and  a  day. 

He  left  me  but  a  few  head-rents ; 

More  than  he 's  left  to  other  gents. ! 

Not  quite  enough  my  mouth  to  fill ; 

But  then,  I  have  my  manners  still, 

And  like  a  gentleman  may  kill. 

With  honour,  both  my  friend  and  pheasant : 

A  liberty  that 's  truly  pleasant  1 

I  once  had  notions  of  Utopia, 

But  there  they  blew  the  cornucopia  ; 

The  horn  of  plenty,  as  they  said, 

Of  beef  and  mutton,  and  cheap  bread. 

To  me  'twas  like  the  trumpet's  blast 

That  is  to  wake  the  dead  at  last. 

Yes,  its  regenerating  breath, 

Tho'  life  to  them,  to  me  was  death : 

I  saw  my  province  all  invaded — 

Six  hares  and  seven  pheasants  lay  dead — 

Well  mounted  horsemen  scour'd  my  covers — 

And  laughing  school-boys  shot  my  plovers — 

And  who  were  they  ?  Tim,  Hodge,  and  Jack, 

My  tenants  and  their  chubby  pack  ! 

The  rascals  were  too  highly  fed, 

Paid  up  their  rents,  nor  wanted  bread  ; 

Their  house  reform'd  ;  enforced  their  rights  ; 

Took  to  the  field,  and  left  cock-fights. 

And  what  revenge  had  I,  d'  you  think  ? 

None,  by  my  honour  !     May  I  sink, 

If  they  would  lock  up  or  transport 

A  single  poacher  in  that  court ! — 

'Tis  now  the  sole  estate  I  've  got, 

But  it,  you  see,  is  gone  to  pot. 
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They  've  pass'd  some  law  for  absentees. 
By  which  the  poor  become  rentees— 
Well !  be  it  so  !    I  leave  the  lands, 
I  '11  say  no  more — in  dirty  hands. 
They  're  settled  on  my  great  grandsons  ; 
May  they  prove  less  degenerate  ones  ! 

Alas  !  I  'm  now  become  a  drudge, 
To  gather  trifles,  scraps,  and  fudge. 
To  feed  the  public's  lickerish  maws ! 
Ho  !  that  reminds  me  of  the  cause 
Of  writing  this  account  to  you — 
'Twas  with  a  pure  commercial  view. 
I  need  not  sum  up  all  the  wares 
A  ballad- broker  makes,  repairs, 
And  stores  up  in  his  factory ; 
My  head  might  prove  refractory. 
And  not  agree  to  yield  contents. 
That  Spurzheim  broaches  without  vents. 
Suj£ce  to  say,  we've  hard  and  soft. 
The  heavy  down,  the  light  aloft ; 
We  've  fustian,  bombast,  lace,  and  stuffs. 
Good  caps  to  fit,  fine  shifts,  and  puffs  ; 
Coarse  wrappers,  mufflers,  and  disguises. 
With  good  sound  dressings  for  all  sizes ; 
Nice  motto'd-garters,  well-wove  tales^ 
Beau-knots,  and  other  bonds  in  bales  ; 
Good  slashing  trimmings  for  our  friends. 
Old  tags  and  points,  cheap  odds  and  ends ; 
All  chords,  and  twists,  and  folding  twines. 
Or  gross,  or  neat,  like  tavern  wines  ; 
Materials,  too,  for  wipe  and  clout. 
And  comforts  for  the  man  of  gout ; 
Also  fine  flimsy,  threadbare  hose. 
For  those  who  quit  the  line  of  prose. 
To  go  to  tropic  latitudes. 
The  tropes  of  poets'  rage  and  feuds ; 
Fit  wares  for  sock  and  buskin  praetors. 
And  all  that  wraps  onr/eef  in  metres. 

N.B.  A  smart  young  fancy-dasher, 
Onrflow'r  artiste  and/^tere-splasher. 
So  much  per  stop  and  period  paid  is. 
To  stay  and  serve  and  'brace  the  ladies. 

Th'  above  in  any  bulk,  we  '11  sell. 
Except  a  cobbler's,  by  the  ell : 
Our  L's  a  line,  of  diSerent  feet ^ 
As  light  or  heavy  goods  we  mete. 
And  extra-coarse,  or  superfine  : 
We  could  not  use^  the  self-same  line 
Sure,  while  we  cut  up  lawn  in  sleeves. 
And  deal  out  hempen  lines  for  thieves. 
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But  you,  sir,  as  you  publish  books, 
Shall  have  a  yard ^— you  shall,  'adzooks ! 
A  large  one  too — St.  Paul's  church-y«rrf — 
That  battle-field,  where  many  a  bard 
And  publisher  have  fought  on  earth. 
Pale  want  d,nd  woe  'gainst  wealth  and  mirth ! 
'  You  '11  find  no  poets'  corner  there— r 
The  dead  and  living  'twould  but  scare ; 
Th*  entomb'd  would  only  lie  uneasy. 
Their  Vampires  feel  at  dinner  queasy. 
But,  tut !  I  wander  like  a  fool ! 
Come»  take  the  Paternoster's  rule^ 
**  Give  unto  us — our  daily  bread," 
And  mete  therewith,  until  we're  dead  ; 
It  cost  us  more  in  getting  meet 
And  bred  enough,  to  Ifeep  out  feet, 
In  this  profession,  where  we're  lost. 
And  forced  to  sell  much  under  cost. — 
That  measure  shall  we  mete  withal 
To  men ;  for  sweets  we'll  give  them  gall. 
For  dainties — flummery  and  draflf, 
And  for  cheap  corn,  dear  husks  and  chaff. 

Come !  still,  we'll  work  below  *  compute  '— 

We'll  take  your  measure  for  a  suit. 

And  charge  the  manu-script  per  yard 

As  in  our  father's  tariff-card. 

Pray  send  us  any  of  the  press , 

Whom  you  would  wish  in  style  to  dress ; 

Allow  us,  too,  to  deck  your  pages, 

In  black  and  white,  that  now  the  rage  is, 

With  liveries  cut  in  Vandyke  style. 

And  clanking  tails,  that  make  us  smile. 

But  I  forget,  I've  heavy  wares 
That  should  be  told ;  and  more  affairs 
Than  I  can  now  enumerate ; 
Permit  tiie  but  a  few  to  state. 
First,  to  begin,  all  sorts  of  staves, 
Sharp  tools  for  shaving,  and  spokeshaves  ; 
Old  saws  and  riming  awl  for  boring, 
Keen  piercing  bits,  and  brace  for  scoring  ; 
Smooth  'plaining  stiles,  and  dealing  planss, 
Jaw-breakers  and  tooth-drawing  strains. 
Most  biting  vices,  bars,  utensils 
For  steeling,  such  as  pens  and  pencils. 
For  forging  keys  and  notes ;  for  coimng . 
New  currency, — ^the  old  purloining ; 
And  hammering  out  our  brains  to  frame 
Flat  brazen  puns  of  some  odd  name. 
We  have,  besides  all  kinds  of  toys 
And  plays  on  words,  for  grown-up  boys, 
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A  hobby-horse,  and  distich  fiddles 
Or  fiddle-sticks  and  wiry  riddles, 
'Tis  useless  to  detail  much  more — ^. 
Our  factory  contains  in  store 
All  that  the  head  of  man  can  hold. 
With  power  to  fashion  more,  When  sold. 
We  here  our  tools  have  specified, 
Chiefly  to  show*  how  we're  supplied : 
Ouir  goods,  I  VHKW,  are  all  home-made. 
And  can  be  wrought,  as  soon  as  said — 
To  sum  up  all,  in  half  a  stanza, 
Terse  as  the  saws  of  Saucho  Panza  ; 

"  Whate'er  of  chattels  from  his  birth. 
Till  man's  deposite  under  earth 
Is  needed,  that  we  fabricate  " — 

*  »  ♦  *  * 

From  lullabies,  for  th'  infant's  bed, 
Down  to  dirge  trestles  for  the  dead ; 
Palls,  and  babe-linen  of  the  poet — 
For  we, — ^we  care  not  who  may  know  it. 
Are  accoucheurs  to  Mesdames  Muse, 
And  bring  their  brats  into  the — ^News : 
We  are  no  less  their  undertakers,, 
And  have  interred  their  babes>  like  Quakers, 
In  solemn  silence— or. in  phlegm. 
Mid  heaps  of  foulness,  buried  them. 
Where  none  but  swine  can  root  the  gem. 
This  task  for  you  we'll  execute. 
State  but  the  why's,  and  then  be  mute. 

You,  Sir,  as  editor,  require, 
T'  exalt  your  magazine,  a  lyre — 
Now,  dead  men  (every  body  says) 
Have  the  best  lyres  to  sound  their  praise. 
You'll  say,  perhaps,  *  You  need  repose. 
Immortal  fame,  small-beer,  and  clothes,' — 
Well !  die.     We'll  undertake  your  dirge. 
Give  th'  immortality  you  urge, 
Wind  you  in  sheets,  supply  a  bier. 
Tuck  you  to  rest,  in  funeral  gear — 
You'll  look  much  better  too,  in  hoards  ; 
Take  then  the  good  the  grave  affords : 
Your  mourning  friends  will  then  re^hearse. 
With  greater  zeal,  your  prose  or  verse. 
Pray  have  the  goodness,  then,  to  die ! 
Leave  us  the  rest — or  do,  pray  try 
Some  half-dead  reader  to  persuade, 
'Tis  time,  in  conscience,  he  be  laid  ! 
To  coax  him,  we'll  unfold  our  styles 
Of  spiiy  elegiac  piles. 
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And  splendid  round-huilt  mausoleums^ 
As  vacant  as  the  Pope's  Te  Deams. 

EPITAPH. 

ittiUthim  ^  an  epitaph 
make  tbe  vwry  dying J^ iigli  y 
Inspired  and  pointed  like  pftvilion, 
Th*  imperial  dome  of  Great  Papilion, 
That  cost  Morocco  half  a  million, 

BLEOT   L,  K,  O. 

We'll  block  him  out  an  elegy  'shall  raise 
His  understanding  on  the  stilts  of  praise, 
That  men  shall  swear  he's  fitted  to  a  peg^ 
With  a  wooden  L,E.G. 

KOHBRAL  SERMON, 

Should  be,  'ere  dead,  bespeak  a  sermon. 
To  smooth  his  sins^ — this  is  the  term  on 
Which  only  we'll  his  praise  disperse. 
That  we  get  cause  to  praise  his  purse  ; 
Or  clasp  another  (satire's)  worm  on. 
And  sing  his  funeral  speech  inverse, 

TOMB. 

If  he  should  ask  a  storied  tomb, 
Or  sculptured  stone  above  his  bones, 

We'll  print  him  off,  while  you  have  room. 
Whole  tomes  on  lithographic  stones, 

'    BURIAL. 

If  be  should  read  for  nought  but  mirth. 

And  die  of  ennui  at  an  ode ; — 
Thus  dead,  we'll  bear  him  to  the  earth. 
Along  a  dreary,  oft-tolVd  road, 
Attended  by  all  woe's  pathetic  slaves. 

Black  dashes  ( — ), stars C"), sad  ;^o^e«/  and  blacken'd«fai7tf«(t), 
To  wit,  hat-bands  and  scarfs,  expense,  and  truncheons. 
And  tears  that  ought,  if  wept,  to  fijl  some  punchepn9. 

RESURRECTION. 

But  as  for  those  sad  slaves  of  bile^ 
Who  never  deign  at  jests  to  smile. 
Who  read,  good  creatures  !  for  their  souls, 
And  burrow  under-ground  like  moles, 
To  gnaw,  the  blear-eyed,  boring  brutes ! 
The  tree  of  knowledge  by  the  roots. 
And  spoil  its  most  luxurious  fruits  :-^ 
We'll  not  engage  to  bury  such. 

Because  they  are  already  buried. 
In  deep  reflection,  far  too  much  ; 

Though  not  beyond  the  Styx  yet  ferried. 
Nor  yet  through  Lethe's  horsepond  dragg'd, 
For  thoughts  from  others  pick'd  and  baffg*d,— 

H  2 
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Who,  living  and  rememVring  yet, 

Are  sunk  in  monumental  gloom, 

To  save  this  world  from  Malthas*  doom ; 

Or  that  to  come  from  fiery  Westley's, 

Who  got  his  hint  of  hell  at  Astley's — 
Who  have  their  cheeks  in  furrows  set, , 

As  raw  potatoes  have  their  seed ; 
Their  eyes  with  streaming  moisture  wet. 

As  hoil'd  ones  that  do  weep  indeed  ; 
Consume  and  hurst  with  seething  grief 
To  yield  the  swinish  herds  relief. 
For  e'en  potatoes  have  their  passions. 

And,  like  our  philanthropic  sages, 
Dilate  and  fume,  and  hoil — for  rations — 

Are  much  engross'd  in — rent  and  wages  ; 
And  much  ahstracted  hy— the  poor, 

And  pigs — those  herds,  to  fatten  which. 

And  more  to  tempt  the  greedy  rich, 
Th*  economist  and  roots  endure 

To  he  in  dismal  stews  consumed. 

And,  during  life,  with  gruhs  inhumed. 

Then  huried  let  them  he,  'odd'shoh  ! 

We  are  but  cheated  of  a  job. 

What  then  ?  Well  play  them  yet  a  turn  ; 

And  even  in  the  grave  the/U  learn  ^ 

That  Joke  his  grinding-wheel  turns  round : 

For  what !  if  they  be  under-ground. 

They  shall  be  ground  Again  with  care. 

For  we  can  show  our  grinders  there ; 

We'll  shake  them  from  the  grave  to  light. 

And  make  them  laugh,  in  nature's  spite. 

Proceed  we,  therefore,  to  reveal 

Another  line,  in  which  we  deal. 

And  to  entreat  your  future  custom 

For  subjects  freshly  bought  from  dustdom. 

Oft  pounce  we  on  a  solemn  chap 

In  his  grave-chapters.     Him  we  clap 

Into  a  bag,  or  ridiculcy 

And  deem  we've  bagg'd  fair  game — a*  fool. 

It  then  remains  the  sack  to  raise. 

And  put  it  in  our  hackney-chaise. 

By  which  the  vehicle  I  mean 

Of  jest  and  humour,  spite  and  spleen, 

That  jolts  along,  on  creaking  rhymes. 

And  was  the  go  in  former  times ; 

The  muse'.s  dog-cart,  doggrel-/^^^ 

Drawn,  like  a  Ungling  cabriolet, 

By  one  old  hackney  gelding,  Pegasus, 

Who  often  on  to  mischijBf  eggs  us ; 

Especially,  the  toothless  cok  i 

When  setting  down  a  stupid  dolt : 
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For,  dash  it !  then  he'll  take  his  fling. 
And  hound  heyoud  the  Hyperian  spring  ; 
For  off  he  springs,  and  leaves  behind 
But  blasts  of  sounding  smoke  and  wind. — 
Away  we  rattle  o'er  the  shingle. 
That  makes  a  most  tremendous  jingle. 
With  jarring  rhymes,  and  puns  despised. 
Procured  from  words  Mac-Adamised. 
So  much  the  better !  for  the  dumps 
Are  soonest  cured  by  jolts  and  bumps; 
And  if  our  fare  is  but  in  trance. 
We'll  lead  him  such  a  merry  daace, 
And  give  him  such  a  hearty  shaking, 
That  he  shall  laugh  with  very  aching — 
But  should  an  Incubus  have  sat 
Upon  his  paunch  while  lying  flat. 
Outs  weird  with  undigested  pride— 
And  have  recorded  suicide. 
For  smothering,  not  his  breath,  but  smile — 
Tho'  he  the  coroner  should  revile. 
And  scold  the  jury  for  the  sentence. 
Until  his  laughter  show  repentance*— 
(That  is — new  life),  I'll  hold  him  dead 
As  ere  a  man,  without  a  head  ; 
And  hand  him  over  for  a  bribe 
To  all  th'  anatomising  tribe ; — 
I  mean  the  literary  shavers. 
Quill-cutters,  pruners,  and  in-gravers. 
Who'll  gladly  cut  him  up  alive. 
And  points  through  all  his  fibres  drive ; 
Who'll  hash  him  up  for  Sunday  news. 
And  sport  his  spectre  in  reviews ; 
Then  leave  him  to  the  graphic  troop, 
Those  vultures  of  the  press,  that  swoop 
Along  that  scythe-arm'd  chariot's  ruts. 
To  rip  out  type-struck  victims'  guts. 
And  much  disfigure  them  by  cuts. 
Who  love  to  claw  these  luscious  cates. 
On  wooden,  stone,  or  copper-plates. 
Thus  critics  .and  the  graver-class 
Are  wont  to  treat  a  solemn  ass. 
Or  author,  just  enough  the  hone 
To  set  their  teeth  or  tools  upon ; 
As  Canning  on  the  naughty  Don. 

We  are  their  resurrection-men. 
Who  furnish  muttons  for  their  pen  ; 
Dead  subjects,  flat  as  mutton-ham. 
Or  quick  as  lambkins  or  a  ram. 
But  then  they've  got  an  act  to-  pass. 
To  save  from  scathe  the  sheep  and  ass; 
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Aud  as  our  juries  have  been  put  odj 
To  mulct  so  high  for  damaged  mutton^ 
We  dare  not  sell  aught  else  but  soundf 
And  that's  too  light  to  Vend  per  pound* 
The  purpose  therefore  we  detail^ 
Is)  sir,  with  you  to  deal  wholesale  \ 
We'll  sell  you  subjects  whole  and  sweety 
Or  rank,  but  nought  that  is  not  meat. 
But  then,  you'll  buy  them,  we  compute^ 
So  much  the  totiy  the  gross,  a  Cwt. 
The  fresh  and  stale  we  mean  to  mingle, 
And  none  from  out  the  crowd  to  single — ■• 
Lest  it  to  Libel  should  belong, 
That  fdend  of  truth,  not  god  of  song. 
No  fear  of  crowding  up  your  room 
By  these  citations  from  the  tomb : 
It  lies  with  you  to  make  them  less ; 
Strain  hard  and  squeeze  them  in  the  press. 

fot  catalogues  of  what  weVe  missM, 

We  leave  you  to  our  travellers'  list ; 

They're  Messrs.  Bad  (Taste,  and  Example), 

Who  will  produce  you  many  a  sample. 

See  Some  neat  specimens  by  Hood  ; 

In  copper  some  extremely  good> 

By  Cruikshank,  and  our  pioneers. 

Who're  gone  to  mine  for  puns  and  Jeers, 

In  stone,  and  coppet  districts^  whence 

They  send  home-sfrokes  at  small  expense^ 

We  had  a  foreman  in  this  business. 

Who  prospered  some  time  by  his  quizziness  ; 

But  then,  the  pedder  rode  too  loose. 

And  ran  into  a  prurient  sluice, 

Which  Caused  his  Wares  to  smell  so  high, 

The  vilest  panders  scarce  would  buy. 

We  turned  off  Colman  long  ago, 

1^  selling  goods  so  very  low — 

But  now,  he  s  got  into  th'  Excise, 

And  wit,  by  foreign  meters  tries. 

True  coalman !  by  its  weight  and  size, 

tie's  guaged  dramatic  spirit  here. 

But  licensed  nought  as  strong  as  beer^ 

tf  plagiarism  could  e^er  be  blest. 

It  were  from  that  book-keeper's  chest-^— ■ 

He  lent  us  nought — not  e'en  in  Jest. 

Oh !  that  he  had  his  ev'ry  pun ! 

HeM  hardly  prove,  we  think,  a  dun— - 

To  pilfering  plunderer,  we  should  say  ; 

**  Oo>  rob  upon  his  broad  highway^ 
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And  broader  grins — ^your  courser  wearies  f 
Then  graze  him  in  his  moist  vagaries, 
And  lap  your  lurchers  in  his  dairies  ; 
there's  nothing  there,  that  they  can  spoil — 
On  's  commons — ^'tis  your  horse  gets  soil, — 
You  slush — ^but  fear  not  legal  moil." 
And  last,  good  sir,  accept  our  leaves. 
You  judge  now  what  our  skill  achieves — 
Make  us  your  undertaker-laureat, 
We  care  not  what  we  quarry  at — 
If  you  want  game — high-flavour'd  puns, 
Say  but  the  word,  we're  off  like  guns, — 
We'll  rend  and  punish  it  for  you. 
And  fit  it  for  a  fine  haui-gout. 
Besides,  we  are  pun-pastry-cooks 
That  long  to  get  into  your  books — 
Pray  take  our  words — if  puns  are  good, 
And  dress'd  in  pungent  sauce,  they're  food 
For  all  who  are  of  pleasant  mood. 
Above  all  men,  beware  the  stern, 
Who  relish  nought  but  what  will  burn. 
Whose  breath  blows  hot  and  cold  in  turn : 
Trust  not  such  puffers,  who  but  mean 
To  blow  up  soon  your  Magazine.  N.  B. 


ALMACK'S,  A  NOVEL.* 


Thb  word,  ^  aristocracy '  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  late  pub- 
Fications.  The  sense  in  which  this  term  has  been  used  in  relatioh  to 
political  subjects,  is  that  of  a  privileged  class,  a  selection  of  families, 
picked  out  by  the  hands  of  fate  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  society,  and  an  immunity  from  its  pains.  Inasmuch  aS  our  legisla- 
ture is  chiefly  hereditary,  reformers  have  glanced  at  the  education, 
the  habits,  and  characters  of  our  aristocracy,  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing perhaps  that  l*ereditary  legislation  was  not  th«  best  possible  kind, 
and  that  the  trust  of  law-giving  might  be  placed  in  hands  better  qua- 
lified for  the  just  discharge  of  this  important  function.  Education, 
however,  has  of  late  spread  far  and  wide,  and  seems  to  have  worked  its 
way  upwards  as  well  as  downwards.  The  accomplishments  of  reading, 
writing,  and  composing  f  have  become  common  in  the  highest  ranks, 

*  Almack*s,  a  Novel,  in  3  Vols.    Saunders  and  Otley,  London^  1826.    ISmo. 

t  Spelling  is  ao  accomplishment  indicating  a  very  advanced  state  of  literature.  The 
old  Duke  of  Cumberland  s  love-letters  are  a  very  amusing  specimen  of  deficiency  in 
this  branch  of  the  arts.  The  'present  Lord  Melboun's  letters,  in  Mrs.  Baddeley's 
Memoirs,  are  as  deficient  in  spelling  as  in  grammar.  His  Lordship,  among  various 
other  elegancies,  savs^  ^^  horses  is  dear  in  France  !'*  But  bad  spelling  is  not  merely 
royal  and  noble.  The  most  distinguished  authors  cannot  spell — one  Of  the  most 
copious  writers  and  fluent  speakers  of  thtJ  day,  writes  *  tragedy*  with  a  J.  The  letters 
of  ladies,  while  they  abound  in  every  charm,  too  frequently  betray  a  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  lessons  of  the  classic  Dilworth.  How  common  is  it  to  meet 'with  a  femi- 
nine epistle,  which  abounds  *'  in  thoughts  that  bum,"  and  in  words  that  halt.  We 
fear  that  ladies  lose  much  by  this  mutilation — the  fastidious  eye  sbuts  the  open  heart — 
no  one  believes  in  *  sincerity'  spelt  with  a  c — every  man  rejects  the  affection  that  cannot 
boast  its  complement  of  ^s. 
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and  publication  has  become  the  fashion  among  the  nobility  of  the 
day.  The  line  that  has  been  chiefly  selected  is  not  a  little  singular. 
Understanding  that  much  curiosity  was  afloat  respecting  the  aristocra- 
tical  habits  and  manners,  they  have  taken  to  showing  themselves  up  to 
the  view  of  the  world  by  means  of  novels.  The  middle  and  lower 
classes  may  now  behold  as  in  a  mirror  the  ways  of  the  great,  even 
down  to  the  minutest  particular.  It  is  a  natural  vanity  for  persons  to 
suppose  themselves  the  object  of  peculiar  attention — in  this  instance, 
however,  there  has  been  no  mistake.  In  this  country  the  aristocracy 
have  not  greater  direct  than  they  have  indirect  power.  They  give 
the  laws  in  manners,  in  dress,  in  all  the  forms  and  fashioni  of  society, 
as  much  as  they  do  in  affairs  of  game,  corn,  or  currency,  and  they  are 
much  more  eagerly  obeyed  in  the  former  capacity  than  in  the  latter. 
The  great  mass  of  the  middle  ranks  are  on  the  tiptoe  of  anxiety  to 
ascertain  and  to  follow  the  example  which  they  seek  in  the  higbest 
ranks.  The  ways  and. tastes  of  our  aristocracy  are*  imitated  as 
closely  as  means  will  permit  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other — their  offences  are  overlooked  or  are  applauded — it  is  an  honour 
to  be  acquainted  with  them.  One  lord  will  purify  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintance  from  the  taint  of  vulgarity.  Should  any  part  of  a  per- 
son's behaviour  be  proved  to  be  at  varijlnce  with,  or  in  contradiction  to, 
the  behaviour  of  high  persons,  he  is  set  down  as  unfit  for  decent  society ; 
and  in  spite  of  any  quantity  of  useful  merit  he  may  possess,  he  will 
probably  be  ejected  either  by  the  violent  process  of  insult,  or  tbe 
slower  and  surer  one  of  neglect.  Iii  no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  to  be  found  a  sincefer  or  a  deeper-rooted  respect  for  the  arti- 
ficial distinctions  of  rank,  "  No  man,  be  he  who  he  may,"  said  Mr. 
Adolphus,  the  barrister,  the  other  day,  when  pleading  the  cause  of  a 
poor  man  whose  asses  had  been  taken  from  him  by  the  brother  of  a 
lord^  "  no  man  can  exceed  me  in  the  respect  I  bear  to  the  nobility." 
Mr.  Adolphus  shares  this  feeling,  though  we  may  allow  his  claim  of 
being  iforemost  in  the  rank,  with  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-citizens.  When 
titular  rank  and  hereditary  honours  are  joined  with  large  possessions 
and  great  wealth,  then  the  measure  of  servility  is  full.  The  blaze  of 
splendour  is  confessed  to  be  irresistible  by  plebeian  eyes.  It  might  be 
a  profitable  subject  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  means  which  have 
been  taken  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  moral  power  so  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain.  At  present  our  purpose  ia 
not  of  so  serious  a  kind,  it  being  merely  our  intention,  by  sketching 
the  contents  of  a  work,  avowedly  by  one  of  the  Exclusive  class,  and 
designed  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  actual  nobility,  to  amuse 
ourselves,  and  perhaps  our  readers,  in  collecting  a  few  of  the  traits  of 
high  life  and  high  character. 

To  have  nothing  to  do,  and  to  have  every  thing  for  asking,  is,  to  e^n 
unthinking  mind,  the  height  of  bliss.  It  is  very  much  the  case  with 
our  wealthy  nobility ;  they  who  have  lands  generally  leave  them  to  the 
care  of  others,  and,  taking  a  liberal  guess  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
rent-roll  as  a  guide,  nominally  regulate  their  ^expenses  according  to  itj 
They  who  have  smaller  and  fixed  incomes,  as  tbe  junior  branches, 
contrive  to  make  it  serve  as  a  part  payment  of  bills  to  a  much  greater 
amount ;  the  remainder  to  be  settled  by  post  obits  aTid  annuities,  which 
are  cleared  off  sometimes  by  the  lucky  demise  of  elder  brothers,  or  by 
the  generous  interference  of  wealthier  relatives.     Others,  again,  of  a 
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tnore  reflectire  kind,  or  a  more  cautious  breed,  or  connected  with  more 
|iowerfuI  families,  quarter  themselves  on  the  public,  and,  under  the 
guise  of  commissioners,  secretaries,  and  clerks,  contrive  to  draw  the 
Paeans  of  large  expense.  The  great  point  of  subsistence  being  dis- 
posed of,  the  essential  article  of  employment  must  be  provided.  Maa 
tvas  made  to  moil,  and  if  his  labour  is  not  compulsory,  it  will  be  volun- 
tary: the  difference  chiefly  between  casting  up  columns  of  figures, 
and  playing  at  e.cart6,  lying  in  the  motives  which  induce  the  respec- 
tive undertakings. 

■  Distinction  being  one  of  the  grandest  passions  of  human  nature, 
it  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  aristocratical  employments,  or 
as  they  are  called,  amusements.  The  first  point  settled  is  to  &x 
upon  some  mode  of  passing  the  time  in  which  the  vulgar  cannot 
share.  If  in  process  of  time  the  vulgar,  either  by  learning  the 
trick,  or  by  exertions  of  their  own,  intrude  upon  their  amusements, 
they  are  immediately  given  up  ;  new  modes  are  invented,  and  the  old 
ones  being  pronounced  unfashionahle,  are  abandoned — first,  of  course, 
by  the  few«  great,  and  next  by  the  numerous  small,  who  unhappily 
place  their  pride  in  chasing  the  others  as  closely  as  possible  in 
their  career. 

It  is  however  easy  to  understand  how  the  vulgar  are  kept  at  a 
distance  by  a  judicious  choice  of  the  pastime  ;  a  constant  element 
being  expense  which  few  can  afford — such  as  fox-hunting,  splendid 
houses,  magnificent  entertainments,  &c. ;  and  next  how,  by  a  power  of 
varying  their  pursuits,  the  fashionable  aristocracy  have  the  game  in 
their  own  hands,  and  can  easily  elude  pursuit.  If  theatres  are  this 
season  the  fashionable  pleasure,  before  the  vulgar  are  fully  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  have  rushed  in  to  share  the  spectacle,  the  exclusives 
are  gone :  it  is  the  Opera-house ;  and  then  it  is  the  French  play,  or 
any  thing  else — it  matters  not  what.  The  tactique  descends  to  riding, 
dancing,  walking,  dress,  carriages,  games  at  cards,  phrases  of  speech, 
and  even  the  set  of  a  curl,  or  the  clip  of  a  whisker.  When  the  fashion 
of  wearing  an  immense  forest  of  hair  on  the  face  came  in,  we  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  not  last  long — ^Why  ?  Every  man  who  has 
arrived  at  puberty  can  command  a  beard.  Go  now  into  Howell  and 
James's,  or  into  Waterloo  House,  and  see  who  they  are  who  boast  the 
most  luxuriant  crops  of  chedk-stubble. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  the  great  vulgar  as  well  as 
the  small.     Wealth  in  this  country  is  proverbially  powerful ;  and  it  ia 
not  unusual  for  the  Exclusives  to  find  their  preserves  invaded  by  people 
who  are  too  rich  to  be  turned  off  without  some  address  and  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  Exclusives  know  too  well  the  want  of  money  not  to  value 
the  possessions  of  persons  whom  they  are  otherwise  ready  to  despise. 
Coronets  are  bartered  for  pelf,  and  alliances  take  place  which  make 
ugly  breaches  in  the  great  defences  which  the  Exclusives  have  laboured 
to  set  up  against  the  rest  of  the  world.     Out  of  this  arises  fhe  neces- 
sity of  still  farther  distinction — if  it  is  a  gratification  to  be  marked  out 
as  a  peculiar  and  honourable  class  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  must 
be  still  more  gratifying  to  belong  to  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
class  of  honour.     Here  is  a  principle  capable  of  being  carried  a  long 
way,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  very  curious  subdivisions  and  classifications 
in  the  inner  and  more  sacred  circles  of  the  patrician  order.     The 
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book  before  us  is  founded  on  one  of  tbese  arbitrary  distinctions,  the 
sphere  of  which  is  Almack*s,  the  name  of  certain  assembly-rooms  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's-square,  called  after  their  original 
proprietor— a  man  who>  in  his  day,  seems  to  have  understood  the 
fashionable  world.  When  he  built  these  rooms  in  remarkable  haste, 
that  they  might  be  ready  by  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  gratify  some 
caprice  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  day,  it  was  apprehended  that  they 
might  be  damp,  and  give  cold  to  the  expected  crowds.  Mr.  Almack, 
that  he  might  prevent  the  spread  of  so  injurious  a  report,  instantly  ad- 
vertised, that,  with  especial  regard  to  the  health  of  the  nobility  of  the 
empire,  he  had  had  his  place  expressly  built  of  hot  bricks,  and  mortar 
made  with  boiling  water.  Worthy  of  this  ingenuity  has  been  the 
subsequent  fame  of  this  immortal  building. 

Almack *s  is  a  novel  of  some  spirit  and  talent.  The  writer  is  familiar 
with  her  subject,  and  her  power  of  observation  is  sufficiently  acute  to 
enable  her  to  detect  the  traits  of  the  society  she  attempts  to  describe. 
If  we  had  not  before  perusal  a  competent  knowledge  (which  wc,  of 
course,  do  not  mean  to  confess)  of  the  ways  of  high  life,  we  feel  now 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  its  spirit  and  its  details.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  worth  while,  whether  for  the  sake  of  its  subject  or  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  treated,  to  give  some  account  of  this  specimen  of  a  class 
of  books  now  becoming  numerous.  Since  we  noticed  Tremaine,  or  the 
Man  of  Refinement — a  picture  of  fashionable  life  by  a  fashionable 
man — ^we  have  bad  Matilda,  a  novel  by  a  lord,  and  one  of  the  ton  ,- 
Granby,  avowedly  a  sketch  of  high  life,  by  a  person  as  avowedly  a 
member  of  it ;  and  Vivian  Grey,  which  is  partly  a  satire,  partly  a 
caricature,  and  partly. a  veritable  resemblance  of  those  same  high 
manners  and  high  persons;  wi'itteu,  too,  by  one  who  has  certainly 
b(;en  admitted  as  a  spectator,  at  least,  of  the  scenes  he  depicts,  but 
wbpse  pretensions  to  talent  are,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  of  a  higher 
order  than  his  pretensions  to  rank.  Almack's  is  the  last,  but  not  the 
best^  of  this  series  of  bigh-minded  novels. 

The  nominal  hero  of  the  story  is  a  yonn^g  man  called  Lionel 
Montp.gue,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
guards.  Colonel  Lionel  Montague  is  a  younger  son — his  elder  brother 
has  outrun  his  income ;  to  avoid  paying  his  debts,  he  lives  on  the 
continent;  and  to  console  himself  in  his  exile,  he  has  married  an 
opera-dancer.  Colonel  Montague,  on  his  return  fi'om  service,  visits  the 
seat  of  hia  ancestors,  which  he  finds  let  to  a  very  wealthy  Liverpool 
baronet,  Sir  Sampson  Birmingham*  Lady  Birmingham,  the  active 
partner,  is  a  very  conspicuous  personage  in  this  history:  her  vulgar 
ostentation,  and  her  stupendous  wealth,  make  her  attempts  to  intro- 
duce herself  into  the  heat  society  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
remark%  This  pair  have  a  daughter:  as  she  is  made  the  heroine,  she 
is  of  course  wholly  unlike  her  mother — she  is  all  sweetness,  gentleness, 
and  elegance ;  and  to  account  for  her  not  being  the  heiress  of  her 
parent's  vulgarity  and  wealth,  she  is  feigned  to  have  been  brought  up 
by  some  clergyman  in  his  vicarage.  At  the  moment  that  Colonel 
Montague  inspects  his  brother's  house,  the  scene  of  his  own  infancy,  by 
favour  of  an  old  servant,  the  occupiers,  the  Birminghams,  are  absent ; 
but  in  one  of  the  rooms,  his  mother's  room,  he  finds  on  an  easel  a  half- 
finished  copy  of  bis  motber*s  portrait  by  Opie,  which  is  suspended  on 
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the  walls.     This  copy  is  of  course  the  work  of  the  amiable  hciresfi) 
and  Colonel  Montague  is  immediately  filled  with  love  and  gratitudd' 
towards  the  fair  unknown.     When  the  pious  visit  to  Atherford  Abbey, 
the  name  of  the  place,  is  completed,  the  Colonel  proceeds  to  a  neigh- 
bouring seat,  the  abode  of  an  ancient  friend  of  his  father.     Mr.  Mild- 
may  is  a  country  gentleman,  a  sportsman,  a  magistrate,  a  good-natured 
and  respectiable  person,  who  never  sleeps  out  of  his  own  house ;  has 
two  amiable  daughters  and  a  son,  who  is  called  to  the  bar,  and  who 
practises  on  the  circuit,  and  at  the  quarter  sessions  at  the  town  ad- 
joining his  fiather's  estate.     The  daughters,  one  at  least,  if  not  both, 
are  personages  of  much  importance  in  this  history.     Louisa  has  paid 
a  long  visit  at  Paris  with  a  person  of  distinction^  and  in  her  language, 
her  manners^  and  her  dress,  is  a  curious  compound  of  French  and 
English.     She  is  attached  to  a  certain  Lord  George  Something,  who 
is  an  example  of  all  the  Irish  Lord  Georges  and  Lord  Charleses,  and  ' 
when  we  arrive  at  him  we  shall  see  what  kind  of  persons  they  arc. 
The  mansion  of  this  family  Colonel  Montague  chooses  for  his  head- 
quarters.    It  is  clearly  most  conveniently  situated  for  carrying  on 
operations  against  the  rich  and  lovely  copier  of  his  mother's  picture. 
Of  course  a  very  short  time  elapses  before  an  introduction  takes  place ; 
and  the  authoress  is  moreover  accommodating  enough  to  induce  Miss 
Birmingham  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Mildmays  while  the  Colonel  is  stay- 
ing there.     This  is  the   romance  of  the  book.     With  the  Colonel, 
Miss  Birmingham's  20,000/.  per  annum  do6s  not  weigh  a  straw :  on 
others,  in  the  course  of  the  story^  it  is  seen  to  produce  the  natural 
effects.    Within  a  few  miles  of  the  families  whose  position  has  been 
commemorated,  resides  a  pompous  and  powerful  peer.  Lord  Norbury. 
His  mansion  is  filled  with  company,  the  chief  persons  of  whom  are  the 
constant  occupants  of  the  scene  in  the  novel.     The  intercourse  in  the 
country  between  these  families  is  of  course  pretty  strict.     This  inter- 
course occupies  the  first  part  of  the  work,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
ievents  which  are  to  take  place  in  town,  and  which  are  to  disclose  the 
springs  of  fashionable  life,  and  to  exhibit  its  action  to  the  world,     A 
few  extracts  at  this  point  will  bring  our  readers  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  greater  folks  of  the  novel. 

The  following  is  a  family  piece,  and  contains  the  portraits  of  a 
nobleman,  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter^  drawn  with  some  cleverness, 
€tnd  a  very  strong  general  resemblance.  It  must  be  understood  that 
Colonel  Montague  has  arrived  at  a  lucky  moment  when  the  borough  of 
Wcldon  Regis  is  in  want  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  Lady  Bir- 
mingham patronises  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  HoUins,  but  a  large 
party  in  the  town,  either  indignant  at  his  plebeian  rank,  or  desirous  of 
a  second  man,  on  more  general  grounds,  solicit  Colonel  Montague,  a 
young  officer  of  the  guards,  which  he  entered  at  sixteen,  and  who  has 
just  returned  from  service,  to  become  their  legislator  in  the  House.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  having  complied  with  this  proposal  that  Montague 
and  his  friends  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Norbury.  ' 

It  had  been  often  said  of  Lord  Norbury,  that  any  one  following  him  up  St.  James*« 
Street,  and  observing  his  manner  of  returtiing  the  bows  of  his  acquaintance,  might 
«afely  pronounce  on  their  respective  ranks,  so  nicely  did  he  attend  to  the  minutiae  W«s 
inmUances,  He  was  a  little-minded  man,  with  much  experience  of  the  world,  and 
AOt  <Mte  grain  of  jbeart  in  his  whole  composition  ;  he  had  risen  to  high  rank  by  the 
4«lent  of  bending.men  to  his  poi^ose,  and,  as  this  was  the  qualification  be  had  found 
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most  useful  himself,  so  it  was  the  only  one  he  esteemed  in  others.  He  loved — him- 
self alone ;  and  he  wished  well  to  his  family,  as  belonging  to  himself,  not  for  their 
own  individual  merits. 

The  Countess  was  a  very  different  person ;  the  rock  on  which  she  split  was  pride — 
pride  of  blood,  pride  of  situation.  The  world  veith  her  was  divided  into  two  classes — 
patricians  and  plebeians ;  she  knew  of  no  shades,  no  go-betweens — people  whom 
every  body  knows,  or  people  whom  nobody  knows ;  and  to  belong  to  the  latter  class 
was  certainly,  in  her  opinion,  one  of  the  severest  visitations  of  Heaven  :  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  it  was  hors  de  noblesse  point  de  saluU  Lady  Norbury's  good  qualities  were 
all  clouded  by  these  violent,  ultra  aristocratic  notions;  for  she  was  in  reality  a  kind- 
hearted  woman,  with  a  well  •cultivated  mind  ;  and,  when  she  chose  to  unbend,  she 
could  be  very  agreeable ;  but  this  was  rarely  the  case,  for  she  was  fastidious  in  no 
common  degree,  and  it  was  difficult  to  meet  with  any  person  less  generally  liked  than 
the  haughty  Countess'  of  Norbury. 

Lady  Anne,  her  daughter,  was  extremely  beautiful,  fascinating,  and  accomplished, 
but  her  character  had  been  ruined  by  ezcesnve  flattery.  She  was  haughty,  selfish, 
and  unfeeling,  with  a  power  of  conceaUng  these  defects  from  a  common  observer  by  her 
wit  and  vivacity.  The  power  of  pleasing  she  considered  as  an  art  reducible  to  rules, 
of  which  she  had  made  herself  mistress  ;  her  pride  was  not,  like  her  mother's,  pride 
of  rank,  but  pride  of  talent.  She  loved  flattery,  though  she  despised  the  flatterers. 
She  laughed  at  every  body,  and  every  thing,  for  frolic  was  her  passion ;  fools  of  all 
kinds  she  thought  fair  game ;  indeed  no  foibles  could  escape  her ;  her  father's 
manoeuvres,  her  mother's  hauteur,  were  equally  amusing  to  her.  AH  religious  prin- 
ciple had  been  forgotten  in  her  education ;  she  had  never  in  her  life  paused  for  a 
moment  to  reflect,  and  it  was  her  favourite  maxim,  that 

'*  Le  Monde  est  plein  de  foux^ 
Et  qui  n*en  veut  pas  voir. 
Doit  se  nicher  dans  un  trou, 
Et  casser  son  miroir." 

Lord  Mordaunt,  the  only  son  of  this  illustrious  family,  possessed  the  same  kind  of 
disposition  as  his  sister,  but  without  any  of  her  wit ;  he  had  all  the  pride  of  his  mother, 
vrithout  her  heart ;  aiid  the  same  love  of  intrigue  as  his  father,  but  with  very  inferior 
talents.  He  had  been  thwarted  by  the  earl  in  his  first  wish,  which  was  to  shine  on  the 
opposition  benches,  probably  from  a  kind  of  spirit  of  contradiction,  because  his  father 
held  a  very  good  phice  under  Government;  but  Lord  Norbury  had  announced  to  the 
young  man  his  fixed  determination  to  reduce  his  allowance  one  half,  the  very  first  show 
he  should  make  of  joining  the  other  party.  Lord  Mordaunt  was  therefore  obliged  to 
submit  for  the  present  to  obscurity  ;  and  this  only  increased  his  C3rnical  humour :  he 
revenged  himself  by  entering  into  every  sort  of  dissipation^  and  attaining  all  the 
celebrity  which  ton  can  give  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  frequenters  of  clubs, 
gambling-houses,  the  noble  associates  of  sharpers  and  jockeys — glorious  pre-eminence  ! 
His  lordship  wanted  only  to  have  been  engaged  in  some  crim,  con,  affair,  with  a  duel 
at  his  heels,  in  order  to  have  attained  to  the  pinnacle  of  that  kind  of  fame  so  eagerly 
sought  for  by  our  young  nobiUty. 

The  Lord  Mordaunt  here  described  has  a  talent  for  satire.  An 
amusing  description  of  the  Lady  Birmingham  already  mentioned,  is 
put  into  his  mouth. 

<*  We  are  going  to  call  on  Lady  Birmingham,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay  ;  **  I  fear  her  con- 
science somewhat  reproaches  her,  and  Lionel  wishes  every  thmg  to  be  forgotten. 
Would  year  L<Hrdship  do  us  the  honour  to  accompany  us  1 " 

"  The  pleasure  of  such  society  would  half  tempt  me,  I  own,"  said  Lord  Mordaunt ; 
"  but  unfortunately  we  had  Lady  Birmingham  at  Norbury  last  week,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  have  heard  all  her  ladyship's  last  intelligence,  from  her  body-coachman  to  her  second 
head  coachman,  through  all  the  gradations  of  grooms,  till  at  last,  through  the  third 
helper,  it  penetrated  to  so  insignificant  a  personage  as  your  humble  servant,  fteally 
one  is  not  always  en  train  for  that  sort  of  tlung:  the  acting  Ustener  is  sometimes  rather 
an  ennuyeuse  business,  unless  one  has  all  one's  notes  of  admiration  ready.  I  have 
seen  aU  the  new  varieties  of  Deecan  Ericas,  some  hundreds,  I  was  told;  I  have  ad- 
mired aJl  the  contributions  from  the  Cape  and  West  Indies ;  I  have  visited  the  aquarium 
or  aquaticum,  and  looked  at  the  water  lilies,  and  seen  the  museum  full  of  such  nameless 
wonders,  not  of  specimens  of  the  beau  idial,  but  certainly  of  the  idial  beau.  Unless  you 
have  done  all  this,  you  really  hardly  know  what  you  are  going  to  undertake,"  said  hif 
Lardsbtp,  with  a  sort  oi  faint,  faded  smile.    "  I  have  undergone  it  all.  However,  you 
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win  be  ibrdfied  with  the  lancheon  ;  she  will  feed  you  well ;  that  French  cook  of  her** 
knofws  what  he  is  ibout ;  and  she  has  some  capital  wine  too.  The  Baronet  is  returned 
home,  but  that,  of  course,  you  know  ;  however,  one  never  thinks  of  him  in  any  way, 
poor  sia&!  Yet  really  now,  after  all  I  have  said,  I  mast  finish  by  allowing  that  lAoy 
Birmingham  is  a  most  chatty,  agreeable  person,  full  of  knowledge  and  conversation. 
Yon  wUl  my  every  thing  that  is  proper  and  kind  firom  me,  au  revoir,** 

We  are  shortly  after  introduced  to  the  lady  in  person.  The  party 
find  her  ladyship  and  Sir  Sampson  profoundly  occupied  over  a  luncheon 
of  great  rarity  and  excellence. 

"])ir.  Mildmay,"  said  Lady  Birmingham,  **  do  take  the  seat  on  this  side  the  fire, 
that  you  may  not  feel  any  draught ;  you  are  just  come  in  time  for  some  excellent  real 
Scotch  hotchpodge,  made  by  my  own  Freuch  cook»  Rissole.  The  Duke  of  Clanalpin 
thought  it  so  good  that  he  sent  tor  a  receipt  last  year.  Colonel  Montague,  let  me  give 
you  some  Swiss  cabbage  to  the  hotcbpodge,  it  is  an  excellent  mixture." 

"  And  so  you  patronize  iour  crout  7"  said  IVlr.  Mildmay. 

"  A  sort  of  refinement  upon  it :  I  got  the  receipt  from  the  Prince  de  Hongoument's 
cook  at  Spa,  but  it  must  be  made  of  Chou  de  Milarif  to  be  really  good.  Miss  Louisa* 
dp  you  eat  nothing  1  I  fear  you  are  still  very  delicate.  Or  are  you  for  fruit  ? — allow 
me  to  recommend  a  Long-town  pippin  to  you,  or  some  of  this  Guava.  My  friend 
Admiral  Buckeridge  insisted  on  sending  me  something  from  abroad,  he  was  going  to 
'  Amenca; — *  Oh  my  good  friend,'  said  I,  *  send  me  some  of  those  famous  Long-towa 
pippins:'  so  behold,  at  Christmas  arrived  a  cask  of  these  very  magnificent  apples, 
directed  to  Lady  Birmingham,  Birmingham  Abbey  ;  and  this  Guava  was  sent  me  by 
the  Admiral's  son,  who  was  stationed  off  the  West  Indies.  Oh,  and  here  is  another 
rather  uncommon  fruit,  a  Shadock, — let  me  cut  you  a  slice,  Colonel  Montague, — sent 
me  by  a  yery  particular  friend.  Governor  O'Shawnassia,  an  old  crony  of  Sir  Benjamin's  : 
he  arrived  from  Barbadoes  the  other  day,  and  sent  me,  by  way  of  remembrance,  some 
Shadocks  and  Cocoa-nuts.  Would  you  like  any  Cocoa-nut  7— Silvertop,"  addressing 
the  butler,  **  why  is  not  there  some  Cocoa-nut  here  V* 

"  I  did  nut  know  your  ladyship  meant  to  have  all  the  foreign  fruit  at  loncheoa," 
aaidSilvertop. 

"My  dear  good  lady,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay,  "  surely  we  have  things  enough  : — all  the 
rarities  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  collected  at  luncheon  is  too  much." 

"  Oh !  we  cannot  have  too  many  good  things  to  give  Colonel  Montague  a  favourable 
idea  of  our  proceedings  at  the  Abbey." 

Lionel  bowed ;  he  was  much  amused. 

"  But  we  must  lionize.Colonel  Montague  about  the  grounds,  so  let  us  prepare  for  our 
walk.    Silvertop,  tell  Sir  Benjamin's  own  man  to  bring  in  his  master's  gaiters." 

Silvertop  obeyed,  and  re-entered  presently,  with  a  tall  spruce  elegant  young  gentle- 
man, in  silk  stockings,  who  buttoned  on  Sir  Benjamin's  gaiters,  and  then  gracefully 
withdrew. 

**  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Birmingham  to  her  spouse,  "you  had  better  go  in 
the  donkey  curricle,  as  you  feel  a  little  gouty  this  morning.  Sir  Benjamin  has  got 
two  famous  Spanish  muks,  wfaidi  he  enjoys^  vastly,"  said  the  lady,  addressing  Mr. 
Mildmay ;  "  and  now,  my  good  friend,  will  you  mount  Barbara's  little  Shetland  poney^ 
which  I  will  answer  for  carrying  you  nigely  7 — or  shall  I  drive  you  in  my  garden-chair 
with  my  new  grey  ponies  1  I  am  so  proud  of  my  skill  as  a  charioteer.  Or  suppose 
we  were  all  to  walk  down  to  the  bridge,  the  barouche  landau  with  four  horses  could 
meet  us  there." 

The  last  plan  was  thought  the  best,  so  the  barouche  and  four  was  ordered. 

"  Silvertop,  tell  the  bailiff  ajid  the  head-gardener  to  bring  me  each  their  master- 
keys  J  and  to  be  in  attendance,  in  case  I  should  want  them.  Tell  Mr.  Premium  I 
shall  audit  some  of  the  accounts  this  evening ;  and  he  may  direct  some  of  the  people 
who  want  to  speak  to  me,  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning  at  seven  o'clock." 

"  I  see  you  are  as  active  as  ever,  my  good  lady,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay. 

"  Yes,  my  old  friend ;  activity  is  the  soul  of  business.  But  it  feels  cold ;  I  think  I 
had  better  put  on  my  Greenland  overall  boots,  my  maid  will  be  waiting  with  them  up 
stairs.  Miss  Louisa,  will  you  show  Colonel  Montague  the  rooms  1  I  shall  be  down 
immediately." 

The  characters  of  other  distinguished  personages  are   given  in  a 

novel  way  hy  Lady  Anne  Norhury,  the  daughter  of  the  peer.     She 

supposes  that  she  could^  from  a  knowledge  of  the  people^  imagine 
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tll»-8tffir«#tfietr  fetters.     The  scene  is  the  breakfast-room  at  Lord 
Norbaryls. 

Lord  Glenmore  obserred,  tlmi  tli^re  w»  no  tune  sq  ptrwwnt  fat  the  post  to  eoBnp  in 
as  immediately  after  breakfast,  particuiarly  wliere  the  postman  waited  for  the  answers, 
as  he  did  at  Norhury. 

**  It  is  amusing/'  said  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  "  to  observe  the  difference  of  people's 
tastes  :  my  letters  are  left  at  the  Lodge,  at  Derwent  Vale,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  the 
answers  are  called  for  at  twelve  the  next  day ;  which  I  think  the  best  anaogement, 
because  one  has  time  then  to  reflect  before  one  answers  a  letter." 

**  Dear!  how  can  your  grace  like  that?"  said  Lady  Anne.  **  I  should  bate  to 
receive  my  letters  in  the  evening,  so  many  sleepless  nights  would  be  the  consequence  : 
even  pleasure,  in  the  shape  of  news,  will  banish  Morpheus." 

"I  fancy,  when  your  ladyship  is  a  little  older,"  said  the  duke,  smiling,  "  you  will 
find  your  nerves  not  quite  so  easily  excited :  none  but  very  young  ladies  ever  receive 
such  exquisitely  interesting  letters.' 

"  That,  though  the  heart  would  break  with  more. 
It  cannot  live  with  less ;" 
said  Lord  George  ^  looking  slyly  at  Louisa.     "  I  have  often  wondered  what  the  deuce 
women  can  find  to  write  about :  such  crossed  sheets !  one  ought  to  be  paid  for  deci- 
phering their  chequer-work.  Well,  I  do  hate  writing  letters,  that  1  will  honestly  own." 

"I  think  I  could  guess  at  your  style.  Lord  George,"  said  Lady  Anne,  **  from  one 
or  two  of  your  epistles,  which  Mordaunt  has  shown  me ;  for  you  seldom  or  ever 
write  to  mama  or  me." 

"  No !  and  for  a  good  reason  too :  you  would  not  care  for  them  or  the  writer :  and 
that's  the  main  thing  after  all,  isn't  it  V*  turning  to  Louisa  ^  "  a  line  from  any  one  one 
cares  about,  one  must  be  interested  with." 

"  The  writer,  or  the  line  1"  said  Lady  Anne  ;  "for  you  are  not  very  clear  in  your 
English  this  .morning.  Perhaps  Miss  Looisa  Mildmay  can  explain  why  you  have 
quarrelled  with  the  personal  i«onoan  I,    A  one,  an  ori'dit,  I  suppose  means  nothing," 

"But  how -does  he  write?"  said  Lady  Glenmore  in  her  childish  manner ;  "I  am 
dyiiu^  to  know." 

"  Oh,  first  of  all,  he  pats  his  date^ — Cork,  or  Dahlia,  or  Glasgow,  we  will  suppose, — 
in  large  letters  at  the  top ;  then,  underneath,  perhaps,  '  Doghole  of  a  room,  ten  feet 
square,  full  of  smol^.'  Half  way  down  the  page,  very  small  in  one  corner, — '  My  dear 
uncle,' — then  considerably  lower  still, — '  \Vretched  quarters  these !  no  fun  at  all  going 
on — our  grey-haired  Colonel  as  great  a  martehet  as  ever,  hang  the  old  quiz ! — No 
hopes  of  promotion.  We  are  all  confounded  stupid ;  can't  even  raise  a  ball,  till  the 
assizes  ;  when  all  the  pretty  girls  will  flirt,  of  course,  with  the  black  ^coated  lawyers. 
Well,  good  night :  excuse  greasy  paper,  soft  pen,  and  thick  ink.  My  duty  to  my 
aunt,  love  to  the  rest.  '  Your  affectionate  nephew, 

'  George  Fitzallan. 

'  Very  low  in  cash  just  now ;  the  governor  monstrous  tardy  witb  his  remittances.' 

"  Tnus,  having  written  his  name  very  large,  he  contrives  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
second  page." 

'*  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  said  Lord  George  ;  "  'faith.  Lady  Anne,  you're  a  much  greater  wit 
than  I  took  you  for ;  though  youVe  put  all  the  pith  of  my  letter  in  the  postscript,  and 
that,  you. know,  is  the  sign  of  a  lady  s  epistle.  But  now  that  you  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  my  style,  I  hope  you  will  give  another  specimen  or  two.  Miss  Louisa  Mildmay, 
for  instance,  how  does  she  write  V* 

"  Oh,  she  has  Veiqmt  de  Sevign^,  and  the  sense  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  How  could 
I  pretend  to  ridicule  what  I  cannot  imitate  I" 

"  Cruel  Lady  Anne,  to  be  so  satirical !"  said  Louisa. 

"  Satirical,  my  dear !  I  like  that,  as  if  you  did  not  know  that  you  possess  V eloquence 
da  billet  like  a  Preuchwoman  :  no  sham  modesty,  if  you  please.  But  do  any  of  you 
know  Mrs.  Sydenham's  style  of  letter-writing  V* 

"  Oh,  pray  let  us  have  it,"  said  several  voices. 

"  In  thiB  first  place,  she  writes  a  very  running  hand  ;  you  can't  possibly  distinguish 
her  m's  from  her  n's  and  her  u>*s — I  would  almost  defy  you  :  yet  altogether  it  is  very 
flowing'  and  elegant-looking,  only  one  word  will  sometimes  nearly  fill  up  a  whole  line  : 
— '  So  inexpressibly  obliged  for  Lady  Norbury's  gratifying  attention,  which  has  been 
most  gratefully  received  ;  such  a  pleasing  mark  of  decided  friendship,  displayed  with 
such  good  sense  and  judgment,  that  it  found  its  way  at  once  to  a  heart  overflowingly 
alive  to  kindness.'  Now,  is  not  that  all  verbiage,  full  of  adjectives,  epithets,  and 
superlatives;  the  true  sentimentiil  style '2" 


Ill 

"And the  ptopar  one  Hw  a  hvndioine  wonuui,"  Haul  fjor^  MonUnnt,  ltHAlfi%  up 
m  die  tmaa^  celeedar,  *'  giaceful  and  elegant"  like  lieinelf.  I  wUli  you  wouU  $imd 
winea  JOB  sttack,  Anne,  when  you  are  in  one  of  your  (}uizziii|;  liutnuur»." 

'*  Ezeenent,  faith!"  said  Lord  Hazlemero,  elevating  bin  buahy  cycbriiwa  a  full  half 
neb,  and  running  his  fingers  through  his  wcll-curlcd  lo<'kH :  "  I  am  oMi|{i'd  t^  ymi, 
Mordaant.'*     But  his  Lordship  took  no  notice,  though  several  of  the  ronipany  hidkrit 


lady  Anne,  heedless  of  every  thing  but  her  present  whim,  continued  ;  "  Sow,  my 
friend  Maria  Molyneux  sports  the  brusque  and  laconic,  lio])ping  from  oik*  tiling  to 
another  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Supposing  she  iH'gins: — '  Wah  ^Ia<l  to  h^ar 
yoor  cx>ld  better,  and  hope  ^ou  will  take  care  of  yours<;lf.  Colds  have  \H'tu  trry 
general  this  winter.  Mr.  Smith  has  got  a  bad  cold,  and  his  wife  has  ha«l  fhn  ifif|tim»i, 
and  their  little  girl  has  been  suffering  from  the  croup  ;  a  most  dn'a^lful  <:om|daint, 
which  has  been  very  general  lately  at  Bath  anumg  children.     I  hfar  Bath  is  h 


wits  say  she  will  never  want  for  petti-coats.'  Now  this  is  Maria's  style  of  elo<|iien€e« 
"  Dora's  is  the  true  hum- drum;  too  dull  almost  to  quiz.  '  I  hope  your  lailyship 
will  excuse  my  not  having  written  sooner,  (as  indeed  I  wished  to  have  done,)  but  papa 
has  been  ill,  which  makes  him  very  uncomfortable,  besides  being  a  little  crosfiish,  m 
many  people  are  apt  to  be  when  they  are  rather  ill ;  no  one  more  so  than  myself:  so, 
yea  know,  one  ought  always  to  make  allowances  for  others,  particularly  lor  obh'rly 
people.  I  hope  this  will  he  a  sufficient  excuse  to  you  for  my  not  having  taken  up  my 
pen  b^ore  ;  but  indeed  I  have  a  better  one  still  to  give,  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  quite  satisfied  with,  for  I  have  cut  my  finger  and  thumb  so  very  badly,  (indeed 
I  may  almost  say  dangerously,)  that  till  to-day  I  really  could  not  hold  a  pen.' — Now, 
goodjpeople,  I  think  I  have  given  you  quite  enough  for  the  present." 

"  Oh,  do  go  on,  dear  Lady  Anne/'  said  Lord  Dorville,  clapping  his  hands ;  "  it  is 
qoite  deUghtlnl  to  hear  you  :  give  us  one  of  Miss  Bevil's  letters." 

"  Oh,  an  attempt  at  esprit,  le  style  cagtique  par  excellence.  Let  us  see ;  Oh  f  I  have 
her  now  : — '  London  dull  this  winter  ;  balls  without  suppers,  men  without  money, 
girls  without  lovers.  People  of  ton,  and  high  ton  too,  give  dinners  of  fourteen,  and 
only  two  dishes  of  a  side ;  so  it  must  be  elegant  to  have  no  appetites.  Then  they 
stick  themselves  up  on  the  fourth  tier  of  the  opera,  and  vote  it  charming  :  all  humbug, 
imposes  on  no  one.  Sir  Jemmy  Jessamy  ato:  pieds  de  Mademoiselle  Flutter,  Loni 
Foppington  aux  6coute$,  in  case  the  baronet  should  be  congidie*d,  in  order  to  pop  into 
his  shbes.  Mrs.  Pickle *8  affair  with  Mr.  Pepper  quite  off.  The  Puddledocks  t!te  ddne 
up  in  toto ;  going  abroad :  they  prefer  starving  in  France  to  begging  in  England  : 
wish  'em  joy  with  all  my  heart.'  ' 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  said  Lord  Dorville ;  "and  who  the  deuce  are  the  Puddledocks?" 

"  Oh,  that  I  leave  you  to  find  out !"  said  Lady  Anne,  as  she  threw  herself  back  on 
her  chair,  and  yawned  aloud,  "  How  tired  I  am,  to  be  sure." 

'*  No  wonder,"  said  Lord  George,  "  after  such  exertions :  why,  you  have  given  us 
the  Polite  Letter-writer  with  great  effect." 

These  three  lords,  Dorville,  Hazleraere,  and  George  Fitzallan,  are 
three  conspicuous  figures  in  the  piece.  The  last  is  an  Irish .  younger 
brother,  represented  as  warna-hearted ;  he  is  only,  however,  selfish 
and  warm-tempered.  He  has  the  liveliness  of  his  country,  and 
he  shows  it  in  industrious  flirtation.  Lord  Dorville  is  a  fashionable 
idiot ;  to  look  at  his  dress,  his  set-out,  and  all  his  appointments,  he 
might  be  supposed  perfect ;  he  is,  in  fact,  a  fool.  Lord  Haslemere  has 
some  talent,  which  ho  displays  in  departing  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
received  rules  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding,  and  in  professing  a  su- 
perlative contempt  of  all  that  does  not  accord  with  the  conventional 
manners  of  a  certain  set,  who  have  the  vanity  to  persuade  themselves, 
and  the  dexterity  to  persuade  others,  that  there  is  something  about 
them  superior  to  any  thing  which  their  compeers  can  boast.  The  reader 
18  now  ready,  it  is  hoped,  to  go  to  town — that  is  the  scene  for  which  he 
is  prepared  by  the  Writer  through  one  volume  and  a  half. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  winter  season^  it  appears  that  one  of  the  Lady 
Patronesses  has  abdicated,  or,  in  other  words,  that  she  has  been 
driven  from  her  seat  of  power  and  pre-eminence.  The  Regent  of 
Almack's,  a  sort  of  usurper,  who  has  assumed  authority  over  her  col- 
leagues, is  Lady  Hauton.  Upon  her  devolves  the  duty  of  co-optating 
a  partner  in  the  honours  and  fatigues  of  office.  Her  choice  falls  upon 
the  Baroness  de  Wallestein,  an  English  lady,  the  sister  of  Colonel 
Montague,  as  it  luckily  happens,  and  the  wife  of  the  new  Austriaa 
ambassador. 

"  What,  so  soon  back !  "  exclaimed  Louisa,  rising  from  the  great  arm-chair,  and 
putting  down  the  last  new  novel,  as  the  Baroness  entered  the  room  [from  her  first  couucil 
at  Almack's]  ;  **  now  tell  us  all  about  it." 

*'  Oh  !  the  story  is  soon  told ;  Lady  Hauton  met  me  at  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
and  introduced  me  to  all  the  ladies  who  were  then  and  there  assembled  in  full  divan, 
et  d*abordjefus  pr^sent^e  a  cJiacune  s^par^ment,  et  puis  les  complimens  d'usage,  aUrs  on 
9*examina  depart  et  d^autre,  an  me  critiqua  en  secret,  vousn'en  doutez  pas" 

"  And  who  were  there  !  describe  the  ladies." 

'*0h!  Lady  Hauton  is  quite  the  reigning  power,  to  whom  they  all  pay  implicit 
deference:  et  elle  se  sert  de  toutes  ses  armet — la  flatterie  pour  Vune,  les  reproches  pour 
l*autre,  elle  se  moqtie  de  celle-ci,  elle  caresse  celle-la,  et  elle  parler  pour  tottt  le  monde" 

"  The  Duchess  of  Stavordale  is  around,  fat,  jolly-looking  woman,  with  a  vulgar, 
good-humoured  countenaucej  very  civil  in  her  manner ;  and  she  shook  my  hand  so 
violently,  d  la  manure  Anglaise,  that  she  forced  my  rings  quite  into  my  fingers." 

*'  Next  came  the  Marchioness  of  Plinlimmon,  who  is  quite  in  another  style ;  ofiScial 
and  important,  a  tall,  stately- looking  personage,  full  of  the  dignity  of  office,  unefemme 
a  grands  mots  enfinJ* 

**  Lady  BellaJmont  is  a  thin,  pale,  gawky-looking  woman,  with  a  very  cross  counte- 
nance, quimejit  la  mine  de  cot^,  comme  si  elle  ne  me  voulaitpas  du  bien  ;  and  I  overheard 
her  saying  something  to  Lady  Kochefort  about  her  poor  dear  friend  Lady  Lochaber. 

*'  Cette  petite  Vicomtesse  is  very  pretty,  and  very  affected,  and  they  say  is  tres  me- 
chante  nud  spirituelle :  je  parte  qu^elle  a  d^Jafait  quelque  plaisanterie  sur  mon  compte; 
she  is.  short,  and  fat,  and  fair,  et  tres  coquette.  I  have  heard  that  her  husband  neglects 
her  terribly,  but  she  consoles  herself  by  having  always  some  favoured  attendants,  and 
her  constant  swain  last  year  was  Lora  Mordaunt." 

**  And  what  did  you  do  afterwards  V 

'*  Oh,  nothing  at  all !  they  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  them.  I  see  plainly  that 
I  am  Lady  Hauton's  patroness,  and  that  this  bold  step  has  completely  established  her 
ladyship's  power.  I  would  rather  be  her  friend  than  her  enemy,  for  I  think  her  a  very 
fearful  kind  of  person,  she  dares  to  do  or  say  any  thing  to  any  body.  Then  she  has 
such  powers  of  ridicule,  that  she  frightens  all  into  compliance  with  her  will  and  plea- 
sure :  she  told  the  Duchess  of  Stavordale  that  Lord  Haslemere  had  made  a  capital  cari- 
cature of  Lady  Lochaber  paying  her  adieux  to  the  committee,  which  she  intends  to  have 
lithographed,  as  a  vignette  to  the  air  of  'Adieu  to  Lochaber,*  which  she  is  arrang- 
ing as  a  quadrille  to  be  played  on  Wednesday." 

**  And  what  are  these  baskets  for,  which  Felix  has  just  brought  in  1"  enquired 

Louisa. 

**  Oh !  the  large  one  is  to  hold  all  the  notes  of  application,  as  they  come  in  pro- 
miscuously. Then,  of  the  other  two,  you  see  one  has  *  Almack's  admitted,'  marked 
on  it :  that  one  I  shall  leave  on  Monday  with  Willis,  after  I  have  signed  all  the  vouchers, 
that  he  may  send  them  over  the  town,  after  he  has  made  out  the  tickets,  which  the 
people  will  send  for  on  Wednesday.  This  other  basket,  marked  *  Almack's  rejected,' 
of  course  contains  all  the  applications  which  aro  not  successful,  from  which  a  list  is 
made,  to  save  trouble,  of  those  who  are  never,  on  any  account,  to  T)e  admitted.  Then 
I  am  to  have  a  complete  visiting  book  made  out  of  all  my  visiting  acquaintance,  as  no 
one  can  be  admitted  whom  you  do  not  previously  visit ;  and  there  is  a  splendid  folio 
to  be  bound,  with  my  name  iu  gilt  letters  on  the  back,  in  which  le  bon  homme,  Willis, 
is  to  ent^r  the  names  of  all  whom  I  admit  on  my  books,  as  they  term  it.  Oh  !  je  V as- 
sure, ma  chere  Louise,  qu*il  n*y  a  point  d'affaire  d*^tat  arrangie  avec  plu^  de  soin  et  d'or- 
dre,  que  ne  sont  ces  ekoses-ci.** 

**  Oh!  I  ani  quite  aware  of  that,"  replied  Louisa ;  "  but  whom  have  we  here  V  and 
the  do<»r  opened  for  Lady  Anne  Norbury. 

The  charm  of  Almack's  is  the  diificulty  of  getting  there.    We  pre- 
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snine  tliat  the  description  of  the  fair  authoress  is  to  be  depended  out 
aod  if  so,  for  we  pretend  to  no  actual  experience,  the  entertaininen  ; 
arises  solely  from  the  consciousness  of  being  in  a  particular  place  at 
a  particiilar  time,  where  many  others  are  trying  to  be,  without  succens. 
The  amusements  are  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  |A?  every  ball-room, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  authoress  (we  apprehend  somb  little  change  ha/t 
been  made  here  since  then,  for  there  is  a  dispute  in  the  council  as  to  the 
admission  of  ecart^  !)  eren  more  scanty,  while  the  ornaments  and  the 
refreshments  are  infinitely  inferior  to  those  found  at  ordinary  routs 
in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  Yet  this  passion  for  exclusiveness  turns 
the  naked  walls  of  Almack's  into  a  paradise.  Many  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  sold  by  papa,  for  a  subscription  to 
Almack's  for  his  corpulent  lady  and  her  gawky  daughters.  The 
place  thus,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the  frivolity  and 
heartless  gaiety  of  our  fashionables,  acquires  a  political  importance. 
As  every  thing  turns  upon  admission,  we  shall  give  the  minutes  of  th» 
eoancil,  in  which  the  pretensions  of  the  candidates  for  the  season  are 
examined.     It  is  a  long  extract,  and  the  last. 

**  How  d'ye  do,  Lady  Hautoal "  said  a  gay-looking  dandy,  on  a  very  fresh  horse  ; 
*'  I've  been  waiting  this  half- hour  for  you,  to  know  what's  the  next  process." 

'*  Oh!  it's  Mr.  Stanhope  :  why  send  up  your  card  by  Willis,  as  I've  told  you  before, 
and  perhaps  you'll  have  a  voucher  sent  down  directly,  or  else  you  must  call  again  at 
five  o'clock.' 

"  ,My  dear  Lady  Hauton,  any  hopes  for  me  ? "  said  a  dashing  young  guardsman  in 
unifbrm,  (Opening  the  carriage-door. 

**  (!>h !  Colonel  Williams,  I  know  you  are  on  my  list." 

"  Well,  well !  then  1  will  call  again  for  my  voucher  :  I  am  on  guard  at  St.  James's, 
so  it  will  do  capitally." 

'  "  Has  vour  ladyship  ever  thought  of  me  ?"   said  another,  who  pushed  Colonel  Wil- 
liams aside,  to  hand  Lady  Hauton  from  her  carriage. 

"  Oh !  indeed.  Sir  Philip,  I  told  you  there  was  no  chance  ;  you  have  had  two  sub- 
scriptions already.     It's  positively  against  the  rules." 

"  Confound  tliose  rules !  "  muttered  Sir  Philip  Turner,  sulkily. 

"  Heavens !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Hauton  ;  **  do  I  see  Lord  Hazlemere  ?  " 

His  lordship  approached  immediately.  **  Will  Lady  Kochefort  be  here?"  enquired 
he,  with  some  anxiety. 

"  I  should  suppose,  of  coarse,"  replied  the  Countess ;  "  but  why  so  anxious  1 " 

"  I  wrote  to  her  about  a  subscription  for  Lady  Glenmorqi  Will  you  see  about  it, 
dear  Lady  Hauton  ] " 

"  Oh!  is  that  all?"  said  her  ladyship,  somewhat  satirically;  *'  leave  it  to  me. 
Come,  my  dear  Madame  de  Walliestein,  we  must  wait  no  longer,  positively." 

**  Qui  est  done  ce  monsieur  a  la  parte  ?  "  enquired  the  Baroness. 

**  Oh  !  that  is  Mr.  WiUis,"  said  Lady  Hauton.  Ilien,  turning  to  this  very  impor- 
tant official  person,  her  ladyship  added, 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  very  late  this  morning  1  " 

««  Yes,  my  lady,  the  other  members  of  the  committee  have  all  been  assembled  some 
dme,  and  are  already  been  engaged  in  business." 

«*  Dear,  I  am  quite  shocked !  Let  my  books  and  baskets  be  brought  into  the  com- 
mittee-room directly.  Come,  my  dear  Madame  de  Wallestein,  take  my  arm.  But 
stop !  stop  !  Mr.  Willis,  this  lady  is  the  Baroness  de  Wjallestein,  the  Austrian  am- 
bassadress, the  new  lady  patroness  in  the  room  of  Lady  Lochaber." 

Mr.  Willis,  the  elder,  we  believe,  bowed  long  and  low  to  each  of  thdse  mighty  titles 
of  honour.  We  really  should  not  have  presumed  to  introduce  this  gentleman's  name 
into  print,  had  not  the  example  been  set  us  by  the  Muse  of  Almack's,  whose  footsteps 
we  are  proud  to  follow  at  humble  distance,  if  simple  prose  may  thus  venture  to  imitate 
the  flights  of  poetic  fancy,  in  something  the  like  manner  as  a  modest  one-horse  chaise 
will,  on  Newmarket  Heath,  adventurously  pursue  the  well-appointed  barouche  and 
four  of  some  proud  leader  of  the  turf. 

Thus  we  have  been  inspired  by  that  display  of  Luttrell's. genius,  in  depictmg  his 
**  taste  for  the  very  highest  life/' 
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He  opens  Almack^s  in  tlie  following  matindr :-~ 

'**  But  see  approach,  with  looks  so  sinister, 
Willis,  their  Excellencies'  minister/' 

We  can  declare,  upon  our  honour,  that  on  this  memorable  morning,  instead  of  si» 
nister,  his  looks  were  most  smiling  whenever  Lady  Hauton  spoke  to  him. 

The  partes  battantes  of  the  committee -room  were  now  thrown  open ;  the  board  of  red 
jsloth  were  all  assembled.  The  ladies  sat  round  a  large  table,  covered  with  a  scarlet 
tapis,  each  with  her  desk  before  h^r,  on  which  reposed  the  books  of  fate.  Mr.  Plume, 
the  secretary,  was  a  little  behind  the  ladies,  with  a  small  table  before  him.  On  benches 
in  front  sat  several  ladies,  who  came  as  petitioners  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  On 
9  board  over  the  chimney-piece  were  inscribed  the  following  sentences,  which  Colonel 
Leach  had  termed  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians* 
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"  No  lady  patronev  can  give  a  subscription,  or  a  ticket,  to  a  lady  she  does  not  visit^ 
or  to  a  gentleman  who  is  not  introduced  to  her  by  a  lady  who  is  on  her  visiting  list. 
"  No  more  than  three  ladies  of  a  family  are  to  be  upon  the  ladies'  lists. 
"No  lady's  or  gentle|ian'sname  can  continue  on  the  list  of  the  same  lady  patroness 
lor  more  than  two  sets  ol  balls  ;  but  ladies  are  not  to  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
•the  second  set  of  balls,  Jnless  it  is  stipulated  on  their  subscribing  to  the  first,  and  no 
lady  or  gentleman  can^have  more  than  six  tickets  from  the  same  lady,  during  the 
season. 

"  No  application  from  ladies  to  procure  tickets  for  other  ladies,  or  from  gentlemen, 
^for  ladies  or  gentlemen's  tickets,  can  be  attended  to. 

"  No  gentleman's  tickets  can  be  transferred.  Ladies'  tickets  are  only  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  mother  to  daughter,  or  between  unmarried  sisters. 

**  Subscribers  who  are  prevented  from  coming  are  requested  to  give  notice  to  the 
ladies  pati'onesses  the  day  of  the  ball,  by  two  o'clock,  directed  to  Willis's  rooms,  that 
"the  ladies  may  fill  up  the  vacancies. 

$^The  ladies  patronesses  request  that  applications  for  subscriptions  and  tickets  may 
be  sbnt  to  Willis's  rooms,  and  not  to  their  houses,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  that 
4urises  from  notes  being  lost  and  mislaid. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  from  families  whom  the  ladies  pa- 
tronesses cannot  accommodate  with  tickets,  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  positive  rule, 
that  not  more  than  three  ladies  in  a  family  can  be  admitted  to  any  ball. 

"  The  subscribers  are  most  respectfully  informed,  that  the  rooms  will  be  lighted  up 
i)y  ten  o'clock,  and,  by  orders  from  th6  ladies  patronesses,  no  person  can  possibly  be 
admitted  after  half- past  eleven  o'clock  ;  except  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
who  may  be  detained  at  the  House  on  business. 

*'  Applications  for  new  subscribers  must  be  submitted  for  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
ladies  patronesses." 

**  Ki7ig  Street,  April  6, 182 .. 

"  Signed. — Marcia  Stavordale, 
Emily  Plinlimmon, 
Charlotte  Beliamont, 
Georgiana  Hauton, 
Arabella  Rochefort, 
Caroline  de  WaUestein." 

The  new  patroness  was  received  with  the  ptmost  distinction  ;  all  the  privy  council 
rose  at  once  to  welcome  her  -,  ^e  was  handed  to  her  seat  by  the  secretary,  Uie  obse- 
<)uious  Mr.  Plume.  The  fair  legislators  then  resumed  their  places  3  and  ijie  order  of 
the  day  was  called  for. 

Lady  Hauton  put  up  her  glass,  to  discover  her  acquaintance  among  the  ladies  who 
were  whispering  on  the  opposite  bench ;  she  soon  caught  the  eye  of  Miss  Bevil,  who, 
in  a  crimson  pelisse,  and  a  bonnet  of  thie  same  dashing  hue,  her  cheeks  a  tint  deeper, 
4ooked  all  bustle  and  agitation* 

*'  My  dear  Lady  Hauton !  how  do  y<m  do?  am  glad  to  find  your  cold  has  not  pre- 
vented you  coming ;  I  began  to  be  in  a  fright  lest  y<m  should  not  attend,  which  would 
have  quite  undone  me." 

"  And  whom  are  you  come  begging  for  ?  "  enquired  Lady  Hauton. 

'*  Oh !  a  vea7  smart  young  lady,  who  will  be  much  admired,  I  am  sure ;  Miss  Tre- 
^cosey  of  St.  Michfter«  Moun^— a  pretty  cousin  of  mine." 
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What!  a  Cornish cliougb,  I  suppose;*' said  Lady  Rochefort,  aliarply;  **  tot  1  rt- 
Walter  Scott's  proverb  says, 

*  By  Pol,  Tre,  and  Pen, 
You  may  know  the  ComishmeH.' 

Bat  who  knows  her,  pray  1" 

"  Not  I/'  said  the  Duchess  of  Stavordale,  laughing,  **  I  don't  think  T  cap  ri^proach 
myself  with  having  any  acquaintance  so  near  the  Land's  end.  But  probably  Lady 
Piinlimmon  may  know  her  as  a  countrywoman." 

"Tre-madoc  and  Tre-vanion,  and  Tre-fusis,  I  know,"  said  tfie  Marchioness  of 
Plmlimmon,  in  a  slow  stately  manner  ;  "  but  Tre-cosey  I  know  nothing  about." 

"  Oh  !  and  Tre-maine,  the  man  of  refinement,  you  must  know  bim  too ;  for  I  tliiuk 
he  must  be  from  Cornwall,  though  his  biographer  has  chosen  to  transplant  him  iut» 
Yorkshire,"  said  Lady  Hauton. 

"  Poor  dear  Miss  Bevil,!"  said  Lady  Bellamont  with  a  lisp ;  "  I  am  afraid  this 
Miss  with  the  tre-m'^ndous  name  has  not  much  chance." 

"  '  Faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady  yet,'  "  said  the  undaunted  Miss  BeviL  "  MiM 
Trecosey  is  coming  to  stay  some  time  with  me  in  town  ;  her  name  will  be  on  my  visit- 
ing tickets,  therefore  she  will  be  known  to  you.  Lady  Hauton,  and  to  Lady  Rochefort, 
and  to  Madame  de  Wallestein  :  those  are  her  three  pleas  for  admission.  Well,  tlu'u, 
of  coarse  you  will  be  anxious  to  have  the  beautiful  Lady  Beaulieus  among  your 
Almack's  belles,  and  Lord  Beaulieu,  dear  good  man  that  he  is,  has  made  a  point  that  I 
shoold  chaperon  his  daughters."  She  paused ;  a  sort  of  smile  was  visible  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  most  of  the  ladies. 

Miss  Bevil  resumed,  **  Think  how  hard  it  will  be  on  poor  Bridget  Trecosey,  if 
she  is  to  say  at  home  while  I  go  out ;  Madame  la  Baronne,  did  you  bring  my  note 
with  you  ^''^ 

"  Oui,  oui,'*  said  Madame  de  Wallestein,  **  le  billet  et  le  portrait  aussi  ;'*  and  she 
produced  a  beautiful  miniature,  with  a  note  on  rose  coloured  paper. 

"  A  striking  likeness,  I  suppose,  of  your  protegee,*'  said  Lady  Hauton,  laughing, 
^'  upon  my  word,  a  pretty  girl.  And  does  she  mean  to  honour  us  with  this  black  velv^^t 
cap  too  1     Why  she  will  be  quite  a  lion,  I  protest !  ** 

A  good  deal  of  whispering  and  tittering  took  place  among  the  ladies :  at  last  Lady 
Hauton  said — 

**  Take  back  your  pretty  miniature,  my  dear  Miss  Bevil ;  if  we  agree  to  admit  Miss 
Trecosey,  you  will  have  a  voucher  sent  to  you." 

"  Pray  remember  that  there  are  hundreds  of  petitioners  with  better  claims,"  laid 
Lady  Rochefort,  with  a  toss  of  her  little  head. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Bucannon,"  said  Lady  Hauton,  "  what  do  you  wanti" 

"  I'he  favour  of  the  Baroness  de  Wallestein's  interest,  in  behalf  of  my  niece.  Miss 
Jane  Leslie." 

**  But  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  the  Baroness,  mildly,  "  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  young  lady." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Madam,  I  dare  say  you  have  forgotten  it ;  very  probably :  or  perhaps 
you  are  very  short  sighted  :  but  Jane  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  you 
by  Lady  Birmingham  last  week." 

"  I  remember  seeing  you  with  her  ;  but  that  does  not  make  an  acquaintance,  does 
it  V* 

"  This  will  never  do,  Mrs.  Bucannon,"  said  Lady  Hauton  ;  "  it  is  a  very  irregular 
proceeding  to  come  here  to  disturb  the  committee  in  this  way,  in  the  midst  of  business, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  Madame  de  Wallestein's  being  lately  come  to  this  country, 
in  order  to  force  your  acquaintance  upon  her.  You  were  upon  Lady  Lochaber's  lists, 
I  remember ;  and  you  and  Miss  Leslie  have  already  had  one  set  this  year,  which  ought 
to  satisfy  you  both  ;  so  you  will  get  nothing  by  staying^  and  we  must  have  no  farther 
interruptions  at  present.  And  therefore  I  request  the  other  ladies  will  also  with- 
draw." 

The  indignant  Mrs.  Bucannon  was  forced  to  obey ;  she  was  followed  by  several 
other  petitioners,  all  much  enraged  at  this  sudden  display  of  power. 

**  We  might  as  well  have  heard  what  those  other  ladies  wanted,"  said  Lady  Bella- 
mont, '*  after  they  had  waitied  so  long." 

"  Oh  !  there  will  be  no  end  of  it,  if  once  people  are  allowed  to  intrude  into  the  com- 
mittee-room," said  Lady  Hauton,  angrily;  *'  1  shall  desire  Willis  to  stop  every  one 
from  coming  in." 

The  door  was  just  then  slowly  opened,  and  a  very  elegant  pink  satin  hat,  with  pleu' 
rentes  feathers,  presented  itself. 
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*'  Hdhady  must  come  in,"  said  Lady  Hauton. 

**  Oh !  don't  be  so  barbarous!  Only  one  word,  for  pity  sake  1"  said  the  insinuating 
Mrs.  Sydenham. 

"  Indeed/'  said  Lady  Rochefort,  "  Lady  Hauton  cannot  break  through  the  rules  ; 
you  must  go  away  ;"  waving  her  hand. 

"  Mercy,  mercy  !  gentle  ladies,''  said  Mrs.  Sydenham  j  '*  only  one  word:  I  have 
"been  up  to  Connaught  Place,  to  speak  to  dear  Lady  Hauton,  and  I  was  just  too  late  ; 
SO' I  ventured  to  follow  her  here." 

"  Dispatch,  if  you  please,"  said  Lady  Plinlimmon,  magisterially  ;  "  Whom  do  you 
petition  for  1" 

"  The  Honourable  Mr.  Dabster,"  said  Mrs.  Sydenham. 

"The  Honourable  Mr.  Dabster!"  repeated  Lady  Hauton;  '*  Heavens!  what  a 
name  !  pray,  whose  son  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  son  to  old  Lord  Puckeridge  j  but  he  has  lately  changed  his  name,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  a  fortune,  left  him  by  his  uncle  Dabster,"  said  Mrs.  Sydenham.  "  I  own 
it  is  an  unfortunate  name,  but  he  is  a  very  liandsome  young  man,  and  it  will  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  he  should  not  be  well  introduced  :  with  so  many  advantages,  that 
would  complete  him." 

"  Does  jour,  grace  know  him?"  said  Lady  Hauton  to  the  Duchess  of  Stavordale. 

"  Not  I,  indeed  !  I  have  heard  of  old  Lord  Puckeridge,  a  strange^  absurd  creature. 
It's  a  disputed  title,  too ;  perhaps  Lady  Bellamont  may  know  the  family  ?" 

**  I  have  heard  of  the  Dabsters,  as  great  rich  city  brokers  ;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you 
about  them.     I  Tiave  no  city  connexions,  thank  God  !     What  says  Lady  RochefortV 

This  was  a  cut  at  the  little  Viscountess ;  whose  mother  had  been  a  city  heiress,  and 
whose  sarcasms  had  often  wounded  Lady  Bellamont  to  the  quick. 

"  I  know  nothing  either  of  Puckeridges  or  Dabsters,"  said  Lady  Rochefort;  "  their 
names  are  enough  for  me." 

"  And  I  never  even  heard  of  them  before,"  said  Lady  Plinlimmon. 

*'  Well,  then,"  said  Lady  Hailton,  "  as  Madame  de  Wallestein  cannot  possibly 
know  this  man,  he  is  a  stranger  to  us  all ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  proper  person  to 
be  admitted.     I  am  sorry  for  your  prot^g^,  Mrs.  Sydenham,  but  it  cannot  be  helped." 

"  Poor  man  !"  said  the  lady,  with  an  affected  sigh  ;  **  but  another  year,  probably, 
when  he  is  better  knovra,  his  prospects  will  be  better  appreciated."  She  curtsied 
gracefully,  and  withdrew, 

"  And  now  to  business,"  said  Lady  Hauton.  "  Where  is  your  list,  my  dear 
Baroness  1 " 

"Here  are  my  papers,"  said  Madame  de  Wallestein ;  "I  have  made  two  lists: 
the  first  is,  of  all  those  who  appear  to  have  been  promised  by  Lady  Lochaber  ;  and 
(he  second,  of  all  the  new  applicants.  Les  billets  sont  tous  dans  le  panier,  vons  savez  lien 
que  je  n'e  connais  personnel* 

"Well!  let  us  see, — Townshend,  Walpole,  Graham,  Clinton,  Winyard.  Oh! 
those  are  all  old  stagers,  and  must  be  entered  of  course  j  but  where  is  the  new  list? " 

"  There  !  that  is  it  in  your  hand,  la  voyez  /  "  '  " 

"  Young! — oh,  I  know  them  well:  regular  London  antiques.  Like  old  tapestry, 
faded,  yet  every  one  appreciates  their  value  ;  therefore  put  them  down  j  Mrs.  and  two 
Miss  Youngs.  Lambton,  Mrs.  and  Miss, — what !  the  card-playing  widow  with  the 
tall  daughter  : — but  they  may  do.  Ramsays,  the  Misses — oh !  they're  cousins  of  that 
odious  Lady  Lochaber's,  so  I'll  scratch  them  out." 

"  They  are  handsome  girls,  I  think,"  said  the  Duchess. 
'    "  And  nearly  related  to  the  Duke  of  Clanalpin,"  said  Lady  Bellamont,  with  infinite 
sang-froid, 

*'  And  excellent  harp-players,"  observed  the  musical  Lady  Plinlimmon. 

"  Well,  then,  to  the  point  at  once,"  said  Lady  Hauton.  "  Are  the  accomplished 
Miss  Ramsays  to  be  invited  ?    Madame  de  Wallestein,  you  must  give  your  opinion/' 

"  Oh !  then,  pray  let  us  have  these  musical  Misses." 

"  Miss  Geraldine  de  Montmorenci  comes  next.  What  a  sweet  pretty  novelist  name  ! 
who  is  she  ?  " 

"A  beautiful  Irish  girl,  who  was  often  with  me  at  Paris,"  said  the  Baroness. 

"Oh  dear!  "  said  Lady  Hauton,  "  what  a  falling  off.  I  hoped  she  had  been  of 
the  family  du  premier  baron  Chretien  ;  what  Madame  de  Stael  calls,  '  une  des  grandes 
families  historiques  de  V  Europe,*  " 

"  Elle  est  bien  belle"  said  Madame  de  Wallestein  ;  "  quite  a  wild  Irish  girl." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful!  the  very  thing  to  take.  Pray  set  her  name  down,"  said 
Lady  Hauton.  "  Then  we  have  next,  the  Lady  Margaret  Carlton,  and  two  Miss 
Carltoas." 
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"  So  they  have  left  off  applying  to  me/'  said  Lady  Plinlimmoiir  "  which  1  am 
rather  elad  of,  for  I  do  not  admire  any  of  the  race.     Such  proud,  stiff,  dfoagreeable 
people!    Lady  Margaret  has  all  the  Clanalpin  pride  about  her.  Shall  we  have  them  t  " 
-  «<  What  say  you.  Lady  Bellamont?  "  said  the  Duchess  of  Stavordale. 

'*  Oh !  for  one  subscription,  I  think  we  may  admit  them." 

"  Mr.  Adolphus  Frederic  Carlton  is  on  my  list,"  said  Lady  Rochefort ;  "  he  is  a  tall 
spindle-shanks  of  a  youth,  but  he  is  a  prot6g6  of  one  of  the  royal  dukes,  and  an 
inimitable  waltzer." 

*'  Then  he  will  do,"  said  the  Duchess ;  *'  for  good  dancers,  I  am  sure,  are  always 
acceptable." 

"  Colonel,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Smythe,"  said  Lady  Hauton.  "  Who  on  earth  can  they 
be,  I  wonder?" 

"  That  broad  name  of  Smith  covers  such  a  multitude  of  sins,"  said  the  still  broader 
Duchess  of  Stavordale. 

"  Oh !  but  these  people  are  distinguished  by  a  i/,  and  a  final  e  to  their  name.  They 
are  Lincolnshire  people,  and  applied  to  me  last  year,  but  they  were  too  late,"  said 
Lady  Rochefort. 

'*  There  is  no  need  to  have  Colonel  Smythe,  at  least,"  said  Lady  Hauton,  "even 
if  we  agree  to  the  wife  and  daughter,  for  papas  are  of  no  use.  What  is  the  girl  like?  " 
f  '*  Well-looking,  and  well-dressed,"  said  Lady  Rochefort. 

**  About  what  age  I " 

"  Oh  !  under  twenty,  certainly  ;  has  been  brought  up  abroad." 

**  Has  she  much  tournure  7  " 

"  Quite  Parisian." 

"Dances  well?" 
'•  "In  perfection:  I  can  assure  your  ladyship  she  is  a  distingu^g.'* 

"  And  nothing  disgraceful -looking  about  the  mother?  " 

"Quite  the  contrary;  a  very  fashionable'looking  chaperon,  d*un  certain  age,  with 
a  Frenchified  cap,  and  a  large  Indian  shawl." 

"  Oh,  very  well !  then  we  will  have  them." 

"Who  comes  next?  Sir  George,  Lady,  and  two  Miss  Cottons.  Who  and  what  are 
they  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  know  them,  said  Lady  Rochefort:  "positively  I  bar  them  and  the  Balls. 
I  will  not  be  worsted  by  them  this  year,  though  they  did  overturn  ^1  my  plans  last 
season.     They  got  on  your  list,  Lady  Bellamont." 

"I  think  I  remember  them  now,"  said  her  ladyship  of  Hauton:  "Tw«  vastly 
odd- looking  Utile  girls,  in  dirty  striped  red  gowns.  1  will  not  admit  them  on  myi 
books  again,  that's  poz." 

"  But  I  have  promised  them,"  said  Lady  BeHamont. 

"Oh!  nevermind:  break  your  promise  ;  but  don't  let  us  have  such  shabby  girls, 
with  their  ugly  mamma,  and  that  gouty  old  gentleman  : — too  much  of  a  good  thing  by 
half." 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Glenmore  have  written  to  me,"  said  Lady  Flinlimmon  :  "  No,  no ! 
I  see  it  is  Lord  and  Lady  Luxmore." 

**0h;  admit  them,  of  course,"  replied  Lady  Hauton;  "but  Lady  Rochefort,.  I 
thiuk,  was  applied  to  for  Lady  Glenmore." 

"  Yes,  that  I  was,"  returned  the  Viscountess.  "  Lord  Hazlemere  came  to  me  about 
it ;  he  was  anxious  in  the  extreme  to  please  his  aunt." 

"  What !  the  beautiful  Rosa  Danvers  !  "  said  the  Duchess ;  "  she  will  be  an  object 
of  great  attraction  everywhere,  from  her  youth,  and  the  oddity  of  her  marriage  with 
so  old  a  man.     We  must  certainly  have  her." 

"The  Ladies  Buller,"  said  Lady  Bellamont,  "are  the  next." 

"  Oh  !  refuse  them,"  said  Lady  Hauton, "  till  they  get  some  new  turbans ;  those  things 
tliey  wear  look  so  very  strange. ' 

"1  think  your  Ladyship  makes  a  point  of  refusing  every  body  I  propose!"  said 
Lady  Bellamont,  rather  tartly. 

"  Why  you  always  show  up  such  a  list  of  worthies,"  said  Lady  Hauton.  "  Almack's 
would  be  a  mere  receptacle  for  quizzes,  if  we  admitted  all  your  friends." 

Lady  Bellamont  looked  furiously  angry,  particularly  as  Lady  Rochefort  joined  in 
the  laugh  against  her  and  her  prot^g^es. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Duchess,  ••  we  behave  very  ill  to  Madame  de  Wallenstein  ; 
for  this  di^bate  cannot  be  very  amusing  to  her.  Perhaps  she  may  have  some  friend  to 
propoBe  ?" 

"  Your  Grace  is  very  kind,"  returned  the  Baroness ;  "  I  was  just  going  to  name 
Lady  and  Miss  Birmingham,  and  Miss  MiWmay." 


11^  ALMACK^s.  [Jan. 

A  look  of  dismay  pervaded  every  face. 

**  What !  the  great  Pitt  man's  wife  and  daughter/'  said  Lady  Rochefort. 

"  I  nevex  heard  that  Sir  Benjamin  Birmingham  was  a  Pitt  man/'  replied  JMadame 
de  Wallestein  ;  **  he  was  formerly  a  great  West  India  merchant,  and  he  is  now  tenant 
to  my  brother.  Sir  Edmund  Montague,  for  Atherford  Abbey.  I  promised  to  send  them 
vouchers  :— my  word  is  engaged." 

"^And  Miss  Mildmay ;  that  is  your  pretty  friend,  of  course  V* 

**  Pardonnez  moi,  c'est  aa  s(Kur,''  said  the  Baroness. 

**  And  is  she  as  handsome  as  the  one  who  is  staying  with  youT' 

**  Oh,  no  !  certainly  not ;  but  She  is  extremely  amiable." 
.  "  Oh  !  cela  va  sans  dire,^*  said  Lady  Roi-hefort.     **  Ugly  gixls  must  be  amiable  to 
pass ;  but,  as  these  Miss  Mildraays  are  quite  unknown  to  us,   I  think,  it  will  be  very 
liberal  if  we  admit  one  of  them,  and,  of  comrse,  the  b«aaty.     What  say  you,  Lady 
Plinlimmon  V 

"  Why,  certainly  :  but  yet,  as  the  Baronness  de  Wallestein's  friends — " 

'  -  But,  you  know,"  said  Lady  Rochefort,  "  Lady  Hauton  always  says  that  friend- 
ship must  be  entirely  done  away  with  in  these  cases." 

"  The  Miss  Mildmay s  I  know  nothing  about,"  said  the  Duchess  ;  '*  but  I  am  sure 
the  Birminghams  are  not  desirable.  My  friend  Lady  Norbury  was  hoping  only  yes- 
terday that  they  might  be  excluded ;  because,  if  money  was  once  to  get  people  into 
Almack's,  there  would  be  an  end  directly  to  all  hope  of  its  continuing  good  com- 
pany." 

"  Lady  Birmingham  is  very  vulgar,  assur^ment"  said  the  Baroness :  "  but  her 
daughter  is  a  charming  person,  and  du  meilleur  ton." 

Her  pedigree  must,  however,  be  always  a  great  objection,"  said  Lady  Rochefort ; 
"  and  to  you,  Madame  de  Wallesteiii,  whobave  always  frequented  the  best  society  on 
the  Continent — " 

"  Are  any  of  the  Birmingliams  city  people  ?"  enquired  Lady  BeUamont. 

The  Viscountess  coloured,  and  looked  very  angry. 

"  This  is  too  absurd,  really,"  said  Lady  Hauton,  with  her  usual  air  of  superiority. 
^*  What  u^lesa  nicety  !  with  the  fortune  Miss  Bii^ningham  wiSl  inh^it,  there  is  no 
rank  in  the  peerage  to  which  she  may  not  aspire ;  methinks  it  would  be  wiser  to  make 
up  to  her." 

*'  Make  up  to  a  Birmingham !  good  Heavens  !  what  degradation!"  exclaimed  tlie 
incensed  matrons,  in  chorus. 

"  Je  suis  fach^e,  on  ne  pent  plus,  d'etre  la  cause  de  cette  petite  discussion,  maisfai  pro- 
f^ise  a  mes  amies,  et  ilfaut,  ou  quefacqvitte  ma  parole,  ou  queje  cede  ma  placed' 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Madame  de  Wallestein ;  such  a  thing  must  not  even  be 
thought  of.    Lady  and  Miss  Birmingham  shall  be  admitted,"  said  Lady  Hauton. 

"  Then,  if  they  are  to  have  vouchers,  I  must  insist  on  my  friends  the  Tooleys  being 
iM^cepted  also«"  said  Lady  BeUamont. 

"  Oh,  keep  them  for  tiie  next  subscription  ;  don't  let  us  monopolize  all  the  Lions 
for  the  same  set.  And  really  the  Tooleys  ought  not  to  be  named  with  the  Birming- 
hams ;  they  are  very  common-place  humdrums,  while  the  others  are  certainly,  though 
secondary  stars,  yet  of  great  bniliancy.  Rich  gilding  will  always  attract.  We  shall 
all  live  to  see  Lady  Birmingham,  and  her  house,  and  her  parties,  decided  ton ;  for 
what  will  not  gold  buy  in  these  days  ?-^rank,  power,  fashion,  nay,  even  consideration. 
In  this  mercantile  age,  Birmingham  is  likely  to  become  the  emporium  of  trade. 

'  Money  gives  influence,  and  wins  the  prize 
Of  taste  and  wit,  while  all  contend 
'^o  win  her  smiles  whom  all  commend.' 

> 

I  shall  prove  a  tni^  prophetess,  you  will  s^ ;  qu*en  dites-vous,  ma  chere  amie  ? "  turning 
to  the  Baroness. 

**  Indeed,  I  think  Miss  Birmingham  will  be  admired  for  herself  alone.  She  hardly 
wants  the  gilding  you  talk  of." 

**  If  we  are  ta  yield,"  said  Lady  PHnlimmop,  "  perhaps  the  less  we  say  the  better." 

•*  Mercantile  influence  then,  it  seems,  is  to  carry  all  before  it,"  said  the  Duchess, 
"  in  fashiouas  well  as  in  politics,  and  under  aristocratic  patronage  too !  " 

"  C^ est  la  marche.du  siecle,**  said  Lady  Hauton.  "  So  then  it  is  decided,  Madam« 
de  Wallestein  ;  the  Birminghams  are  to  have  vouchers." 

«*  I  will  not  give  up,"  said  BeUamont,  angrily  ;  "  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  do  not 
agree  to  their  admission." 

*'  UnluckUy,  your  ladyship's  single  vote  against  Ave  will  not  do  much  ;  I  fear  the 
ayes  have  it/^  said  Lady  Hauton,  with  a  simle.    **  Suppose  you  enter  a  dissentient 
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protest  in  the  journal  of  our  proceedings ;  it  would  prove  to  after  ages  the  iucormpti- 
Inlity  of  the  house  of  Hare — ^proof  against  gold  in  any  shape  ; — though  a  little,  it  ia 
well  known,  might  be  very  acceptable/'  whispered  ber  ladyship  to  her  friend  Lady 
Bocbefort. 

"  Weil,''  said  the  Duchess,  **  let  us  proceed:  we  have  staid  long  enough  at  Bir- 
mingham to  have  doubled  our  capital  3  yet  that  is  not  the  case,  for  my  stock  of  men  i« 
very  low  indeed.'' 

•*  My  hst  is  quite  full,"  said  Lady  Rochefort;  "but  nothing  new.  Lady  Plin- 
linimon  and  Lady  Bellamont  were  both  rather  deficient  in  those  most  indispensable 
necessaries." 

"  So  much  hunting  still  going  on  in  the  country  !  "  was  observed  in  various  tonea^ 
but  all  pathetic  ones. 

Lady  Hauton  then  presented  a  number  of  visiting  tickets.  Sundry  young  I«rdling8 
were  all  approved  of  «vm.  con.  Indeed,  "  the  Countess,"  as  her  ladyship  was  usually 
denominated,  was  so  very  despotic,  that  no  one  ventured  to  disapprove  of  any  person 
she  protected.  The  Baroness  then  read  over  a  list  of  French  and  German  Marquises^ 
Counts,  and  ChevaUers,  with  here  and  there  one  or  two  Italian  Princes  or  Dues,  who 
hbd  appUed  to  her. 

Lady  Hauton  was  delighted  :  such  a  great  foreign  connexion  must  prove  of  infinite 
advantage  to  the  society  :  it  was  opening  Almack's  to  the  Continent ;  it  was  strength-' 
euiag  the  coalition,  by  an  alliance  with  foreign  powers. 

We  have  wholly  ue  glee  ted  the  love-stories,  for  which  we  beg  the 
pardon  of  all  young  ladies.  There  is  the  history  of  Lionel  Montague 
and  Barbara  Birmingham,  and  also  that  of  Louisa  Mildmay  and  Lord 
George  Fitzallan,  each  written  in  the  most  approved  fashion.  Their 
characters  are  all  varied,  the  difficulties  they  meet  with  just  serve  to 
excite  a  gentle  agitation  in  their  amiable  hearts,  and  the  denou^ 
ments  are  decidedly  happy.  Love-stories,  in  conjunction  with  dance, 
dress,  rank,  and  fashion — delicious ! — all  young  hearts,  at  the  bare 
thought,  flutter  with  a  violence  ominous,  to  staylaces  and  boddices« 
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5th,  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  Half-pay  List  should  ber 
relieved  by  the  appointment  of  its  Officers  to  full  pay  as  vacancies  oc- 
curred, gave  rise  to  a  curious  debate.  The  intended  inroad  on  Royal 
and  Parliamentary  patronage  was  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  pass  unop- 
posed ; — the  measure  might  save  the  country  some  thousands  a  year ; 
it  might  raise  some  hundreds  of  meritorious  officers  from  undeserved 
obscurity;  it  might  restore  to  the  public  service  those  whose  well^ 
earned  experience  might  be  most  useful  to  the  country — ^but  what  of 
that  ?  It  would  limit  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  impede 
the  promotion  of  the  sons,  nephews,  and  grandsons  of  Peers,  Peers' 
butlers,  Peeresses'  waiting-maids,  cousins  of  Honourable  Members, 
prot6g6s  of  Army  Agents  and  War-office  Clerks,  and  the  rest  of  the 
young  brood  of  aspirants,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  privileged  few,, 
are  primarily  entitled  to  feed  upon  the  country.  Lord  Palmerston,. 
who,  as  we  all  know,  has  as  strong  a  feeling  for  kith  and  kind  as  if  he 
had  been  born  north  of  Tweed — (witness  the  case  of  Mr.  Sullivan,*  of 

•  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  may  be  able  to  inform  us  of  the  eiact  number 
of  clerks  and  other  officers,  who  have  been  displaced,  to  make  room  for  this  faTOunte 
of  Fortune  and  the  Secretary  at  War. 
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which  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  parliamentary  notice) — Lord  Palmei'ston, 
the  Secretary  at  War,  warmly  opposed  the  measure  ;  and  his  argument 
was  not  devoid  of  that  ingenious  art  of  blinking  a  question,  which 
passes  for  reasoning  with  seven-tenths  of  the  House  of  Commons.    "  It 
would  be  a  great  hardship,"  he  says,  "  to  call  Officers  from  their  wives 
and  families,  to  tear  them  from  the  pursuits  in  which  they  are  now 
happily  settled  :*'  very  true,  ray  Lord ;  but  have  you  asked  them  the 
question?  are  all  the  half-pay  Officers  married  ?  are  they  all  provided 
with  shops,  farms,  or  public-houses  ?  are  there  none  who  haunt  the 
patience-chamber  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  vain  solicitation  for  employ- 
ment? to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  who  have  retired  in  utter  despair 
of  justice.     It  is  very  hard,  as  you  allow,  that  a  Lieutenant  of  some 
fifteen  or  twei^ty  years'  service,  a  Subaltern  who  has  fought  through  the 
Peninsula,  should  return  to  the  Army,  the  last  of  a  list  of  boys ;  that 
he  should  fall  into  the  rear  of  a  company  commanded  by  a  Captain 
who  has  never  heard  the  whistle  of  a  shot.     But  who  created  the  hard- 
ship 1  your  own  system.     If  the  Horse  Guards  conclave  (for  we  are  far 
from  attributing  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  all  that  is  done  in  his 
name)  had  pursued  the  fair  course  which  common  justice  would  have 
pointed  out,  this  hardship  never  would  have  arisen;    the  reduced 
Officers  (we  do  not  speak  of  those  who  have  voluntarily  retired  or  ex- 
changed) would  have  been  offered  the  option  of  returning  to  the  service  ; 
and  that  they  should  have  this  option,  was  distinctly  held  out,  as  we 
are  informed,  to  the  Lieutenants  who  were  reduced  in  1816-17.     The 
evil  then  would  not  have  arisen,  it  is  now  perhaps  irremediable ;  but 
is  the  Secretary  at  War  entitled  to  vindicate  the  continuance  of  an  ex- 
istjing  abuse  by  alleging  an  evil  of  his  own  creation  ?     Is  he  indeed 
sincere  in  offering  this  hardship  as  a  reason  for  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  the  half-pay  ?  is  he  really  influenced  by  a  tender  consideration  for 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  reduced  Officers  ?  if  so,  let  these  gen- 
tlemen be  heard  from  themselves :  open  a  book  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
in  which  every  Officer  who  is  desirous  of  returning  to  the  service  may  in- 
scribe his  name — present  that  book  at  the  beginniagof  every  Session  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  people  may  judge  how  careful  you  are 
of  their  purse,  how  impartial  you  are  in  distributing  justice  to  those  who 
are  placed  under  your  protection.     Some  individual  perhaps  may  en- 
ter his  name  whom  you  deem  unfit  to  be  restored — he  has  therefore 
dared  you  to  disclose  his  alleged  aisqualification ;  will  you  shrink  from 
the  inquiry  ? 

We  fear  this  project  of  ours,  however  reasonable  it  may  appear  to 
the  public,  will  find  few  supporters  at  Whitehall ;  yet  we  will  broach 
another.  It  is  a  sad  reproach  to  your  system,  to  see  an  often  wounded, 
almost  grey-headed  Subaltern,  in  serrefiie  of  your  favoured  boys. — 
Form  regiments,  then,  in  the  nature  of  Veteran  Battalions,  and  place 
your  older  Officers  in  them,  till  opportunities  offer  of  restoring  them  ta 
their  proper  places  in  the  line ;  this  mode  will  save  them  from  degrada- 
tion, and  you  from  reproach. 

We  once  heard  of  a  project  for  the  formation  of  a  Royal  Guards  in 
which  every  private  should  be  a  half-pay  Officer;  it  was  urged,  that 
great  benefit  would  arise  to  the  service,  by  thus  bringing  the  merits  of 
its  Officers  under  the  personal  notice  of  Royalty.  The  projector  may 
have  been  a  very  good  judge  of  pipeclay ;  but  he  must  have  known 
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▼ery  little  of  the  more  hidden  machinery  of  military  management,  if  he 
expected  success.  We  have  already  said  that  we  (to  not  expect  itniiie- 
diate  alteration,  and  yet  we  shall  not  relax  in  our  efforts  to  expofN!  the 
system :  the  most  rooted  abuses  will  give  way  before  the  oft-repented 
expression  of  public  opinion — ^we  do  not  see  the  imprcRsion  which  each 
drop  of  water  makes  upon  the  stone ;  but  we  know  that  n  hole  will  be 
worn  in  granite  by  its  continued  action. 

-  The  debate  which  occasioned  these  observations  presented  a  pecu- 
liarity which  might  induce  an  utter  hopclcssnefls  of  military  reform. 
All  parties  in  the  House  agreed  in  praising  the  Duke  of  York's  military 
government ;  that  is  to  say,  each  Honourable  Member  recollected  how 
kind  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  to  his  brother  Dick  or  his  cousio 
Tom  \' — they  could  see  no  harm  in  parliamentary  interest,  provided  tlio 
patronage  were  tolerably  equally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  tlio 
House, — a  capital  policy,  and  highly  illustrative  of  our  syntem  I  If 
all  heads  of  departments  were  to  follow  this  example,  the  scats  of  the 
Ministry  might  be  held  in  perpetuity — give  one  third  of  your  patronage 
to' the  Opposition,  and  every  abuse  shall  find  an  advocate  in  the  ranks 
of  yoar  pretended  enemies.  The  people  may  occasionally  be  amused 
by  a  debate,  (a  political  sham-fight,  in  which  some  unsatisfied  reformer 
may  fire  a  shot,  or  some  awkward  recruit  his  ramrod,  to  the  di8C(Mn-' 
fort  of  an  under  secretary,  chairman,  or  cofnmissioncr ;)  but  you  need 
never  fear  the  support  of  a  majority:  if  your  ranks  are  thinned,  as  all 
ranks  must  be,  by  deaths  and  retirements,  you  may  always  recruit  them 
by  deserters,  who  have  already  received  earnest  of  their  bounty  money. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  Let  us  consider  what 
will  be  the  probable  state  of  the  Army  in  the  event  of  War — will  the 
country  derive  the  benefit  it  has  a  right  to  calculate  upon  from  the  ex-" 
perience  of  its  Officers  ?  we  think  not.  The  number  of  experienced 
Officers  now  on  full  pay  is  infinitely  less  than  even  we  had  calculated  ;-*' 
taking  the  ten  first  regiments  of  the  line  by  way  of  example,  we  find  that 
out  of  177  Lieutenants,  129  have  been  promoted  to  that  rank  since  the 
year  1816.  Some  of  these  may  indeed  have  seen  some  little  service  as 
Bnsigns,  but  the  number  must  be  very  small ;  the  Ensigns  themselves 
can  have  seen  more — thus  we  have  two  thirds,  at  least,  of  our  Subal- 
terns, absolute  novices  in  the  art  and  practice  of  war. 

It  is  more  extraordinary  to  find,  that  of  the  Officers  who  were  present 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,*  only  fourteen  are  to  be  found  in  the  ten 
regiments,  giving  an  average  total  of  140  for  the  Line. 

*  We  inBtance  this  battle,  not  because  it  afforded  many  useful  pointa  for  experience 
or  instruction  ;  but  because  tlie  Officers  who  were  present  at  it  were,  for  a  time,  the 
objects  of  most  special  favour  and  undue  preference.  Those  who  had  fought  in  twenty, 
battles  throughout  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  had  sustained  the  long  and  often  repeated 
hardships  of  those  memorable  campaigns, — ^were  utterly  neglected  for  the  boys  (we 
speak  it  to  their  credit)  who  got  out  of  their  beds  to  fight  for  three  days  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  was  reasonable  enough  that  Ministers  should  estimate  a  battle  by  its  political 
consequences ;  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  have  taken  a  more  professional  view 
of  the  subject :  he  must  have  known,  that  more  merit  is  sometimes  shown  in  defeat 
than  in  victory — that  more  military  lessons  must  have  been  learnt  in  the  retreat  from 
Burgos,  than  in  the  advance  on  Paris — and  though  he  might  have  been  compelled  to 
join  in  placing  a  medal  at  the  button-hole,  or  a  W  to  the  name  of  the  more  favoured 
Officers,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  mortification  of  those  who  had  deserved  at 
least  equal  honours,— he,  at  any  rate,  should  have  tjjcen  care,  that  what  was  wanted 
in  ihow  should  be  made  up  in  substance ;  tliat  what  was  withheld  in  decoration  MiO'Jd 
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—  The  first  part  of  thisi  item  of  the  Diary  was  wrkten  at  an  early 
period  of  the  month :  an  event  has  since  arisen  which  adds  materially  to 
the  importance  of  these  considerations.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
there  may  be  no  war ;  but  the  embarkation  of  troops  for  Portugal  at  once 
creates  the  necessity  and  aflPords  the  opportunity  of  putting  our  forces 
into  fighting  order.  The  regiments  destined  for  the  service  will  no  doubt 
be  placed  upon  the  war  establishment,  as  to  the  number  of  Officers : 
it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  appointments  are  made  with  a  view 
to  patronage,  or  with  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  service.  lu 
the  latter  case,  no  Officer  will  be  commissioned  except  those  who,  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  topography  of  the  country,  are  best  fitted  for  the  peculiar  duties 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  If  the  existing  system  is  fol- 
lowed up,  boys  who  know  no  tongue  but  their  own,  no  manners  but  of 
the  stable  or  Almack's,  no  topography  but  of  St.  James's  and  White- 
ball,  will  be  promoted  over  the  heads  of  the  veterans  who  have  traced 
every  league  from  Oporto  to  Madrid,  from  Lisbon  to  Toulouse. 

It  is  a  matter  too  of  some  moment,  that  the  Portuguese  should  be 
tn^ught  some  i^espect  for  constitutional  systems,  (England  is  supposed 
to  have  one) — if,  passing  through  our  ranks,  they  look  in  vain  for  their 
as^eietit  defenders,  the  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  their  absence  will 
not  tend  very  greatly  to  exalt  our  government  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  given  it  credit  for  liberality  and  justice. 

—  In  spite  of  Lord  Palmerston's  blustering,  there  is  a  mystery 
about  the  case  of  Colonel  Bradley,  which  we  hope  to  see  cleared  up  ; 
and  cannot  but  think  that  the  Noble  Secretary  at  War  would  better 
have  consulted  the  high  feeling  of  honour,  which  is  supposed  to  cha- 
racterise military  men,  by  courting  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  implicated  in  the  accusation  of  Mr.  Hume,  than  by  pouring 
forth  a  volley  of  vulgar  and  intemperate  abuse  upon  their  accuser. 
The  soreness  of  the  noble  Lord  does  not  look  well,  and  his  logic  looks 
worse.  Mr.  Hume  charges  that  a  certain  paper  was  fabricated  (they 
say  forged  at  Bow-street,  but  fabricated  is  the  genteeler  word)  in 
1819,  in  order,  as  we  collect,  to  shield  Colonel  Arthur  from  the  action 
brought,  or  to  be  brought  against  him  by  Colonel  Bradley ;  and  he 
infers  this,  among  other  things,  from  the  alleged  fact,  that  in  the  official 
correspondence  of  Colonel  Arthur,  previous  to  1819,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  existence  of  that  paper.  How  does  Lord  Palmerston 
answer  this  ? — by  refusing  to  produce  the  correspondence  previous  to 
1819,  the  date  of  the  alleged  fabrication,  and  pledging  himself  to  the 
House,  that  he  has  seen  a  letter  of  Colonel  Arthur,  dated  1820 !  in 
which  the  disputed  document  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to !  1  We  were 
much  disgusted  at  seeing  that  no  member  exposed  the  stupid  blunder 
of  the  blustering  Secretary. 

A  single  answer,  which  General  Fuller  (who  is  in  London)  could 
give  immediately,  might  set  the  main  question  at  rest. 

Was  the  warrant,  commission,  or  letter  of  service,  under  which 

not  be  denied  in  employment  or  promotion.  The  Prince  Bishop,  however,  has  taken 
a  less  military  but  more  episcopal  view  of  the  subject. — "  To  them  that  have,  rfiall  be 
given  ;  but  from  them  that  have  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  they 
have,*'  has  become  a  leading  text  at  the  Horse  Guards;-- -in  how  many  other 
public  departments  it  is  prevalent,  we  will  not  at  present  inquire,  however  strongly 
we  may  be  tempted  to  the  digression. 
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Colonel  Arthur  claimed  the  military  commaiid  at  Honduras,  signed  hy 
you  on  the  day  it  hears  date  ? 

If  the  commission  was  so  dated  and  signed,  Colonel  Arthur  was  jus- 
tified in  assuming  the  command,  whether  General  Fuller  had  or  had 
not  the  right  of  granting  it — ^whether  he  was  also  justified  in  with- 
holding the  document  from  Colonel  Bradley,  is  a  separate  question,  on 
which  we  will  say  a  few  words ;  for  the  matter  aoes  not  appear  to 
"bnye  heen  put  in  a  proper  light,  either  in  the  King*s  Bench  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

*^  A  junior  officer  is  not  entitled  to  demand  the  authority  of  his 
senior," — certainly  not — the  reason  is  ohvious;  the  authority  is 
notorious,  the  commission  has  heen  gazetted — the  staff  appointment 
has  heen  puhlished  in  general  orders — the  army  list  affords  the  neces- 
sary iufonnation — all  officers  are  hound  to  know  these  things  at  their 
penl.  But  is  it  so  with  a  pocket  commission  ?  of  which  no  one  knows, 
or  can  know,  the  existence,  except  the  commander,  who  granted  and 
did  not  puhlish  his  grant,  and  the  receiver,  who  refuses  or  neglects  to 
produce  it.  We  speak  from  some  experience  (and  invite  our  military 
readers  to  correct  us  if  we  are  wrong).  We  never  knew  an  instance  of 
a  covert  commission,  and  have  continually  noted  the  minute  exactness 
with  which  all  extraordinary  appointments  are  puhlished  in  general 
orders,  and  copied,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  the  Garrison,  Brigade, 
Detachment,  and  Regimental,  orderly  hooks.  Had  this  fair  and  open 
course  been  pursued,  Colonel  Bradley  could  not  have  been  mistaken — 
with  whom  then  was  the  neglect  ?  on  whom  should  the  punishment 
have  fallen  ? 

General  Fuller  can  answer — ^will  he  ? 

16th, — The  marching  of  the  Foot  Guards,  or,  as  Mr.  Hume  would 
phrase  it,  the  throwing  off  of  the  dogs  of  war,  for  Portugal,  has  given 
Occasion  to  divers  explosions  of  sentiment.  Miss  Anna  Maria  Amelia 
Sophia  Porter  has  written  some  verses  on  the  subject,  and  the  Literary 
Gazette  has  been  surprisingly  fine  on  the  same  touching  theme.  Tho 
writer  who  does  the  sentimental  business  in  that  curious  publication, 
saw  "  the  dogs  "  drawn  up  in  the  Bird-cage  Walk  on  the  morning  of 
their  departure.  It  is  proper  that  the  world  should  know  what  kind 
of  morning  it  was  : — 

"  In  the  south  the  clouds  were  heavily  rolling  away  from  the  path 
of  the  god  of  day,  who  now  for  a  moment  dispersed  them  in  their 
rapid  way,  and  anon  withdrew  his  glory  beneath  their  veil.  The 
eastern  sky  was  streaked  with  lines  which  exhibited  his  faded  track  of 
rising  brightness  ;  while  the  north  and  the  west  were  shared  between 
the  cerulean  path  which  seemed  to  invite  his  advancing  course,  and 
the  shades  which  were  waiting  to  succeed  the  departure  of  his  setthjg 
brilliancy.'^ 

This  appears  prodigiously  fine,  but  it  is  poor  compared  with  what 
follows  it — 

"  There  were  (and  who  could  have  had  the  heart  to  prevent  them  ?) 
collected  around  the  column  many  male  and  female  relatives ;  the 
women,  almost  like  Bachael,  '  refusing  to  be  comforted,'  wedded 
wivea  and  betrothed  lovers,  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters. 
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all  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  of  heart  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
leave-taking  and  of  separation." 

This  passage  sets  the  morals  of  "  the  dogs  '*  in  a  most  respectable 
light,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  they  had  none  but  ^^  female  relatives,'^ 
"  wedded  wives,*'  and  "  sisters,^  about  them — nothing  paw-paw — 
all  ties  of  consanguinity — extremely  proper  ajnd  decorous  connexions. 
Alack  !  alack!  I  have  seen  these  same  "  dogs  "  mustered  for  a  march 
with  a  very  different  assemblage  about  them.  Good  Lord,  as  Pepys 
would  have  exclaimed,  such  shoals  of  trulls  and  queans  !  And  so 
much  more  gin  than  tears  shed,  so  many  more  oaths  than  sighs ;  so 
many  more  eyes  "  blasted"  than  wet !  But  the  dogs  have,  we  learn, 
changed  their  ways  ;  they  have  become  moral,  and  ha«re  to  do  with 
none  but  "  wedded  wives"  and  sisters.  See  how  they  comported 
themselves. 

"  Here  was  an  old  man  exhorting  the  child  of  his  promise  to  emulate 
his  father's  dearly-treasured  courage  in  the  same  righteous  cause — 
that  of  his  king  and  of  his  country;  there  a  youth  pledging  to  a 
brother  the  vow  of  filial  duty  and  protection  to  their  aged  and  common 
sire;  and  in  another  direction  was  heard  the  deep-drawn,  poignant 
burst  of  sorrow,  poured  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom  into  the  struggling 
heart  Of  many  a  manly  mould.  '  Don't  be  unhappy,  Mary,'  said  one 
fine  young  man  to  a  pale,  fair  girl,  whose  grief,  depicted  in  her  gaze, 
was  at  first  too  acute  to  relieve  itself  in  tears  ;  '  don't  be  unhappy  ; 
you  will  live  with  mother,  and  you  will  write  to  me,  and  I  shall  per- 
haps sometimes  find  time  to  write  to  you  ;  and  a  soldiei's  letter,  you 
know,  travels  over  the  world  for  a  penny  ;  and  we  shall  soon  settle  the 
matter,  and  come  back ;  they  won't  dare  to  stand  their  ground  long 
when  our  bayonets  touch  them — and  then,  Mary  «— '  ^  Ah ! ' 
exclaimed  Mary,  bursting  into  tears,  *  but  they  may  stay  long  enough 

to  kill  some  of  you,  and  how  can  I  tell  that  you •'    *  Oh !  no,  no,' 

replied  the  brave  youth,  *  many  chances  before  my  turn.  Maiy,  come, 
be  cheery,  you'll  love  me  all  the  better  when  I  have  fought  for  King 
George.' " 

Fought  for  King  George  !  Fought  for  a  fiddle-stick  !  Did  mortal 
man  ever  hear  the  like  of  fighting  for  one's  king  at  this  time  of  day  ? 
For  King  George,  read  sixpence  a  day ;  that  is  what  soldiers  fight  for ; 
and  if  king  Dick  paid  it  to  them,  provided  it  passed  current  at  the 
gin-shop,  they  would  find  his  service  as  good  as  another  gentleman's. 
Here  is  something  of  a  still  finer  water — k  faire  pleurer. 

" '  You'll  get  half  my  pay,'  whispered  a  man,  with  an  accent  of  more 
tenderness  than  his  appearance  seemed  to  warrant  the  expectation  of, 
— a  tall,  hard-featured,  strong-limbed  figure,  with  a  Waterloo  medal 
suspended  by  the  usual  riband  at  his  breast,  upon  which  he  looked 
down  as  if  the  sight  of  it  nerved  him  to  some  great  exertion.  '  You'll 
get  half  my  pay,'  said  he  to  a  pretty  young  woman  who  carried  an 
infant  on  her  arm,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  held  a  blooming  boy 
of  six  or  seven  years  old ;  *  and  as  we  cannot  spend  any  money  in 
Portugal,  we  shall  save  the  other  half  to  send  Johnny  to  school,  and 
make  a  clever  fellow  of  him  ;  shall  we  not,  Johnny?'  stooping  down 
to  kiss  the  rosy  boy :  /  and  he  shall  take  care  of  his  sister  when  he 
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grows  to  be  a  man  ; '  and  I  thought  1  saw  a  tear  fall  from  his  full  eye 
as  he  raised  it  towards  heaven,  and  added,  '  and  when  I  come  home  I 
shall  get  my  discharge  and  my  pension,  and  we'll  go  and  live  at  the 
old  village,  and  make  all  the  country  folks  stare  with  the  stories  of  all 
the  battles  and  sights  I  have  seen/  " 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  me  that  a  man  can  sit  down  and  invent 
Ihese  mawkish  taradiddles,  and  then  have  the  impudence  to  attempt 
to  pass  them  off  as  facts,  and  take  credit  for  the  fine  sympathies 
which  he  swears  they  have  excited  in  his  feeling  breast. 

Mrf. — The  Times  has  this  paragraph,  which  presents  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  misapplication  of  words : — 

**  A  corrected  report  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  affairs 
of  Portugal,  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Ridgway.  As  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Canning  has  himself  superintended  this  publication,  it 
is. but  common  fairness  to  judge  of  his  opinions  rather  by  the  deliberate 
avowal  of  his  written  testimony,  than  by  the  glowing  and  impetuous 
expressions  which  burst  from  an  orator  in  the  hurry  of  excited  feeling. 
The  speeches  now  printed  are  certainly  less  eloquent,  but  they  are  de- 
cidedly more  discreet  than  those  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whole,  sentences  have  been  omitted ;  and  vehement  expressions 
are  neutralized  by  calm  and  qualifying  adjuncts.  This  at  least 
shows  that  if  Mr.  Canning,  from  the  ardour  of  his  nature,  is  liable  to 
err,  he  has  sufficient  candour  and  manliness  of  mind  to  avoiv  and 
correct  his  errors" 

True-— but  why  call  the  publication  a  corrected  report  of  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Canning,  thus  conveying  an  idea  that  the  errors  cor- 
rected were  errors  in  the  report,  whereas  they  were  errors  in  the 
speeches.  The  newspaper  reports  were  reports  of  Mr.  Canning's 
speeches  as  they  were  spoken;  the  publication  by  Ridgway  is  no  re- 
port at  all,  but  the  publication  of  that  which  Mr.  Canning  now  thinks 
he  should  have  spoken.  The  correction  is  therefore  a  correction 
of  Mr.  Canning's  harangues,  and  not  a  coiTection  of  the  reports  of 
them.  It  is  in  fact  his  retraction  of  impolitic  bluster,  and  very 
honourable  to  him  the  retraction  would  be,  if  ingenuously  made ;  but 
it  is  most  weak  and  pitiful  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  it 
by  a  false  pretence,  by  saying  "  This  was  my  real  speech,"  when  it 
notoriously  was  not  his  real  speech.  The  Times  indeed,  which  adopts 
the  mystification  of  Mr.  Canning,  admits  that  in  the  publication  mis-' 
called  a  corrected  report  of  the  speeches,  "  whole  sentences  have  been 
omitted,  and  vehement  expressions  neutralized,"  and  it  compliments 
Mr.  Canning  on  his  candour  in  correcting  his  errors,  failing  to  observe 
that  he  should  not  in  candour  have  thrown  the  blame  of  them  on  in- 
sinuated misreport.  This  to  be  sure  is  a  dispute  about  words,  but 
words  are  in  effect  extremely  curious  things,  and  it  fills  one  with 
admiration  to  remark  how  a  great  man  will  attempt  to  cover  the 
fancied  shame  of  the  naked  truth  by  the  abuse  of  two  syllables !  We 
can,  however,  fully  comprehend  that  the  business  of  eating  his  own 
words  naust  have  been  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Canning's  complexion,  especially  when  we  consider  what  big  words 
they  were, — what  large  morsels  to  cram  and  stuff  and  bolt  down  to 
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the  place  whence  they  came — but  then  all  that  we  have  to  say  is,  that 
statesmen  should  not,  like  Mercutio,  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  they 
can  stand  to  in  a  month.  We  marvel,  by  the  bye,  whether  Mercutio 
corrected  the  reports  of  what  he  babbled. 

—  The  judges  lift  up  their  voices  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  as  a  schoolboy  screams  murder  when  he  sees  the  birch  in  the 
uplifted  hand  of  the  pedagogue — exaggeration  is  the  privilege  of  fear — ^ 
therefore  no  one,  except  perhaps  my  grandmother  or  aunt  Deborah, 
believes  that  the  apple-stealing  urchin  is  actually  in  danger  of  his 
life ;  nor  does  any  body,  unless  he  is  paid  or  expects  to  be  paid  for  it, 
the  old  women  aforesaid  also  excepted,  believe  or  affect  to  believe  the 
venerable  sages  of  the  law,  when  they  proclaim,  that  the  poor  dear 
press  is  in  danger  from  the  excess  of  its  liberty.  The  spectators  un- 
derstand this  better ;  they  know  that  many  of  the  learned  brethren  are 
yet  tingling  under  castigation ;  they  know  that  others  dread  the  rod 
which  hangs  suspended  over  their  heads,  that  a  warning  voice  whis- 
pers in  their  ears — ^^  woe  be  to  you  if  you  play  truant,  my  boys ;  here's 
that  which  will  keep  you  within  bounds ! !  "  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
watch  both  the  judge  and  the  schoolboy  ;  for  when  the  master's  back 
is  turned,  both  are  very  apt  to  filch  away  a  few  twigs  from  their 
enemy,  or  pick  at  the  little  obnoxious  buds  which  they  think  will  not 
be  missed,  and  are  better  off  than  on.  One  brat,  perhaps,  bolder 
and  more  impudent  than  the  rest,  swears  "  he  won't  be  flogged  ;  he 
has  no  right  to  be  flogged  ;  he'll  tell  his  mamma."  The  judge,  too,  de- 
murs to  the  jurisdiction  of  public  opinion.  But  neither  can  escape 
castigation  ;  whether  on  breech  or  bench,  whether  from  press  or  peda- 
gogue, the  culprit  must  undergo  his  predestined  castigation. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  that  one  word  of  this  is  directed  against 
the  venerable  and  learned  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  :  he  is 
the  best  friend  the  press  ever  had ;  he  has  done  it  the  most  important 
service ;  he  has  dragged  the  dicta  of  his  dependent  predecessoi-s  to 
the  full  light  of  day  in  all  their  original  undisguised  dirt  and  defor- 
mity, and  that  too,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  public  mind  is  most 
alive  to  the  reform  of  legal  abuses— exactly  at  the  time  when  the 
judgments  and  opinions  of  Scroggs,  Jeffries,  and  the  rest  of  the  ermined 
slaves,  who  prostituted  their  intellects  to  despotism,  are  likely  to  be 
received  with  a  contempt  equal  to  the  execration  in  which  their  acts 
and  memories  are  held  by  every  lover  of  his  country.  It  is  somewhat 
late  to  be  sure — it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have  enfancipated  the 
judges  from  the  trammels  which  the  doctrines  of  their  dependent  pre- 
decessors had  thrown  around  them,  when  it  was  professed  to  free  them 
from  the  influence  of  the  crown.  They  have  only  been  half  liberated ; 
it  is  for  the  present  age  to  strike  off  their  remaining  fetters. 
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Bngland  being  by  nature  a  dear  little  island,  exceedingly  near  to  the 
coast  of  France,  and  by  no  means  out  of  the  reach  of  other  formidable 
countries,  we  are  as  naturally  and  instinctively  led  to  launch  ships 
and  kidnap  sailors,  as  other  animals  are  to  show  their  tusks,  or  hutt 
with  their  horns.     Nature,  asithe  philosophical  Anacreon  remarks,  has 
given  appropriate  arms  to  all  her  children.     The  horse  has  his  heel ; 
the  hare  has  her  speed ;  the  bird  flies,  and  the  fish  swims  ;  woman, 
armed  more  terribly  than  all,  is  clothed  in  beauty.     He  might  have 
added,  but  we  believe  in  his  time  we  were  only  remarkable  for  our 
tin,  that  the  Briton  hoists  his  sails,  and  ploughs  the  salt  sea.  Relying 
as  we  do  so  largely  on  naval  armaments  for  security,  and  so  celebrated 
as  we  have  long  been  for  the  skill,  courage,  and  success  of  our  seamen, 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  no  complete  history  of  our  navy  has 
hitherto  appeared.  To  this  praise  not  any  of  the  works  we  have  seen  can 
pretend,  though  in  other  respects  some  of  them  are  entitled  to  no  small 
share  of  applause.   Captain  Brent  on  has  loaded  his  work  with  extrane- 
ous matter  from  parliamentary  debates,  private  and  public  letters,  Annual 
Registers,  &c.,  and  has  widely  departed  from  the  calm  and  discrimi- 
nating impartiality  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  historian,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  late  Earl  of  St.  Vincent.     The  work  of  Mr.  James  is  not 
improperly  entitled  a  Naval  History,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  accurate  and  strictly  impartial  account  of  sea  engagements,  which, 
though  not  itself  a  history,  by  the  faithfulness  with  which  facts  are 
recorded,  by  the  industry  with  which  they  are  collected,  and  by  the 
judiciousness   with  which  the  true  is  separated  from  the  doubtful,  and 
the  insignificant  from  the  important,  presents  the  best  of  all  possible 
materials  for  a  history.     The  early  naval  histories  are  full  of  the 
grossest  misrepresentations,  and  abound  in  the  prejudices  of  national 
vanity  and   national    animosity.      Many  of    their    statements    were 
indeed  wilfully  exaggerated,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  written 
during  an  active  and  vigorous  war,  when  it  was  necessary  to  animate 
the  sailors  with  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  own  prowess,  and  to 
open  the  hearts  and  purses  of  the  people,  who  could  not  refuse  to  part 
with  their  last  shilling  to  men  who  were  performing  such  prodigies  of 
valour  in  their  defence.     We  need  not  vvaste  words  in  appreciating  the 
value  of  such  histories.     Another  species  of  deception  arose  out  of  the 
|-ating  system,  by  which  ships  were  classed  according  to  a  nominal 
force  considerably  below  the  number  of  guns  actually  employed,  a 
practice  utterly  unworthy  of  a  power  pretending  to  a  love  of  probity 
and  fair-play.     The  historians,  however,  jealous  of  the  national  ho- 
nour, and  too  proud  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  to  do  justice 
to  an  enemy,  or  to  tell  the  story  fairly,  invariably  forgot  to  take  this 
circumstance  into  account.     Nor  is  Captain  Brenton  quite  free  from 
the  charge  of  unfairness  in  this  respect.     Mr.  James,  however,  has 

*  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Declaration  of  War  by  France  iu 
February,  1793,  to  the  Accession  of  George  IV.  in  January,  1820.  By  William 
James.  A  new  edition,  with  considerable  additions  and  improvements,  including 
Diagrams  of  all  the  principal  Actions.    In  Six  Volumes.    London.    1826.    8vo. 
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drawn  the  veil  aside,  and  by  assigning,  with  remarkable  precision  and 
industry,  the  real  armament  to  each  ship,  has  conferred  a  lasting  obli- 
gation upon  the  lover  of  truth.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  has 
given  offence.;  and  he,  it  appears,  knows  so  little  of  the  world  as  to  ,be 
surprized  at  it.  Mr.  James  has  by  this  time  learned  that  all  people 
think  the  truth  a  very  disagreeable  thing,  and  the  truth-teller  a  man 
so  completely  out  of  the  pale  of  good-breeding,  as  to  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  any  btlier  chastisement  than  that  of  the  cudgel.  We  know 
nothing  that  woald  shock  the  world  hiuch  more  than  to  tell  them  the 
whole  truth.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  and  revolutionary  practice,  a  kind 
of  moral  Agrarian  law,  which  takes  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor. 
Truth-tellers,  in  all  ages,  have  been  the  despised  of  their  age.  Their 
contemporaries  visit  them  with  the  scourge  or  the  stake,  and  posterity 
calls  them  great  men,  and  prints  fine  editions  of  their  works.  The 
history  of  our  own  times  which  offended  no  one,  would  be  nothing  else 
than  one  huge  lie. 

The  absurdity  of  making  a  mystery  of  the  true  number  of  guns,  or 
the  real  weight  of  shot,  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  though  much  may 
depend  on  it,  all  does  not,  nor  yet  nearly  so.  Our  seamen  can  afford 
the  truth  in  this  instance,  and  the  writer  pays  them  but  a  sorry  compli- 
ment who  represents  them  as  having  mere  cowards  to  contend  with'. 
Victory  often  depends  on  the  desperate  rush  of  a  mere  handful  of  men 
in  boarding,  when  the  characteristic  trait  of  an  English  sailor,  which 
is  vulgarly  called  bottom^  renders  him  almost  invincible.  Repulsed  at 
one  port-hole,  he  springs  in  at  another,  and,  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
assailants,  he  flourishes  his  cutlass,  and  threatens  all  hands  with  in- 
stant destruction  unless  they  instantly  surrender.  If  compelled  to 
retreat,  he  swears  his  return  on  board  is  more  from  a  "  liking  to  his 
own  ship,"  than  from  a  fear  of  the  enemy,  and  rushes  back  to  the 
charge,  to  prove  the  veracity  of  his  assertion.  Again,  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  points,  that  of  manoeuvring,  the  Britibh  had  attained  a  great 
superiority,  and  they  alone  know  the  value  of  this  art  who  have  seen  a 
few  general  engagements.  The  captain  whose  nautical  judgment 
enables  him  to  gain  the  "  point  of  impunity,"  generally  renders  the 
best  account  of  his  adversary.  It  is  what  the  sailors  term  "  hard 
hammering,"  (that  is,  fighting  close  alongside,  when  nearly  every  gun 
is  brought  to  bear,)  that  weight  of  metal  then  becomes  a  serious  consi- 
deration ;  when  the  difference  of  the  size  of  the  shot-holes  of  the 
heavier  and  the  lighter  vessel  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  a  man's 
head  and  a  man's  fist. 

Another  prolific  source  of  error  to  the  historian  is  a  too  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  official  accounts  of  naval  battles,  which  are  seldom 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  These  reports,  especially  of  general  actions, 
are  written  immediately  after  the  hostilities  have  ceased,  and  before 
a»y  accurate  statement  can  by  possibility  be  drawn  up. 

On  their  arrival  they  are  very  properly  registered  in  the  Gazette, 
Exactly  as  they  stand,  and  are  never  corrected.  Mr.  James  has 
directed  his  attention  particularly  to  this  evil;  and  his  indefatigable 
industry  has  succeeded  in  correcting  a  multitude  of  errors  in  these 
despatches,  in  remedying  their  defects,  and  in  supplying  new  and 
authentic  matter.,  Mr.  James  being  a  landsman,  though  something  of 
a  sailor,  can  be  but  little  indebted  to  personal  observation.     He  has 
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coMeqnently  had  recourse  to  documents,  and  has  derived  hit  informa- 
tion from  the  purest  sources. 

Mr.  Mill,  in  his  preface  to  his  admirahle  history  of  British  India, 
maintains  a  proposition  which  appears  at  first  sight  paradoxical.  It 
Wy  that  a  man  is  in  a  hetter  condition  to  write  the  history  of  India 
hamk  nefer  having  heen  resident  in  it.  It  would  seem  that  to  he  a 
seaman  by  profession  incapacitates  a  writer  from  compiling  a  good 
lustory  of  seafaring  matters ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  he  is  more  likety  to 
perform  his  duty  well  if  he  is  not  himself  a  memher  of  the  service 
nAiich  is  the  suhject  of  his  pen. 

A  ship  in  her  quarter-hill  always  has  one  officer  appointed  (generally 
tbe  purser  or  clerk)  to  minute  all  the  occurrences  which  take  place 
during  an  action,  and  these  are  afterwards  copied  into  the  log-book. 
The  log-book  has  always  been  considered  the  most  faithful  record  of 
tbe  events  which  happen  on  ship-board.     It  is  kept  by  or  under  the ' 
saperintendance  of  the  master,  and  daily  submitted  to  the  inspection 
ot  the  captain ;  and  as  each  officer  commanding  a  watch  is  required  to 
sabeeribe  his  name  to  the  remarks  he  makes,  no  very  gross  error  can 
possibly  be  admitted ;  so  that  whether  in  action^  or  cruizing  in  chace, 
tbe  ships*^  log-book  is  evidence  of  the  highest  authority.     Copies  of 
tliese  log-books  used  to  be,  and  at  present  the  original  log-booka 
themselves   are    transmitted    to   the   Navy  Board,    to   enable  the 
oficsfs  to  pass  their  accounts,  and  are  laid  up  in  the  log-repository  at 
Somerset  House.    This  log-repository  has  been  Mr.  James's  study — 
and  bis  Hbrary.     It  is  from  this  room  that  he  has  drawn  the  most 
Taluable  parts  of  his  work.     However,  he  has  not  only  been  indebted 
to  the  logs  of  Somerset  House.     Many  naval  officers,  much  to  their 
eredit,  have,  it  seems,  permitted   to  him  the  use  of  their  private 
journals ;  and  Mr.  James  has  also  led  the  way  to  a  source  of  informa- 
tion which  none  but  a  naval  historian  would  ever  neglect — a  critical 
examination  of  the  published  statements  of  the  adverse  nations. 

Mr.  James's  work  is  divided  into  three  principal  heads :  British, 
French,  or  other  Foreign  fleets ;  light  squadrons  and  single  ships ; 
and  colonial  expeditions ;  and  the  whole  is  arranged  in  chrono^ 
logical  order,  and  separated  into  annual  divisions.  Besides  the  state- 
ment of  the  effective  naval  force  of  the  nation,  there  is  an  additional 
table  of  abstracts,  which  displays  at  one  view  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  our  fleets,  compiled  with  considerable  skill,  and  with 
Mr.  James's  usual  industry^  The  professional  man  will  find  this  table 
invaluable.  There  are  other  tables,  such  as  the  number  o£  ships 
captured  or  destroyed  on  either  side — the  number  of  commissioned 
ameers,  (including  masters,  who  hold  their  rank  by  warrant) — and 
the  supplies  and  expenditure  for  the  sea-service  for  each  year.  Un- 
der the  head  of  encounters  of  fleets,  there  is  not  only  a  general  view  of 
the  share  of  the  commanders  and  the  principal  ships,  but  a  minute 
and  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  every  ship  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  The  second  and  last  comprise  boat  enterprizes,  land  attacks^ 
and  miscellaneous  occurrences^  both  on  the  home  and  foreign  stations  ; 
and  perhaps  to  the  general  reader  this  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
tbe  work,  and  the  best  entitled  to  the  name  of  history. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  James's  book  exdted,  as  might  haye^been  ex- 
pected, a  very  considerable  uproar  among  the  profession.     There  is 
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not  another  clflss  of  individuals  in  society  less  qualified  for  the  endur- 
ance of  criticism  than  the  British  naval  captain.  He  is  accustomed 
to  implicit  obedience  ;  observation^  on  his  orders  is  insolence,  and  mur- 
n>urs  mutiny.  He  is  generally  ignorant  of  letters,  and  has  conse- 
quently a  horror  of  them.  His  notions  of  what  he  calls  honour,  are 
quick  and  sensitive,  and  public  opinion  highly  estimable  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  has  always  been  taught  to  look  at  home  for  glory  and  renown  as 
the  rewards  of  his  dangerous  services.  Moreover,  a  British  sailor  is  a 
paragon  of  perfection.  His  nautical  skill  is  perfect,  his  courage  mar- 
vellous ;  this  is  his  own  belief  and  that  pf  all  his  countrymen.  When 
a  man  so  educated  and  constituted,  hears  that  a  big  book  has  been 
published  by  a  landsman,  in  which  his  logs  are  overhauled,  the 
details  of  his  conduct  minutely  recorded,  and  severely  criticised,  we 
may  conceive  his  agitation  and  indignation  ;  and  if  he  has  really  been 
sailing  under  false  colours,  if  he  is  no  lion-heart,  but  is  conscious 
of  having  winced  in  the  battle,  and  of  having  flinched^  from  contest,  or 
recollects  instances  of  error  or  ignorance,  perhaps  of  which  he  thought 
himself  the  sole  depository,  and  fancied  that  the  fatal  consequences 
had  been  observed  by  himself  alone,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
cowardly  fear  will  take  possession  of  his  breast,  and  induce  him  to 
adopt  some  plan  of  attack  which  should  either  silence  his  enemy,  or 
persuade  the.  public  that  he  is  injured.  Two  notable  controversies 
have  arisen  out  of  this  history.  Lord  William  Fitzroy  first  levelled  a 
full-charged  lawyer  at  his  adversary ;  when  he  found  his  shot  had 
not  taken  effect,  he  snatched  a  pen  and  boarded  him  in  a  cock-boat  of 
a  pamphlet.  It  may  be  said  that  the  historian  not  only  successfully 
repulsed  his  antagonist ;  but  that  the  latter  retired  from  the  contest 
altogether  in  a  very  shattered  condition.  Then  a  valorous  knight, 
bight  Sir  John  Phillimore,  took  the  field,  armed  with  his  first 
lieutenant  and  a  club-stick.  His  brutal  violence  injured  no  one 
but  himself.  It  is  our  impartial  opinion,  that  Mr.  James  is  fully 
borne  out  in  the  statements  which  inflamed  the  indignation  of  this 
eminent  cudgelist,  and  betrayed  him  into  conduct  unworthy  of  a 
man  and  a  gentleman.  Poor  Sir  George  Collier,  it  is  said,  showed  his 
sense  of  Mr.  James's  narrative  in  a  most  melancholy  manner.  We  are 
Inclined,  however,  to  believe  in  the  report  which  attributes  that  catas- 
trophe to  a  more  domestic  cause :  although  we  are  far  from  thinking 
that  a  public  statement  and  examination  of  failure  and  error  on  the 
part  of  a  commander  might  not  prove  amply  sufficient  to  second  a  con- 
stitutional malady,  and  become  the  proximate  cause  of  the  event  to 
which  we  allude. 

It  was  through  difficulties  such  as  these,  and  many  others,  that  Mr. 
James's  work  had  to  make  its  way.  The  first  edition  has  been  sold  ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  public,  civil  as  well  as  military,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  second,  which  has  not  only  been  enlarged  by  Mr.  James's 
unceasing  industry,  but  much  improved  in  arrangement,  and  corrected 
in  many  points  of  unavoidable  inaccuracy.  We  have  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  now  making  its  way  very  fast,  even  among  the  officer^ 
of  the  navy.  The  truly  brave  and  the  truly  able  have  nothing  to 
fear,  but^  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  to  hope,  from  the  publication 
of  the  truth.  Education,  moreover,  and  a  taste  for  literature,  is 
making  rapid  advances  among  our  naval  officers,  who  will  be  more 
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competent  to  judge  of  the  merit  and  value  of  such  a  work.  Erery 
mao  from  the  admiral  to  the  master,  and  even  in  some  iostauccs  to  tlie 
yery  men,  may  be  stimulated  to  the  performance  of  their  arduous  duties 
by  a  history  so  minute  and  so  precise  as  Mr.  James's.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  justice  and  impartiality,  he  makes  a  point  of  mentioning  the 
names,  at  full  length,  of  every  person  who  he  can  ascertain  contri- 
bated  in  any  way  to  the  success  of  any  important  achievement.  His 
index  is  the  record  of  our  naval  honour — his  history  is  the  true  prize* 
book  of  the  service.  It  will  be  in  every  ward-room  mess  before  long ; 
and  many  a  brave  fellow,  in  his  retirement,  will  appeal  to  it  as  tlie 
record  and  monument  of  his  skill  or  his  courage,  in  tiie  hour  of  danger 
and  difficulty. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  the  exigencies  of  space  compel  us  to 
omit  numerous  instances  either  of  interest  in  themselves  or  of  merit  in 
Mr.  James's  narrative,  which  we  had  selected  for  extract  and  com- 
mctfit.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  promise  to  resume  the  subject,  con- 
trary to  our  custom,  in  another  number. 


ALDERMAN  WAITHMAN  v.  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

We  have  often  regretted  that  so  sturdy  a  citizen  as  Alderman 
Waithman  should  be  so  little  enlightened  on  several  important  topics^. 
It  seems  singular  that  a  trader,  and  the  representative  of  an  army  of 
traders,  should  so  imperfectly  understand  the  first  principles  of  the 
thing  he  lives  by.  Every  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Waithman's  speeches 
in  the  newspapers  must  remember,  that  the  object  of  his  peculiar 
abhorrence  is  political  economy.  It  is  into  such  hands  that  it  has 
fallen  to  examine  the  proceedings  under  the  late  Bubble  mania.  His 
speech,  made  in  the  House  in  the  course  of  this  month,  on  occasion  of 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Brogden,  was  consequently  amply  loaded  with 
cant  and  nonsense  about  monopoly  and  delusion,  such  as  we  have  all 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  for  many  months  past. 
.  The  worthy  Alderman  wants  to  guard  the  people  from  "  delu- 
sion!'' Sweet  innocents!  Why,  surely  he  must  know — for  every 
child  knows — that  the  only  "  delusion,"  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  was  this; — that  the  people  who  bought  shares 
intending  to  sell  them  at  a  profit  to  their  neighbours,  and  thus 
throw  the  risk,  and  probably  the  loss,  upon  them,  were  "  deluded  *'  in 
this  their  pious  expectation,  and  had  to  keep  the  risk  or  the  loss  to 
themselves.  Not  one  in  a  thousand,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  took 
any  pains  to  go  into  the  evidence,  as  to  the  solidity  of  the  enterprize ; 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  took  the  same  measures  to  guard  against  fraud 
and  delusion  that  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  gone  into  Mr.  Waith- 
man's  shop — examine  the  worth  and  probable  wear  of  the  article. 
Why  ?  Because  he  had  no  sort  of  intention  of  trying  either  wortfl  or 
wear :  he  saw  that  shares  were  rising,  and  bought  them  as  fools  will 
buy  wool  or  cotton,  or  any  thing  that  is  rising  rapidly ;  and  so,  Mr. 
Alderman  Waithman  thinks  he  can  legislate  for  this  malady !  He  is 
a  modest  man  ;  but  he  must  not  slop  in  his  career.  If  he  would  b« 
indeed  the  guardian  saint  of  gulls,  and  dupes,  and  miscalculators,  he 
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iBUst  go  on.  We  must  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  deluding 
po^tei'S  of  attornres,  who  may  lose  our  causes  and  pocket  our  money  ; 
or  of  physicians,  who  may  display  their  ignorance  upon  our  bodies; 
or  of  false  teachers,  who  may  mislead  our  souls.  We  must  be  pre- 
vented from  spending  our  money  for  any  thing  that  is  not  money's 
wiorth. 

T>ut  to  be  serious  a  moment,  if  possible.     Is  it  credible  that,  at  this 
time  of  day,  a  tradesman  of  the  city  of  London,  a  man  who  has  had 
^portunities  of  seeing  the  vigour,  the  skill,  the  success  with  which 
new  undertakings — undertakings  for  the  most  part  of  the  nature  of 
experiments — are  carried -on  in  England,  and -of  comparing  them  with 
ithe  very  inferior  degi*ee,  or  the  total  want,  of  those  qualities  exhi- 
-bited  in  other  countries,  never  asked  himself  the  cause  of  this  ?     Pre- 
cisely Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  because  such  matters  are   left  to 
^ople  who  must  -use  their  wits,  or  take  their  chance  of  being  "de- 
luded."    Precisely  because  there  is  more  capital  than  in  any  other 
•country,  and  an  universal  avidity  to  make  the  most  of  it.     Whether 
^his  be  a  good  or  an  evil  we  do  not  now  mean  to  inquire.  We  ourselves 
hold  rather  to  the  lazzaroni  sect,  and  like  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and  sleep  or 
laugh,  and  let  the  deluder  and  deluded  scramble.  But  this  would  be  a 
idamnable  heresy  in  a  representative  of  the  most  bustling  and  money- 
getting  of  cities.    Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  high  degree  of  culti- 
vation, (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,)  and  of  commercial  prosperity, 
to  which   this  country  has  -attained,  are  desirable,  Mr.  Waithman 
xmght  to  regard  the  speculators  in  untried  and  uncertain  schemes,  as 
so  many  Curtius's,  willing  to  devote  themselves  for  their  country  and 
posterity.     We  know  that  they  have  no  suck  "  foolish  and  visionary  " 
iioti<H»,  and  that  they  generally  mean,  if  they  can,  to  make  money ; 
Irat  the  country,  which  would  not  have  the  improvements  if  there  were 
not  sanguine  and  "  speculative  "  men,  is  not  the  less  served  when  they 
•are  served  too.     When  they  are  ruined,  one  may  pity  them  if  the  evi- 
denee  they  went  upon  kas  crumbled  under  their  feet,  or  blame  them  if 
they  Trent  c^iKsone ;  but  all  this  affords  no  reason  for  Mr.  Waithman 
to  foam  at  the  mouth,  and.  throw  insinuations  to  the  right  and  left 
against  all  who  have  combined  with  others  to  attempt  a  scheme  either 
requiring  too  much  capital,  or  too  doubtful  in  its  issue^  to  be  risked 
Jiy  one  Or  by  half  a  dozen  men. 

Doubtless  this  form  of  commercial  undertakings  has  been  turned  to 
tolerable  account  by  certain  skilful  and  provident  individuals,  who 
took  care  of  fhemselvetS  in  tin^e;  but  it  is  really  a  farce,  which 
people  not  educated  in  habits  of  trade  cannot  keep  their  countenances 
»t,  to  see  the  prudish  airs  which  are  every  now  and  then  assumed  by 
thi  body  of  those  whose  education,  whose  faith  and  hope  it  is,  to  buy 
fbr  as  littk  as  they  can,  and  sell  for  as  much  as  they  can.  We  always 
regretted  that  the  bravest  man  of  the  age  dirtied  his  hands  with  Stock 
Exchange  business ;  but  that  was  a  matter  of  sentiment  with  us — a 
chiT^alrous  feeling  that  a  hero  ought  to  know  nothing  of  such  matters. 
The  rout  that  was  made  alwut  it, — as  if  that  specific  net  in  the  appro- 
priate plat;e,  and  among  the  appropriate  people,  was  any  thing  to  be 
shocked  at, — -was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his 
commission,  for  instance :  who  wonders,  who  blames,  who  thinks  it  very 
allocking  ?  Nobody  who  is  above  eighteen  in  knowledge  of  tlie  world. 
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^  n  est  du  metier;"  are  by  no  means  awake  and  alive  on  the  nubject 
ef  the  lofty  punctilios,  bonour,  or  tlie  generosity  of  tliat  brotlierbood. 
Bxqulsite  is   the  exhibition   of  elevptcd  feeling   now  making    by 
the   commercial   Times ; — the   Times  whicli  sells  itself  (we   do   not 
adopt  a  Gallicism  unadvisedly)  among  the  incrcbants,   and   stock- 
brokers, and   tradesmen   of  the   city  of  London.      We   wish    that 
Mr.  Hume  bad  not  been  so  very  prudent,  because  when  |)ftoplo  set 
them&elves  on  a  pedestal,  they  should  take  care  and  not  do  as  other 
men  do  ;  but  to  affect  that  other  men — all  men  who  are  in  the  money- 
getting  line — would  not  have  tried,  not  only  not  to  lose  money,  but  tO' 
get  it,  whether  by  Jew,  Greek,  bond  or  free,  exceeds  the  limits  of  digCH- 
tible  humbug.     A  word  more  as  to  "  delusions."     We  remember  tlinJt 
some  months  ago  a  druukeu  fellow,  named  Dobcll,  went  to  the  lata 
Lord  Mayor,  complaining  of  having  been  defrauded  by  the  Real  del 
Monte  Company,  and  giving  a  most  dcplorahle  account  of  mlnoAi 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  which,  as  it  afterwards  came  out,  he  had 
never  been.     His  story,  to  any  body  not  armed  in  ignorance,  wa»,  on- 
the  face  of  it,  a  gross  and  absurd  lie.     However  the  worthy  chief 
magistrate  thought  proper  to  let  fall  sapient  remarks,  doubts,  and' 
forebodings  as  to  the  '^  wild  and  speculative,  &c.  &c."  and  concluded 
with  the  following  most  enlightened  and  useful  observation ;  That 
when  these  schemes  were  first  broached,  the  public  were  "deluded** 
with  representations,  &c.  &c.  by  which  they  were  led  to  hope  that* 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  hold  of  mines  in  MexicOy  to  acquire 
Hnmense  wealth,  and   that  he  had  heard   that  bars  of  gold  had 
been    brought    as    samples   (quere,  of   ore  ?)  of  what    might    be 
expected.       We   canuot   swear   to   the   words ;    but   to   the   sense, 
er  rather   nonsense,    as   reported   in    the   papers,  wo   can.        Tho- 
worthy  Mayor  actually   spoke    as   if  he    had   been   informed,  and 
had   believed,  that   the  Real   del  Monte   Company  really   expected 
to   dig   up    bars   of  gold   as  fust   as    they   could    put   in   a    pick>. 
and  seemed  to  think  it  hard  that  he  and  other  intelligent  persoi^ 
had  been  so  grossly  "deluded."     But,  if  nobody  connected  with  thje 
Real  del  Monte  Company,  or  any  other  company,  ever  dreamt  of  find- 
ing gold  in  silver   mines,  much  less  gold  in  that  form  which  few 
mineralogists  would  venture  to  look  for,  whose  fault  is  it  if  lord- 
mayors  and  aldermen  sat  over  their  turtle,  and  suffered  themselves  to 
be  hoaxed  by  any  body  who  had  no  better  joke  in  hand,  with  stories 
of  bars  of  gold  1     Information — imperfect,  indeed,  but  sufficient  to 
guard  against  gross  "  delusions  ^ — ^was  to  be  had  by  any  man  whO' 
would  take  the   trouble  to   inquire.      Of  the  difficulties  and  ri8k^ 
attending  all  deputed  works,  and  of  the  degree  to  which  these  diffir 
culties  and  risks  are  increased  by  the  circumstances  of  a  remote  and 
unsettled  country,  every  man  of  ordinary  understanding  was  competent 
to  judge.     If  people  will  not  examine  nor  reflect,  the  Lord  help  'ern,, 
for  we  are  sadly  afraid  Alderman  Waithman  cannot.     Mining  cannot 
be  done  well  or  profitably,  for  any  length  of  time,  on  a  smaH  scale... 
Few  men  have  the  capital  requisite  to  get  a  deep  mine  into  full  work» 
ing ;  and  no  man  would  choose  to  risk  it  if  he  had.     A  sum,  which  it 
would  be  madness  to  stake  on  one  mine,  is  pretty  sure  to  give  a  fair 
return  when  scattered   over   many.      But  of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  this  matter,  Mr.  Waithman  is  obviously  in  deep  and  dark  igno- 
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ranee.  As  to  the  small  fry  of  Milk  Companies,  &c.&c.  who  did  not  see 
and  predict  their  fate?  When  the  j&eld  is  open  to  competition,  what 
do  the  individuals  or  the  public  want  more  ?  Mr.  Waithman  would 
render  his  constituents  a  greater  service  by  circulating  a  few  cheap 
.tracts  on  the  elements  of  political  economy,  (and  reading  them  him- 
self,) than  by  decrying  that  spirit  of  co-operation,  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  advantages  and  mitigating  the  calamities  of*society, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times.  His  attempt 
.to  isolate  every  man,  and  to  throw  him  upon  his  own  resources,  is  a 
proof  of  barbarian  ignorance.  He  disclaims  it  in  his  reply,  and 
loudly  declares  that  it  is  impossible  any  such  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  his  speech ;  but  here  again  Mr.  Waithman  is  mistaken. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  a  man  whom  one  blushes  ^to  see  thus  attacked  by 
implication,  drew  the  fair  and  legitimate  conclusion,  and  the  one 
which  every  body  but  Mr.  Waithman  will  draw.  If  Mr.  Waithman 
has  a  mind  to  expel  the  knaves  from  the  Honourable  House,  we  wish 
him  success,  but  we  also  wish  the  business  in  better  hands. 


MAGAZINIANA. 


Allan  Cunningham. — This  very  clever  writer,  whose  grand  sin  is 
that  he  nevier  knows  when  to  have  done,  has  published  a  never-ending 
novel.  For  certain  extended  narratives,  written  in  a  certain  periodi- 
cal, he  some  time  ago  acquired  the  name  of  the  long-taled  Cunning- 
ham. His  novel  is  only  in  three  volumes  of  the  usual  size,  and  yet  it 
is  the  longest  we  ever  read.  This  author  has,  we  would  swear,  the 
bump  of  space — he  gives  extension  to  every  thing  he  touches.  It  is 
only,  this  unfortunate  faculty  which  prevents  Mr.  Cunningham  from 
writing  works  of  imagination  of  great  value.  He  is  full  of  poetical 
feeling,  and  of  a  warm  love  of  nature,  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
his  fellow  men  ;  but  there  is  no  following  him  through  his  "  winding 
bout"  "  long  drawn  out.'*  The  other  failing  of  the  Paul  Jones  is 
extravagance.  In  a  dream  you  are  at  one  moment  fighting  a  duel,  at 
the  next  picking  blackberries  under  a  bush,  and  almost  at  the  same 
instant  ascending  in  a  balloon.  It  is  thus  with  all  Mr.  Cunningham's 
heroes ;  you  never  know  where  to  have  them.  It  is  like  hunting  a 
butterfly — ^you  attempt  to  put  your  hand  upon  a  personage  in  Europe 
—presto  he  starts  up  in  America,  and  back  again  to  Europe  via 
Africa,  before  you  can  make  a  stroke  at  him.  Nevertheless,  and  not- 
withstanding, we  recommend  Paul  Jones  to  our  readers,  especially 
to  those  who  are  enamoured  of  prose  far  gone  with  poetry. 


Major  Snodgrass's  Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War. — In  our 
last  Number  we  regretted  the  paucity  of  military  memoirs.  Major 
Snodgrass  has  added  another  very  able  narrative  to  the  few  we  had 
before.  It  is  a  clear,  plain,  and  sensible  description  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  invading  army:  it  is  moreover  well  written,  amusing,  and 
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iilBtnictive.     As  it  is  confined,  however,  almost  strictly  to  military 

affairs,  we  trust  some  other  officer  will  follow  his  example,  and  give  us 

some  sketches  of  manners,  scenery,  and  character.     Much  information 

of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Symcs's  mission,  but  more  is  desired. 

Xbe  Burmese  are,  in  many  respects,  a  very  singular  peojile.     Among 

other  curious  things  they  have  a  real  Order  of  architecture.     Each 

rank  or  class  has  its  peculiar  class  of  house  assigned  to  it ;  and  it  is 

death  to  dwell  in  a  house  which  deviates  in  the  slightest  particular 

firom  the  one  according  with  your  rank.  No  house  must  be  in  infra  dig, ; 

on  the  contrary,  a  pillar  or  cornice,  a  story  too  many  might  cost  a  man< 

his  life.     Hence  the  necessity  the  great  lie  under  when  travelling  of 

sending  workmen  in  advance  to  build  an  appropriate  house.     Instead 

of  despatching  a  courier  forward  to  order  post-horses,  the  Woondocks 

and  Wongees  of  Ava  dispatch  a  courier  to  run  up  a  house  against  the 

time  of  their  arrival. 


ROSSETTl's  ODE  TO  A  RIVULET. 

The  following  "  Ode  to  a  Rivulet,"  says  a  correspondent,  is  the  work  of  Ga- 
biicdle  Rossetti,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  two  rather  remarkable  Odes  or 
Sonnets  ;  the  one  written  by  Mr.  T.  Moore,  the  other  by  Lord  Byron ;  which  I  sub- 
join for  the  amusement  of  those  of  your  readers  who  take  any  interest  in  tracing 
the  stream  of  Helicon  to  its  fountain.  The  poem,  or  song  of  Mr.  T.  Moore,  embraces 
but  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  ideas ;  that  of  Lord  Byron  is  a  more  important  and 
brilliant  achievement.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Medwin's  Conversations.  The  noble  poet 
has  possessed  himself  of  the  Italian's  thoughts  and  images,  as  it  were  by  conquest 
rather  than  by  plunder ;  as  if  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  pretty  territory,  and 
rendered  it,  by  his  dominion,  more  happy,  more  ^rtile,  and  more  flounshing. 

I  have  also  added  a  more  literal  translation  of  the  original,  taken  from  the  Album 
of  a  gentleman,  who  has  favoured  me  with  the  information  I  have  communicated  above. 

Here  is,  first,  the  Ode  of  Gabrielle  Rossetti — 

Ad  un  Rutcello. 

Rio  felice,  che  declini 
A  irrigar  la  valle  apnea 
Dove  sta  la  mia  nemica 

Consigliandosi  con  te, 
Questo  pianto  or  tu  raccogli 
Ch'io  qui  verso  a  te  d'accanto, 
£  in  passar  con  questo  pianto 

Bacia  a  Clori  il  bianco  pie. 

Trasportar  cosi  potessi 
Qiiesta  immagine  langueute, 
E  con  gemito  dolente 

Implorar  da  lei  pieta : 
Mai  chi  sa  che  allor  Taltera 
Nel  mirar  Timmagin  mia 
L'onde  tue  non  turberia 

Con  novella  crudelta. 

Rio  pietoso,  allor  che  passi 
Con  sussurri  lenti  lenti, 
D'imitare  i  miei  lamenti, 

Flebil  no,  non  ti  scordar: 
Dille  tu :  Ti  muova,  o  bella, 
Un  amor  ch'e  puro  in  tutto, 
Com'e  puro  questo  ilutto 

Che  in  tribute  io  porto  almar. 
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Che  86  intenta  ai  propru  vezzi 
Non  udisse  i  sens!  tuoi, 
Meiitre  pasce  i  guard!  suoi 

Di  segreta  vanita ; 
Dille  allor :  superba  niiifa, 
Che  mi  vieni  ognor  d'intomo. 
Come  io  passo,  e  piu  non  torno, 

Passa  ancor  la  tua  betta. 

For  ear  parts  we  do  not  know  the  chronology  of  these  poeeis  ;  hot 
the  £aet  we  believe  to  be,  that  Rossetti,  who  is  now  in  Etughmd,  is  a 
mnch  yousger  man  than  either  Byron  or  Moore,  and  it  may  very  well 
be,  that  he  had  them  in  his  mind,  and  not  they  him. 

This  is  Mf  •  Moore's  Song  :— 

Flow  on,  thou  shining  river ; 

But  ere  thou  reach  the  sea. 
Seek  Ella's  bower,  and  give  her  . 

The  wreaths  1  fling  o'er  thee  : 
And  tell  her  fhiisrif  shs'U  be  mine. 

The  current  of  our  lives  shall  be 
With  joys  iHong  ^ir  course  to  shine. 

Like  those  sweet  flowers  on  thee. 

But  if  in  wandering  thidier 

Thou  find'st  she  mocks  my  prayer. 
Then  leave  those  wreaths  to  wither 

Upon  the  cold  bank  there : 
And  tell  her  thus,  when  youth  is  o'er. 

Her  lone  and  loveless  charms  shaH  he 
Thrown  by  upon  life's  weedy  shore. 

Like  those  sweet  flowers  from  thee. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  literal  translation  of  Gabrielle  Rossetti's  Ode  :-— 

Biver,  that  downward  rollest  thy  glad  waves. 

To  bathe  the  sunny  valley,  where  my  love. 
The  haughty  beauty  who  my  heart  enslaves. 

Along  thy  shores  d^ghts  to  muse  and  rove : 

Take  thou  my  tears,  the  tears  which  here  I  shed 
Upon  thy  brink,  and  bear  them  down  thy  stream ; 

And  where  her  fairy  feet  are  wont  to  tread. 

Kiss  thou  that  shore^  ah,  Iciss  her  feet  with  them. 

Would  thou  could'st  on  thy  chrvstal  waters  bear 

This  image  of  jny  grief  as  weU — impart 
My  sighs,  and  even  murmur  my  despair. 

To  wake  the  flame  of  pity  in  her  heart. 

Yet  if  thy  glassy  mirror  could  retain. 

And  bear  this  lading  image  to  hsr  view. 
Her  scorn  would  kindle  at  the  sight  again, 

Scorn  that  would  vex  thy  placid  waves  anew. 

Yet,  roll  on,  gentle  river,  roU  along. 

And  let  my  sorrows  .be  a  theme  for  thee : 
With  thy  sweet  murmurs  echo  thou  my  song. 

Mourn,  gentle  river,  and  remember  me. 

Ah !  tell  her  in  thy  passage  that  her  heart 
Might  yet  be  moved  by  passion  such  as  mine, 

A  passion  deep  and  constant,  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  each  transparent  wave  of  thine. 

Thy  tribute's  to  the  ocean — ^mine  to  her — 

But  if  enamour'd  of  herself  alone. 
She  scorns  to  lend  thy  gentle  voice  an  ear, 

And  seeks  in  thee  no  image  but  her  own ; 
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Then  l>id  the  haughty  fair  one  still  gaze  on 

I'hy  rapid  stream,  and  thelice  her  fate  discern : 
Her  charms  are  on  the  wane — her  lover  gone — 

Like  thy  waves,  never,  never  to  return. 


Paul  Jokes. — ^This  personage  has  lately  been  made  the  hero  of 
two  novels — one  by  €ooper,  the  other  by  Cunningham.  When  the 
papers  mentioned  in  the  following  extract  are  published,  something 
more  respecting  the  real  personage  may  be  expected  to  be  known : 

The  history  of  some  private  manuscripts  has  already  been  curious.  Our  readev 
will  recollect,  that  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  large  bundle  of  letters  was  l»rought  t9 
light  in  a  baker's  shop  in  New  York,  which  proved  to  be  tlie  private  correspoudenc^ 
of  Paul  Jones.  When  Paul  Jones  left  America  for  the  last  time,  he  committed  to  th« 
care  of  his  friend,  John  Ross,  of  Philadelphia,  several  packages  of  manuscript  papem* 
consbting  of  letters,  journals,  and  vouchers  of  his  landed  and  other  property  in 
America.  A  power  of  attxyrney  was  afterwards  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Hyslop,  merchant 
of  New  York,  to  receive  these  packages  in  trust,  for  the  heirs  of  Paul  Jones.  An  agent 
came  to  this  country,  and  settled  the  pecuniafy  affairs;  but  the  papers,  on  b^og 
examined,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hyslop,  in  trust,  as  undivided 
property,  belonging  equally  to  all  the  heirs  of  Paul  Jones.  At  length  Robert  Hyslop 
died,  and  the  papers  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  executor,  John  Hyslop,  baker,  in 
New  York.  This  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  somewhat  singular  circumstance^  of 
papers  of  this  sort  having  been  discovered  in  a  baker's  shop.  They  were  valuable,  ti 
containing  the  correspondence  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  Revolution. 

Another  remark  we  may  add  respecting  the  papers  of  Paul  Jones.  By  his  will  h» 
left  all  his  effects  to  his  two  sisters,  who  resided  at  or  near  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  them  and  their  children,  in  as  many  shares  as  there  wex9 
individuals  in  the  two  families,  constituting  his  two  sisters  guardians  of  their  respe^tivd 
children  during  their  minority.  In  1793,  one  of  the  sisters  and  the  hu^and  of  the 
other  went  to  Paris,  to  recover  a  debt  due  from  the  French  government  to  Paul  Jones, 
and  took  with  them  to  Scotland,  among  other  things,  aU  the  papers  left  by  him.  A 
division  of  the  effects  and  papers  was  immediately  made  by  a  gentleman  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  who  bound  themselves  to  abide  by 
his  decision ;  and  this  gentleman  pursued  an  extraordinary  course,  in  regard  to  the 
papers.  He  portioned  them  out  in  two  parcels,  by  weight  and  measure,  just  as  they 
happened  to  come  to  hand,  without  regard  to  their  value  or  connexion.  The  two 
families  resided  for  some  time  in  Scotland  ;  and  when  IVIr.  Duncan,  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  prepared  the  short  biographical  sketch  of  Paul  Jones,  for  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  he  appears  to  have  had  access  to  all  the  papers.  Since  that  time  a 
branch  of  one  of  the  families  has  removed  to  America,  and  brought  hither  a  part  of 
the  papers ;  all,  it  is  presumed,  which  this  branch  had  in  its  possession. 

A  few  years  ago  a  niece  of  Paul  Jones,  who  inherited  from  her  mother  the  portion 
of  papers  that  fell  to  her  lot,  made  an  overture  to  the  Historical  Society  .of  New  YoiIk 
to  pubUsh  them.  The  negotiation  was  not  successful ;  but  the  manuscripts  were  sent 
out  to  New  York  for  inspection,  where  they  now  remain  in  tlie  hands  of  an  individual  in 
trust  for  the  owner.  They  are  fair  copies,  collected  into  four  volumes,  the  three  first 
of  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  part  the  author  took  in  the  American  Revolution.  The 
last  volume  is  written  in  French,  and  is  devoted  wholly  to  his  services  in  Russia. 
The  contents  of  all  the  volumes  are  chiefly  letters  and  official  papers,  some  of  which 
have  been  published.  To  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  his  hfe,  but  by  what 
hand  we  know  not.  There  is  also  a  short  narrative  of  the  transactions  in  wluch  he 
was  engaged  during  the  American  war,  but  the  substance  of  this  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  which  he  presented  to  the  King  of  France.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  which  some 
way  or  other  crept  into  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  that  Paul  Jones  has  left  any 
thing  which  can  be  properly  called  a  memoir  of  his  own  life  by  himself.  What  is  to 
be  the  destiny  of  these  papers  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  are  obviously  essential  to 
any  correct  delineation  of  the  life  and  character  of  Paul  Jones. — North  AmericoH 
Review,  No.  43. 
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Dr.  Parr. — Wo  have  been  favoured  by  a  gentleman  of  literary 
eminence  with  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  by  Dr.  Parr  on  the  choice 
of  a  college : — 

Sept.  1789. 

Dear  Sir — Whether  the  clioice  of  your  father  be  ultimately  fixed  upon  Ch.  Ch.,  or 
upon  St.  John's,  you  will  be  placed  in  a  situation  very  proper  for  you  as  a  gentleman, 
and  very  useful  to  you  as  a  scholar.  If  you  were  entered  as  a  pensioner,  my  immediate 
decision  would  be  in  favour  of  St.  John's ;  for  in  that  society  you  would  have  the  most 
efficacious  assistance,  and  tlie  most  animating  encouragement  to  excel  in  philosophical 
as  well  as  classical  knowledge  ;  to  gain  in  the  one  more  than  Ojcford  can  supply  from 
the  general  course  of  its  studies,  and  to  gain  in  the  other  not  less  than  Ch.  Ch.  itself 
is  able  to  afford.  1  believe  the  aggregate  learning  of  St.  John's  to  surpass  that  of  any 
other  academical  society  in  England.  It  has  always  been  governed  by  eminent  tutors, 
and  always  distinguished  by  an  active  spirit  of  emulation.  You  are  told  that  Euclid 
prevails ;  you  should  also  be  told  that  Sophocles  and  Thucydides  are  not  unknown  to 
the  seniors,  or  neglected  by  the  young  men ;  and  that  this  college  has  for  many  years 
borne  away  a  full  and  splendid  portion  of  the  prizes  which  are  assigned  to  the  bache- 
lors, either  at  a  viva  voce  examination  in  the  ancient  writers  during  the  first  year,  or 
for  Latin  composition  during  the  second  and  third  years.  The  literature  of  tliis  country 
has  been  indebted  to  St.  John's  for  the  best  productions  in  classical  erudition,  in  ethicks, 
in  mathematicks,  in  theology.  Every  young  man  may,  if  he  pleases,  distinguish  him- 
self  for  classical  attainments  in  the  yearly  examinations ;  and  you  may  be  assured  that  the 
largest  stock  of  learning  which  any  man  ever  carried  with  him  from  the  publick  schools^ 
will  find  in  this  college  opportunities  for  improvement,  and  incitement  from  reward.  Mr. 
Whitemore  and  Mr.  Smith  are  tutors  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity  ;  one  of  them,  I 
know,  has  gained  the  classical  medal,  and  the  other  is  justly  considered  a  man  of  solid 
sense,  elegant  taste,  and  extensive  learning.  I  should,  without  hesitation,  pronounce 
a  young  man  defective  in  correctness  of  judgment  and  liberality  of  spirit  should  he  pre- 
sume to  speak  disrespectfully  of  such  instructors.  You  have  heard  from  your  gay  and 
wrong-headed  correspondent,  thatit  is  n  fashionable  college ;  and  so  will  conclude  from 
his  testimony  that  no  man  of  the  greatest  family  or  greatest  wealth  can  be  disgraced  by 
becoming  a  member  of  St.  John's.  I  am  oUiged,  however,  to  confess  that  the  most 
solid  advantages  of  the  college  are  not  always  of  use  to  young  men  of  fortune.  There 
and  every  where  else  in  Cambridge  they  are  dissipated  in  their  manners,  vain  of  their 
distinctions,  less  restrained  by  discipline,  and  less^  attentive  to  study.  A  fellow 
commoner  may  not,  therefore,  avail  himself  of  those  circumstances  which  give  the 
college  its  marked  and  indisputable  superiority.  But  remember,  good  sir,  that  every 
defect  of  this  kind  originates  in  the  mdolence,  conceit,  and  levity  of  the  student  him- 
self ;  and  depend  upon  it  if  you  were  to  enter  the  society  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
observe  its  rules,  and  to  profit  by  its  lectures,  you  would  find  your  attention  applauded, 
your  exertions  assisted,  and  your  attainments  rewarded  in  the  very  best  manner,  and 
with  the  very  best  effect. Of  Ch.  Ch.  I  cannot  speak  without  the  sincerest  appro- 
bation of  that  plan  which  Dr.  Bagot  introduced,  and  which  Dr.  Jackson  preserved  and 
compleated.  At  no  other  college  in  Oxford  so  few  invidious  and  mischievous  distinc- 
tions are  assigned  to  men  of  rank  and  opulence ;  all  the  members  are  compelled  to 
attend  the  lectures,  to  produce  compositions,  and  to  bring  their  talents  and  their  attain- 
ments to  an  open  and  honorable  test  at  examinations,  which  are  frequent,  public,  and 
impartial.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  mathematical  studies  of  this  college,  and 
yet  I  believe  them  to  be  sufficient  for  the  common  purposes  of  young  men  who  are  in- 
tended for  the  bar  or  for  the  senate  ;  but  their  classical  lectures  deserve  more  unqualified 
and  higher  praise :  they  are  given  by  very  good  scholars ;  they  are  attended  by  men  of 
all  ranks ;  tliey  are  pursued  with  a  noble  emulation  ;  they  are  encouraged  by  public 
honors ;  and  in  all  respects  they  promote  learning,  and  are  entitled  to  the  approbation 
of  all  learned  men.  1  have  the  happiness  to  know  both  the  master  of  St.  John's  and 
the  dean  of  Ch.  Ch.  Dr.  Craven  gained  both  mathematical  and  classical  honors 
at  Cambridge  ;  his  mind  is  stored  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  knowledge,  both  in  science 
and  in  languages  ;  he  writes  both  Latin  and  English,  not,  perhaps,  with  much  splen- 
dor, but  with  uncommon  correctness  and  perspicuity.  He  is  very  well  versed  in  He- 
brew, Persic,  and  Arabic.  His  life,  and  he  is  now  fifty  years  old,  his  whole  life,  I  say, 
has  been  steadily  and  uniformly  devoted  to  the  most  unwearied  study.  His  temper  is 
amiable,  his  morals  most  exemplarily  pure,  and  in  all  his  habits,  aud  in  all  his  opinions, 
there  is  a  charming  mixture  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  philosophical  dignity.     My 
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observations  upon  men  have  been  ptetty  large,  and  I  believe  exact.  But  I  tell  ^u 
with  great  ^cerity  and  great  confidence  tliat  I  never  knew  a  scholar  so  much  without 
affectation,  or  a  man  so  much  without  guile  as  Dr.  Craven.  Of  the  share  which  he 
takes  in  the  government  of  the  college  I  have  heard  little  ;  but  his  behaviour  is  per- 
fectly free  from  childish -pedantry  and  ofScial  arrogance,  and  his  principles  will  not 
permit  him  to  become  a  party  in  base  intrigue  and  wanton  oppression.  The  dean  of 
Ch.  Ch.  is  a  man  of  very  dim*rent,  but  of  most  respectable  character  ;  his  attainments 
in  mathematics  would  not  disgrace  him  even  among  the  rigours  of  a  Cambridge  exami- 
nation, and  his  classical  knowledge  is  very  extensive  and  very  profound.  To  the  best 
acquisitions  of  a  scholar,  he  has  added  the  finest  manners  of  a  gentleman.  He  has  a 
large  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  has  a  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
learning,  especially  in  his  own  society,  in  the  government  of  which  he  is  vigilant  with- 
out officiousness,  and  firm  without  austerity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  head  of  a  college  in 
either  university  who  takes  so  active  and  successful  a  share  in  enforcing  the  discipline 
of  the  society,  and  superintending  both  the  studies  and  the  morals  of  the  youngs  men. 
This  is  a  prominent  and  most  illustrious  part  of  Dr.  Jackson's  character,  and  gives 
him  a  right,  not  only  to  obedience  and  admiration  from  every  member  of  Ch.  Ch.,  but 
to  reverence  and  gratitude  from  every  man  living  who  is  able  to  calculate  the  import- 
ance of  virtue  and  learning.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  my  opinion  of  the  colleges  men- 
tioned in  your  letter,  and  am  sure  that  you  will  lead  a  happy  and  an  honorable  life  in 
either  of  them,  if  you  go  to  the  university  with  that  spirit  of  docility  and  obedience, 
with  that  earnest  desire  of  improvement,  and  that  just  respect  for  the  experience,  wis- 
dom, and  authority  of  those  by  whom  you  are  to  be  improved,  without  which  the  best 
institution  will  be  quite  unavailing,  and  with  which  you  will  have  reason  to  bless  the 
hour  that  put  you  under  the  auspices  of  a  Craven  or  a  Jackson.  Weigh  the  matter 
seriously ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  upon  your  guard  against  the  petulant  and  ground- 
less representations  of  superficial  and  conceited  young  men.  I  heartily  wish  you  well. 
Your  humble  servant. 

Parr. 

Dr.  Parr  to  S.  Abney,  Esq.  upon  Ch.  Church  and  St.  John's. 

Septemb.  1789. 


Chaucer. — A  modernization  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  and  some  of  his 
other  poems,  we  have  long  considered  a  desideratum.  It  is  in  part 
done  by  Dryden  ;  admirably  in  some  instances  has  he  reconceived  the 
ideas  of  the  author ;  but  he  in  general  departs  too  much  from  his 
text,  and  at  any  rate  has  left  much  to  be  done.  We  consider  the 
following  a  very  fair  specimen  of  what  is  wanted. 

THE  FRIAR, 

Of  one  of  the  Mendicant  Orders, 

Next  was  a  wanton  and  ^  jovKal  friar. 
As  wanton  as  fair  saint  could  well  desire. 
So  fair  of  speech  was  this  accomplished  brother. 
All  the  four  orders  had  not  such  another  : 
All  ease,  and  smiles,  and  complaisance  was  he  ; 
A  noble  prop  of  his  fraternity. 

His  company  by  all  the  'squires  *  was  sought. 
For  ever  some  new  jest  or  song  he  brought : 
Great  was  his  favour  with  good  women,  too. 
And  their  confessions  found  him  much  to  do ; 
For  sweetly  did  he  hear  them,  while  detailing 
Each  graver  error  and  each  venal  failing ; 
And  sweetly  did  he  use  his  elocution. 
In  giving  them  a  pleasant  absolution — 

♦  In  the  original,  frankeleins,  nearly  corresponding  to  our  modem  teim  *'  country 
gentlemen." 
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So  pleasant,  they  would'  ahnost  risk  tlieir  aool 
To  have  so  sweet  a  doctor  make  it  whole ; 
They  almost  found  a  pleasure  in  compunction,. 
To  have  it  soltened  by  such  soothing  unction. 

The  penanoe  he  imposed  was  never  hard— ' 
Whereby  he  gained  a  plentiful  reward  ; 
And  in  such  cases  an  abundant  gift 
Was  proof  enough  of  an  effectual  shrift : 
For  men  there  are  of  such  unmelting  heart. 
They  cannot  weept  although  they  solely  smart : 
Yet,  heaven  be  praised  !  for  such  as  could  not  force- 
A  tear  or  sigh,  there  still  was  one  resource  ; 
If  callous  otherwise  to  conscience'  lash. 
They  still  might  yield  the  holy  brethren  cash^ 

He  kept  a  stock  of  ornamented  knives. 
And  other  toys,  to  give  to  comely  wives : — 
And  truly  his  was  a  seducing  voice ; 
He  sang  a  song  that  made  the  heart  rejoice ; 
He  chaunted  many  a  merry  tune  and  lay. 
And  blithely  could  he  while  the  hours  away  y 
His  person  too,  was  goodly  to  behold. 
Of  fair  complexion  and  athletic  mould. 

Full  well  the  taverns  m  each  town  he  knew,- 
And  all  the  hostlers,  and  the  tapsters  too, 
Much  hetter  than  the  beggars,  blind,  or  lame> 
Or  leprous ;  and  indeed  it  had  been  shame 
To  his  profession  and  his  reverend  worth. 
To  hold  communion  with  that  scum  of  earth ; 
Such  intercourse  would  profit  him  hut  little  ; 
He  sought  the  rich,  and  such  as  dealt  in  victual — 

But  above  all,  his  honest  gains  to  help. 
He  fawned  and  flattered  like  the  best  bred  whelp. 
A  certain  rent  for  certain  bounds  he  paid. 
Which  sacred  limits  no  one  durst  invade  : 
His  smooth  insinuations  none  withstood. 
The  cleverest  heggar  of  his  brotherhood ; 
For  had  a  widow  hut  a  single  sous, 
So  pleasant  was  his  "  in  principio," 
That  he  would  have  a  farthing  ere  he  went; 
And  thus  his  gains  were  treble  of  his  rent. 

Our  friar  on  love-days  t  was  in  great  request. 
The  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  feast  ; 
Wo  half-starved  cloisterer  with  thread-bare  cope. 
But  rather  like  a  cardinal  or  pope, — 
As  plump  in  flesh,  and  comfortably  clad, — 
And  when  he  spoke,  a  gentle  Usp  he  had. 
To  make  his  English  sweet  upon  his  tongue  ; 
And  when  he  play'd  upon  a  harp  and  sung, 
There  kindled  in  his  eyes  a  glistening  light. 
As  the  stars  twinkle  in  a  frosty  night. 


t  These  were  certain  days  appointed  for  the  amicable  settling  of  differences  among 
the  country  people,  by  the  mediation  (we  suppose)  of  such  pacific  spirits  as  our  friar; 
whose  unction  seems  to  have  had  great  virtue  on  such  cases.  For  a  more  particular 
explanation,  see  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
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Neapolitan  Piety. — From  a  little  work  jast  published  at  Bath, 
called  Transalpine  Memoirs,  we^extract  the  followiog  "  good  thing." 
We  wish  the  rest  of  the  volumes  were  as  amusing : 

An  Italian,  not  a  Neapolitan,  and  on  tLat  account  desirous  of  turning  into  ridicule 
whatever  is  Neapolitan,  told  me  that  he  had  just  been  hearing  a  panegyric  on  St. 
-Januarius.  Having  brought  the  saint  into  heaven,  the  preacher  had  begun  to  consider 
what  place  he  shoidd  there  assign  to  him.  **  Where  shall  we  put  him,"  he  said ;  **  not 
on  the  right  hand  of  Almighty  God,  for  there  is  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  not  on  the , 
left  hand,  for  there  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  not  on  the  right  of  our  Saviour,  for  there  is 
St.  Petdr — **  Padre, ^*  exclaimed  a  lazzaroni,  rising  from  his  seat,  ''  Padre,  ecoo,  poteli 
metterlo  qui,  che  mene  vado" — "  Look,  father,  you  may  put  him  here,"  pointing  to  hii 
cseat,  "  lor  I  am  going  away." 


Serious  Poetry.— Under  this  title,  a  very  well  selected  volume  of 
poetry  has  just  heen  published*  It  is  a  thick  well-printed  volume, 
and  cbntains  much  good  verse,  and  very  little  trash.  As  a  specimen, 
we  give  an  affecting  poem  by  Wolfe,  the  author  of  the  celebrated' 
Elegy  on  Sir  John  Moore : — 

VERSES. 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  veeep  for  thee  ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be  : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o*er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last ! 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more  ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  again ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook. 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say. 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid  -, 
And  now  I  feel,  a»  well  I  may. 

Sweet  Mary  !  thou  art  dead ! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart. 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  I  have. 

Thou  seemest  still  my  own  ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone  ! 

I  do  not  think,  who  e'er  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  sooth  this  heart. 

In  thinking  too  of  thee  \ 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before. 
As  fancy  never  could  have  C^awn, 

And  never  can  restore ! 


*^*  The  inexorable  shears  of  our  printer  have  cut  off  the  fairest  and  largest  portioa 
of  our  M€Lgazimana.  Many  of  our  Correspondents,  who  must  lie  in  the  press  for  ft 
month,  would  have  found  themselves  honourably  commeraorated.'-^ED. 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 

Amt. 
paid. 

Per 

share. 

INSURANCE  OFFICEi 
Albion - 

3. 

500 

100 

100 

50 

100 
50 
500 
100 
25 
20 
2P 

100 
100 
400 
100 

100 

100 

400 

40 

).10O 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Amt. 
paid. 

Per 

share. 

Ashtoo .; 

100 
17  10 

loa 

133 
100 

57 

40 

47 
100 
100 

40 

85 
140 
100 
100 

78 

100 
100 
100 
40 
100 

100 

50 
100 
100 

60 

90 
50 
30 
50 
18 
50 

150 
260 
1100 
lOO 
294 

18 

24 

37 

38a 

660 

34 

85 

800 

1850 

250 

43  10 

73 
83 
85 
29 
200 

121 
74 
28 
93 
65 

160 
90 
25 
44 
10 
56 

50 

10 

5 

5 

100 

10 

5 

50 

10 

.12  10 

2 

2 

100 

80 

8 

225 

20 

15 
18 
400 
27  10 

6 
35. 
10 

5 
13 
20 
10 

2  10 

56 

Birminghwtt ^. . . . 

Coventry 

Alliance . 

9 

Ditto  Marine 

4  10 

Elleamcre  and  Chester 

Atlas 

8  10 

Grand  Junction 

Globe 

Guardian 

Hope 

Imperial  

Ditto  Life 

140 

Huddersfield 

18  10 

Kennet  and  Avon 

5    5 

Lancaster 

90 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 

8 

Oxford 

London  

20 

Regent's  ..'.....'.......'.• 

Protector  .'....■..... 

1     5 

Rochdale 

Rock 

Royal  Exchange 

I^INES. 

Anglo-Mexican . . .  > 

Ditto  Chili 

3 

Stafford  and  Worcester 

Trent  and  Mersey 

250 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 

Worcester  ditto 

DOCKS. 
Commercial 

50 
6 

East  India 

Bolanos 

Bi-azilian 

Castello  

Chilian  

Columbian 

305 

London 

28 

St.  Catherine's 100 

West  India 

14 

WATER  WORKS. 
East  London 

Mexican 

Real  Del  Monte 

United  Mexican 

10 

600 

20 

Grand  Junction 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Comj 

British  Iron  Ditto , . . . . 

Canada  Ditto,  Ditto 

Columbian  Ditto 

Kent 

South  London 

West  Middlesex 

• 

GAS  COMPANIES. 

16 

27 

13 

2 

Ditto,  New 100 

General  Steam  Navigation  . . 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 

Rio  de  la  PlaU  Comn 

Van  Diemen's  Land  Ditto  . . 

5  10 

Phoenix 50 

Imperial 

United  General 60 

Westminster 

16 
6 
3  10 

Robert  W.  Moor^,   Broker, 
20,  Token-house -yard,  Lothbury. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  ARE  ANNOUNCED  FOR  THE 

PRESENT  MONTH. 

Practical  Elocution;  or  Hints  to  Public  Speakers.  By  H.  J.  Prior,  Teacher  of  Elo- 
cution, &c.  &c.     1  vol.  12mo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Oharacter  of  Mr.  Robert  Spence,  late  Bookseller  of  York. 
By  Richard  Burdekin. 

A  Trip  to  Ascot  Races ;  upwards  of  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  coloured  after  life 
and  nature.  Dedicated  to  his  Majesty  Geo.  IV.  By  Pierce  Egan.  The  plates  etched 
and  coloured  by  Mr.  Theodore  Lane. 

An  Early  Chronicle  of  London,  written  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  now  for  the 
first  tinae  printed  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

An  Account  of  Public  Charities,  digested  from  the  Reports  of  tlie  Commissioners  on 
Charitable  Foundations ;  with  Notes  and  Comments.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Cabinet 
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The  valley  of  Andorra  is  separated  from  the  French  department  of 
the  Ari^ge  by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees.  A  number  of  torrents 
descending  from  their  snowy  summits,  are  soon  collected  into  three  or 
four  considerable  streams^  which  are  successively  combined  into  one 
river,  the  Embalire,  and  finally  fall  into  the  Segre,  at  La  Seu  de 
Urgel,  about  ten  miles  below  the  frontiers  of  the  republic.  The  deep 
and  narrow  valleys  formed  by  these  torrents,  and  the  intervening 
mountains,  constitute  the  territory  of  the  state.  The  boundary  line, 
therefore,  lies  on  all  sides  along  the  centre  of  lofty  ridges,  interrupted 
only  by  the  narrow  chasm  through  which  the  Embalire  makes  its  exit, 
and  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  gate  to  the  republic.  Towards 
France  and  Arragon  numerous  passages  (here  called  port 8^  establish 
a  communication,  over  the  mountains,  with  the  contiguous  valleys  of 
Caroll,  Ax,  Vicdessos,  Signer,  &c.  and  some  of  them  are  much  fre- 
quented in  summer.  During  the  winter  months  the  snow  renders  them 
impassable,  and  then  the  narrow  pathway  which  winds  along  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Embalire,  at  the  foot  of  high  over-hanging 
rocks,  is  the  only  practicable  road  to  the  city  and  state  of  Andorra. 

Before  the  French  Revolution,  the  judiciary  power  is  said  to  have 
been  exercised  by  two  viguiera,  n&med,  the  one  by  the  king  of  France, 
the  other  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel,  without  appeal  in  criminal  causes, 
and  with  appeal  to  the  power  who  had  named  the  viguier  in  the  case 
of  civil  affairs.  The  police  was  kept  in  each  of  the  six  commonalties* 
of  the  republic,  by  two  consuls,  named  by  the  general  council  of  the 
state,  and  a  tribute  of  some  thirty  or  forty  pounds  was  paid  alternately 
to  the  bishop  of  Urgel  and  to  the  county  of  Foix.  But,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  all  these  forms  were  abolished,  as  savouring  of 
feudality,  and  if  ever  they  had  really  been  so  regularly  organized, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  at  present.  There  may  indeed  still  exist 
a  general  council  of  the  valley,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members, 
as  described  in  the  above  mentioned  Revue  Encyclopedique,  and  it 
may  possibly  meet  on  extraordinary  occasions  ;  but  these  must  occur 
very  seldom,  for  those  inhabitants  whom  I  questioned  knew  nothing 
about  It.  When  I  asked  who  were  their  governors,  they  pointed  to 
the  tree  of  liberty,  which  rears  its  lofty  head  over  the  centre  of  every 
village,  and  said  they  were  free ;  no  man  had  a  right  to  control  their 
actions.  "  We  pay  no  taxes,"  said  they ;  "  we  are  not  tormented  by 
gendarmes,  green-coats ,  or  rats-de-cave  ;t  we  want  no  passports  to 
quit  our  country,  we  are  favourably  received  by  our  neighbours,  who 
dare  not  enter  our  territory  without  our  leave,  not  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  criminals  and  outlaws.  We  protect  all  those  who  seek  an  asylum 
amongst  us ;  and  our  valley  contains,  at  the  present  moment,  a  large 
number  of  Spaniards,  who  have  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand." 
"  But  when  crimes  are  committed  in  your  territory,  when  you  quarrel 
among  one  another,  who  settles  your  disputes  ?  "     "  El  ScSor  Rector." 

•  These  commonalties  are  Canillo,  Encamp,  Ordifio,  La  Massara,  Andorra-la- Vieia, 
and  San- Julia,  all  of  them  very  coasiderable  Tillages ;  besides  which  there  are  a  great 
number  of  smaller  villages,,  thtit  name  being  given  to  any  group  of  a -dozen  or  more 
houses,  collected  round  a  tree  of  liberty.  There  are  also  Mimeroos  solitary  fanns» 
wherever  the  valleys  are  broad  enough  to  admit  of  habitation. 

t  Green-coats  and  rats-de-cave*  These  are  the  nick-names  given  in  the  South  of 
Knmce  to  custom-house  officers,  whose  uniforms  are  green ;  and  to  the  inspectors  of 
the  droits-reunis,  or  excise  on  spirituous  liquors. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ANDORRA. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  borders  of  Catalonia,  lies  the 
wild  and  picturesque  valley  of  Andorra,  a  little  republic,  priding  itself 
in  the  freedom  and  independence  it  has  preserved  for  centuries.  It 
boasts  of  the  respect  paid  to  its  territory  during  the  various  broils 
that  have  agitated  the  contiguous  provinces  of  two  powerful  nations, 
and  glories  in  the  having  always  afforded  a  safe  asylum  for  refugees 
of  all  dcscripitions.  Some  persons  might  indeed  be  inclined  to 
suppose,  that  they  have  been  neglected  from  their  insignificance,  or, 
perhaps,  through  ignorance  of  their  existence ;  but  such  sentiments 
cannot,  of  course,  be  entertained  by  the  high-minded  Andorrans. 

So  little,  however,  are  they  known  to  their  neighbours,  that  many 
have  lived  for  years  within  sight  of  the  very  mountains  which  form 
their  boundaries,  without  having  ever  heard  so  much  as  the  name  of 
Andorra.  Some  attention  was  at  last  excited  by  the  accidental  men- 
tion, during  the  last  Spanish  war,  of  a  neutral  state,  whose  inde- 
pendence had  been  alike  respected  by  both  the  contending  parties  ; 
and  a  short  sketch  of  its  political  situation  and  government  was 
published  in  the  Revue  Eucyclopedique  for  February,  1823.  This 
account  related  only  to  its  state  previous  to  the  French  Revolution^ 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  intimated,  that  it  had  undergone  some 
change  in  consequence  of  that  event.  My  curiosity  was  thus  excited ; 
and  some  time  after,  during  the  course  of  an  excursion  over  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
visit  to  this  "  happy  valley,''  where  I  spent  a  few  days  enjoying  its 
natural  beauties;  but  no  less  delighted  when  I  returned  to  Mont 
liouis,  to  find  myself  once  more  in  a  civilized  country. 

Feb.  1826.  L 
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"  And  if  two  villages,  each  with  its  curate,  fall  out  together,  what 
do  you  then  do  ?  "  They  did  not  seem  to  admit  the  possibility  of  this, 
but  my  guide  hinted  to  me,  that  then  they  fight  it  out.  And  there 
was  nothing  in  the  general  looks  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  in  one  or  two 
little  occurrences  of  which  I  was  almost  an  eye-witness,  which  might 
tend  to  contradict  the  assertion. 

It  appears  that  these  curates  are  the  real  governors.  A  little  less 
ignorant  than  their  parishioners,  they  have  just  sense  enough  to  keep 
up  that  superstitious  reverence  to  the  clerical  habit  which  ensures 
implicit  faith  in  their  doctrines,  and  passive  obedience  to  their  dictates. 
They  all  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  bishop  of  Urgel ;  and 
inasmuch  as  they  are  disposed  to  conform  to  his  will,  they  are  under 
his  dominion.  But,  in  fact,  his  influence  is  small,  and  would  perhaps 
be  totally  annihilated,  were  he  to  attempt  to  contradict  his  subor- 
dinates, f  here  exists  also  a  viguier,  who  resides  in  the  capital,  where 
he  has  something  less  to  do  tlian  a  French  "  maire  de  village,"  and  is 
probably  as  frequently  absent  on  smuggling  expeditions  as  any  of  the 
citizens.  Some  years  ago,  a  deputation  was  sent  t©  the  French 
minister  of  the  interior,  aipplying  for  the  confirmation  of  this  ma- 
gistrate. The  minister  never  having  heard  of  the  nation  which  sent 
these  ambassadors,  applied  to  his  colleague  of  foreign  aifairs,  who 
knew  just  as  little  of  the  matter ;  so,  after  referring  to  the  map,  to 
ascertain  its  existence,  they  turned  over  their  old  archives,  and 
discovering  at  last  the  titles  to  this  right  of  suvrainetd,  confirmed  the 
viguier  in  his  office. 

It  may  appear  a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  after  so  many  wars  between 
the  two  bordering  nations — after  such  frequent  and  bloody  disputes 
about  comparatively  insignificant  portions  of  territory,  this  apparently 
rich  and  populous  valley  should  have  escaped  the  grasp  of  either  of  the 
rival  powers,  when  at  last  their  respective  boundaries  were  determined 
upon,  and  definitively  marked  out.  The  matter  is  thus  explained  by 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  contrived,  say  they,  by  an  archbishop,  who 
was  all-powerful  in  Roussillon  at  the  time  of  the  demarcation,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  His  object  was  to  encourage  the  contraband 
trade,  fteling,  as  he  did,  a  peculiar  affection  for  smugglers.  He  was 
persuaded  that  they  were  very  useful  members  of  society  in  general, 
and  particularly  beneficial  to  his  own  diocese,  of  which  an  unequivocal 
proof  was  furnished  by  the  flourishing  state  of  his  private  coffers.  JSia 
heart  melted  into  pity  at  the  thoughts  of  the  numerous  toils  and 
hardships  to  which  that  excellent  class  of  persons  were  every  where 
exposed^-driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  merciless  persecution  of 
the  green-coats — and  he  thought,  that  in  Christian  charity  and 
gratitude,  he  ought,  now  that  he  had  so  good  an  opportunity,  to 
procure  them  an  asylum  where  they  would  be  safe  from  pursuit.  He 
therefore  selected  the  valley  of  Andorra,  as  being  happily  situated  for 
the  purpose  ;  and,  as  a  farther  encouragement  to  the  trade,  he  made 
a  number  of  other  ingenious  arrangements  (at  Livia  and  elsewhere) 
whereby  neutral  roads,  and  other  such  convenient  pretexts,  might 
occasionally  save  them  from  a  fine  or  a  seizure.  Such  is  the  story,  as 
it  was  told  to  me :  whether  the  effects  which  may  now  be  observed, 
really  originated  in   his  contrivance,  or  whether  the  story  has  been 
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invented  to  account  for  the  eflfects,   is  more  than  I  can  at  present 
determine  ;  but  the  tale  is  very  probahle. 

Smuggling  is,  indeed,  their  chief  occupation,  almost  the  only  one, 
besides  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  which  the  nature  of  their  country 
affords.  Tlieir  rugged  mountains,  rising  one  above  another  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
clothed  with  forests  of  pine  and  beech,  or  with  luxuriant  summer 
pastures,  descend,  towards  the  southern  extremity,  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  Spanish  plains.  With  this  immense  declivity,  in  the  short 
distance  of  forty  miles,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  too  precipitous 
to  admit  of  cultivation — of  cultivation  without  more  toil  and  labour 
than  the  Audorrans  are  willing  to  bestow.  This  hardy,  but  indolent 
race  of  men,  can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  imitate  the  persevering 
industry  of  their  northern  neighbours,  to  cover  with  corn-fields,  "or 
water-meadows,  every  spot  of  land  where  a  footing  can  be  obtained 
by  the  labourer ;  nor  to  suspend  themselves,  by  means  of  a  rope 
fastened  round  their  bodies,  whilst  they  mow  those  fields  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  The  Andorrans  are  not  so  laborious  ; 
they  must  have  rich  crops  with  little  exertion,  or  they  will  have  no. 
crops  at  all.  When  they  scatter  their  seed,  they  merely  scratch  over  with 
their  primitive  ara*>^,(in  nameand  inform  the  Roman  aratrum,^  the 
little  plains  which  border  the  Embalire,  and  other  torrents,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  deep  valleys.  Relying  upon  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
frequency  of  showers,  and  the  richness  of  the  alluvial  soil  washed 
down  from  the  over-hanging  forests,  for  the  farther  care  of  their  fields^ 
they  leave  nature  to  bring  forth  what  crops  she  pleases.  Higher  up 
the  valleys,  where  the  cultivation  of  grain  would  be  attended  with 
more  difivculty,  their  agricultural  labours  are  confined  to  the  directing 
the  course  of  some  of  the  smaller  torrents,  so  as  to  irrigate  their 
meadows.  But  here  again  they  leave  the  rest  to  nature ;  the  large 
umbelliferous,  and  some  other  noxious  plants,  so  common  amongst 
these  mountains,  are  suffered  to  overgrow  and  to  smother  the  more 
delicate,  bait  more  useful  and  nutritive  grasses. 

The  greater  part  of  the  territory  consists  in  mountain  pasture,  a 
portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  summer  feed  of  as  many  ajieep  or 
goats  as  they  can  entertain  in  winter  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys. 
The  remaining  mountains,  those  in  particular  which  border  upon  the 
French  territory,  are  let  out,  for  the  summer  months,  to  their 
neighbours,  and  the  rents  they  obtain  suffice  to  pay  any  charges  that 
may  fall  upon  the  several  commonalties.  Their  woods  are  of  no  great 
'  value.,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the  timber.  Some 
iron  mines  are  also  worked  near  the  Soulane,  or  pass  of  the  Ari^ge, 
but  their  produce  is  at  present  of  very  small  importance. 

The  valley  is,  however,  populous;  and,  compared  to  the  interior  of 
Catalonia,  it  is  rich.  The  extent  to  which  the  contraband  trade, 
between  France  and  Spain,  is  carried  by  the  inhabitants,  not  only 
serves  for  their  support,  but  enables  them,  during  their  absence,  to 
call  in  labourers  from  the  department  of  the  Aridge  for  the  gathering 
in  of  their  scanty  harvests,  and  for  the  collecting  the  forage  which  is 
to  serve  for  their  mules'  winter  fodder.  In  these  smuggling  expeditions, 
the  Andorrans  are  generally  employed  by  French  merchants  of  the 
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valley  of  Caroll,  who  contrive  to  amass  considerable  fortunes,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  seizures  made  by  the  custom-house  officers, 
of  whom  there  are  no  less  than  six  brigades  in  that  single  valley.  Ou 
the  Spanish  side,  the  chief  entrepots  are  Puycerda  and  La  Seu  dc 
Urgel,  though  the  Andorrans  often  hire  themselves  and  their  mules 
for  much  more  distant  expeditions.  The  smuggled  articles  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  so  much  value  as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose.  Paper, 
rags,  mules,  and  a  few  articles  of  French  manufacture,  are  exchanged 
for  Spanish  piastres,  and  small  quantities  of  tobacco,  chocolate,  cork, 
&c.  as  well  as  red  caps  and  spardilles  for  the  Roussillon  peasantry. 
A  great  many  leeches  are  also  collected  in  the  marshes  of  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Spain,  and  imported  into  France  over  the  Pyrenfean 
passes.  The  illicit  trade  of  Spirituous  liquors,  so  common  in  all 
countries,  is  carried  on  in  a  proportionate  degree  along  this  frontier. 

The  Andorrans  have  no  idea  of  any  of  the  common  comforts  of  life. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the  exterior  appearance  of  their 
villages,  unless  it  be  the  interior  of  their  houses.  Having  no  carts, 
nor  wheel,  carriages  of  any  description,  they  do  not  want  streets 
broader  than  what  will  enable  two  loaded  mules  to  pass  one  another. 
Along  these  winding,  steep,  and  stony  lanes,  their  houses  are  crowded 
in  irregular  groups,  rising  one  above  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  so  situated  that,  to  reach  their  stables,  the  mules  have 
often  to  scramble  up  a  long  flight  of  rough  steps  hewn  in  the  rocks. 
The  colour  of  the  houses  is  as  dismal  as  that  of  the  surrounding 
precipices,  or  of  the  dark  evergreens  which  overshadow  their  base. 
In  the  interior,  the  uniform  sable  hue,  both  of  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
induced  me  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  paint  them  that 
colour ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the  smoke  of 
the  pine-wood,  allowed  to  make  its  exit  more  frequently  through  the 
door- way  or  the  window,  than  up  the  chimney.  In  winter  this  smoke 
is  much  increased,  as  the  pine-wood  serves  them  for  illumination  as 
well  as  for  fuel ;  candles  and  oil  seldom  find  their  way  here.  Glass  is 
a  commodity  absolutely  unknown  in  this  republic.  The  holes  called 
windows  are  roughly  closed  at  night  by  wooden  shutters,  which 
being  never  painted,  exhibit  signs  of  decay,  gradual  decay,  long 
before  any  repair  is  thought  necessary.  White-washing  is  not  much 
more  common  than  paint ;  I  met  with  but  two  plaistered.  houses  in  the 
capital,  and  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  in  the  other  villages. 

In  such  a  country  it  cannot  be  expected  that  travellers  should  meet 
with  very  superior  accommodation.  Before  I  visited  the  valley,  I  had 
heard  of  its  discomforts,  and  made  my  provisions  accordingly  ;  yet  it 
was  a  considerable  relief  to  me  when  I  had  recrossed  the  frontier.  On 
my  first  arrival  at  Andorra,  I  was  conducted  to  what  was  said  to  be 
the  best  oustal,  which  the  etymologist  may  call  a  hotel,  but  the  ex- 
perienced traveller  must  translate  a  hovel.  My  guide  stopped  before 
a  mean  looking  door,  through  the  chinks  of  which  I  could  discover  a 
rack  and  manger,  and  some  large  leathern  wine  jars,  the  only  indication 
of  its  being  a  public  house  of  entertainment.  No  friendly  inscription 
was  there,  to  convey  any  hope  that  the  interior  of  the  house  might  be 
found  more  agreeable  than  the  exterior  appearance.  I  knew  I  could 
no  longer  expect  the  professions  of  liberality  so  pompously  announced 
by  French  innkeepers,  who  "  donncnt  a  boire  et  h  manger;*'  but  I 
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looked  out  in  vaio  for  the  safer  and  more  friendly  intimation,  "  Id 
on  loge  a  pied  et  k  cheval."  Not  a  withered  bush  could  be  discovered 
to  indicate  the  sale  of  refreshments ;  nor  even  the  busy  hostess,  always 
ready  in  remote  villages,  to  question,  if  not  to  welcome,  extraordinary 
visitors.  Caou  ya  ?  (who's  there  ?)  and  Ya  pas  deque  ?  (is  no  one 
there  ?)  had  been  repeated  with  many  a  loud  thump  at  the  door,  when 
an  old  woman  appeared  at  last,  but  with  the  unwelcome  intelligence, 
that  we  must  go  and  seek  a  lodging  elsewhere,  as  the  only  bed  she 
had  was  occupied  by  her  sick  husband. 

At  the  second-best  and  only  remaining  inn,  (second-best  in  repu- 
tation, but  without  much  difference  in  appearance,)  I  met  with  a 
better  fortune.  This  house  had  two  beds,  one  was  occupied  by  the 
family,  and  the  other,  in  the  garret,  was  offered  to  me.  The  lower 
part  of  the  house  consisted  of  a  stable,  cellar,  or  store-house ;  it  would 
be  hard  to  s^y  which  to  call  it,  or  whether  to  consider  it  as  one  room 
or  three.  The  first  story  contained  the  kitchen,  on  the  floor  of  wbich 
cwere  stretched  half  a  dozen  Ariege  reapers,  snoring  out  their  siesta. 
In  one  corner  was  an  alcove,  or  cupboard,  the  family  bed-place,  in 
which  a  poor  infant  was  struggling  to  release  its  limbs  from  the 
swaddling  bandages,  whilst  its  elder  brother  was  squalling  for  his 
dinner.  On  the  opposite  side  was  the  fire-place,  enclosed  by  a  high 
wooden  partition,  with  the  hearth  in  the  middle,  atid  wooden  benches 
all  around.  Here  were  the  hostess  and  her  maid  frying  -some  bacon 
and  eggs,  the  fumes  of  which,  combining  with  the  thick  smoke  of  the 
fuel,  after  circulating  over  the  whole  house,  found  its  exit — not 
through  the  funnel  shaped  chimney,  placed  for  the  purpose  nearly 
over  the  fire-place,  but  by  the  doors  and  windows,  to  which  was 
directed  the  strong  current  that  was  pouring  down  the  chimney. 
Among  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  this  room  were  two  or  three  half- 
starved  cats,  prowling  about  for  what  they  could  steal ;  the  reapers* 
dogs  slumbering  by  the  side  of  their  masters,  and  here  and  there  a 
cock  or  a  hen  picking  up  the  crumbs. 

When  the  first  bustle  of  my  arrival  was  over,  I  was  conducted  to 
my  bed-room,  a  large  garret,  without  windows  or  fire-place,  but  well 
supplied  with  light  and  air  from  between  the  tiles  of  the  roof,  and 
with  the  kitchen  fumes  through  the  chinks  of  the  boarded  floor. 
Here  was  a  stump  bedstead,  and  upon  it  a  paillasse,  and  the  Andorran" 
succedanium  for  blankets  and  sheets — a  large  sack,  made  of  untanned 
sheepskins,  the  wool  being  inside.  The  wealthy  citizens  sleep  off  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  in  these  odoriferous  beds  ;  sometimes  two  or  three 
in  the  same  sack,  independently  of  the  myriads  of  smaller  bed-fellows, 
whose  presence  they  arc  not  aware  of.  The  domestics  and  poorer 
peasantry,  following  their  mules  to  the  stables,  stretch  themselves  upon 
the  straw  which  thev  steal  from  the  litter  ;  or,  wrapped  in  their  large 
woollen  cloaks,  lie  aown  on  a  bench,  a  table,  or  the  kitchen  floor. 

The  food  which  I  met  with  was  not  more  refined  than  the  domestic 
conveniences,  but  in  that  respect  I  was  told,  that  I  visited  the  valley 
at  an  unlucky  moment.  The  men  were  all  out  on  various  expeditions  ; 
the  women  were  mostly  assisting  the  reapers  and  hay-makers;  the 
butcher  therefore  did  not  kill  any  meat ;  the  hot  weather  had  moreover 
lasted  some  time,  and  the  winter  provisions  of  bacon  were  expended,  or 
turned  rancid.    The  cheeses  were  all  alive  ;  even  milk  was  scarce,  for 
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but  few  of  the  kids  had  as  yet  been  taken  from  their  mothers.  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  stores  I  had  brought  with  me  ;  to  which 
was  added  a  young  goat,  sacrificed  upon  the  express  condition  that  I 
should  purchase  the  whole  ;  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  such  as  it  was,  and 
the  only  loaf  of  white  bread  that  the  city  of  Andorra  could  furnish. 
The  natives  live  chiefly  upon  rye  bread,  rostes,  (fried  bacon,)  and 
soup,  generally  made  by  boiling  some  fat  of  salt  pork,  and  a  root  or 
two  of  garlick,  in  a  large  kettle  of  wjater,  and  pouring  the  liquor  over 
a  dish  full  of  slices  of  brown  bread.  In  winter  they  are  said  to  live 
much  better,  and  eat  both  beef  and  mutton,  besides  sausages,  and 
other  preparations  of  pork.  Game,  such  as  hares,  partridges, 
ptarmigans,  woodcocks,  &c.,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  but  at  the 
time  of  our  visits  the  peasants  were  all  too  busy  for  shooting. 

During  my  short  stay  among  these  republicans,  I  had  not  sufficient 
opportunities  for  forming  any  correct  estimate  of  their  morals.  They 
certainly  do  not  enjoy  a  very  excellent  reputation  ;  and  I  was  strongly 
recommended  not  to  venture  into  this  "  den  of  outlaws  and  thieves," 
without  an  ample  provision  of  pistols  and  fire-arms.  Yet  I  never 
felt  the  slightest  uneasiness  from  having  Beglected  this  precaution.  I 
knew,  that  if  the  valley  had  occasionally  served  as  a  temporary  asylum 
for  criminals,  that  could  not  now  be  the  case,  when  Spain  afforded 
them  equal  protection  from  the  avenging  sword  of  justice,  and  a  wider 
field  for  their  future  exploits;  and  as  to  those  political  refugees, who 
sought  to  escape  from  Ferdinand  and  his  inquisitors,  they  certainly 
were  not  such  as  to  inspire  a  traveller  with  any  fear.  My  good  hostesses 
made  it  a  rule  to  charge  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  commodities 
they  furnished;  and  my  guides  showed  themselves  more  eager  for 
their  pay,  than  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  other  article  of  our  stipu- 
lations ;  but  I  had  been  too  long  acquainted  with  the  Languedoc 
and  Roussillon  peasantry,  to  be  alarmed  at  any  such  systems  of 
cbeating. 

In  other  respects  I  found  the  men  civil  and  attentive,  and  the 
women  as  much  as  was  compatible  with  their  impertinent  curiosity. 
All  are  exceedingly  superstitious,  conforming  exactly  to  the  extenor 
forms  of  worship,  devoutly  kneeling  or  crossing  themselves  to  every 
image  of  the  virgin  that  they  pass ;  saying  an  Ave  Maria  wherever 
the  shed  which  covers  the  image  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  chapel ; 
but  not  one  of  them  knows  much  of  the  religion  they  profess,  ex- 
cepting that  it  enjoins  implicit  obedience  to  their  curates.  Their 
ignorance,  on  all  occasions,  is  excessive ;  few,  if  any,  can  read  or 
write  ;  very  few  can  speak  either  French  or  Spanish,  notwithstanding 
their  constant  intercourse  with  these  two  nations.  Their  language  is 
the  Catalan,  somewhat  modified  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arra- 
gonese  patois.  It  is  a  harsh  sounding  dialect,  far  inferior  to  the 
Languedocian,  though  resembling  it  in  many  respects.  The  dress  and 
manners  are  entirely  Catalonian,  and  neither  is  improved  by  the 
roving  and  independent  lifq  they  lead. 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  GAME  PROPRIETOR. 

Among  those  gigantic   follies,  which   pervade  the  great  mass  of 
society,  and  mar  its  repose  and  happiness,  there  is  not  one,  at  the 
present  day,  more  prominent,  than  the  love  of  sporting  in  all  its  di- 
versities ;  and  of  these  there  is  none  so  productive  of  such  serious 
and  extended  mischiefs,  of  so  many  petty  feuds  and  jealousies,  or  that 
can  boast  of  more  numerous  votaries,  than  the  fashionable  mania  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  and  its  destruction  by  the  fowling-piece. 
Among  our  ancestors,  few  beside  the  idle  country  squire,  whose  income 
and  landed  property  sanctioned  the  pastime,  were  professed   shots. 
But  now,  from  the  landowner  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  the 
retail  shopkeeper,  who  makes  his   annual   September   sally  to   the 
stubbles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  town,  all  ranks,  professions,  and 
ages,  aspire  to  the  ownership  of  a  dog  and  gun :  and  far  should  it  be 
from  me  to  grudge  them  the  healthy  exercise  of  such  pursuits,  if  they 
could,  as  things  are  constituted  in  England,  be  enjoyed  by  all  who 
ifollow  them,  with  peace  and  common  justice.     But  though  the  same 
fox,  and  the  same  pack  of  hounds,  may  be  followed  by  a,hundred  as 
well  as  by  fifty — though  the  same  race  may  feast  the  eyes  of  a  thousand 
as  well  as  of  a  hundred  gazers,  the  case  is  very  different  with  a  given 
quantity  of  game.     It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  all  cannot  be  gratified  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  narrow  in  extent,  and  densely  popu  lous ;  and 
a  large  portion  of  that  population  admirers  of  a  pastime,  which,  even 
to  the  individual  owner  of  a  large  estate,  can  afford  but  a  limited  gra- 
tification, since  it  is  the  misfortune  of  shooting,  that,  unlike  racing  and 
other  popular  sports,  the  source  of  the  amusement  perishes  by  the  very 
act  from  which  the  sportsman  derives  his  pleasure.  But  such  is  the  un- 
conquerable perversity  of  our  species,  that  it  has  in  all  ages  conferred 
a  value  on  objects  in  themselves  valueless,  that  they  are  difficult  of 
acquisition.    To  be  able  to  excite  the  envy  of  others,  by  the  possession 
oi  a  rarity,  is  a  lofty  privilege,  that  excites  our  own.   Hence  arise  those 
struggles  and  dissensions  that  estrange  the  tenant  from  his  landlord, 
the  peasantry  from  the  gentry,  the  flock  from  the  reverend  pastor  and 
magistrate,  and  neighbour  from  neighbour.     And  great  as  the  evil  is, 
it  is  still  an  increasing  one ;  inasmuch  as  the  mania  for  the  sport  and 
the  possession  of  game,  appears  to  be  spreading.     Look  at  our  news- 
papers.    As  early  as  the  month  of  July,  tlrey  are  filled  with  adver- 
tisements for  the  sale  of  dogs,  guns,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements. 
At  this  the  landholder  takes  alarm,  and  fires  off,  in  the  same  papers, 
his  warnings  against  trespass,  and  denunciations  of  prosecution,  and 
all  the  vengeance  of  the  law.     Look  at  a  modern  advertisement  for 
the  sale  of  an  estate— every  narrow  spot,  of  a  gunshot  in  diameter,  is 
pompously  described  to  possess,  as  one  of  its  most  tempting  qualities, 
extensive  and  flourishing  plantations,  abundantly  stocked  with  game. 
Look  at  the  reports   of  proceedings  in  our   courts  of  justice — how 
frequently  are  the  prosecutions  for  trespass,  and  the  suits  for  penalties 
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incurred  by  the  uncertificated  or  unqualified  sportsman?  Look 
under  the  head  of  casualties — how  lamentable  and  frequent  are 
the  contests,  sometimes  fatal,  between  gamekeepers  and  midnight 
clesperadoes  ?  Look  at  a  modern  dinner ;  in  which  game  is  con- 
sidered as  an  indispensable  ingredient,  although  every  guest  present 
may  be  perfectly  aware  that  his  worthy  host  has  neither  land  of  his 
own,  or  any  other  source  from  which  he  could  obtain  the  delicacy,  save 
the  poulterer's  shop.  And  lastly, — look  at  the  noon-day  audacity 
with  which  our  stage  coachmen,  poulterers,  and  higglers,  carry  on  their 
illicit  traffic ;  and  the  perfect  confidence,  so  honourable  to  their 
superiors,  which  they  always  express,  of  finding  purchasers.  So  that 
the  possession  of  a  paltry  bird  or  hare,  which,  if  not  the  subject  of 
legal  monopoly,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  would  be  disregarded, 
leads,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  the  complicated  evils  of  murder 
and  manslaughter;  trespass,  assault  and  battery  ;  the  demoralization 
of  our  peasantry ;  the  misery  of  their  wives  and  children ;  ill-blood 
and  litigation ;  mistrust  and  hatred ;  oppression  and  revenge ;  in 
short,  all  sorts  of  flaws  and  chasms  in  the  social  structure.  Now, 
what  must  we  think  of  those  who  can  perpist  in  opposing  the  trial 
of  any  measure  in  the  least  degree  likely  to  remove  or  diminish  an 
evil  like  this,  merely  from  a  selfish  fear  that  it  might  possibly  interfere 
with  their  idle  amusements.  I  am,  for  my  own  part,  so  strongly 
persuaded  that  the  most  beneficial  effects  would  result  from  the 
legalization  of  the  sale  of  game,  that  I  most  heartily  deplore  the  late 
rejection  of  that  measure  in  Parliament,  and  as  sincerely  hope  that 
the  liberal-minded  men  who  first  proposed  it  will  continue  to  press  it ; 
and  that  those  who  have  hitherto  opposed  it  will  prove  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment,  and  the  liberality  of  their  minds,  by  adopting  my 
view  of  the  case.  T  think  it  highly  probable,  that  were  such  a  measure 
carried  before  the  projecting  spirit  of  the  age  evaporates,  we  should 
speedily  have  a  joint-stock  company  formed,  for  the  rearing  and  sale 
of  pheasants,  partridges,  and  hares;  and  a  much  more  feasible  scheme 
would  such  a  project  be,  than  many  of  the  wholesale  frauds  lately 
practised  by  certain  worthy  gentry,  who  have  as  yet  escaped  the  tread- 
mill and  the  whipping-post.  At  all  events,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
well-founded  doubt,  that  in  a  country  like  this,  full  of  capital  and 
enterprise,  where  every  article  that  produces  the  least  profit  would 
soon  find  a  dealer,  the  breeding  of  game  for  market  would  soon 
become  as  common  an  employment  among  our  peasantry  as  the  rear- 
ing of  poultry ;  and  the  price  of  game  would,  in  consequence,  soon 
become  so  low,  that  half-pay  officers,  and  other  plagues  of  the  land 
proprietor,  would  cease  to  involve  themselves  in  quarrels  and  litigation, 
^  obtain  what  a  slender  income  might,  at  least  occasionally,  obtain 
tvith  peace  and  respectability — the  opulent  would  no  longer  feel 
ambitious  of  displaying  that  on  their  table,  which  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  humble  competence — the  poacher  would  be  undersold — 
and  even  the  gamekeeper  would  learn,  at  last,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  Of  course  the  game  of  wild  growth,  unmolested  by  half 
its  present  number  of  persecutors,  would  rapidly  increase ;  and  thus 
the  proprietor,  who  now  opposes  the  legalization  of  the  sale  of  game, 
from  selfish  motives,  would,  I  believe   and  hope,  find  it  ultimately 
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promote  his  amusements.  A  measure  which  affords  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  such  desirable  results  as  I  have  just  enumerated^  must, 
surely,  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  can  lay  the  least  claim  to  patriotism 
and  philanthropy,  be  entitled  to  a  trial ;  and  that,  too,  of  such  a 
duration  as  may  afford  some  security  to  those  who  tnay  embark  their 
little  capital  in  the  rearing  of  game.  Or  even  if  one  only  of  such 
results,  the  prevention  of  poaching,  should  ensue  from  the  adoption  of 
this  measure,  it  would  be  a  glorious  triumph,  for  its  supporters.  For 
this  single  result  is  a  combination  of  happy  consequences — thousands 
of  our  peasantry  reclaimed  from  a  course  which  seldom  fails  to  lead 
them,  throufch  a  gradation  of  crime,  to  the  gallows,  or  banishment  for 
life — their  wives  and  children  happy  and  well  conducted,  under  the 
care  of  industrious  husbands  and  fathers,  instead  of  being  forsaken, 
and  dependent  upon  parish  relief — poor  rates  diminished  (another 
sugar-plum  for  the  land  owner) — thousands,  who  are  closely  connected 
with  the  original  plunderers,  by  conveying  the  game  to  its  destination, 
forced  to  seek  a  more  honest  means  of  subsistence — mistrust  and 
hatred  between  our  gentry  and  peasantry  dispelled — laws  no  longer 
violated,  and  blood  no  longer  shed  in  desperate  midnight  conflicts — all 
form  a  picture,  at  which  the  eyes  of  the  moral  and  humane  must 
glisten  with  delight.  But  I  have  said  enough — and  alas  !  when  the 
writer  cries  hold  !  it  generally  happens  that  the  readet*  has  been  long 
ago  satiated.  However,  to  diminish  crime  or  misery,  to  reunite  the 
severed  ties  of  neighbourhood,  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  other 
connexions  of  civilised  life  ;  to  banish  the  general  ambition  to  possess 
what  a  few  only  can  legally  possess,  and  to  remove  or  lessen  the  envy 
of  the  many  towards  those  privileged  few,  are  objects  which  should 
enable  him  who  zealously  scribbles  in  the  prosecution  of  them,  to  bear 
with  resignation  his  reader's  twinkling  eye,  drawling  tone,  and  frequent 
pause ;  and  even  to  support  the  protracted  yawn,  as  it  grates  upon  his 
ear,  without  meditating  any  breach  of  the  peace. 

It  was  chiefly  with  the  latter  view,  viz.  of  lessening  those  envious 
feelings,  which  many  a  keen,  but  careless  sportsman,  is  but  too 
apt  to  entertain  towards  the  proprietors  of  well-stocked  preserves, 
by  showing  the  peculiar  vejiiations  incident  to  such  possessions,  that  I 
subjoin  the  diary  of  a  game  proprietor  for  the  first  week  in  September. 
There  is  more  in  the  tone  and  feelings  of  the  hapless  journalist,  that 
would  have  been  once  quite  applicable  to  myself,  than  I  should  like 
to  acknowledge^  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  an  anonymous 
scribbler. 

Sunday. — An  excellent  practical  sermon  from  Dr.  Rosyphiz,  on  the 
superlative  excellence  of  charity ;  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  our 
obeying  its  dictates  in  the  important  concerns  of  life,  unless  we  also 
hold  them  sacred  in  minor  affairs — in  undergoing  petty  injuries  and 
trials  of  temper,  as  well  as  in  the  patient  endurance  of  more  serious 
aggressions  from  our  fellow  creatures.  The  examination  of  our  past 
and  present  feelings  towards  our  neighbours,  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  discourse.  Felt  a  momentary  twinge  or  two,  when  I  thought 
of  Hodge.  But  what  if  the  fellow  had  been  my  tenant  for  twenty 
years?  Did  ]  not  freely  pardon  three  different  acts  of  poaching, 
before  I  turned  him  out  of  his  farm  ?     And  what,  if  he  set  fire~tO  my 
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haystack,  and  was  haoged  for  the  arson,  and  his  wife  died  broken- 
hearted ?  was  the  catastrophe  to  be  referred  to  my  assertion  of  my 
just  rights  of  property,  or  to  his  own  base  revenge  ?  As  to  his  sir 
children,  they  are  secure  from  want  in  the  workhouse,  to  the  support 
of  which  my  property  contributes  largely  in  poor  rates.  To  assert  the 
sacred  rights  of  property,  is  an  imperative  duty  which  every  man  owes 
to  society.  On  this  ground  do  1  strictly  resent,  and  mean  to  resent, 
the  robbery  of  my  game,  by  peasant  or  gentleman.  Such  resentment 
is  no  breach  of  charity.  Dr.  Rosyphiz  was  too  general — ^why  did  he 
not  make  such  an  obvious  exception  ?  He  shaVt  have  his  annual 
brace  to-morrow.  As  to  mankind  at  large,  I  can  survey  my  feelings 
towards  them  with  the  greatest  complacency ;  with  the  exception  of 
my  immediate  neighbours  on  the  right  and  left,  whose  estates  are  too 
contiguous,  and  themselves  too  fond  of  shooting,  to  allow  of  our  being 
on  the  best  of  terms — and  also  with  the  exception  of  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  those  gentle  felons,  half-pay  officers,  naval  and  military,  at 
the  neighbouring  watering  place. 

Monday  J  Sept.  1. — Dreamed  I  was  in  the  field,  and  came  up  with 
a  gentleman  poacher,  who  refused  to  show  me  his  certificate,  or  give 
his  address.  Determined  not  to  let  the  blackguard  escape  ;  collared 
him,  and  shook  him;  he  threw  his  arms  round,  and  a  struggle  ensued  :* 
awakened  by  the  piercing  shrieks  of  my  wife,  whom,  it  seems,  in  the' 
imaginary  conflict,  I  had  nearly  throttled  with  my  left  hand,  while, 
with  my  right  hand,  1  most  unmercifully  pummelled  her  dear  dainty 
Httte  shoulders.  The  room  instantly  filled  with  guests  and  domestics ; 
my  poor  little  Sophy,  out  of  her  senses  with  horror  and  amazement  at 
this  apparent  attempt  at  murder  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  always 
borne  the  character  of  the  most  affectionate  of  husbands,  notwith- 
standing all  my  protestations  and  contrition,  persisted  in  beseeching^ 
me  to  spare  her  life,  to  my  unspeakable  chagrin,  as  the  bystanders 
evidently  looked  on  the  whole  as  a  slight  matrimonial  fracas — a  good 
deal  of  tittering  among  the  servants — nothing  but  small  beer  shall  be 
drank  in  the  kitchen  for  a  month  to  come.  Received  a  gentle  curtain 
lecture  on  my  devotedness  to  field  sports,  and  the  vexations  to  which  it 
subjected  me.  Sallied  out  with  the  major,  and  the  rest  of  my  guests, 
at  four  o'clock,  on  just  such  a  morning  as  a  sportsman  would  have 
bespoken.  Proceeded  direct  to  the  further  extremity  of  my  property, 
on  which  I  had  seen  several  fine  covies  as  late  as  yesterday.  But  after 
much  time  spent  in  a  careful  search,  we  found  not  a  single  head  of 
game,  but  strong  symptoms  of  their  having  been  netted  the  preceding 
night — ^my  keepers,  of  course,  all  amazement — myself  all  mortification 
— and  my  guests,  too  evidently,  all  disappointment  at  such  an  un- 
propitious  commencement.  Returned  to  breakfast  in  fuming  ill  temper 
— scalded  my  throat,  broke  a  cup  and  saucer,  and  severely  cut  my 
trigger  finger.  Retook  the  field,  and  had  scarcely  commenced  opera- 
tions, when  a  shot,  within  the  limits  of  my  estate,  drew  us  off  in 
pursuit  to  the  right,  which  we  had  scarcely  reached,  ere  a  succession 
of  shots  drew  us  off  to  the  left.  This  manoeuvre  being  repeated,  it 
was  clear  that  some  rogues  were  acting  in  concert.  I  laid  in  ambush ; 
and  sent  my  keeper  in  a  contrary  direction.  Pounced,  at  length,  upon 
three  half-pay  gentry ;  a  chaplain  in  the  navy,  a  lieutenant  in  ditto, 
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and  an  army  captain.  They  refused  to  show  their  sporting  credentials, 
or  to  give  their  names  and  address.  Waxed  ungovernably  wroth,  I 
shot  the  only  sorry  quadruped  that  all  three,  between  them,  had  to 
boast  of.  This  they  returned  with  fearful  interest,  by  slaughtering 
two  beautiful  setters,  and  a  high-bred  pointer.  Moreover  the  captain 
and  lieutenant  saluted  me  with  alternate  salvos  of  naval  and  military 
abuse,  while  the  canon  of  divinity  exploded,  in  a  formal  challenge,  and 
talked  of  a  saw-pit  as  the  scene  of  combat.  Endured  all  this  in  grim 
silence,  while  I  noted  down  in  my  memory  the  faces  and  persons  oiF  the 
three  marauders — compelled  to  return  home  at  an  early  hour  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  dogs.  Concocted  a  furious  advertisement  for 
the  county  paper,  offering  a  reward  "  to  any  one  who  would  discover 
the  names  and  addresses  of  three  fellows,  who  had  feloniously  entered 
my  property,"  adding  a  minute  description  of  the  three  banditti 
above  mentioned. 

Tuesday, — Awakened  by  a  loud  report  near  the  house,  and  greeted 
with  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  a  spring-gun,  which  I  had  set 
yesterday,  without  giving  due  notice,  had  lacerated  the  leg  of  one  of 
my  keepers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  amputation  necessary. 
Must,  of  course,  maintain  the  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life  I — ten  chil- 
dren !  How  inconsiderate  in  people,  of  his  station  in  life,  to  beget 
such  a  swarm  !  Saliied  out,  after  an  early  breakfast.  Shot  at  a  bird, 
which  fell  on  my  neighbour  Tallyho's  side  of  the  hedge.  Went  after 
it — Tallyho  himself  behind  the  hedge  !  Verily  believe  t^  fellow  was 
lurking  in  ambush.  He  taxed  me  with  a  wilful  trespass — High  words 
and  a  regular  breeze.  Forgot  the  scrub  was  a  magistrate,  and  swore 
fiercely.  He  called  upon  me  to  pay  a  fine — ^laughed  him  to  scorn. 
Detected  my  tailor  carrying  a  double-barrelled  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
(what  will  this  world  come  to!)  peering  over  the  hedge  from  the 
hifeh  road,  into  one  of  my  turnip  fields,  the  resort  of  two  coveys ! — never 
felt  in  such  a  sanguinary  mood  before.  Greatly  disappointed  by  the 
rascal's  giving  up  his  meditated  inroad,  in  consequence  of  his  perceiv- 
ing me,  before  I  could  conceal  myself.  Much  cbagrined  to  find,  on 
inquiry,  that  the  monster  is  both  qualified  and  licenced.  The  new 
dogs,  which  I  had  purchased  yesterday  evening,  without  a  trial,  on  a 
dog  dealer's  word  of  honour,  turned  out  totally  worthless,  and  spoilt 
my  sport  so  effectually,  as  to  send  me  home  at  an  early  hour.  On 
arriving  at  home,  found  a  constable  in  my  house,  carrying  off  some  of 
my  furniture,  under  a  distress  warrant  from  Tallyho,  to  raise  the  fine 
which  I  had  refused  to  pay  for  swearing.  Kicked  the  caitiff  out,  and 
swore  afresh,  to  the  amount  of  a  sovereign.  Summoned  instanter. 
Obliged  to  pay  the  amount  of  penalties ;  and  the  constable  bound 
over  to  prosecute  for  the  assault.  My  guests,  vexed  and  disappointed, 
took  their  leave  this  evening,  instead  of  spending,  as  they  had  intended, 
the  whole  week  with  me. 

JVednesday. — Found  the  words,  "  blood-thirsty  tyrant^'  chalked 
on  my  walls  this  morning  ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  my  use  of  spring-guns, 
and  my  keeper's  accident.  Received  notice  of  an  action  having  been 
commenced  against  me  by  the  three  half-pay  worthies,  treating  my 
advertisement  respecting  them  as  libellous.  I  saw  more  than  one  of 
the  fraternity  hovering  about  the  confines  of  my  estate  yesterday. 
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Indeed,  in  every  past  season,  half-pay  officers  have  heen  my  greatest 
torments.     How  extraordinary  and  lamentable  is  it  that  men,  the  vital 
principle  of  whose  profession  is  honour,  from  whom  we  always  expect 
a  greater  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  all  matters  that  affect 
the  character  of  a  gentlemen,  that  these  should,  above  any  other  class 
of  persons,  be  notorious  for  their  daring  invasions  of  another's  pro- 
perty.    As  to  the  hacknied  cant  respecting  the  animals  being  "  ferae 
naturae,"  and  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  legal  property  in  them, 
while  uncon fined,  I  should  scarcely  expect  to  hear  the  base  defence 
resorted  to  in  tbese  enlightened  days,  even  by  the  lowest  mechanic. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  sterling  honour,  at  least,  an  indisputable 
property  in  their  game,  is  vested  in  those  who  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
keeper  to  protect,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  to  feed  these  creatures, 
"  ferrn  naturae."     Every  single  head  of  game  that  is  reared  on  my 
estate,  costs  me  at  least  half  a  sovereign.     Is  he,  then,  who  enters  my 
grounds  without  my  permission,  and  purloins  one  of  these  creatures, 
reared  and  fed  at  my  expense,  a  more  respectable  character  than  the 
petty  plunderer  of  my  domestic  fowls,  that  don't  cost  me  half  that 
sum  ?     Even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  he  who  first  appropriated  any 
wild  animal  to  his  own  use,  by  confinement,  acquired  the  sole  property 
in  it.     Now,  it  is  impossible  for  game  proprietors  to  make  any  other 
or  greater  appropriation  of  the  game  on  their  estates,  than  they  are  at 
present   in  the  habit  of  doing  by  means   of  their  keepers,  without 
destroying  those  peculiar  wild  and  shy  habits  in  the  objects  of  the 
chace,  which  alone  renders  the  pursuit  of  them  interesting  to  the 
sportsman.    And  leaving  honour  out  of  the  que^ion,  look  at  the  justice 
of  the  case — the  poor  industrious  peasant,  who  has  to  plead  in  ex- 
tenuation the  temptation  arising  from  the  prospect  of  immediate  gain, 
is  declared  a  felon,  and  treated  as  such,  for  doing  that  by  night,  which 
the  gentleman  sportsman,  as  he  is  miscalled,  claims  to  do  with  im- 
punity by  day.     Too  many  of  our  half-pay  officers,  naval  and  military, 
who  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  most  of  the  retired  watering  places 
and  villages  throughout  the  island,  too  tenacious  of  the  license  allowed 
in  cruizing  and  campaigning,  have  long  conducted  themselves  with 
such  ungentlcmanly  and  daring  disregard  of  the  laws  of  their  country, 
in  the  pursuit  of  game,  as  to  become  proverbial  grievances  to  every 
game  proprietor  in  those  neighbourhoods ;  and  sadly  to  efface  from 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen  the  remembrance  of  their  services  in 
the  past  war.     One  is  apt  to  forget  the  brave  defender  of  his  country, 
in  the  ruffianly  Invader  of  the  rights  of  property.     I  would  it  were  in 
my  power  to  circulate  a  friendly  hint  amongst  Ihem.     Well  assured 
am  I,  that  if  certain  cases  within  my  own  experience  were  formally 
reported  to  the  heads  of  the  army  and  navy,  neither  he  who  answers 
a  remonstrance  or  a  notice,  with  scurrility  or  a  challenge,  nor  his 
discreeter   brother   in    arms,  who  evades    the   penalties    of  violated 
laws,  by  a  precipitate  flight,  would  long  be  suffered  to  disgrace  their 
illustrious  professions. 

Thursday, — Took  the  coach  this  morning  to  A ,  to  consult  my 

attorney  as  to  my  liability  to  an  action  for  libel,  in  consequence  of 
my  advertisement.  Found  that  my  three  men  were  but  too  correct  in 
their  law;  and  was  informed,  moreover,  by  my  bookseller,  that  they. 
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or  one  of  them,  have  ventured  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  containing 
observations  on  my  conduct  in  the  preservation  of  game,  In  which 
they  described  me  as  a  perfect  hero  ;  my  informant  adding,  with  an 
insufferable  expression  of  countenance,  (mem.  to  put  this  fellow 
down  on  my  black  list,)  that  the  pamphlet  has  a  great  sale.  Met 
Captain  O'Bloodandthunder — always  thought  him  a  very  cool  hand. 
He  had  the  impudence,  on  passing  his  poulterer's  shop,  to  ask  me  to  go  i^ 
with  him,  as  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  hare,  and  a  brace  of  partridges, 
although  he  knew  me  to  be  a  game  proprietor.  Considered  it  infra, 
dig.  to  take  offence  on  such  an  occasion,  so  I  accompanied  him  into  an 
inner  room,  the  poacher's  sanctum  sanctorum.  The  game  was  quickly 
produced,  and  the  captain  requesting  a  warranty  of  its  freshness,  the 
foul  dealer  assured  him  it  had  but  just  entered  his  shop,  directing 
him,  for  a  confirmation  of  this  statement,  to  look  through  a  little 
curtained  window,  into  a  back  room.  I  also,  out  of  idle  curiosity, 
little  expectant  of  thfi  sight  that  awaited  me,  took  the  liberty  of  a  peep, 
and  beheld,  in  the  act  of  arranging  a  basketfull  of  game  on  the  table, 
the  quintessence  of  rascality  in  the  shape  of  my  own  gamekeeper,  who 
had  obtained  permission  to  go  to  town  that  morning,  under  pretence  of 
visiting  a  dying  relation,  and  whom  I  had  always  hitherto  considered 
the  most  trustworthy  of  my  menials.  When  the  caitiff  found  himself 
detected,  he  stood  at  bay,  and  chuckled  with  delight  while  he  told  me 
that  he  had  betrayed  my  confidence,  and  regularly  plundered  me,  ever 
since  he  had  entered  in  my  service ;  and  that  all  my  other  keepei*s  had 
aided  in  his  villainy,  and  shared  fn  the  plunder.  Attempted  to 
secure  the  scoundrel,  but  he  escaped.  Returned  home  in  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  on  misanthropy.  Induced  one  of  my  keepers  to 
confess  against  the  rest,  whom  I  immediately  had  arrested  and 
committed. 

Friday. — Underwent  a  terrible  trial  of  temper  this  morning,  in  an 
interview  with  the  wives  of  my  imprisoned  keepers,  who  brought  all 
their  swarms  of  brats  with  them.  Their  tears  and  entreaties,  backed 
by  my  wife's,  had  nearly  overcome  me ;  but  a  stern  sense  of  my  duty 
to  society,  to  make  examples  of  these  atrocious  violaters  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  at  length  brought  me  through.  Took  a  turn  with 
my  gun.  In  one  of  my  very  best  preserves,  found  a  little  monster, 
of  five  years  old,  taking  aim  at  something  or  other  with  a  bow  and 
arrow !  How  fearfully  has  juvenile,  nay,  infantile  crime,  increased  in 
this  unhappy  country.  Took  the  little  prodigy  before  Rosyphiz.  I 
was  very  moderate  in  my  demands;  only  wished  the  varlet  to  be 
committed  to  the  tread-mill  for  a  month's  hard  labour,  and  that  his 
parents  should  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  six  years.  The 
parson,  however,  actually  refused  to  commit  the  culprit  at  all,  and  to 
complete  the  matter,  affected  to  feel  surprise  at  my  preferring  the 
charge.  But  his  leniency  and  his  surprise  are  easily  accounted  for, 
when  I  recollect  that  I  have  not,  as  usual,  sent  him  a  brace  of  birds 
this  season. — Sir  Priest  and  I  have  shaken  hands  for  the  last  time. 
Found,  to  my  great  indignation,  that  some  of  the  neighbouring 
villagers  had,  in  the  course  of  last  night,  taken  advantage  of  my 
being  without  a  single  keeper,  and  plundered  my  preserves  in  the  most 
audacious  manner.     And  not  content  with  that,  they  left  a  menacing 
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letter  at   my  door,  threatening  to   set  fire    to   my  house,  and   burn 
myself  and  family,  unless  I  instantly  liberated  my  traitorous  keepers. 
Retired  early  to  bed,  in  a  fever  of  exasperation,  resolving  to  sally 
out  at  night,  and  keep  watch  and  ward  in  my  preserves  in  proprii " 
p^sonfil. 

Saturday, — -Awakened  soon  after  midnight,  by  an  :|larm  of  fire. 
The  incendiary  writers  of  the  letter,  which  had  yesterday  been  left  at 
my  door,  had,  it  appeared,  been  but  too  faithful  to  their  word,  by 
setting  fire  to  several  stacks  of  hay  close  to  my  mansion.  The  flames 
had  communicated  to  an  outhouse,  and  it  was  not  till  after  some  time, 
and  great  exertion,  that  they  were  at  length  got  under.  Above  one 
hundred  pounds  vanished  in  smoke  !  But  the  agitation  of  my  wife  and 
children  affected  me  much  more  than  such  a  pecuniary  loss.  They 
seem  to  think,  poor  creatures,  that  not  a  night  will  pass  without  some 
attempt  to  burn  us  all.  While  engaged  in  extinguishing  the  flames^  \ 
had  heard  several  shots  fired  on  my  estate,  and  dispatched  James  and 
Thomas,  well  armed,  to  reconnoitre.  James,  ere  long,  returned  alone, 
covered  with  blood,  and  other  marks  of  an  affray  with  the  poachers ; 
and  stated,  that  Thomas  had  been  so  severely  beaten,  that  he  could  not 
walk  home  without  assistance.  This  was  more  than  I  could  endure. 
I  rushed  out  with  my  double-barrel,  heavily  loaded,  determined  on 
desperate  satisfaction  ;  but  1  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  my  lawn,  e'er 
a  spring  gun,  which  had  been  removed  from  a  neighbouring  plantation 
by  the  ruffians  who  had  set  fire  to  my  house,  laid  me  prostrate, 
the  contents  severely  grazing  my  thigh ;  the  stock  of  my  gun  having 
luckily  intervened,  to  save  me  from  a  severer  wound.  The  confinement 
which  was  t;he  necessary  consequence  of  this  accident,  gave  me  ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  sober  reflection.  When  the  catastrophes  of 
the  week,  and  every  event  which  memory  could  recall,  connected  with 
my  preservation  and:  pursuit  of  game,  and  every  pain  of  mind  and 
body  which  it  had  caused  me,  passed  in  mental  review,  I  saw  the 
egregious  folly  and  childishness  of  such  ardent  attachment  to  an 
idle  pastime,  and  the  culpability  of  needlessly  throwing  a  strong ' 
temptation  in  the  way  of  my  poor  neighbours,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
selfish  amusement,  with  a  clearness  of  conviction,  which,  in  vigorous 
health,  had  never  struck  me.  In  consequence  of  this  conviction,  made 
a  solemn  resolution,  which  I  hope  will  not  prove  a  sick-bed  resolve, 
to  employ  the  first  hours  of  renovated  health  in  exterminating  every 
head  of  game  on  my  estate.  As  to  my  keepers,  I  perceive  I  have  been 
but  too  instrumental  to  their  crime,  by  throwing  a  constant  temptation 
in  their  way,  of  committing  a  breach  of  trust  very  difficult  of  de- 
tection. 1  shall  not,  therefore,  appear  against  them ;  and  they  will 
soon  be  liberated.  And  from  this  time  forth,  nor  bird  nor  quadruped, 
"  ferae  naturae,"  on  my  estate,  shall  tempt  myself  or  my  neighbours  to 
violate  a  single  law,  moral  or  municipal,  please  heaven  ! 

N. 
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SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
(second  edition.) 

[Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  we  expressed  our  opinion  of  this  work 
pretty  decidedly,  immediately  after  its  first  appearance.  It  would 
not  have  been  noticed  again,  had  not  our  correspondent  been  in 
possession  of  information  and  experience  respecting  one  of  the 
countries  described  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  which  enable  him  to  speak 
to  points  not  touched  upon  in  the  former  article. — Ed.] 

In  expectation  that  a  "  Second  Edition"  would  at  least  have 
attempted  the  correction  of  some  of  the  gross  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  which  the  first  was  guilty,  and  that  the  writer  would 
either  have  discovered  that  a  hoax  had  been  played  upon  him,  or 
would  have  had  the  good  taste  to  perceive  that  he  had  sufficiently 
imposed  upon  his  readers^  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  any  obser- 
vations upon  that  chapter  of  this  work  which  relates  to  "  Madeira,'*  the 
only  portion  of  the  globe  within  the  range  of  his  research  with  which  I 
am  at  present  (I  have  some  idea  of  following  yet  further  his  steps) 
acquainted,  and  the  only  part  of  the  book,  therefore,  of  which  I  can 
give  you  a  matter-of-fact  opinion  ;  but  as  no  such  attempt  has  been 
made,  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  exercise  any  further  forbearance. 

The  author  (I  am  told)  arrived  at  Madeira  in  the  train  of  his 
relative  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  after  a  passage  of  seven  days, 
during  which  time  (according  to  his  own  account)  he  mastered  the 
Portuguese  language  and  sea-sickness !  He  resided  at  a  city  house 
of  business  during  his  stay — four  whole  days  I  He  dined  at  the 
tables  of  three  of  the  merchants.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Island — not,  be  it  observed,  in  proprisl  person^,  bit  as  one  of 
the  bishop's  retinue!  He  rode  once  to  the  Curral,  once  to  the 
Mount,  once  to  the  Palheiro,  and  once  to  Camacha,  where  he  rested 

for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  cottage  belonging  to  Mr. ,  at  the  season 

of  his  visit  always  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  excepting  by  a 
fat  swarthy  scullion,  his  {credat  Judceus  /) — his  "  Rosa  ! ! !"  He 
also  visited  once,  along  with  other  strangers,  the  Convent  of  S.  Clara, 
where  he  saw  a  comely,  contented,  coqueting  nun,  who  takes  snuff  and 
wears  rings  upon  her  fingers! ! !  and  this  is  all!  positively  all!  that 
he  knows,  of  his  own  knowledge,  of  either  Madeira  or  its  inhabi- 
tants!  !!  but 

He  coins  new  phrases, 


<( 


And  vends  tbem  forth  as  knaves  vend  gilded  counters. 
Which  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  accept  in  payment." 

And  lo  !  what  a  pretty  little  episode  has  a  poetical  imagination,  and 
a  fertile  fancy  converted  this  all  into  !  and  how  tasteless  and  hyper- 
critical it  is  to  submit  such  a  pretty  piece  of  conceit  to  the  rule  and 
the  stop-watch ! — however,  he  has  "  run  riof  now  for  rather  an  un- 
reasonable length  of  time ;  and  as  all  his  "  imaginative  readers'" 
must  long  ere  this  have  glutted  themselves  to  satiety,  it  is  time  that 
the  matter-of-fact  ones  should  hs^ve  their  turn — and  as  I  am,  to  my 
unspeakable  misfortune,  a  plain,  plodding,  matter-o'-fact  mortal — ^^  a 
spade"  being  to  me  simply  "  a  spade,"  and  the  district  of"  Ideality" 
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a  terra  incognita  upon  the  map  of  my  cranium — I  will  not  attempt  the 
Icarus  to  his  Daedalus,  (for  although  I  should  he  perfectly  secure  from 
all  danger  of  approaching  too  near  to  the  great  luminary,  yet  it  would 
cost  me  a  woeful  struggle  to  keep  my  pinions  dry,  and  overcome  the* 
gi-o veiling  attraction  of  my  terrestrial  origin,)  hut  will  endeavour  to 
bring  him  down  from  his  soaring  height,  in  some  measure,  to  my 
level,  converting  "  his  Maria  "  (as  I  said  hefore)  into  a  good-looking, 
snuflF-taking  nun  ! — "  his  pathetic  tale  **  of  her,  into  the  common  his- 
tory of  nine-tenths  of  her  associates! — '^  his  Rosa*'  into,  literally 
and  truly,  a  very  ordinary-looking  Portuguese  cook ! ! — '^  his  Cama^ 
cha  mansion  of  delight "  into  a  pretty  summer  cottage,  during  his 
visit,  cold,  comfortless,  damp,  and  uninhahited  ! ! — ^**  his  providen^ 
tial  '*  escape  from  a  meteor-like  ejectment  amongst  rocks  and  stones, 
"  chimeras  dire,'*  into  an  ordinary  spill,  from  Cockney  horsemanship, 
upon  one  of  the  best  mountain-roads — "  his  ocular ! !  "  testimony— 

**  —————  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  nnicoms — that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree  the  phoenix'  throne — one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there 

of  some  midshipmen  riding  over  a  hishop  who  quitted  the  island 
nearly  six  years  ago  ! ! !  into  an  unimpeachable  instance  of  retro^ 
spective  second  sight! ! ! — Madeira  grapes  in  January  ! !  into 
raisins  imported  yiK  England  ! — a  poor,  illiterate,  shoeless,  shirtless 
friar,  into  (must  I  tell  it '/)  a  sow-gelder ! ! — ^^  gay  and  luxurious 
houses  of  perfect  elegance  "  into  large,  unseemly,  substantial  fabrics 
of  white-washed  stone! — ^^  the  classical  Palheiro,"  into  a  High 
Dutch  translation — '^  princely  "  into  mercantile  hospitality — a  "  bea- 
torio,  or  make-believe  nunnery,  into  a  common  Foundling-hospitalr — 
palanquin  loads  of  "  pretty  ancles"  into  some  half  of  a  dozen,  dis- 
tributed amongst  a  population  of  twice  (allowing  to  each  a  pair) 
twenty  thousand ! — four  thousand  feet  !  of  depth  of  the  Curral  into 
not  quite  sixteen  hundred! !! — ^'  a  nunnery  at  its  bottom,"  into  "  air, 
thin  air  ;'*  and  "  Cara,  cara,  cavache,  caval,"into  no  known  language 
under  the  sun  ! ! 

Such  a  conversion  has,  I  am  aware,  made  his  "  fancy's  picture'* 
into  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  about  as  interesting  as  a  Dutchman's 
diary,  or  a  sailor's  log-book  ;  and  with  all  my  matter-o'-fact  preju- 
dices, I  would  never  have  dreamed  of  such  cruelty,  had  he  professed 
himself  the  historian  of  some  ^^  plusquamfortunata"  (to  use  his  own 
words)  island,  in  lieu  of  a  recorder  of  facts,  regarding  one  not 
more  fortunate,  I  believe,  than  its  neighbours.  To  prove, however, 
that  I  have  not  been  combating  him  with  his  own  weapons,  arraying 
fiction  against  fiction,  and  practising  a  double  deceit  upon  our 
readers,  I  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  a  few  extracts  from  the 
work,  and  of  opposing  to  them  the  naked  unadorned  truth,  by  way 
of  commentary. 

"  Imaginative  reader  /"  have  you  ever  been  in  a  gale  of  wind  on 

the  edge  [what  is  that  V\  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ?" Now  this  from 

an  imaginative  writer  may  all  be  in  very  excellent  keeping,  although 
to  my  unimaginative  senses  it  sounds  very  much  like  bombastic  fus- 
tian ;  however,  as  it  involves  nothing  contrary  to  fact,  I  shall  let  it 
pass.     I  have  no  very  serious  objection  •  either  to  the  apostrophe  to 

Feb.  1827.  M 
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<^  Eugenia^^  who  may  he  either  his  washerwoman  or  his  grandmother, 
although  he  evidently  makes  her  by  implication  '^  hi8  mistress."  I 
wish,  notwithstanding/that  he  had  let  us  a  little  more  into  this  ^^  love" 
affair y''  for 

"  Of  all  the  strains  which  mewing  minstrels  sing, 
The  lover*s  one  for  me ! — I  could  expire 
To  hear  a  man  with  bristles  on  his  chin. 
Sing  soft  with  upturned  eye  and  arched  brows. 
That  talk  of  trickling  tears  that  never  fall/' 

X^eaving  ^^ Eugenia^*  somewhat  uncourteously  to  shift  for  herself^ 

Poetica  surgit 


Tempestas 

be  brews  a  storm  in  his  wash-hand  basin,  which  lulls  into  "  O  Ma- 
deira, Madeira,  O  thou  gem  of  the  ocean !  thou  paradise  of  the 
Atlantic ! ''  which,  with  a  little  numerical  assistance  from  the  "  sick 
scholar  in  the  adjoining  cabin,*'  and  his  digits,  might  arrogate  the 
title  of  "  prosaic  poetry ; "  but  which,  wanting  that  aid,  must  I  fear 
be  set  down  as  "  poetic  prose  " — (thou  art  too  poetical,  boy — thou 
must  not  be  so — thou  must  leave  poets,  young  novice,  thou  must) — 
**  I  have  no  heart,"  he  r  says,  (scribbling,  be  it  remembered,  all  the 
time,)  "  to  take  up  my  pen  to  write  of  the  days  (four  !  by  the  Alma- 
nack !)  which  I  spent  in  thee,"  &c.  &c. — ^^  I  did  not  choose  any  of 
the  gay  and  lujpurious  houses,'*  &c.  &c.—- ^^  I  admired,  like  all  the 
world,  their  perfect  elegance/'  &c.  Sec.—"  but  they  did  not  fill  my 
heart  with  that  fondness  which  I  felt  for  one  simple  mansion  at 
Camacha,*'  &c.  Sec. — "  I  often  hear  the  brawling  brook  at  night,  and 
think  myself  seated  on  the  bench  of  green  turf,  drinking  ^Aa^  [what  ?] 
-cool  bottle  of  wine,  with  a  view  of — Rosa !  I ! "  &c.  &c. 

The  author  had  no  power  of  choice — he  was  admitted  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  bishop,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  much  in  the 
Bame  manner  as  his  band  and  surplice  and  other  appendages ! — he 
<did  not,  as  he  implies,  and  /  am  assured,  live  at  Camacha  in  a  '^  sim» 
pie  mansion  of  delight,'^  but.  in  a  plain  old-fashioned  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  so  far  fro|n  the  Madeira  houses  being  "  gay 9 
iuxurious,  and  perfectly  elegant/^  they  are  notoriously  the  con- 
trary ;  there  is  not  an  elegant  building  of  any  description  in  the 
whole  island! 

'^  The  hospitality  of  the  English  merchants  is  princely ;  you  cannot 
bring  too  many ;  [bishops  ?]  you  cannot  stay  too  long.  The  houses 
of  all  are  open  to  the  guests  of  each,  and  I  never  met  with  less 
kindness  from  Stoddart,  because  I  had  shown  a  preference  for  6ror- 
4on !  I  am  loth  to  believe  that  they  look  upon  us  only  as  customers, 
although  they  lead  vehemently  into  temptation  by  Malmsey,  Tinta, 
and  Sercial,  and  bid  you  remember  the  old  house  when  they  shake 
bands  with  you  at  parting." 

What  "  the  English  merchants  "  (many  thanks  for  their  disinte- 
rested hospitality  to  me  when  a  sojourner  in  their  land)  may  think  of 
this,  I  know  not ;  but  to  me  it  appears  a  piece  of  as  arrogant  imper* 
tinence  as  ever  was  penned !  that  one  who  was  admitted  to  their 
tables  as  the  ^^  hanger-on  '*  of  a  great  man,  should  treat  as  butchers 
and  bakers,  hungry  after  custom,  and  civil !  under  disappointment ! 
gentlemen  who  gratuitously  fed  and  lodged  him— that  he  should 
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taunt  them  as  ^^ princely^*  at  the  moment  that  he  is  sneering  at  them 
as  tradely — that  he  should  presume  to  talk  of  "  his  preference  " 
which  consisted  in  eating  and  drinking  at  their  cost — and  with  all  his 
"  loathings*  wish  his  readers  to  helieve  (how  truly  /  do  not  pretend 
to  determine)  that  "  they  do  look  upon  us  only  as  customers,  (a 
word  "  to  choke  a  daw  withal'*) — that  he  should  not  only  do  all  this, 
but  stigmatize,  and  ridicule  by  name  !  the  most  conspicuous  of  his 
dupes  !  and  escape  (hitherto)  with  impunity,  is  a  memorable  example 
of  either  contempt  or  forbearance ! 

"  There  is  a  generality  of  intelligence,  an  independence  of  spirit, 
and  a  courteousness  of  manner  about  those  (English  merchants) 
whom  I  saw,  which  seemed  the  eflfect  and  the  symptom  of  great  opu- 
lence and  unimpeachable  credit.  They  have  no  huckstering,  shop- 
keeping,  agency  taint ;  they  are  true  descendants  (I  was  going  to  say 
remnants)  of  that  grand  character,  the  English  merchant  of  former 
times." 

*'  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot — ^if  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery/* 

*'  77ie  English  merchants"  may  determine  whether  it  be  truth  or 
flattery,  and  our  readers  may  contrast  it  with  what  was  quoted  before. 
This  will  be  most  merciful  to  all  parties !  I 

"  Their  (the  merchants')  information  indeed  with  regard  to  certain 
islands,"  &c.  8tc.  &c.  (Here  follows  what  may  either  be  construed  into 
a  gentle  let-down  to  " their  generality  of  intelligence"  &c.  &c.  or 
into  an  insinuation  that  they  palm  upon  the  public  wine  from  the 
Azores  and  Canaries,  as  "  genuine  Madeira*^  I  will,  however, 
generously  give  him  the  choice  of  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma 
he  may  prefer  for  his  impalement,  leaving  his  friends  Stoddart  and 
Gordon  either  to  release  him,  or  give  the  coup  de  grace.) 

".  The  town  is  by  no  means  so  dirty  as  the  Portuguese  like  ;  but 
the  English  residents  are  so  influential  here,  that  they  have  been  able 
to  exercise  a  tyranny  of  cleanliness,  which  the  natives  sullenly  endure 
at  the  hazard  of  catching  colds."  The  English  have  no  influence 
whatever  in  the  most  insignificant  act  of  police  or  government ;  they 
live  passively  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  laws,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peculiar  privileges  as  British  subjects. 

"  Some  nice  houses,  &c.  &c.  and  in  particular  there  is  a  beatorio, 
or  make-believe  nunnery  on  the  north  side,  the  windows  of  which 
were  literally  crammed  full  of  the  meek  faces  of  some  score  proba- 
tioners for  single  blessedness." 

This  is  a  common  Foundling-hospital  for  females,  and  one  of  its 
inmates  was  married  just  before  the  author's  visit !  Is  it  under  this 
roof — this  beatorio— that  the  lady  dwells,  to  whom  he  tells  us  he  is 
engaged  to  be  married  when  they  both  arrive  (a  postponement  sine  die 
I  fear)  at  years  of  discretion  ! ! 

"  The  friars  looked  wretched ;  one  poor  fellow  without  shoes  or 
shirt,  *  moved  my  compassion  to  such  a  degree  [the  degree  of  ten- 
pence  /]  that  I  conferred  a  pistorine  on  him.  He  seemed  as  grateful 
as  if  I  had  taught  him  to  read  his  Breviary,  which  he  confessed  to 
me  he  could  not  do." 

The  friars  are  bad  enough,  heaven  knows !  all  over  the  world 
they  are  the  very  worst  of  those  "  fruges  consumere  nati '"  but  even 
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the  devil  is  entitled  to  his  due.     The  man  ^ho  moved  so  extrava- 
gantly our  author's  compassion,  is  noty  and  never  was  a  friar !  he 
is  called  O  Irmao  Terceiro ;  he  wears  an  uncouth  habit,  frequents 
churches,  and  looks  sanctified,  and  is  by  trade— a  aow-gelder  I ! ! — he 
is,  a  poor,  ignorant,  inoffensive  creature,  and  would  be  more  thankful 
for  a  dollar  than  "  the  gift  of  tongues." 
. "  The  Portuguese  ladies  in  Madeira  never  wash  their  faces," 
[**  My  lady's  prattle  filter'd  through  her  woman."] 
"  and  complain  that  the  English  spoil  their  fine  complexions  by  too 
much  water.     *  Dry-rubbing  is  the  thing ! ' " 

Now,  before  Jove,  admirable !  by  Phoebus,  my  most  facetious  ras- 
cal, I  could  eat  water-gruel  with  thee  for  a  month  for  this  jest !  my 
dear  rogue ! ! 

"  In  returning  more  quietly  through  the  town,  /  saw !  {saw  ! !  /] 
that  happen  to  others  which  had  not  happened  to  me.''  (Here  follows 
a  page  of  description  of  some  midshipmen  riding  over  the  Bishop  of 
Madeira,  Dom  Frei  Joaquim,  &c.  in  his  palanquin.)  Saw ! !  the  Bi- 
shop of  Madeira,  Dom  Frei  Joaquim  de  Menezes  Ataide !  ridden 
over  by  midshipmen  J !! — saw  !  a  man  ridden  over  in  Madeira,  who 
fffos  at  the  moment,  and  had  been  for  nearly  six  years !  in  Portu- 
gal ! ! !  However,  that  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  having  recourse  to 
a  quibble,  and  inferring  (for  the  inference  is  palpable)  a  falsehood, 
Inhere  a  blunder  only  has  been  committed,  I  will  state  positively  that 
the  present  Bishop  of  Madeira  ,nbver  was  ridden  over  by  any  one  ; 
aiid  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  name,  because  it  is  identified 
with  that  which  the  patron  of  the  poet  Medina  actually  bore — the 
present  Bishop  never  patronized  the  writer  of  the  "  Georgida*' — 
the  "  Cavalheiro  da  real  ordem  da  Torre  e  Espada,**  to  whom  it.  is 
dedicated,  still  (I  believe)  resides  there,  and  as  (I  understand)  he  is 
somewhat  addicted  to  ride  in  a  palanquin,  and  decorate  his  person 
with  an  amphibious  sort  of  ornament,  may  perchance  have  been 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  "  younkers''  of  the  Herald  in  the  guise  of 
a  bishop  I  (N,  B.  I  find  upon  inquiry,  that  this  will  not  bear  eveu 
the  charitable  constr^iction  which  I  endeavoured  to  put  upon  it — that 
it  is  incontrovertibly  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  facts !  for 
which  the  author  is  "  indebted  to  his  imagination/'  and  that 
MO  one  above  the  rank  of  a  merchant  has  ever,  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  been  trampled  upon  by  a  visitor  J  /) 

"  I  called  upon  the  Governor,  Dom  Manc^l  de  Portugal,  who  has 
the  credit  of  being  a  bastard  slip  of  some  of  the  Royal  Family ;  he 
is  a  little,  prim  gentleman,  and  talks  French,  besides  his  vernacular." 
The  author  called  upon  the  Governor  as  one  of  the  attendants 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes;  in  his  individual  capacity  he  would 
not  have  had  that  honour  i  The  Governor  of  Madeira  is  own  and 
legitimate  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Valencia ;  whether  the  family 
may  have  the  same  original  claim  to  illustrious  birth  as  those  of  St. 
Alban's  and  Grafton,  I  am  ignorant:  would  he  dare  to  call  either  of 
those  *  peers  of  the  realm  * "  a  bastard !  they  are  neither  more  nor 
less  so  than  Dom  Manoel  de  Portugal. 

"  Immediately  before  me  [at  the  primeira  vista  of  the  Curral]  an 
enormous  chasm  opened  [it  has  been  open  for  ages !]  of  two  miles,  or 
more  in  length,  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  some  four  thousand  feet !  in 
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depth.  The  bottom  was,  &c.  &c. — ^with  a  nunnery  and  its  charch. 
Note — [by  the  author] — t  believe  this  nunnery  was  intended  as  an 
asylum  for  the  females  of  all  the  religious  houses  in  the  island,  in  case 
of  invasion  or  other  danger." 

Of  the  descriptive  part  of  this  indescribable  view  I  shall  say  no- 
thing ;  the  length  is,  as  he  most  truly  and  correctly  states,  two  mifed, 
or  more ! ! !  how  he  contrived  to  impose  a  mile  as  the  limit  to  its 
breadth,  the  eagle  who  conveyed  his  line  can  alone  explain ;  the 
actual  measured  depth  approaches  to  sixteen  hundred  feet \l\  a 
modicum  of  difference  not  worth  the  attention  of  an  "  imaginative 
writevy*  although  involving  an  impossibility  according  to  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  nature  ;  there  neither  iSy  nor  ever  was,  "  a  nunnery  at  its 
bottom,"  or  within  leagues  ;  his  note  therefore  is  purely  gratuitous. 

"  Perhaps  also  you  may  see  there  [at  the  convent  of  S.  Clara,]  poor 
Maria,  if  she  be  not  dead !  if  she  comes,  speak  to  her  very  kindly, 
[none  but  a  brute  would  do  otherwise,]  and  give  my  love  to  her ;  but 
you  do  not  know  me,  [indeed !]  or  poor  Maria  either.  Her  history 
[here  follow  at  full  the  names  of  her  parents  ;  and  other  unfeeling, 
unmanly  exposures,  of  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  which  are  by 
universal  consent  respected,  and  considered  entitled  to  respect ;  and 
which  I  will  not  give  further  publicity  to  by  quoting.]  "  She  was  dis- 
liked by  her  father  and  mother  from  the  first  years  of  her  infancy ; 
her  brothers  neglected  her  in  obedience  to  their  parents ;  and  her 
sisters,  who  were  very  ugly,  hated  her  for  her  beauty.  Every  one 
else  in  Feinchal  and  the  neighbourhood  loved  her,  and  she  had  many 
offers  of  marriage  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  which  the  little  maiden 
laughed  at,  and  forwarded  to  her  elder  sisters.  Amongst  other 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  commissions  for  two  of  his  sons, 
and  for  giving  portions  to  two  of  his  daughters — determined  to  sa- 
crifice his  best  and  sweetest  child  Maria,  &c.  &c."  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Cortes  was  to  order  the  doors  of  all  religious  houses  to  be 
thrown  open ;  S.  Clara  was  visited  by  friends  and  strangers,  some  to 
see  the  church,  some  to  see  the  gardens,  and  some  to  see  the  nuns. 
Amongst  others,  a  Portuguese  officer,  at  that  time  quartered  in  Fein- 
chal, saw,  and  fell  in  love  (of  course)  with  Maria.  He  was  a  hand- 
some youth,  of  good  family.  A  nun  is  emancipated  from  her  parents, 
and  the  law  declared  the  vow  of  celibacy  null  and  void.  The  mar- 
riage was  determined  on,  &c.  and  the  wedding-day  fixed.  Maria  fell 
ill,  &c.  &c.  The  wedding  was  fatally  postponed,  &c.  &c.  Maria  rose 
from  her  bed  of  sickness  to  return  to  her  cell  and  her  rosary.  Her 
lengthened  ringlets  were  again  mercilessly  shorn,  &c.  &c.  Maria  put 
her  hands  through  the  grating,  took  one  of  mine,  and  made  me  feel 
a  thin  gold  ring  (she  wears  ^etjera/)  on  her  little  finger,  and  then 
pressing  my  hand  closely,  said  in  an  accent  which  I  still  hear  [with 
"  the  brawling  Camacha  brooW  as  an  accompaniment,]  "  trao,  trao, 
trao,  tinho  dor  do  coracao."  If  this  had  been  merely  an  attempt  at 
the  pathetic,  with  Sterne  for  a  model,  I  should  have  smiled  at  the 
presumption,  and  pitied  the  failure  ;  but  it  bears  a  very  different  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  an  unjustifiable,  ungenerous,  wanton,  act  of  cruelty 
towards  a  highly  respectable  family;  it  is  outraging  some  of  tjic 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  deserves  unqualified  condemnation. 
Did   the  author  never  hear  from  the  lips  of  "  his   relative^*  the 
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**  worthy  bishop/'  as  he  stiles  him,  that  blessed  injunction,  "  Do  to 
others  as  you  would  be  done  unto  ! ! !  *^)  and  has  he  in  this  instance 
put  it  into  practice  1  How  would  he  like  to  have  his  own  "  family 
records"  dragged  before  the  multitude?  A  late  noble  poet  (with 
consummate  bad  taste,  it  must  be  acknowledged)  accused  one  of  ^^  the 
name  "  of  having  married  "  a  milliner  of  Bath/'  and  the  hue  and 
cry  which  it  occasioned  has  hardly  yet  subsided.  Surely  he  (the 
author)  is  not  so  pure  a  Christian,  and  so  true  an  Englishman,  as 
to  lay  "  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,"  that  being  only  Portu- 
guese, and  Catholics !  their  feelings  are  not  entitled  to  respect,  and 
their  homes  to  sanctity  ! ! !  He  will  not  either  pretend  that  the  enor- 
mity of  the  act  (one  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  to  a  Catholic  a 
meritorious  one,  however  accomplished)  prompted  the  exposure,  for 
a  very  different  tone  pervades  it ;  in  that  case,  too,  names  were  not 
required;  reputations  and  feelings  might  have  been  spared;  it 
would  also  have  occurred  to  him,  that  a  much  more  stern  and  severe 
moral  lesson,  a  much  more  palpable  and  unwarrantable  abuse  of  the 
unnatural  system  of  shutting  up  our  fellow  creatures  in  conventdj 
might  have  been  brought  before  the  public  in  the  case  of  the  inm4fk 
of  an  adjoining  cell,  the  natural  daughter  of  an  Englishman! 
and  a  Protestant ! !  and  who,  as  a  good  orthodox  Athanasian 
Protestant,  knew  that  she  was  thus  condemned  to  perpetual 
incarceration  in  this  world,  and  (according  to  his  creed,)  to 
eternal  damnation  in  the  next  I ! !  He  has  not  even  (the  leOrSt 
he  could  have  done)  adhered  to  the  truth.  The  nun  in  question 
was  persuaded  by  her  mother  to  take  the  veil,  by  what  means,  or 
from  what  motives,  are  known  to  her  God  and  her  conscience  ;  let  us 
not  judge  them  ;  her  sisters  are  not  ugly,  and  could  hot  therefore  have 
hated  her  on  that  account ;  they  are  still  unmarried,  and  portion- 
less! this  was  not  therefore  the  object  of  our  sacrifice;  she  had  not 
a  single  offer  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  although  "  the  little 
maiden  "  (how  pathetic !)  might  (in  that  case)  have  laughed  at,  she 
could  not  have  "  forwarded  them  to  her  elder  sisters,  for  she  hap- 
pens to  be  the  eldest  and  first-born ! !  of  the  family  ! ! ! "  "  Commis- 
sions '*  in  the  Portuguese  service  are  not  to  be  bought ;  were  they, 
however,  as  marketable  commodities  as  church-livings,  Marians  fate 
would  have  remained  uninfluenced,  for  neither  of  her  brothers  is 
in  either  the  army  or  navy ! ! !  The  Cortes  never  either  committed  or 
<^ontemplated  so  absurd  an  act  as  that  of  ^^  throwing  open  the  doors 
of  all  religious  houses  ;"  and  S.  Clara  never  was  entered  by  either 
friends,  strangers,  or  lovers  !  The  "  vow  of  celibacy  "  never  was 
declared  null  and  void ;  "  the  marriage  "  never  was  determined  on  ! 
the  ^^  wedding-day "  never  was  fixed !  Maria,  I  can  assure  our 
readers,  still  retains  (or  did  a  few  months  back)  her  ringlets,  and 
so  far  from  being  dead ! ! !  is  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and 
ready  to  flirt  with  any  or  all  of  them ! !  /  In  truth,  the  whole 
"  affair "  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  little  of  this  innocent 
passe-temps  with  a  midshipman  of  the  Portuguese  brig  of  war,  the 
Tagus ! ! ! 

I  now  take  my  leave.  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  author,  and 
he  is  equally  unknown  to  me.  1  am  quite  unconnected  with  either 
the  Portuguese  natives  or  English  residents  of  the  island  of  Madeira ; 
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and  both  he,  and  those  of  whom  he  has  spoken  (to  use  the  mitdesi 
tenn)  incorrectly,  are  alike  objects  of  perfect  indifference  to  me. 
I  have  ^^  not  called  him  a  Jesuit/'  or  any  other  hard  name ;  what  I 
may  have  proved  him^  he  must  abide  by. 


A  TRANCE. 


Do  I  wake  ?    Yes — ^but  how  strange  !     It  is  so !     I  am  transmuting 
—passing  from  my  chrysalis !     My  soul  moults^  and  is  about  to  wing 
it  in  th'  ethereal  realms  !     Was  ever  more  blissful  consciousness  ?     I 
am  already  in  the  vales  of  light !     Ha !  touch  me  not,  Jacintha ;  I  am 
all  pulp — sensitive  as  the  leaf— quivering  like  thy  blancmange — Pugh ! 
dame,  thou  hast  blown  out  thy  candle !     What  a  stench !     Where  am 
I?     In  what  subterranean  vault  precipitated?      Was  I  not  in  the 
realms  of  light?  and  now,  what  charnel  vapours  infect  this  air  ?    Are 
these  the  catacombs  ?     Thou  there  again,  damn'd  witch !  flaring  thy 
unhallowed  torch  across  my  eyes !    Be'est  thou  the  night-hag,  coming 
with  lurking  intent  and  stealthy  pace  upon  me  ?     Ha !  how  is  this  ? 
bound  !  ray  feet  too,  tied !     But  I  will  scream.     Hellish  witch !  thou 
hast  chained  down  my  very  voice  !  thou  art  going  to  murder  me  here  ! 
Stay,  she  shakes  her  taper  across  mine  eyes.     I  will  counterfeit  sleep^ 
and  watch  her  horrid  incantations.     There  !  she  begins,  she  lays  down 
her  lamp — she  grasps  a  bottle,  she  prepares  to  uncork — aye  !  aye  I 
some  foul  midnight  vapour,  pregnant  with  horrid  shapes.     What !  she 
drinks  !     Ha  !  ha  I    I  see  it  all  now-— 'tis  .Tacintha  regaling  herself— « 
but  how  came  she  into  this  cave  ?     Is  she  a  sorceress  ?    No  matter,  I 
have  scared  her  away  !     But  no  !  she  lifts  the  brandy-bottlie  to  her 
lips  again  !     Good  !  there  again  !  Well !  it  is  her  turn  now.     Ha  ! 
what  dull  sound  is  that?     The  witch  vanished !  the  light  gone t    l&iii 
I  not  see  her  drop  ?     A  groan  !  let  me  go  !     Who  pulls  me  ofiT  my 
chair  ?     Oh !  'tis  among  disembodied  spirits  that  I  am !     Might   I 
crawl  out  at  yonder  chasm !     See,  see,  there  is  light,  blessed  efful- 
gence !     Oh !  welcome  !  it  is  the  splendour  of  the  moon,  that  receives 
me  from  that  cavern  of  horrors !     Beautiful !     How  she  flits  along 
the  fleecy  welkin,  rolling  onward  !     But  where  have  I  wandered  now 
beneath  her  fitful  beam  ?     Is  not  yon  the  meadow  where  I  strolled  in 
boyhood  ?  it  is,  it  is  !  see  the  laurel  with  the  glistening  leaves,  where 
the  nightingale  sang !  and  there,  the  ivy  where  I  netted  sparrows  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  !     There  is  the  road  beyond  !  let  me  get  upoii^ 
it !     Surely  this  is  the  bridge  where  I  have  stood  such  nights,  and 
gazed  upon  my  Ellen's  ehimnies !     It  is  indeed,  and  there  is  the  win-^ 
dow  of  my  beloved  !     She  is  there !     Yes,  yes  !     I  wonder  does  she 
wake  ?     Ellen  !     Wilt  thou  not  walk  with  me  this  beauteous  night  ? 
There  !  give  me  me  thy  hand  !  now,  spring  !  thou  art  safe  over,  come 
along !     There  is  but  another  hedge  between  us  and  the  sea !     You 
will  venture  ta  the  beach?     How  calm  and  magnificent!  lean  thy 
head  for  ever  there,  and  watch  the  stillness  of  the  ocean  !     'Tis  the 
image  of  eternity,  and  does  it  not  speak  of  peace  and  heaven?     No  \ 
not  sorrow,  love,  they  are  tears  of  rapture,  that  I  shed  upon  thy 
cheek  !    It  is  awfully  serene,  solitary,  and  grand  !      Didst  thou  sigh 
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so  heavily  ?  fear  not,  1  am  with  thee  !     Again  ?  'tis  but  the  distant 
roar  of  the  tide !  but  we  will  retreat.    How !  my  feet  are  as  rock — 
they  refuse  to  move — the  waters  mount — ^leap  into  my  arms.     Oh! 
God !  I  feel  them  rise,  rise,  rise — they  press  upon  my  chest  already  ! 
One  death-struggle  more,  and  all  is  over !     There  !  nobly  done  !  the 
spell  is  broken,  and  I  am  loose  again !     But  what  a  horrid,  jingling 
crash  it  was  !     List !  whose  voice  ?     Ellen's  ?     No,  'tis  that  croaking 
witch  Jacintha  I    What  is  she  muttering  about  broken   bottles  and 
decanters  ?     Cursed  hag,  it  ihust  be  so  !  she  vitrified  me  that  I  could 
not  move  my  feet,  until  I  burst  myself  asunder.     But  in  what  chaos 
have  I  plunged  ?     In  what  glooms  and  caverns,  darkly  visible,  am  I 
wandering?      Had  I  but  Aladdin's  lamp!      Oh!   the   gems,  that 
sparkle  on  those  dusky  walls !     What  broken  gleams  mingling  like 
glow-worms,  and  faintly  showing  the  ruggedness  of  this  cleft !     Ha  ! 
moonlight  again !     I  emerge  once  more  from  darkness !  what  is  before 
me  ?  a  dreary  heath.     How  thick  and  white  the  haze  that  envelopes 
me !     It  clears  away  apace,  and — ^what  do  I  behold  ?     A  transparent 
palace !     Glorious  !   rooms  of  chrystal  refracting,  like  falling  sheets 
of  water,  the  prismatic  colours !     How  splendid  !     And  none  to  inha- 
bit these  pellucid  chambers?     None,  did  I  say?     Oh  !  strange !  sur- 
passing !     Who  and  what  are  those  silent,  walking  shapes  and  sha- 
dows, that  move  within  the  lucid  walls  ?  their  eyes  fixed  on  me !     My 
ancestors,  as  I  live  !  in  the  same  procession  as  in  our  portrait  gallery ! 
My  mother  among  them !     Ellen  too  in  miniature !     Shakspeare  !    Oh 
what  a  glorious  assemblage  beyond,  of  well-known  heroes  !   But  how  ? 
the  floor  undulates,  and  bears   me  along  unwilling !      Farewell,  ye 
enchanted,  fading  forms !     The  stairs,  too,  move  round  spirally,  and 
reflect  the  patterns  of  the  kaleidoscope !     I  am  forced  to  ascend ! 
Galleries  of  light,  and  vacant  chambers!  ha!  there  is  one  tenanted  ! 
'tis  like  my  bed-room !  my  own  bed  too !  and  I  thus  borne  towards  it ! 
Who  snores  there  ?     'Tis  Jacintha — Jacintha  in  my  bed !     Avaunt, 
witch  1     What!  1  cannot  recoil,  I  must.     Hast  thou  then  conjured  up 
this    fairy  dome    to  tempt  me   to  thine    arms,    withered    wanton ! 
Heavens !    I  am  forced.     O  Disgust,  lend  sinews  to  my  strength ! 
There !  what  an  eff^ort !     Hark  though !     The  enchantment  is  demo- 
lished !  and  what  a  crash  the  vitreous  fabric  made !     The  lewd  hag 
cries!  let  us  hear!  "  broken  the  glass" — to  be  sure,  vile  sorceress,  I 
broke  the  glass  sooner  than  be  ravished  by  thee.     "  Oh  Lord !"  well 
mayst  thou  cry,  oh  Lord !     I  hope  it  shivered  about  your  ears !  she 
groans !  fainter  and  fainter !     Aye,  she  is  sinking  into  the  abyss !  and 
I  ? — ^I  am  floating  in  ether !     I  ascend  !    What  an  inward  change !    It 
feels  like  the  coming  on  of  sleep  !     Can  it  be  my  transfiguration  ?  Yes ! 
I  breathe  through  every  pore,  and  inhale  light !  My  beatified  body  is  pre- 
paring for  elysium  !  What  hidden  things  are  revealed  !  What  access  of 
sudden  knowledge !  Secret  of  life!  I  grasp  thee  now !  Blood,  transparent 
ichor  flows  through  these  bright  veins.     Those  are  the  animal  spirits, 
those  globules  of  light  flickering  through  this  semilucent  brain,  and 
causing  sensation  and  reflection  there !  The  connexion  of  body  and  soul 
is  now  clear  to  me  ;  but  words  cannot  express  it.  Words  ! — I  have  not 
even  ideas — 'tis   immediate   perception  all,  not  the  slow  process  of 
thought ;  I  penetrate  every  thing — transfuse  myself  over  every  thing ! 
These,  these  are  angels  of  bliss !     We  hold  converse  without  signs— 
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by  mutual  inter-communication  of  beatified  substance,  of  spiritualized 
matter.  I  scan  their  histories,  and  read  who  they  were  on  earth, 
as  if  in  my  own  consciousness.  This  was  Adam — this  Newton-— 
Ellen  this;  but  she  i?  of  no  sex,  nor  inflames  any  desire  now!  It  is 
placid  rapture  all,  like  an  infant's  dream !  Oh  soft,  soft,  delicious 
repose ! 

How  long  I  remained  in  Paradise,  I,  like  Mahomet,  am  quite  un- 
conscious.    When  I  descended  for  my  sins,  and  woke  to  recollections 
of  my  earthly  condition,  I  was  sitting  in  the  arm-chair,  between  thp 
fireplace  and  window,  through  which  the  moon  had  shone  in  upon  me. 
She  was  still  visible  in  the  grey  drapery  of  the  morning  clouds,  and 
enabled  me  to  see  the  havoc  around.     The  table  was  overturned,  and 
all  the  brittle  ware  that  had  spread  its  surface,  when  my  boon  com- 
panions left  me,  was  strewn  in  fragments  over  the  floor.     The  very 
pier-glass   was   frittered  to  pieces.      Further   off  lay  the  drunken 
Jezebel,  still  snoring,  with  her  candle  and  bottle  upset  by  her  side. 
The  noises  she  made,  convinced  me  that  she  was  not  yet  beatified,  so  I 
shoved  her  backwards  and  forward,  with  my  foot,  till  she  awoke  with 
a  grunting  exclamation  of  "  Spare  me — Oh  !  spare  me ! "  a  tolerable 
symptom  of  the  purgatory   where   she  had  been.     "  Arouse,   thoa 
drunken  hag,  and   answer  for   thy  crimes ; "  exclaimed  I.      "  Who 
upset  that  table? "     "  Indeed,  it  was  you,  sir,"  said  she,  rubbing  her 
eyes,  "  and  I  told  you  at  the  time  that  you  were  breaking  the  bottles 
and  decanters ;  but  you  only  scouted  me  for  a  witch,  and  talked  of 
my  having  vitrified  you."     "  Thy  aspect  was  the  nightmare  to  me.     I 
remember  now  bouncing  up  to  escape  thy  charm.     But  who  broke 
the  looking-glass  ?  "     "  Indeed  it  was  you,  sir,  when  you  talked  about 
being  ravished  by  me,  of  which,  I  declare,  I  had  not  the  least  inten- 
tion."     Hush !  I  see  it  all.     The  mirror  was  my  chrystal  palace ; 
and  thy  confounded  snoring  hard  by  suggested  all  the  rest.     It  must 
have  been  my  convulsed  elbow  that  did  it,  for  it  pains  still.     But  what 
brought  thee  here,  guzzling  toper  ?     Thou  imaginest  that  I  know  not. 
Didst  thou  not  come  in  furtively,  to  steal  thy  bellyful  of  my  liquor  I 
And  didst  thou  not  shake  the  candle  before  my  eyes,  and  then  swill 
away,  fancying  me  asleep  ?     Deny  it  not,  for  I  will  swear  it ;  and 
there  is  the  candle    and  bottle.      And    didst   thou  not  sink  down 
overcome  with  brandy,  and  extinguish  thy  light,  and  groan ;  that  I 
fancied  myself  among  ghosts  ?     Damned  hag !  to  steal  thus  upon  my 
visions  !     Eye  and  ear  were  waking  then,  but  polluted  by  thy  motions 
and  noises !     Had  it  not  been   for  thee,  I  had  spent  the  night  in 
pleasantest  illusions,  under  the  influence  of  that  moon,  and  the  good 
wine  that  I  had  drunk !     But  now,  see  the  damage  that  thou  hast 
caused  by  sullying  my  imagination  !      Away ;  begone — that  I  had 
never  seen  thy  haggard  features,  foul  incubus  upon  my  thoughts ! 
Would  that  I  could  blot  thy  semblance  from  my  mind's  glass ;  but 
thou  art  anealed  in  it ;  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  more  see  dreamy 
undisturbed  by  thee  !     Begone,  I  say ! 

St.  Alcohol. 
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Chap.  XIV. 

*****  While  I  stood  waiting  for 
the  door  to  be  opened,  I  observed  two  gentlemen  lounging  along  the 
pavement,  and  examining  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  I 
did  not  remark  their  persons  accurately,  and  the  opening  of  the  door 
soon  put  an  end  to  any  curiosity  which  their  appearance  had  excited. 
I  found  Olivia  as  I  had  left  her,  in  the  midst  of  the  tasteful  productions, 
and  apparatus,  which  her  industry  had  heaped  around  her.  Her 
animation  bespoke  unbounded  happiness,  and  conveyed  a  deeper  glow, 
a  warmer  tint,  to  every  thing  she  touched.  The  objects  Which  she 
selected  were  the  fmost  smiling  in  nature';  sunny  fruits  and  flowers, 
cottage  doors  overhung  with  the  rose  and  woodbine.  These  were  to 
me  the  best  evidence  of  ber  unalloyed  satisfaction,  for  they  showed 
upon  what  genial  pictures  her  imagination  dwelt.  The  moment  I 
signified  my  wish  for  a  walk,  she  laid  aside  her  drawing  utensils,  and 
playfully  requested  me  to  take  her  to  some  nursery-garden,  that  she 
might  refresh  her  ideas  of  certain  flowers,  that  she  meant  to  design. 
As  we  sallied  out  vidth  this  intention,  we  almost  came  in  contact  with 
the  two  loungers  whom  I  had  noticed,  and  one  of  them  turned  out  to 
be  the  little  spruce  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  exchanged  cards  in 
Kensington-gardens.  The  other  was  a  tall,  slim  figure,  with  a  sickly 
aspect,  and  rakish  appearance  ;  and  by  the  shock  which  Olivia  ex- 
perienced at  the  sight  of  him,  as  well  as  by  her  exclamation  "  'tis  he ! " 
I  was  at  little  loss  in  divining  him  to  be  her  betrayer.  I  supported 
and  encouraged  her,  while  they  passed  by,  the  little  fellow  giving 
me  a  nod  of  recognition,  and  seeming  desirous  of  addressing  me,  but 
for  the  hasty  movement  of  his  companion.  It  was  some  time  before 
she  recovered  breath  enough  to  assure  me  that  my  surmise  was  well- 
founded,  and  to  express  her  apprehensions  that  this  meeting  boded  no 
good.  I  over-persuaded  her  alarms,  and  convinced  her  that  he  had 
no  authority  over  her ;  and  that,  if  he  meant  any  violence,  my  pro- 
tection was  sufficient  to  repel  it.  Meanwhile  I  augured  some  dis- 
position to  mischief,  from  the  circumstance  of  meeting  the  two 
together.  They  had  probably  cemented  their  acquaintance,  if  unknown 
to  each  other  before,  in  the  house  of  the  bawd,  from  whose  clutches  I 
had  rescued  Olivia ;  and  were  now,  most  likely,  on  the  stroll  to  discover 
our  retreat,  which  I  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal. 

We  shortly  afterwards  returned  home,  Olivia  being  too  much  struck 
with  horror,  to  interest  herself  much  in  the  objects  of  her  excursion. 
I  kept  a  good  look  out,  and  seeing  no  vestige  of  her  eiMmy,  I  took  my 
departure,  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could.  I  was 
hastening  through  one  of  those  filthy  streets  in  which  all  manner  of 
small  provision-shops  are  to  be  found,  in  contact  with  an  odour  that  is 
enough  to  give  one  a  surfeit  to  such  articles  of  consumption,  it  being 
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the  laudable  custom  of  the  parish  officers  to  neglect  those  places,  when 
their  services  are  most  required,  because  the  profitable  accumulation 
of  decayed  substances  repays  them  for  their  oversight.     At  all  hours 
of  the  day,  hungry-looking  fellows  are  to  be  seen  loitering  in  these 
streets,  as  if  making  up  their  minds  what  they  shall  have  when  they 
procure  "  the  two-pence  "  to  get  it  with  ;  not  that  some  do  not  flock 
there  with  the  creditable  design  of  procuring,  on  the  very  spot,  "  the 
two-pence,"  either  by  the  use  of  their  talents  as  ballad-singers,  or 
conveyancers.     In  such  a  street  as  this.  Doctor  Paley  might  smoke 
his  pipe,  and  observe  human  nature,  quite  as  largely  as  in  his  public- 
house  by  the  way-side.     I  had  no  idea  of  the  extended  information 
which  I  was  destined  to  reap  in  this  quarter.     At   the  corner  of  a 
mews,  opening  into  a  street,  a  rabble  was  collected  round  two  com- 
batants, of  very  unequal  degrees  of  rank  and  strength.     The  one  was 
a  tall,  genteely  dressed  man,  though  his  clothes  had  already  soaked 
up  much  of  the  parish  perquisites.     The  other  was  a  squat,  stout 
fellow,  who  might  probably  amuse  his  leisure  hours  with  hawking 
catch-pennies ;   at  all  events,  he  would  not  have  been  degraded  by 
such  an  employment.     I  could  not,  for  the  honour  of  the  coat,  help 
interfering  for  the  gentleman,  especially  as  there  was  a  host,  to  one 
against,  and  as  he  seemed  the  only  person  of  the  groupe  who  was  not 
quite   delighted  with  the  sport.     "  Well   done,  little   fellow,"   wa9 
reiterated  so  often,  that  I  was  afraid  all  would  be  done  before  I  could 
penetrate  the  phalanx  that  formed  a  ring  round  the  pugilists ;  mean- 
while I  inquired  the  cause  of  the  row,  and  found  that  it  arose  from  the 
man  in  superfine   having  charged  the  man  in  drugget  with  purloining 
his  pocket-handkerchief;    and  that  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  had 
been  so  scandalized  with  the  reflection  upon  one  of  their  peers,  and  the 
incongruity  of  imputing  the  subtraction  of  such  an  article  to  a  poor 
fellow,  who  had  all  his  life  abstained  from  the  use  of  one,  that  they^ 
one  and  all,  had  called  for  the  law  of  battle  to  vindicate  the  innocence 
of  the  accused.     How  he,  of  degree,  came   to  level  himself  to  the 
combat  with  such  a  base-born  churl,  I  know  not;   but  he  seemed 
heartily  sick  of  his  rashness,  and   looked   around  piteonsly  for  a 
sally-port  to  escape.      At  length,  after  a  clever  round,  in  which 
both  came  to  the  ground,  I  rushed  forward  among  those   who  did 
the  honours  of  the  arena,  and  interposed  between  the  combatants, 
sharply  rebuking  the  gentleman  for  his  disgraceful  conduct.    ^^  How 
can  I  help  it  ?  "  exclaimed  he :  '^  I  began  the  fight  in  my  own  defence, 
but  I  have  too  much  English  blood  to  give  in."     "  Time,  time," 
shouted  the  bystanders.     ^^  Clear  the  ring;   turn  that  fellow  out; 
strike  him,  Jem,  if  he  don't  get  away."     "  Fair  play,  good  people," 
began  I,  "  no  man  should  be  called  upon  to  fight  against  his  will. 
This  gentleman  never  wished  tp  fight,  it  seems ;  you  have  therefore 
acted  very  unhandsomely,  in  forcing  him  to  it."    "  That's  a  very  good 
joke,"  retorted  one  of  the^backers  ;  ^^  and  what  satisfaction,  then,  was 
Jem  Nabish  to  have,  for  the  ruination  of  his  character?     Will  that 
there  gentleman  go  back  in  his  words,  and  then  Jem  will  leave  off?  that's 
the  go."    "  That's  not  the  way  a  charge  of  the  kind  is  dealt  with," 
returned  I.     "  If  your  friend  is  conscious  of  his  innocence,  what 
objection  can  he  have  to  accompany  this  gentleman  before  a  magis- 
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trate?  and'*— *a  general  yell  here  ensued,  mixed  with  imprecations 
and  rude  laughter.  "  He  is  a  lawyer;  strike  at  him,  Jem,  till  he 
moves."  "  You'll  commit  an  assault,  if  you  do,"  I  cried,  "  and 
depend  upon  it  I'll  have  you  up  for  it."  But  Jem  seemed  more  ani- 
mated by  the  shouts  of  his  companions,  than  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
committing  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  I  found  that  I  was  about  to 
be  hauled  in  for  a  share  in  the  exhibition.  I  parried  one  or  two  blows 
with  good  humour;  and  then  told  him,  if  he  repeated  them,  I  would 
floor  him,  which  I  did  accordingly,  in  good  style.  "  One  of  the 
Fancy!"—"  a  crack  man !  " — ^^  do  you  offer  to  fight  him,  John," — and 
similar  exclamations  were  handed  about.  "  I  want  to  fight  none  of 
you,"  said  I ;  "so  stand  off:  but  I  call  upon  yo,u,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  to  assist  me  in  apprehending  that  fellow,  who  has  committed  an 
assault  upon  me."  "  You  must  fight  me  first,"  said  John ;  who 
seemed  to  be  the  bully  of  the  party,  and  very  well  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  ofi&ce,  as  far  as  limb  and  muscle  went.  "  Fight  you ! "  sneered 
I;  remembering  how  a  late  Irish  barrister  had  extricated  himself 
from  a  similar  invitation.  "  I  would  sooner  give  over  fighting  all  my 
days,  than  fight  such  a  deformed  lump  as  you."  A  loud  laugh  followed 
this  disparaging  compliment,  to  which  my  challenger  made  no  reply ; 
but  tipping  the  wink  to  his  gang,  they  closed  in  upon  us,  and  I  became 
convinced  that  this  troop  of  desperadoes  meant  to  ill-treat  and  rob  us, 
and  I  called  loudly  upon  such  of  the  spectators  as  were  honest  men^ 
to  prevent  them.  The  recess  between  gables,  into  which  they  had 
drawn  their  first  prey,  prevented  their  being  much  observed  along  the 
first  street,  and  they  might  perpetrate  any  mischief,  without  fear  of 
discovery,  a  few  yards  lower  down.  Luckily  the  constables,  sent  no 
doubt  by  some  wiser  ally  than  I  had  proved  myself,  came  up  just  in 
time,  and  convinced  us  how  much  more  powerful,  with  the  vulgar,  is 
the  language  of  emblems,  than  our  ordinary  one.  Those  who  had 
paid  no  great  deference  to  his  Majesty's  name,  were  immediately 
awed  by  the  sign  of  his  crown,  painted  upon  a  blue  stick,  and  not  only 
readily  made  way,  but  seemed  disposed  to  lend  every  assistance  to  the 
officers.  These  had  acquired,  by  tact,  the  power  of  reading  rogue  in 
a  thief's  countenance,  and  required  very  little  auxiliary  information 
from  me.  My  companion  charged  Jem  again,  distinctly,  with  having 
plucked  a  silk  handkerchief  out  of  his  coat  pocket,  which  Jem  denied 
most  indignantly,  till  one  of  the  officers,  thrusting  his  arm  up  his  back, 
drew  from  between  his  shoulders  the  said  article.  Ulysses  himself 
could  have  denied  it  no  longer  after  that.  I  would  gladly  have  been 
excused  from  moving  in  the  procession  to  the  office,  as  an  anxious 
feeling  drew  me  another  way ;  but  the  deputies  of  the  executive  could 
not  dispense  with  my  company,  whose  evidence,  they  alleged,  would 
be  required  to  substantiate  the  confederacy.  As  we  entered  the  office, 
I  heard  the  Magistrate  name  a  particular  officer  to  accompany  some 
gentlemen,  who  made  their  bow  to  his  worship ;  and  as  they  retreated, 
I  recognised  our  two  tormentors  of  the  morning.  A  bewilderment 
came  over  me  in  an  instant,  which  settled  in  a  firm  conviction  that 
their  visit  here  had  some  relation  to  Olivia.  Had  this  villain  claimed 
a  legal  right  over  her  I  and  would  he  have  the  hardihood  to  bring  the 
claims  to  public  view  ?     Or  had  he  invented  some  plausible  tale-  of 
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pilfered  effects,  to  get  her  once  ifaore  into  his  power  ?     Something  he 
had  done,  and  I  was  on  thorns  to  learn  it ;  and  to  counteract  itd  effect 
I  politely  entreated  the  sitting  magistrate  to .  despatch  me,  as  my 
immediate  dismission  was  of  the  greatest  consequence.     He  gave  me  a 
slow  Rhadamanthus'  nod,   from  which  I  augured  the  prolixity  of  his 
proceedings,  and  a  stern  reproof  for  daring  to  dictate  my  own  time  to 
the  functionary  of  justice :  then  he  took  out  his  snuff-box,  and  duly 
provisioned  his  magisterial  nose,  previous  f  o  its  opening  on  a  new  scent 
— unfolded  his  mainsheet  of  India  silk,  and  gathered  it  into  the  form 
of  an  apple-dumpling,  as  if  he  expected  the  luxury  of  a  sneeze ;  during 
which  time  a  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  court,  as  if  a  breath 
would  have  foiled  the  cherished  hope,  and  caused  great  Jove  to  nod 
in  anger.     It  came  at  last,  thanks  be  to  the  maker  of  the  snuff;  and  a 
hum  began  once  more  to  circulate  through  the  room.    On  the  recovery 
of  his  dear  sight,  he  threw  his  eyes  round  the  room,  which  were 
followed   by  those  of  his  minions,  who   seemed  to  comprehend   his 
meaning,  for  they  turned .  out  several  shabby  fellows,  and  some  gen- 
tlemen, whom  they  included  among  such,  for  private  reasons.     After 
a  few  more  preludes,  he  gave  a  look  of  assent  to  the  senior  officer,  who 
very  concisely  stated  the  way  in  which  he  had  found  matters.  His  worship 
then  turned  to  me,  and  asked  me,  what  charge  I  had  to  make  against 
any  of  the  prisoners  ?   I  answered,  none — meaning  none  that  I  intended 
to  make,  though  the  display  of  his  worship's   wiper  had  naturally 
recalled  my  own  real  India  one,  of  five  shillings,  and  I  found  it  gone 
without  leave ;  but  I  would  give  his  worship  a  short  account  of  the 
transaction.    "  I  was  hastening  home,  saw  a  scuffle,  and  finding  a 
gentleman  concerned,  and  apparently  very  much  abused  by  the  rabble, 
stopped  to  interfere."     "  Patiently,  sir,  if  you  please :  you  could  not 
have  been  in  so  very  great  a  hurry,  upon  important  business,  if  you 
had  time  to  stop,  and  enter  a  row?  " — and  he  glanced  with  great  satis- 
faction at  the  reporters,  who,  no  doubt,  recorded  that  trait  of  sagacity. 
I  answered,  that  it  must  be  an  affair  of  vital  consequence  indeed,  that 
could  permit  me  to  see  a  person,  apparently  of  my  own  rank,  so  mauled 
about,  and  not , endeavour  to  extricate  him."     "  You  took  the  very 
worst  way  of  doing  it,  sir :    you  should  have  summoned  the  police." 
^^  I  admit  it :  but  the  thought  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time  ;  iand  I 
believed  the  case  too  desperate  for  delay ;  and  that  it  would  do  to 
call  upon  the  people  in  the  king's  name,  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice. 
In  the  scuffle,  I  gave  and  received  some  blows ;  at  length  we  were 
pushed  down  the  stable  lane  by  this  band  of  fellows ;    with  what 
intention  1  am  sure  I  cannot  say,  for  they  were  prevented  effecting 
their  object  by  the  arrival  of  the  officers."     I  waited  patiently,  with- 
out suggesting  my  haste  to  be  off  again,  while  the  judge  was  exchanging 
a  few  whisperings  with  his  clerk  ;  but  when  he  turned  to  the  only  com- 
plainant in  the  case,  and  he  began  his  story  with,  "  I  had  been  here, 
and  I  was  going  there,"  and  such  minutialities,  I  could  forbear  no 
longer,  and  once  more  suggested,  with  deference,  the  urgent  affair  that 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  any  longer.     "  You  should  have 
considered  that,  sir,  before  you  engaged  in  this  business.     But  it  is 
treating  the  cause  of  public  justice  with  very  little  respect,  to  fly  off 
in  tlus  way,  before  the  bench  can  decide  upon  the  guilt  of  six  or  seven 
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fellowsy  in  custody  on  your  account."  After  scolding  for  some  time 
longer,  to  which  I  only  answered,  that,  at  any  other  time,  I  should  be 
happy  to  attend  as  a  witness,  if  required,  he  averted  his  head  in  a 
surly  manner,  which  I  took  for  an  inclination  of  assent,  and  made  my 
bow,  and  walked  off.  I  hastened  towards  Olivia's,  and  at  the  first 
coach-stand  took  a  seat  in  one  of  them,  and  tendered  expedition  fees, 
to  be  driven  as  fast  as  possible  to  her  house.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
door,  I  found  a  hackney-coach  in  waiting,  and  the  landlady,  who  soon 
opened  the  door  to  my  loud  knock,  informed  me,  with  much  alarm, 
that  there  were  the  two  strange  gentlemen  and  a  constable  above ; 
and  for  God*s  sake  to  hasten  up,  as  she  had  heard  nothing  but  sobs 
ever  since.  I  was  in  the  room  the  next  moment,  and  Olivia  sprang  into 
my  arms,  with  a  **  Thank  heaven ! — my  deliverer,  I  knew  it  was  you." 
I  answered  this  confidence  in  her  security  with  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment ;  begging  her  to  rest  on  the  sofa,  while  I  ascertained  the  cause  of 
the  intrusion  of  these  fellows.  1  then  walked  up  to  the  leading  con- 
spirator, and  asked  him  roughly  his  business.  He  appeared  in  some 
consternation ;  but  answered,  with  assumed  spirit,  that  ^^  he  would 
explain  his  business  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  by  whose  per- 
mission he  had  come  here."  "  Plausible  villain  !  "  cried  I ;  "  but  I 
know  your  errand ;  I  know  more  of  you  than  you  would  like  to  hear 
in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  if  you  go  before  a  magistrate  this  day,  1*11 
blazon  your  infamy  to  the  world,  if  yon  are  not  insensible  to  its 
publication.  "  Very  hot  and  chivalrous  indeed  1 "  said  he,  **  but  I 
fancy  an  action  of  defamation  would  cool  your  rancour."  "  Defa- 
mation of  thee !  impossible !  but  no !  I  fancy,  to  call  thee  a  bold  villain, 
a  brave  ruffian,  were  to  defame  thy  character — ^but  if  any  one  said,  a 
cowardly,  base,  unprincipled  deceiver,  then  he  surely  would  not  belie 
thee.  Begone ! "  thundered  I,  "  or,  loathsome  as  you  are,  FU  fling 
you  down  stairs."  "  Constable,"  he  thundered  out,  "  remember  that 
threat ;  I  am  under  your  protection,  in  the  execution  of  the  magis- 
trate's will."  "And  what  is  the  magistrate's  will?"  said  I, turning  to 
the  constable.  "  That  I  bring  this  young  lady  before  his  worship, 
that  he  may  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts."  "  What  facts  ?  " 
*'  Why!  he  says,  she  is  his  ward."  ''  His  ward!"  exclaimed  Olivia 
and  I,  in  surprise.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  audacious  fellow,  *^  by  my 
uncle's  will."  '*  Then  you  shall  account  for  the  trust,  hark  ye ;  in 
the  mean  time  you  have  abused  your  authority  too  much,  to  be  suffered 
to  retain  it.  Away !  I  say :  and  you,  sir,  away !  You  have  a  worthy 
pattern  of  profligacy  before  you  ;  and  a  proper  spirit  for  the  tool  and 
pimp  of  such  a  master."  "  Too  severe,  upon  my  word !  too  bad  after 
the  service  that  I  rendered  you  in  Kensington-park  ! "  "  Which  you 
did  with  as  much  good  grace  as  you  would  this  day  have  cancelled  it, 
I  suppose  ?  But  I  have  heard  your  father's  name  mentioned  with 
respect ;  and,  be  assured,  he  shall  hear  from  me  of  the  career  that 
you  are  leading,  and  the  guide  whom  you  have  chosen."  "  Very  vin- 
dictive, indeed.  I  suppose  we  had  best  go."  "  But,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  constable,  "  you  forget  the  magistrate's  order."  "  No ;  but  you 
see  we  are  not  safe  in  remaining  here,  so  we  will  proceed  to  the  office, 
and  await  your  arrival  with  the  lady." 

They  then  slunk  out  of  the  room,  and  drove  off:  when  I  inquired 
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more  closely  into  particulars  from  the  officer,  I  found  the  reprobate 
had  framed  such  an  artful  story,  of  his  benevolent  intentions  in  res- 
cuing an  innocent  girl  from  the  clutches  of  a  seducer,  that  the  magis- 
trate had  reluctantly  consented  to  order  him  before  him,  in  hopes  that  * 
his  oratory  would  persuade  her  to  return  to  her  guardian ;  and  no 
doubt,  if  this  failed,  the  villain  meant  to  carry  her  off  by  some  strata- 
gem ,  on  her  ret  urn  home  unprotected.  I  assured  the  constable,  that  I  was 
pretty  well  assured  the  magistrate  would  hear  no  more  of  them,  but 
that,  if  he  wished  it,  we  would  ride  down  to  the  office-door,  and  aBght 
if  they  were  there  ;  but  otherwise  I  would  not  expose  the  lady,  who 
had  been  already  sufficiently  shocked,  to  the  gaze  of  an  entire  court. 
He  thought  this  reasonable,  always  saving  his  worship's  better  opinion ;  - 
and  we  all  three  set  forward  in  one  coach. 

On  the  way,  Olivia  gave  me,  in  French,  an  account  of  all  that  she  ' 
had  suffered  since  my  quitting  her.     I  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  she 
espied  her  persecutor  in  the  window  of  an  eating-house  over  the  way,  ' 
waiting  apparently  for  that  watched-for  moment.     She  would  have 
sent  after  me,  but  her  landlady  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  besides 
herself,  and  the  very  thought  of  opening  the  door  was  frightful  to  her. 
She  ran  down  and  explained  all  to  the  good  woman  of  the  house,  and  ^ 
begged  her,  on  no  account,  to  open  the  door  to  any  one  but  me,  in  case  • 
they  shoald  attempt  to  rush  in.    In  a  few  minutes  they  rapped,  as  she 
had  predicted.     The  landlady  inquired  their  business,  through  the 
parlour  window :  they  answered,  that  it  should  be  made  known  when  ^ 
they  were  admitted.     She  said  she  was  a  lone  woman  in  the  house,  and  • 
could  not  think  of  unlocking  her  door  to  strangers,  without  knowing  their 

affairs.    They  then  inquired  for  Olivia r»   She  answered,  that  there 

was  no  such  person  there ;  upon  which  they  swore  at  her  in  the  coarsest 
terms,  that  they  had  seen  her  go  in.  She  opened  upon  them  with  some  : 
abusive  language,  and  on  their  persevering,  threatened  to  rain  down  ' 
vengeance  on  them  from  above.  This  drove  them  off,  after  they  had 
menaced  to  bring  a  constable,  and  represent  the  house  as  an  improper 
one.  They  neither  of  them  had  the  least  conception  thai  this  threat 
would  be  effected,  as  they  saw  no  pretence  for  permitting  it ;  at  all 
events  they  thought  I  would  be  home  at  the  time.  So  they  hugged 
themselves  in  the  security  of  their  precautions,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
party,  which  threw  them  into  the  wildest  trepidation.  After  some 
knocks,  the  woman  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  consequence  of  refusing 
admittance  to  a  constable,  but  cautiously  proceeded,  as  before,  by 
asking  from  the  window  what  they  wanted  ?  The  man  reprimanded 
her  for  not  answering  him  sooner,  showed  his  badge,  and  dared  her, 
on  her  peril,  to  refuse  to  admit  him.  She  stated  her  readiness  to  let 
him  in,  provided  the  two  others  were  excluded.  He  declared  that  he 
would  be  her  safeguard,  against  any  harm  from  them  ;  but  it  was  his 
worship's  orders,  that  they  should  come  in,  to  induce  a  young  lady  In 
the  house  to  go  and  see  him:  on  his  oath,  no  violence  should  be 
attempted. .  Olivia  heard  all  this,  in  the  greatest  emotion,  and  finding 
it  vain  to  persuade  her  landlady  any  farther  to  keep  herself  enclosed 
till  my  arrival,  hastily  retreated  up  stairs,  where  the  party  soon  fol- 
lowed, and,  by  persuasion  and  threats  of  bursting, induced  her  to  unlock 
the  door.     The  constable  had,  with  every  civility,  explained  the 
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magistrate's  wish  to  see  her,  which  she  had  regretted  her  present  inca- 
pacity of  doing,  until  a  person  whom  she  expected  should  arrive.  Her 
seducer  made  a  nauseous  speech,  about  the  stubbornness  of  his  poor 
child,  and  the  evils  she  might  avoid  by  receiving  the  magistrate's  pater- 
nal advice:  it  might  lead  to  the  recovery  of  property ;  at  all  events,  it 
had  no  sinister  view  from  him, — and  similar  persuasions,  to  which  she 
listened  with  contempt,  and  which  were  scarce  concluded,  when  I  for- 
tunately arrived.  This  had  thrown  them  into  some  embarrassment, 
and  caused  them  to  brush  up  their  hats,  as  much  as  to  say,  we  had 
better  be  off.    I  was  among  them,  before  they  had  settled  how. 

On  arriving  at  the  office,  the  constable  stept  out,  and  found  my 
conjecture  true ;  but  reported  that  the  magistrate  had  no  doubt  but 
they  (the  complainants)  would  soon  arrive,  and  he  therefore  desired 
us  to  enter.  1  wrote  on  a  card  an  excuse  for  not  alighting,  stating 
that  the  lady  in  question  would  await  his  pleasure  in  the  coach,  if  his 
worship  required  it :  but  that  it  was  futile,  for  they  had  imposed  upon 
him,  as  I  could  prove.  He  sent  word  that  he  would  bo  glad  to  see  me, 
at  least ;  and  J  went  in.  He  seemed  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  me 
the  same  Truemaine  who  had  tried  his  patience  so  short  a  time  ago, 
and  inquired  if  I  had  despatched  the  important  business  that  hurried 
me  away  ?  I  answered,  that  I  had  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  save  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  to  an  interesting  young 
woman,  the  party  concerned,  against  whom  I  surmised  a  scheme 
of  annoyance,  from  seeing  the  schemers  leave  the  office  at  my 
entrance.  But  I  first  requested  to  know  if  the  magistrate  were 
apprised  of  their  names.  He  answered  that  he  was ;  but  they  had 
deceived  him,  as  I  found  on  his  repeating  what  they  had  given  him  for  ' 
their  names  and  address.  All  seemed  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Justice 
receiving  such  an  affront,  and  rather  incredulous,  till  I  gave  him  their 
real  names,  and  the  address  of  the  father  of  the  younger,  of  whom  he 
had  often  heard.  As  he  could  not  conceive  their  object  in  imposing  on 
him,  I  had  to  give  him  an  outline  of  Olivia's  history,  and  to  show  him 
the  views  which  this  guardian  had  towards  her,  stating  that  his  conduct 
would  become  the  subject  of  an  action,  I  trusted,  before  long.  He  re- 
commended it  by  all  means,  and  after  a  few  more  inquiries,  allowed 
me  to  depart.  We  drove  home,  quite  satisfied  with  having  been  spared 
the  exhibition  of  a  public  inquiry,  though  it  could  not  but  have  been 
triumphant.  Olivia  was  far  from  well,  such  a  revolution  had  she  expe- 
rienced from  the  highest  state  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction.  Slie 
could  not  fancy  herself  safe,  as  long  as  she  remained  in  a  place  known ' 
to  her  persecutor,  who  would,  no  doubt,  attempt  other  measures  to 
recover  her ;  and  even  set  his  villanous  coadjutrix  to  work,  for  her 
own  sake.  We  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  changing  to  a  different 
quarter  of  the  town;  and  removed  so  much  the  more  speedily,  as" 
the  police  reporters  had  made  the  most  of  our  affair,  and  held  up 
our  residence  to  public  remark,  and  my  name  to  the  comment  of  "my 
acquaintances ;  by  whom  I  expected  to  be  much  questioned  on  the 

subject. 

*  »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Chap.  XX. 

♦  ♦  4t  4c  ^  ♦  4» 

«  ♦  «  %  4f  4c 

^p  ^p  ^F  ^*  ^*  ^F  ^* 

These  persecutions  bad  no  other  effect  upon  Olivia  than  to  endeai' 
me  to  her.  I  should  have  been  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man  had  I 
not  felt  towards  her  increasing  love.  How  could  I  look  upon  the 
placid  countenance  of  a  woman,  debarred  of  all  the  usual  enjoyments 
of  her  sex,  and  enduring  the  acrimonious  insults  of  the  world,  without 
feeling  invigorated  by  affection  to  repel  this  unjust  and  uncharitable 
contempt  ?  Young  as  I  was,  I  could  spurn  the  opinion  of  men  when 
at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  my  heart ;  and  in  this  instance  I  did 
not  see  the  right  of  intrusive  strangers  to  interfere  with  their  stric- 
tures upon  the  terms  of  my  intimacy  with  Olivia.  The  pretext  of 
public  morals  was  here  unavailing ;  for  though  I  admit  that  our 
intercourse  was  published  to  the  world  by  the  designing  and  malicious 
efforts  of  persons,  who  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  consummate 
her  perdition,  still  its  unfortunate  promulgation  did  not  make  the  case 
better  nor  worse  in  reality  than  it  stood  before.  And  if  so,  what  right 
had  the  world  to  raise  a  clamour  against  me,  for  protecting  one  whom 
it  would  have  been  baseness  to  abandon — whom  persecutions  had  ren- 
dered an  alien  to  the  respects  due  to  her  sex,  before  our  connexion 
began — and  whom  I  in  fact  was  the  means  of  rescuing  from  utter  de- 
gradation, and  of  restoring  to  a  portion  of  that  self-esteem,  'Without 
which  woman  is,  in  the  eyes  of  man,  an  humiliated  creature ;  one 
towards  whom  the  utmost  contempt  may  be  evinced,  as  if  it  were  her 
due.  Those  who  regarded  public  morals  so  highly,  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  her  total  constupration,  than  that  she  should 
retain  so  much  worth  after  her  fall,  as  to  ensure  the  esteem  of  one 
respectable  man.  I  knew  that  it  only  required  to  exaggerate  the  crime 
on  both  sides,  by  throwing  down  the  pale  of  mutual  fidelity^  in  order 
to  hush  at  once  the  obloquy  of  my  friends  and  the  world.  I  would 
then  have  been  nothing  in  their  eyes,  but  a  young  man  allaying  the 
exuberance  of  temperament  in  the  ordinary  indulgences  of  youth ;  and 
Olivia  would  have  been  as  little  commented  upon,  and  as  little  pitied, 
as  the  uncasted  females  of  our  streets,  who  are  equally  below  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  scandal  of  our  moral  censors.  But  as  I  opposed  their 
heartless  prejudices,  and  dared  to  arrogate  some  respect  for  a  woman j 
reduced,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  the  condition  of  the  abject,  I  drew 
upon  myself,  and  upon  her,  misfortunes  w;hich  the  profligate  would  have 
escaped. 

If  it  will  appease  the  provoked, persecuting  spirit  of  the  censorioi^s, 
to  learn  that  calamities  followed  closely  in  the  train  of  guilt,  as  they 
called  it,  I  cannot  withhold  from  them  that  reparation,  for  having 
acted  in  dissonance  to  their  received  maxims.  Misfortunes  pressed  so 
rapidly  on  us,  that  this  system  of  the  hard-hearted  appeared  to  be 
justified  by  events,  and  a  new  example  was  furnished  to  their  theory^ 
of  the  close  connexion  between  guilt  and  unhappiness. 

I  shall  more  particularly  in  this  chapter  confine  myself  to  those 
incidents  which  paved  the  way  to  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  lifc> 
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because  the  coining  events  cast  a  shadow  of  melancholy  before  them^ 
which  would  render  it  a  heartHsickening  task  to  relate  at  this  time 
the  minute  and  detached  portions  of  my  life.  J  feel  myself  engrossed 
by  one  great  leading  catastrophe^  which  it  paius  me  beyond  measure 
to  dwell  upon,  but  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  told,  that  I  may  place 
the  virtues  of  that  amiable  woman  in  their  true  light ;  the  more  so,  as 
the  censure  of  the  world  calls  upon  me  to  vindicate  her  fame. 

The  concern  which  I  took  In  Olivia's  restoration  to  the  dignity  of  a 
self-esteeming  woman,  more  than  any  innate  compunction  of  my  own, 
made  me  scrutinize  my  actions  more  particularly  than  I  had  been  iu 
the  habit  of  doing.  As  I  offered  myself  as  her  reformer,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  me  to  practise  those  lessons  of  sincerity  and  rectitude  which  I 
commended.  She  received  them  always  with  grateful  submission ; 
and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  her  apply  them  to  the  minutest 
actions  of  her  daily  conduct.  When  they  were  at  variance  with  my 
own,  she  shared  my  penitence,  and  took  more  than  half  the  fault  upon 
herself.  I  have  before  shown  how  she  deprived  herself  of  her  only 
pleasure,  my  society,  that  I  might  escape  the  unfavourable  surmises  of 
the  people  of  the  house  where  1  lodged.  But  as  I  refused  to  purchase 
with  such  a  sacrifice  the  good  opinion  of  persons  unrelated  to  me  by 
any  tie  but  that  of  money,  it  became  politic,  if  not  necessary,  to  give 
9om&  plausible  reason  for  my  frequent  absences  by  night. 

At  first  I  contented  myself  with  evading  their  inquisitiveness  by  a 
«harp  answer ;  but  when  I  found  suspicion  assuming  the  form  of  doubts 
of  my  honesty,  there  was  but  one  alternative,  either  to  quit  the  house, 
or  give  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  part  of  my  behaviour 
which  was  obnoxious.  The  first  was  at  present  inexpedient,  as  an 
arrear  had  accumulated,  which  the  want  of  my  usual  remittance  inca- 
pacitated me  from  immediately  clearing  off ;  and  when  I  stated  that 
fact  to  my  landlady,  and  assured  her  of  prompt  payment,  a  hint  was 
thrown  out  that  my  absence  from  home  was  attended  with  more  ex- 
pense than  would  have  defrayed  her  demand.  I  was  angry  at  the  sng- 
•gestion,  fair  as  it  was,  and  we  left  each  other  on  very  bad  terms.  How 
Olivia  could  have  read  in  the  chagrin  of  my  countenance  my  passing 
thoughts,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  entire  affection  ;  but  I  had  scarce 
-sat  down  in  her  apartment  when  she  addressed  me — *^  I  have  been 
thinking,  Richard,  that  the  mystery  of  our  interviews  must  subject  you 
to  many  vexations  from  your  people  at  home,  and  I  know  that  a  course 
of  mean  excuses  would  be  intolerable  to  you  ;  suppose  you  were  to  tell 
them  the  whole  truth,  would  it  not  be  better  than  the  surmises  they 
may  form,  and,  at  all  events,  it  could  not  injure  you  more  ?  Take  me 
with  you,  and  present  me  in  the  relation  I  really  bear  to  you ;  perhaps 
I  might  prepossess  them,  and  charm  away  the  suspicion  of  your  leading 
a  dissolute  and  extravagant  life/* 

"  What !  expose  you  to  the  insults  of  the  vulgar  and  unfeeling  ?  No  ; 
I  admit  that  I  have  quanelled  with  my  landlady,^ and  that  she  has 
given  me  warning  to  quit,  which  will  be,  in  certain  respects,  annoying 
to  me.  But  what  of  that  ?  I  can  easily  change  my  quarters  for  others, 
where  they  will  not  fancy  me  an  unprincipled  profligate  for  being  ab- 
sent from  home  during  the  night." 

**  Ah !  but  they  know  not  that  you  are  with  me,  but  may  suspect 
that  you  are  living  in  the  wildest  state  of  debauchery.    Say,  are  you 
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proud  enough  of  your  Olivia,  to  think  that  she  might  mitigate  those 
harsh  impressions  against  you,  if  her  person  and  manners  were  known 
to  your  defamers  ?  " 

*'  I  am ;  hut  I  would  not  purchase  exemption  from  the  ill  opinion  of 
the  mercenary  by  exposing  you  unnecessarily  to  the  danger  of  con- 
tracting it.  No,  I  will  search  about  this  day  for  lodgings  more  favour- 
able to  my  love ;  you  shall  not  have  an  additional  argument  in  the  ill- 
humour  of  my  landlord  or  landlady  for  dismissing  me  so  often." 

She  looked  searchingly  into  my  face,  as  if  she  meditated  some 
design,  but  was  uncertain  of  my  compliance.  I  asked  her  what  it 
was. 

"  Don't  mind,"  said  she, "  I  will  tell  you  this  evening.**     I  was  so 
accustomed  to  little  marks  of  her  love,  displayed  in  the  same  gentle ' 
way,  as  if  she  petitioned  leave  to  evince  them,  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
lose  the  pleasure  of  surprise  by  unravelling  a  mystery  of  no  great  ac- , 
count,  as  I  thought.     For  I  could  not  suppose  that  her  supplicatory' 
look  had  its  origin  in  any  desire  to  secure  me  as  an  inmate  of  the  roof 
that  she  inhahited,  now  that  I  was  about  to  move.    It  would  liave ; 
delighted  me  to  think  that  she  had  any  proposal  of  the  kind  to  make, . 
or  to  consult  my  wishes  upon ;  but  I  ran  over  in  mind  the  strong  objec- 
tions that  she  had  made  whenever  I  broached  the  subject,  which  was ' 
one  of  moment  to  us  both ;  and  I  felt  assured  that  her  objections 
remained  in  full  force,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  not  having  in- 
stantly and  joyfully  declared  her  renunciation  of  them.     I  therefore ' 
expressed  no  impatience  to  learn  what  the  anticipated  gratification 
was,  which  her  look  assured.   Lovers  only  scan  these  mute  indications,' 
which  serve  them  as  the  epochs  of  their  passion,  and  as  the  monuments^ 
of  events.     I  date  from  that  look  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
joys  and  troubles,  which  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  till  they  ter- 
minated, as  all  human  excitement  does,  in  exquisite  disappointment ; 
and,  but  for  timely  oblivion,  might  have  reached  to  despair.      The' 
occurrence  which  it  prophesied,  and  which  might  have  been  prevented, 
by  my  requiring  an  explanation,  is,  properly,  the  beginning  of  that 
string  of  misfortunes  which  will  exhibit  us  to  the  severe  as  an  impru-' 
dent  couple,  justly  chastised  for  a  violation  of  their  moral  code. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  morning,  Olivia,  I  know  jiot  by  what  unper- 
ceiv^d  de^ce  or  fathoming  divination,  drew  from  me  tne  fact  of  my 
embarrassment,  without  appearing  to  connect  it  with  the  preceding 
account  of  my  determination  to  remove.  But  it  impelled  her  to  the 
plan  that  she  adopted,  upon  my  departure  in  searcn  of  a  new  tene- 
ment. After  looking  at  one  or  two  places,  the  hate  of  new  faces  and 
habits  to  be  studied,  worked  upon  the  hopes  which  I  feebly  entertained' 
that  Olivia  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  unite  herself  still  more  closely 
to  me  in  one  residence,  and  I  speedily  returned  to  urge  again  my 
wish^  She  had  been  gone  some  time,  but  had  left  the  following  note 
for  me : — 

**  Dear  Richard — ^Forgive  me  for  acting  without  your  consent— 
your  unasked  consent,  I  mean — for  I  think  it  is  silently  accorded :  if 
ever  love  read  truly  in  the  countenance,  I  think  you  wish  me  to  do 
what  I  am  about:  Is  it  not  true  that  your  altercation  at  home  was 
most  ill-timed,  and  that  you  are  distressed  in  mind  how  to  meet  your 
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engagement?  that  you  wish  it  had  not  occurred?  and  that,  without 
compromising  your  feelings,  your  landlady  might  be  appeased,  and  ber 
good  opinion  restored  ?  that  you  think  mes  attraits  would  be  all- 
powerful  with  her?  My  dear  Richard,  I  have  no  unpleasant  feeling 
in  obeying  you,  and  am,  besides,  proud  to  show  that  I  can  read  your 
wishes^  yet,  fearful  to  displease  you ;  successful  or  not,  forgive  me  ^re 
I  see  you.     Home  at  four.  Olivia." 

I  scarce  waited  to  conclude  this  note,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  the 
writer,  hefore  she  should  subject  herself  to  insults,  which  I  but  too  truly 
preconceived. 

I  found  her,  pale  and  dejected,  in  the  parlour  of  my  landlady,  whose 
countenance  expressed  scorn  and  irritation.  Olivia  received  me  with 
a  meek,  deprecating  look,  and  burst  into  tears  on  my  exclaiming — 
"  How  could  you  come  here  without  my  assent  ?  I  knew  how  it  would 
be.     You  have  been  insulted  ?  " 

"Humph!  insulted,  indeed ! ''  broke  in  my  landlady;  "  when  the 
likes  of  her  pushes  themselves  into  proper  women's  company,  it  is  but 
Tight  they  should  get  their  own.  To  be  the  ruination  of  a  youDg  gen- 
tleman !  with  her  leghorn  bonnet  and  silk  stockings,  forsooth  !  many 
an  honest  tradesman's  wife  is  satisfied  with  Dunstable  straw  and 
cotton ! "  and  she  railed  on  in  this  vulgar  style,  inflated  with  her  dig- 
nity of  wife,  which  she  thought  entitled  her  to  the  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  superiority  over  a  fallen  sister. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  desired  her  to  hold  her  tongue ;  to  begone — it. 
only  gave  her  a  new  set  of  changes  to  ring  her  clapper  upon. 

"  Pay  me  my  money,  instead  of  squandering  it  on  your  girl,"  was  now 
the  burden  of  her  song,  till  I  was  incensed  beyond  bearing,  and  swore 
that  I  would  not  stay  another  night  under  her  roof. 

But  how  to  settle  with  her  ?  Olivia  saw  through  my  mortification, 
and,  putting  her.arm  round  my  neck,  whispered — 

"  Dear.  Richard,  allow  me  to  repair  as  well  as  I  can  the  mischief  I 
have  done.  Take  back  the  watch  you  have  given  me  ;  she  may  be 
satisfied  to  hold  it  in  trust  till  you  can  pay  her.** 

I  snatched  at  the  offer  at  once,  and  it  was  accepted  by  my  creditor  in 
pledge  of  speedy  satisfaction.  My  few  valuables  were  immediately 
transferred  to  a  coach,  and  we  were  driven  to  Olivia's  lodging.  It  was 
there  I  used  all  the  persuasion  in  my  power  (ungenerously  claiming  it 
as  a  retrieval  of  her  independent  step)  to  overcome  her  reluctance  to 
my  living  openly  with  her.  I  laughed  at  her  tenderness  for  my  repu- 
tation ;  her  fears  of  giving  provocation  to  my  relatives ;  and  finally 
claimed  a  peremptory  right  to  the  same  dwelling,  there  or  elsewhere, 
with  her.  She  then  relinquished  all  opposition,  though  not  till  a  per- 
ceptible tear,  and  a  convulsive  motion  in  her  throat,  had  shown  me 
that  I  was  using  the  rigour  of  authority  beyond  her  power  of  resistance. 
But  a  moment  after,  she  calmly  entered  into  the  details  of  our  future 
mknagCi  and  allowed  me  to  see  the  heartfelt  pleasure  it  would  give  her, 
notwithstanding  the  generous  opposition  which  she  had  displayed.  It 
was  agreed  to  remain  where  we  were,  till  her  time  should  be  expired, 
and  then  to  remove  to  a  more  retired  and  convenient  quarter. 

I  am  hastening  forward  with  rapid  strides,  for  fear  of  wearying  out 
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my  reader,  and  making  my  own  heart  bleed  afresh  at  every  minute 
circumstance  that  recals  Olivia's  unahating  tenderness  to  my  mind. 
Our  difficulties  were  hitherto  hut  slight,  and  every  day  gave  hopes  of 
their  being  surmounted  by  the  remittance  which  had  been  so  long 
coming  from  my  father. 

Olivia  continued  to  work  away  at  her  pencil  with  renovated  courage 
and  delight,  as  if  from  my  presence.  I  often  saw  indescribable  rap- 
ture in  her  eyes,  as  she  added  to  our  store  the  increasing  profits  of  her 
zeal.  Ashamed  to  be  outdone  in  eflFort  by  her,  I  sought  out  some  work 
congenial  to  my  habits,  and  found  it  in  translations  of  books,  and 
contributions  to  reviews.  Our  exertions  promised  favourably.  Olivia's 
earnings  amounted  to  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  me,  without  waiting 
for  the  expected  help,  to  pay  off  my  debt  to  my  landlady.  I  accord- 
ingly waited  on  her,  and  demanded  my  watch.  With  an  air  of  con- 
fusion she  owned  to  me  that  she  had  it  not,  but  would  get  it  for  me. 
On  closely  questioning  her,  I  drew  out  that  she  had  been  induced  by 
some  attorney's  whelp  to  believe  that  I  might  prosecute  her  under  the 
pawnbroker's  act ;  this,  coupled  with  her  recent  exasperation,  made 

her  instantly  wait  upon  Lord ,  whose  connexion  with  me  she  had 

been  cunning  enough  to  unravel.  She  explained  to  him  all  that  she 
knew  of  my  keeping  a  mistress  ;  and  then  surrendered  to  him  the 
watch.  On  which  his  lordship,  merely  inquiring  my  address,  of  which 
she  could  not  inform  him,  had  paid  her  the  full  amount  of  her  demand.  - 
I  thanked  her  for  the  injury  which  she  intended  to  have  done  me,  and 
asked  her  what  I  had  done  to  merit  her  suspicion  of  my  honour.  But 
she  urged  the  instigations  of  others,  and  begged  pardon  so  earnestly, 
that  I  forgave  her.  After  all,  she  thought  that  she  was  doing  a 
kinder  thing  than  arresting  me,  as  her  adviser  had  suggested  ;  and  it 
was  probable  enough,  she  pleaded,  that  his  lordship  would  not  think 
much  the  worse  of  me,  and  surely  would  not  injure  me  in  an  underhand 
way. 

I  would  not  return  to  my  Olivia  until  I  had  ascertained  a  point 
that  gave  me  some  uneasiness  ;  so,  having  the  means  of  redeeming  the 
transferred  pledge,  I  boldly  marched  to  his  lordship's  door  in  Dover- 
street.  I  walked  into  his  study  as  desired,  and  found  him  with  a  se- 
vere aspect,  and  in  an  attitude  of  preparation  that  warned  me  of  a 
coming  lecture.  He  scarce  muttered  the  usual  replies  to  my  compli- 
mentary inquiries,  (dumb-show  being  the  utmost  to  which  he  would 
condescend.) 

"  I  cannot  sit  down,  my  lord,"  said  I  in  reply  to  one  of  his  gestures, 
"  until  I  have  thanked  your  lordship  for  a  mark  of  favour  of  which  I 
was  wholly  undeserving.  Allow  me  to  replace,  with  many  thanks,  the 
sum  which  your  lordship  has  had  the  kindness  to  advance  on  a  pledge 
of  mine." 

**  I  cannot  allow  you,  young  gentleman,  to  replace  it,"  slowly 
returned  he,  with  solemn  pomposity,  "because  it  is  already  replaced. 
Replaced,  I  repeat,  sir,  by  your  father;  to  whom  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  not  only  as  a  hereditary  protector  of  morals,  but  as  the  head — 
the  ostensible  head  of  a  family,  to  which  you  have  th«  honour  of 
belonging. — I  say,  sir,  /  thought  it  my  duty  to  apprise  your  father, 
who  is  the  presumptive  heir  to  my  title,  of  the — the — to  call  it  no 
worse — deviation  from  propriety,  decorum,  and  virtue :  mind  that,  sir, 
virtue,  decorum,  and  propriety,  of  a  juvenile  member  of  the  house 
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of  — ^— .  ^Ax^df  Mr.  Truemaiue,  your  father  immediately  remitted  to 
me  my  advance  on  your  watch— a  very  lowering  transaction^  in  itself, 
•Mr.  Truemaine — thanking  me  for  the  concern  I  took  in  the  moral 
welfare  of  a  child  of  his  ;  and  stating,  that  he  was  ahout  to  forward 
a  ^um  of  money  to  you ;  hut  that  he  should  show  a  proper  resentment 
for  the  hehaviour  which  I  had  related  to  him,  hy  withholding  any 
supply,  until  you  returned  to  a  sense  of  decorum,  virtue,  and  pro- 
.priety.  Stop,  sir,  if  you  please ;  allow  me  to  finish.  He  also  enclosed 
.a  letter  to  you,  through  me,  which  want  of  punctiliousness  might  be 
excused,  A:om  our  ignorance  of  those-— no  doubt  eligible,  and  exceed- 
ingly reputable  quarters,  into  which  you  have  retreated  with — Stop, 
sir ;  let  me  conclude :  I  am  not  going  to  lower  my  dignity  to  abusive 
epithets,  with  a  lady  who  is,  no  doubt,  a — ^well,  well — I  have  done. 
Here's  his  letter — no !  that's  a  copy  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  he  also  enclosed,  and  which  I  shall  feel  bound,  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  to  present,  particularly  as  it  may — (oh!  aye  I  here's  your 
letter) — serve  my  relation.    Now,  sir,  here's  your  watch." 

I  did  not  allow  him  to  get  through  this  elegant  harangue,  without 
attempting  several  times  to  interrupt  him ;  and  once  or  twice  I  did 
stop  the  muddy  ooze  of  his  oratory.  On  his  concluding,  I  commenced 
a  bitter  irony,  directed  at  this  hereditary  keeper  of  decorum,  and  its 
sobjunct  virtue.  I  thanked  him  for  his  apathy,  in  serving  a  connexion, 
and  his  zeal  in  going  out  of  his  way,  to  do  him  an  injury.  But  why 
repeat  the  colloquy  between  a  justly  provoked  man,  and  a  vulgar, 
mean,  and  unfeeling  nobleman?  If  ever  instance  betrayed  a  character 
fully,  it  was  his  endeavouring  to  lay  me  under  an  obligation,  for  refus- 
ing the  sum  due  upon  my  deposit. 

^^  No !  no !  I  could  not  think  of  accepting  it,  after  being  the 
instrument  of  your  allowance  being  stopped.  Keep  it — keep  it ;  and 
let  such  indulgence  work  beneficially  towards  your  reformation.  Good 
morning,  sir." 

I  despised  him  too  much  to  reply.  He  was  not  an  irritable,  but  a 
stubborn,  pompous, .  narrow-hearted  fellow,  whom  concession  and 
flattery  alone  would  reconcile,  when  once  provoked.  This  I  afterr 
wards  discovered ;  at  the  time,  I  hoped  that  I  had  planted  some 
wordy  daggers  in  his  heai-t ;  but  one  might  as  well  stick  pins  into  a 
horse-spunge,  for  all  the  effect  they  could  produce. 

Before  returning  home,  T  skimmed  over  my  father's  letter.  It  was 
in  his  usual  verbose  strain,  a  rhapsody  from  beginning  to  end.  His 
lieart  was  lacerated,  or  laniated,  (I  forget  which,)  and  his  feelings 
were  torn,  (always  in  the  anti-climax,)  by  learning  the  depravity  of  a 
son,  on  whom  his  pride  and  affection  were  immeasurably  fixed*  His 
anguish  was  unutterable,  and  his  grief  unspeakable,  to  hear  that  I  had 
offended  Lord  ,  society,  and  heaven,  by  an  indiscreet,  improper, 

and  immoral  connexion,  with  a  ^ : — ,  and  so  forth.     He  thought, 

in  short,  that  it  was  the  best  proof  of  his  unbounded  parental  affec- 
tion for  me  ;  of  his  duty  to  Lord  — — ,  society,  and  God,  to  cut  off 
all  support  from  me,  until  I  had  repented  my  crime,  and  appeased 
Lord  *— ,  the  patron  of  the  family,  and  the  model  of  all  human 
perfections. 

By  the  bye,  how  frequently  do  men  urge  their  duty  to  heaven  or 
the  world,  when  they  mean  to  do,  or  have  done,  the  cruellest  act  to 
their  fellow  creature!    Morality  has  to  purge  itself  of  that  reproach— 
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of  shielding  its  passions  under  its  duties — or,  at  least,  of  farnishing 
with  shields,  those  who  are  doing  havoc  with  the  sword. 

I  entered  01ivia*s  room,  an  alien  to  my  family,  and  a  foredoomed 
beggar,  unlesd  our  own  industry  could  maintain  us.  Yet  I  felt  Jiot 
the  weight  of  these  evils  in  prospective ;  for  before  me  stood  the  objecft 
for  whom  I  could  endure  them  all :  she  was  more  amiable  and  attrao-* 
tive  than  ever  in  my  sight.  I  dazzled  the  watch  before  her,  and 
thrust  it  playfully  into  her  bosom ;  and  to  leave  nothing  unexplained, 
I  threw  the  "  thirty  pieces,"  or  whatever  it  was,  into  her  lap.  She 
was  surprised  to  see  the  pawn  and  the  ransom  both ;  and  I  took 
advantage  of  her  momentary  pleasure,  and  my  excited  indignation,  to 
describe  what  had  past,  in  the  lightest  and  merriest  strain  I  could. 
Poor  Olivia !  she  saw  the  inebriation  of  my  blood,  but  did  not  cheek 
it  by  a  word  of  anxiety ;  nay,  she  aided  its  effect,  by  singingto  me,  the 
brightest  prospects  of  triumphant  endeavour.  I  coiled  her  in  my 
arms,  and  felt,  in  that  moment,  that  she  was  at  once  the  source  of  my 
wisest  plans,  and  the  palladium  of  my  virtue. 

Some  letters  passed  between  me  and  my  father,  in  which  I  depre* 
cated  his  resentment,  and  promised  to  appease  Lord  »  ■,  if  possible. 
In  fact,  I  would  not  have  goaded  him  with  a  single  word,  had  I 
previously  read  my  father's  letter,  by  which  it  was  easy  to  see,  that 
heaven  or  morality  had  small  weight  with  him,  compared  with  Lord 

*s  displeasure.   The  latter  received  me  once  more,  and  afterwards 

always  sent  down  a  written  query,  whether  I  had  renounced  my 
connexion  with  that  lady,  before  he  would  admit  me.  I  soon  ceased  to 
trouble  his  door-openers.  My  father  I  could  not  reconcile,  as  long  as 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  noble  relative.  In  quiet  truth, 
I  imagine  that  he  was  not  very  profoundly  sorry  to  get  rid  of  the 
incumbrance  of  maintaining  me.     My  mother's  relatives,,  among  whom 

were  General ,  and  his  nephews,  were  soon  acquainted,  by  my 

father,  with  my  conduct ;  and  he  (my  father)  added  his  intreaties  to 
their  interested  motives,  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  reconciler 

me  to  our  noble  patron.     It  was  in  Lord *^  power  to  alienate- 

the  bulk  of  his  property  from  the  Truemaines ;  and  as  this  noble 
peer  had  lately  got  a  whim  into  his  head,  that  I  meant  to  marry 
Olivia,  it  was  probable  that  he  might  cut  off  all  prospect  of  his 
property  descending,  undiminished,  to  me.     Such  a  contingency  was 

very  alarming  to  the  nephews  of  General ,  who  looked  forward 

to  the  influence  which  wealth,  added  to  a  peerage,  would  one  day 
give  my  father,  as  a  means  of  advancing  themselves.  They  tried 
every  argument  with  me,  and  sought  to  whirl  me  into  the  vortex  of 
dissipation,  in  order  to  break  off  my  inthnacy  with  Olivia — but  in 
vain.  At  length  they  (not  their  distinguished  uncle)  joined  in  the 
harsh  system  of  making  me  bite  the  bridle  ;  and  one  of  them,  SholtOi 
struck  upon  a  treacherous  plan,  for  reducing  me  to  the  greatest 
straits  imaginable.  He  had,  on  my  coming  up  to  town,  recommended, 
as  young  men  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  his  tailor  to  me :  of  course, 
whatever  clothes  I  wanted,  were  supplied  to  me  on  Sholto's  recom- 
mendation, without  a  word  being  said  as  to  payment.  Sholto 
apprised  him  of  my  circumstances,  and  told  him  that  he  could  no^ 
longer  guarantee  payment ;  on  which  my  bill  was  made  out,  and  sent 
to  me  with  an  humble  request  to  discharge  it.    This  being  unattended 
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to,  there  came  a  plain,  formal^  attorney-like  demand:  that  being* 
evaded,  a  sharp  peremptory  letter ;  to  which  I  had  no  reply  to  make, 
but  that  it  was  out  of  my  power,  at  that  time,  to  do  the  needful.  The 
next  day,  Sholto  came  to  my  lodgings,  in  an  apparent  hurry;  bowed 
slightly  to  Olivia ;  and  proceeded  to  inform  me,  that  an  accident  had 
revealed  to  him  my  place  of  residence :  that  he  had  been  at  my 
tailor's,  and  heard  from  him,  that  he  was  going,  that  very  day,  to 
put  a  writ  into  a  bailiff's  hands  against  me ;  and  professed  himself,  as 
people  always  do  on  such  occasions,  sorry  for  his  inability,  advising 
me  strongly  to  keep  within. 

Olivia  nearly  sunk  to  the  ground  on  this  unfortunate  information* 
Even  Sholto,  the  designing  Sholto,  was  touched  with  the  sight  of  an 
anguish  of  which  he  knew  not  the  keenest  sting  ;  but  yet  he  endea- 
voured to  console  her;  assured  her  of  my  immediate  safety;  and 
promised  to  ascertain  the  truth  officially.  He  never  wished  to  push 
his  plan  of  tribulation  so  far  as  to  get  me  arrested,  I  am  convinced : 
he  only  thought  to  dispose  me,  by  the  inconveniences  of  domestic  con- 
finement, to  a  reconciliation  with  Lord ,  on  his  own  terms.     He 

was  just  enough  of  a  libertine  too,  to  sunder  two  fond  hearts,  for  the 
sake  of  gorging  on  the  mangled  spoils  of  one.  J  saw  him  throw  several 
knowing  glances  at  the  figure  of  my  Olivia:  but  these,  and  other 
symptoms  of  my  penetration,  are  superfluous,  by  the  testimony  which 
Olivia  herself  afterwards  bore  to  the  following  facts.  I  can  now  relate 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened,  without  reference  to  the 
date  of  my  discovering  them. 

My  liberty  having  been  for  some  time  endangered,  during  which 
Olivia  went  abroad,  and  sold  the  produce  of  our  labour,  while  I  re- 
mained in  solitude  and  captivity  at  home,  it  was  planr.ed  by  her,  that 
we  should  take  a  small  lodging  near  Hampstead,  and  that  she  should 
go  in  and  out,  occasionally,  to  dispose  of  her  work.  This  tender 
creature,  unaccustomed  to  the  intercourse  of  society,  timorous  even  to 
her  own  sex,  now  learned  to  brave  every  hardship  and  every  rudeness, 
in  the  avocations  of  a  needy  life,  of  which  she  had  become  the  main- 
spring. She  had  taken  comfortable  lodgings,  as  projected,  before  I 
had  yet  fully  consented  to  the  fatigues  which  she  must  undergo,  in  her 
frequent  transitions  back  and  forwards.  My  address  was  left  at  her 
skreen-shop,  whence  she  had  the  promise  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  work* 
I  dare  not  trust  my  pen  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  We  uved  in  that 
humble  abode.  Never,  never,  have  I  been  happier !  than  w'h^'  she 
twined  her  arm  round  mine,  to  walk  in  the  moon-light,  befeaJs*  sa^ty 
required  that  I  should  not  be  too  often  abroad  by  day.  Ofl^n  l^aVe  we 
sat,  laboriously  working  at  my  translations,  in  which  OKvia  could 
sometimes  assist,  and  always  affected  to  be  pleased,  till  two  or  three 
in  the  morning;  her  elbow,  at  times,  hung  negligently  over  my  shoulder; 
at  other  moments,  her  voice  and  guitar  infusing  gladness  into  my 
languid  thoughts.  Such  untired  energy  of  love  was  unimagined  by 
me.  She  returned,  after  her  -  day's  drive  into  and  out  of  town, 
apparently  as  cheerful,  and  as  little  exhausted,  as  when  she  set  out ; 
and  then  she  would  laughingly  recount  the  insolence,  and  sometimes 
downright  outrages,  of  unmanly  aggressors ;  and  show  me,  that  she 
knew  how  to  daunt,  or  tire  out,  their  perseverance.  This  was  the 
hardest  blow  of  all,  but  she  would  not  suppress  it,  lest  I  sh^ild 
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exaggerate,  in  imagination,  these  ordinary  disasters,  as  she 'termed 
them.  In  her  domestic  drudgery  it  was  the  same  thing.  She  appeared 
to  he  the  happiest  of  housewives,  alleging  a  sentimental  pleasure  in 
pui*suing  an  early  occupation,  and  reviving  old  associations.  There 
was  a  mystery  in  her  neatness,  which  the  prying  eye  of  affection  and 
familiarity  could  not  pursue  through  all  its  mazes.  She  had  the  winning^ 
accent,  that  purchased  immediate  compliance  with  her  directions 
from  attendants ;  and  nothing  was  ordered  out  of  time,  or  when  likely 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  her  tidyness. 

However,  as  her  pregnancy  advanced,  her  physical  force  began  to 
decline,  and  I  could  not  suffer  her  to  undergo  the  hardships  to  whiclt 
she  had  been  accustomed.  One  evening  she  returned  late  from  town, 
having,  with  much  entreaty,  been  allowed  to  carry  in  her  little  budget 
of  ornamental  card-work,  and  my  manuscripts.  I  observed  an  air  of 
dejection,  the  moment  that  she  entered,  which  she  in  vain  strove  to 
hide.  I  could  not  wring  the  cause  of  it  from  her,  and  my  air  con- 
tracted the  first  gloom  that  it  had  ever  exhibited  since  my  attachment 
to  her.  At  last  she  told  me,  pale,  and  blushing  alternately,  that  there 
were  letters  from  my  father,  w;hich  she  had  been  unable  to  obtain 

that  day,  as  the  person  who  had  got  them  had  sent  them  to  Lord 

back  again,  but  that  by  to-morrow  she  should  get  them.  1  saw,  by 
her  manner,  that  there  was  some  little  equivocation  in  this,  which  it 
would  pain  her  extremely  to  dive  too  narrowly  into  just  now ;  and 
knowing  that  her  few  inconfidences  were  directed  to  procure  me 
pleasure,  or  save  me  from  pain,  I  reposed  in  assurance  of  all  being 
explained  next  evening :  for  she  set  her  heart  upon  going  for  the 
letters,  which  I  could  not  refuse^  as,  besides^  I  felt  considerable 
anxiety  about  their  contents. 

But  to  the  reader,  the  mystery  should  be  cleared  up  in  this  place. 
It  seems  her  merchant  had  detained  her,  with  the  excuse  of  sending  to 

Lord ,  for  letters,  which  he  averred  to  be  there  for  me.    Instead 

of  the  letters,  a  lady  in  black  had  arrived,  and  sought  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  Olivia.  She  was  a  genteel,  middle-aged  woman, 
one  of  your  evangelical  pimps,  ever  ready,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
gospel,  to  make  up  matches,  or  break  off  amours,  or  meddle  in  matters 
not  concerning  them.  Sholto  had  employed  her,  and  given  her  her 
cue.  Olivia  was  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  lady,  who  was  the 
only  decent  one  of  her  sex  that  had  ever  addressed  her.  The  stranger 
began  by  entering,  with  solicitude,  into  her  (Olivia's)  approaching 
maternal  offices,  and  touched  upon  subjects  likely  to  affect  the 
heart  of  one  who  expected  soon  to  be  a  mother.  It  was  a  sympathy 
so  natural,  which  her  appearance,  or  the  report  of  her  employer,  might 
have  created,  that  Olivia  felt  no  suspicion,  of  ulterior  design.  The 
familiarity  gradually  increased,  until  the  whole  truth  of  her  situation 
was  artfully  extorted  from  her,  without  any  of  the  usual  horror  being 
expressed ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  words  of  charity  and  comfort 

were  uttered.     The  lady  avowed  her  acquaintance  with  Lord -y 

and  ultimately,  instigated  by  my  dear  angel's  prayers,  promised  to  go 
to  his  lordship  that  very  hour,  and  represent  my  narrow  circumstances, 
and  deprecate  his  using  any  farther  influence  with  my  father,  to  my 
prejudice.  She  returned  in  an  hour,  and  bolstered  up  some  story  of  her 
mediatory  efforts,  and  the  probability  of  gradual  success,  to  keep  alive 
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the  satpeose  of  her  dupe.  An  interview  was  to  take  place  to-niorroW| 
by  assignation  of  his  lordship,  and  Olivia  must  come  in  and  hear  the 
result ;  and  for  fear  of  any  rash  step  on  my  part,  nothing  was  to  be 
mentioned  to  me ;  but  she  (Olivia)  was  to  urge,  letters  in  his  lord- 
ship's hands  as  her  motive  for  returning.  She  was  a  long  time  before 
she  could  impress  this  ^^  ugly  treason  of  mistrust/'  on  my  love ;  but 
her  persuasions  availed  at  length,  and  she  extorted  a  solemn  promise^ 
that  nothing  should  be  yet  revealed  to  me.  I  will  not  follow  up  the 
mazes  of  this  well-laid  plan:  snfllice  it  to  say,  that  hope,  fear, 
generosity,  religion,  and  maternal  love,  were  successively  worked 
upon,  to  impel  my  affectionate  girl  to  the  rash  step,  which  she  not 
long  after  took. 

The  letters  from  my  father  and  noble  relative  contained  oilers,  which 
were  of  themselves  splendid ;  but  the  condition  wias,  that  I  should  im- 
mediately abandon  Olivia  ;  otherwise  both  of  them,  as  far  as  in  their 
power,  disinherited  and  disavowed  me.  I  wrote  #rmly  to  both,  giving 
the  emphatic  netfer  to  their  condition,  and  merely  urging  the  injustice 
of  leaving  me  surcharged  with  the  debts  which  their  express  stipula- 
tion had  induced  me  to  contract,  and  which  now  debarred  me  from  the 
means  of  earning  a  subsistence.  Olivia  read  my  letter  with  a  burst  of 
affection  which  I  shall  never  forget.  These  paroxysms  had  become 
more  frequent  of  late.  She  strained  nie  in  her  caresses  with  an  energy 
that  I  should  have  recognised  for  the  struggles  of  a  self-doomed  sacri- 
fice. She  often  led  the  conversation  to  subjects  of  awful  and  terrific 
religious  interest ;  and  seemed  gaspingly  concerned  to  know  my  degrees 
of  belief  and  assurance.  The  future  world  alone  for  a  time  occupied 
ber  thoughts  ;  then  she  would  revert  to  the  respect  due  to  this,  inquire 
about  marriage,  legitimacy,  and  other  conventions  of  society.  On  all 
these,  she  received  my  opinions  with  comfort  and  restored  quietude. 
She  has  since  acknowledged  her  coincidence  in  all  these  matters  of 
rational  investigation  vnth  me,  in  whatever  light  they  may  have  been 
presented  to  her  fresh  unprejudiced  understanding,  by  manceuvring 
hypocrites.  It  was  in  matters  of  feeling  that  her  wretched  deluders 
obtained  most  power  over  her.  My  privations,  the  loss  of  inheritance, 
the  fresh  anxieties  which  increase  of  family  would  produce,  her  own 
inability  when  a  mother  to  prosecute  her  industrious  efforts,  and  my 
probable  capture,  were  strongly  contrasted  to  the  inamedlafii^'l^ase  in 
which  my  relations  promised  to  support  me ;  hopesF  4^^h)A$^iitt  of 
a  future  reunion,  and  immediate  protection  for  hers^ff  i)ld^!yji3|l4l(ere 
secured  to  her,  if  she  would  consent  to  a  present  sepat^i^feld^.'^"l^||liWe 
upon  me  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  One  evening,  instead  ^^flQy'lwft^ed, 
I  received,  in  her  hand-writing,  a  letter — broken  indeeil  b^iS^i^ions 
•of  abrupt  sorrow,  but  setting  forth  her  reasons  for  a  temp^ry  Wbseuce 
in  their  fullest  light,  and  quieting  every  apprehension  aboat  herself  and 
the  pledge  in  her  bosom.  I  will  touch  lightly  upon  my  frantic  transi- 
tions from  love  to  opposite  feelings,  during  the  first  ebullitions  of  grief. 
Careless  of  my  safety,  I  hurried  about  for  some  days,  endeavouring  to 
(find  a  clue  to  her  retreat.  "The  only  pei-son  who  could  have  informed 
me  was  in  concert  with  my  destroyers ;  this  was  Olivia's  salesman.  I 
was  beginning  to  gain  some  little  comfort,  after  the  perusal  of  her 
letter  for  the  hundredth  time ;  and  to  console  myself  ji^the  prospect  of 
a  f  ature  reunion,  when  I  was  arrested,  and  taken  to'a  spunging-house. 
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Here  fever  and  depression  threw  me  on  the  coach  of  sickndp,  and  I 
raved  and  relapsed  alternately ,  until  at  length  insensihility  smed  pos- 
session of  my  parched  and  soddened  brain.     On  returning  to  recollec- 
tion, I  found  myself  in  the  house  of  General          ,whither  Sholto  had  con- 
veyed me.  Olivia's  letter  was  gone ;  but  its  impression  remained^  and  be- 
gan to  produce  reanimating  effects.  I  conceived  that  by  watching  closely 
the  fancy-shop,!  might  yet  trace  her  abode.  When  sufficiently  recovered, 
I  repaired  thither,  and  saw  many  specimens  of  her  well-known  hand. 
I  purchased  them  all,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  this  forestalled 
agent  of  the  intriguing  Sholto,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  learn  the 
retreat  of  the  artist.     This  only  produced  new  obstacleis  to  my  search. 
The  fiduciary  never  more  exhibited  any  of  Olivia's  drawings  in  hb  win- 
dow, and  said,  that  she  had  ceased  dealing  with  him.     I  have  since 
learnt,  that  he  suppressed  some  comforting  letters  from  her  to  me :  in 
brief,  the  combined  junto  managed  us  both  in  such  a  way,  that  Olivia's 
fate   and  silence  hoc^me  unaccountable  to  me,  and  my  disregard  of 
her  letters,  suspect  to  her.     I  was  restored  to  the  good  graces  of  all 
my  kindred,  and  they  sought,  in  their  perverse  way,  to  crush  my  sor- 
row in  the  tumults  of  gay  dissipation.     Sholto,  above  all,  laid  traps 
for  inveigling  my  gratitude,  by  nursing  and  trying  to  divert  me.  Villain ! 
he  was  at  this  time  making  wary  approaches  to  Olivia's  confidence,  by 
gratifying  the  longings  of  her  affectionate  solicitude,  with  news  of  my 
state.    He  was  putting  himself  slowly  on  that  footing  with  her,  in  which 
his  suggestions  of  my  incontinency,  might  pave  the  way  to  infamous 
overtures  of  his  own.     Some  mouths  passed  on  in  this  wearing  state  of 
suspense,  and  almost  stagnating  feeling,  before  I  had  begun  to  yield 
to  the  artificial  exhilaration  daily  presented  to  me.   At  length  I  became 
sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  stupifying  my  senses  in  wine ;  and  in  that 
state,  exposing  my  heated  passions  to  the  allurements  of  fashionable 
demireps.     This  accorded  well  with  the  moral  system  of  my  relatives ; 
and,  as  a  counteracting  remedy,  with  Lord  ^s  notions  of  ^*  de- 
corum, propriety,  and  virtue."     One  night,  Sholto  drew  me  from  the 
table  in  an  excited  state,  and  proposed  a  look-in  at  the  Opera.     As  we 
sallied  from  the  door — it  was  past  nine  o'clock — I  observed  a  poor 
creature,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  sitting  on  the  steps ;  her  head  bent 
down  as  if  in  the  act  of  suckling  her  child.    I  desired  the  servant  to 
give  hei^  a  (Shilling,  and  I  would   repay  him.    We  then  went  on.    In 
the  pit  of  thpk^ing^s  Theatre,  we  fell  in,  as  if  by  accident,  with  two 
CouEte^Mtns.  of  our  acquaintance,  who  proposed  retiring  immediately 
after  the  JMht,     Sholto  offered  to  walk  home  with  them,  and  J — ac- 
cede4«    /PUj^getting  out,  I  saw  again,  a  poor  creature  folding  an  infant 
in  her^armsy  and  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  piazza.     Her 
face  waa  hid  in  her  bonnet,  and  sunk  over  her  baby.     Sholto  had  left 
us,  to.  look  for  a  coach,  and  we  halted  opposite  the  poor  woman.     I 
uttered  some  expression  of  pity,  and  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket, 
drew  out  several  pieces  of  silver,  and  tendered  them  to  her,  desiring  her  to 
take  her  baby  home  out  of  the  night-chill.  At  that  moment  her  icy  fingers 
touched  mine,  and  the  little  darling  uttered  a  faint  cry.  The  touch  went 
through  every  vein  of  my  heart.     I  saw  its  mother's  bosom  heave  een- 
vulsively,  as  she  endeavoured  mutely  to  hush  her  infant,  and  to  stagger 
on.    "  Poor  thing  1 "  exclaimed  I,  "  to  be  wandering  at  this  hour  of 
the  night,  in  search  of  support  for  thy  babe,  whom  its  unnatural  father 
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has  penvp^  forsaken  ! "    She  stopped — my  eyes  followed  her  intently  ; 
and,  as  Ine  again  moTed  on,  some  perplexing  associations  of  a  well- 
known  gait  and  figure  came  across  my  half-stupid  memory.    Sholto  by 
this  returned,  and  saying  it  would  he  an  hour  hefore  we  could  get  a 
coach  to  draw  up,  proposed  to  walk  to  some  place,  where  we  might  sup, 
and  do  as  we  liked  afterwards.     I  moved  on  passively,  my  thoughts 
occupied  with  the  figure  of  the  woman.     Our  party  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  house,  and  I  then  again   observed  the  poor  creature,  who  must 
have  followed  us  closely,  pausing  a  few  moments,  as  if  adjusting  the 
position  of  her  burden.   Before  the  door  could  close  upon  us,  a  piercing 
shriek  was  heard  from  outside.     It  was  then  that  the  full  tide  of  recol- 
lection burst  upon  me  like  a  revelation.     I  struck  my  forehead  with 
my  clenched  fist,  and  fell  with  the  violence  of  the  blow  against  the 
wall,  wildly  ejaculating,  "  It  is  Olivia  and  my  child ! "     I  then  made 
a  rush  to  the  door.     Sholto  and  his  infamous  collsagncs  attempted  to 
detain  me,  but  I  felled  him,  with  the  strength  of  a  maniac,  to  the  . 
ground,  and  made  my  way  out,  uncovered  as  I  was.     I  saw  a  female 
before  me,  and  I  hurried  towards  her :  it  was  not  she.     I  then  turned 
in  the  other  direction,  but  all  trace  of  the  one  I  sought  had  vanished. 
I  ran  back  to  the  house  which  I  had  left,  in  hopes  that  Sholto  might 
be  able  to  give  some  account  of  her.   Oh !  the  agony  of  my  mind  on  more 
narrowly  inspecting  the  door  and  premises.    It  was  the  same  infamous 
abode  where  the  persecution  of  Olivia  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch — 
where  her  first  offspring  had  perished.    The  cause  of  her  cry  was  now 
clear ; — she  had  then  tracked  me  from  the  step  of  my  relation's  door 
to  the  Opera-house,  and  waited  with  her  charge  in  the  raw  night-air, 
to  steal  a  look  at  the  father  of  her  child — her  cold  hand  had  contfe  in 
contact  with  mine — and  it  was  the  wail  of  my  own,  my  own  little  dar- 
ling, that  I  had  pitied  so  !  and  its  little  infantile  cry  was  all  that  I 
knew  of  my  child !     Its  mother — oh  !  how  1  hated  myself  for  having 
failed  to  recognise  her ! — had  followed  me  to  the  haunts  of  abandon- 
ment, had  seen  me  enter  in  the  company  of  worthless  women,  and  had 

uttered  a  scream  of  despair,  and  fled Sholto  was  not  there,  or  was 

denied  to  me.  I  know  not  what  bewilderment  seized  me,  but  I  walked 
deliberately  down  to  Westminster-bridge,  as  if  I  expected  to  find  the 
corses  of  my  infant  and  its  mother  there.  I  listened  from  one  of  the 
parapetted  works,  and  thought  I  heard  again  a  wild  scream,  and  a 
faint  infant-cry.  To  what  horrid  suggestions  my  phrenzy  miglit  have 
led,  is  uncertain,  had  not  the  watchman  suspected,  from  iiijliatlesB 
state,  the  yet  unformed  design.  He  roused  me  to  myself,  aiiAT'ittfe* 
chanically  resumed  a  composed  demeanour.  I  inquired^ihtiltely 
from  him  if  a  woman,  such  as  I  described,  had  passed  that  iffXjfi  land 
paid  him  bounteously  for  assuring  me  that  she  had  not.  It'iMdt  my 
object  to  relate  the  extravagancies  of  my  grief.  After  wancfenflj^  some 
time,  I  returned  home.  A  gleam  of  hope  here  darted  through  my  fiery 
brain,  and  I  hastened  to  perform  its  suggestion.  I  drew  up  several 
copies  of  advertisements  to  this  effect, — that  if  the  woman  who  had 
last  night  received  money,  under  the  piazza  of  the  Opera-house,  from 

a  gentleman,  R.  T.  would  apply  at  ,  (giving  an  address,)  she 

would  hear  that  her  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  be  the  means  of 
saving  an  unhappy  man  from  deep  affliction.  •  I  then  hurried  off  to  the 
offices  of  different  papers,  and  by  much  intercession  and  pecuniary  in- 
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ducements,  procured  their  insertion  that  night.     I  also  got  bills 

stuck  up  to  the  same  purpose.     These  measures  kept  me  fro»«      king 
under  hopeless  woe. 

A  few  days  after,  I  received  a  letter  to  the  above  address,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  leading  passages : 

"  Dear  Richard, — It  is  vain  to  entice  me  to  return.  Could  I  believe 
in  your  sincere  affliction,  that  consideration  might  weigh  with  me, 
against  the  dictates  of  religion  and  virtue :  but  your  long  neglect,  the 
scenes  of  revelry  in  which  you  have  lived,  xonvince  me  that  you  can 
find  consolations  for  my  loss.  I  believed  you  faultless,  and  I  owed 
to  you  my  virtue.  You  saved  me  from  the  courses  of  the  prostitute, 
and  granted  me^  as  I  thought,  your  esteem.  Oh !  what  delusion  in 
me,  to  imagine  that  you  could  esteem  a  polluted  being,  flung  upon  your 
protection  fresh  from  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  whose  love  originated  in 
an  act  of  forward  impurity !  It  was  a  libel  upon  morality  to  miscal  it 
esteem.  Had  it  been  such,  bad  your  love  for  me  been  cemented  by  esteem^ 
yon  could  never  have  fallen  into  the  snares  of  the  profligate.  Oh !  that 
house  !  a  second  time  the  scene  of  my  ruin ; — but  forgive  me  ;  you  were 
misled,  I  know,  by  a  treacherous  companion ;  and  1  have  evidence  of  your 
uncorrupted  heart.  Oh,  Richard !  that  thrill !  those  words  of  pity  poured 
over  your  unknown  child,  your  boy !  they  would  efface  a  thousand 
wrongs  and  neglects  !  he  shall  early  be  taught  to  venerate  his  father's 
humanity.  My  beloved  Richard,  I  acquit  you  in  my  heart.  I  see  it 
is  not  your  infidelity,  but  the  inflexible  maxims  of  religion  and  the. 
world  that  disjoin  us  for  ever.  I  could  not  live  with  you  again  on  the 
sanae  terms,  for  my  conscience  has  been  enlightened,  and  would  make 
such  an  unhallowed  state  miserable  to  us  both ;  and  to  lead  you  into 

a  marriage  with  a  !     Oh  !  remember  always  what  I  have  been, 

and  recover  from  any  portion  of  infatuation  that  may  remain  for  so 
frail,  so  impure  a  creature  !  Console  yourself  with  the  thoughts  that 
your  attachment^  though  criminal,  was  the  means  of  restoring  her  to 
virtue ;  and  let  the  thought  of  that,  my  preserver !  defend  you  from 
those  scenes  of  depravity,  which  are  alien  and  disgusting  to  your  na- 
ture !  Your  boy  !  there  may  be  a  day,  Richard,  when  you  can  claim 
him  as  your  own ;  but  now,  he  must  remain  the  object  of  a  mother's 
care.  I  jnii^  break  off,  my  love  ;  it  is  too  trying  to  my  fortitude 
when  fct^jiitetf&  him  ;  1  would  throw  myself  again  at  his  father's  feet, 
and  j^aid^tii^^^clMdiings  of  my  own  heart,  but  your  esteem  would  not 
he  ^^a^£d>idlc)]nlther  be  abated  by  such  a  step.  No  !  if  there  is  a 
chfliiM^lofiiQIQ^^tfieval,  of  our  ultimate  union  here  or  hereafter,  it  must 
^^  K^l^bftftB^i^  a  stern  penance,  and  a  long  trial  of  both  our  hearts. 
I  hai^  f^gl0ysA'oiit  of  the  road  of  all  search,  and  it  is  vain  to  resort 
to  any^stefitto  discover  my  concealment;  but  be  assured,  that  if  emer- 
gency shfiuld;  compel  me,  I  will  give  you  the  opportunity  of  again 
showing  kindness  to  that  little  innocent,  whom  neither  the  commands 
of  God,  nor  the  morals  of  the  world,  can  alienate  from  your  fostering 
support.     Farewell." 

I  will  not  disparage  this  letter  by  any  heightening  terms  of  its  affect- 
ing power  over  me ;  I  felt  admiration  for  her  principle  of  self-sacri- 
fice, erroneous  as  it  appeared  to  me.  The  charge  of  neglect  was 
inexplicable ;  and  the  intimation  of  acquaintance  with  my  disorderly 
life,  and  apparent  suspicion  of  infidelities,  which  I  had  not  been  guilty 
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of,  wa^everely  corroding  to  me.    I  misdoubted  some  treacberous 
suborner,  and  fixed  upon  my  connexi(ms  as  ber  deceivers,  but  with  no 
clear  idea  of  the  deception  practised  upon  ber.     Through  the  same 
obaunel  as  before,  I  endeavoured  to  convey  to  her  my  sense  of  this 
treachery,  and  supplicated  her  to  return  to  (me  who  would  be  an  affee- 
tionate  husband  to  her,  in  defiance  of  bis  relatives ;  but  the  adver- 
tisements were  never  answered,  and  I  was  left  to  unavailing  regrets 
that  I  bad  not  made  ber  mine  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  maniage. 
I  avoided  all  my  connexions,  ana  cursed  Sholto  out  of  my  presence j^ 
when  he  came  to  complain  of  my  violence  to  biro.     I  knew  not,  as* 
yet,  how  richly  be  deserved  it.    He  was  the  suggester,  and  had,  just 
before  that  horrid  night,  exposed  bis  abominable  designs  to  my  love. 
When  I  saw  ber  muffled  in  disguise  on  the  steps  of  Gren.  — — — -,  she- 
bad  just  filed  from  a  protection  become  odious  to  her  from  a  discovery' 
of  its  motive.    The  lady  in  black  had  given  her  an  asylum  of  which  * 
Sholto  had  defrayed  the  expences  up  to  the  day  when  he  revealed ' 
himself.    How  they  worked  upon  her  is  evident    from  her  letter. 
They  were  instilling  poison-  under  the  name  of  religion ;  but  her  affec- 
tion proved  an  antidote  to  their  attempts. 

Two  months  passed  on  in  expectation  of  receiving  the  hoped-for 
communication  which  her  letter  promised.  At  length,  having  called 
one  day  at  Lord  — — 's,  where  I  had  long  been  a  stranger,  two 
letters  were  handed  to  me  by  a  servant.  They  were  both  from  Olivia, 
within  a  fortnight's  date  of  each  other.  The  first  contained  a  request 
for  a  supply,  giving  me  an  address  whence  letters  would  be  conveyed 
confidentially  to  her.  Thus,  by  accident,  and  by  her  not  seeing  my 
advertisements,  I  failed  to  receive  this  letter  until  it  was  too  late.  The 
other  was  a  heart-breaking  one,  which  I  shall  transcribe :  it  had  only 
just  arrived. 

"  Dearest  Richard— It  is  now  too  late  to  observe  the  cold  maxims 
of  a  morality  unfounded  in  the  heart.  I  have  laboured  under  a  de- 
lusion which  I  mistook  for  piety,  when  it  was  but  observance  of  the 
forms  and  opinions  of  society.  IVf  istake  me  not,  Richard  ;  I  am  dying 
now,  and  may  never  see  you  more — and  why  should  I  inculcate  tenetn' 
that  would  but  dishonour  my  memory.  I  venerate  more  than  ever  the 
holy  ordinance  of  matrimony,  and  would  not  now  repurchase  life, 
even  for  my  baby's  sake,  at  the  expense  of  living  in  adultery  with  you. 
It  is  my  self-depreciation  alone  that  I  now  lament  and  renounce.  I 
became  worthy  to  be  your  wife,  and  should  not  have  listened  to  the 
mercenary  and  wicked  suggestions  of  those  who  persuaded  me  to  the 
contrary.  I  was  reclaimed  ;  and  if  there  ^e  any  truth  in  a  religion 
which  their  profession  dishonours,  I  was  in  the  sight  of  God  as  worthy 
of  His  benign  goodness  as  they,  and  why  not  of  the  world*9  respect  ? 
Your  affection  I  have  long  ceased  to  doubt ;  for  you  have  been  a 
guardian  angel  to  me  ;  my  heart's  evidence  to  your  worth  is 
superior  to  the  testimony  of  malignant  defanaem,  and  even  of  ap- 
pearanqes.  My  letters  have  been' all  suppressed  from  you — come,  my 
beloved,  and  receive  my  last  sl^,  and  take  your  child  from  my  arms, 
comforting  his  mother's  spirit  with  the  assurance  of  your  protection  ! 
Come,  or  I  shall  make  one  desperate  effoKt  to  drag  myself  to  Lord 

's  door,  and  to  seek  you  out.     After  this  they  will  not  dare  to 

withhold  my  letter  from  you. — Olivia-" 
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This  letter  was  unsealed » and  meant  to  intimidate  my  relatlpnr  into 
compliance,  with  a  prayer  dictated  l^  the  fear  of  approacluiig  dittos 
lution.  I  am  unequal  to  the  task  of  relating  succinctly  the  few  re^ 
maining  details.  I  found  her  in  a  miserable  room — the  unfinished 
productions  of  her  pencil  first  caught  my  eye-— and  then  the  emaciated 

form  of  my  mcnre  than  wife ^my  child  was  presented  to  my  em- 

hrace,  and  bore  round  its  little  neck  a  satin  bag^  containing  the 
sacred  present  of  its  father,  which  even  want  could  not  induce  its 
mother  to  trench  upon.  She  just  lived  long  enough  to  unfold  the 
tale  of  treachery,  and  to  implore  my  forgiveness  of  her  deluders— her 
dying  sigh  was  breathed  in  my  arms,  and  her  last  look  spoke  thanks 
to  me  for  the  affection  which  1  vowed  to  her  cherub,  and  the  forgive'*> 
ness  which  my  hand's  pressure  intimated  for  her  abandonmeut  of  me. 
Oh  !  my  Olivia  I  that  I  bad.  but  valued  thee  in  the  days  of  my  joyj 
and  made  thee  my  wife!  My  sorrow  for  thy  loss  would  have  been 
deprived  of  its  greatest  poignancy — the  assurance  of  the  share  which 
my  indecision  had  in  thy  prentature  death  ! 


SCENES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE  IN  IRELAND.* 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  has  caused  the  public  to  review 
the  history  of  the  army,  during  the  long  series  of  years  that  its  con- 
cerns have  been  under  his  management,  with  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention. The  condition,  both  civil  and  moral,  as  well  as  military,  of 
so  large  and  important  a  body,  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
the  state ;  and  the  individual  to  whom  it  may  be  indebted  for  improve- 
ment of  any  kind,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude. 
The  progress  of  reform  is  most  singular :  opposed  and  reprobated  at 
every  step,  the  moment  the  last  step  which  completes  it  is  effected^ 
opposition  and  reprobation  are  instantly  converted  into  loud  praise 
and  universal  congratulation.  Every  thing  that  is,  is  lauded  in  its 
day ;  1but  the  instant  it  ceases  to  be,  the  note  is  changed.  This  ought 
to  be  a  lesson  to  the  weary  and  disgusted  reformer,  whom  the  execra- 
tions of  the  most  powerfid  classes  of  society  may  induce  to  pause  in 
his  labour^  at  the  horrid  sounds  and  dire  denunciations  which  assault 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  Augsean  task.  During  the  last  fifty  years,' 
abuses  in  every  department  of  state,  both  civil  and  military,  have 
been  disappearing  from  the  face  of  things ;  abuses  of  the  most  fla- 
grant and  infamous  nature,  whMe  they  were  in  being,  custom,  and 
interest^  and  power,  upheld,  defended,  and  honoured:  they  have 
fallen  beneath  the  fell  arm  of  the  refornoier,  from  the  time  of  the  elo- 
quent Burke 'to  that  of  the  indefatigable  Hume ;  and  the  very  voices 
which  are  loudest  in  thqir  exaltation  of  things  exactly  as  they  are, 
are  loudest  in  eulogizing  the  reform.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  memoir 
be  has  lately  published  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  late  Commander  in 
Chief,  goes  into  a  detail  of  shameless  practices  in  the  former  manage- 
ment of  the  army,  and  makes  it  a  topic  of  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  JDuke  of  York  that  it  was  he  who  destroyed  them.     No  rational 
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person,  who  knovrs  any  thing  of  political  history  and  political  men, 
can  donbt  for  a  moment  that,  had  Sir  Walter  lived  half  a  century 
before,  he  would  still  have  found  matter  for  laud  in  the  very  things, 
the  destruction  of  which  he  now  holds  to  be  the  great  distinction 
and  glory  of  the  present  subject  of  his   pen.     Had  the  proposition, 
to  put  the  army   on    a   better   footing,  been  made   from   another 
quarter,  there  is  as  little  doubt  but  that  he,  and  men  who  think  with 
him,  would   have   strenuously  opposed,  step  by  step,  the  measures 
which,  as  soon  as,  or  very  soon  after,  they  were  successful,  they  would 
have  applauded  to  the  skies.     As  long  as  legislation  and  government 
are  only  very  partially  controlled  by  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned 
in  them,  men  will  legislate  and  govern  for  their  own  sinister  ends. 
Corruption  and  abuse,  that  is  to  say^  a  diversion  of  public  money  to 
private  objects,  will  take  place.     Reform  sometimes  comes  from  out-«- 
indeed  that  is  the  invariable  set  of  the  current — as  fast  as  the  public 
becomes  enlightened,  as  fast  as  public  opinion  gains  value,  which  it  does 
in  a  compound  ratio  of  its  soundness  and  its  generality,  so  fast  will 
abuses  disappear  before  its  scorching  gaze.     But  reform  frequently 
arises  from  within;  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  gets  into  power, 
whose  love  of  order  or  of  justice,  or  whose  love  of  change  or  of  power, 
or  fifty  other  loves  or  passions,  induce  him  to  arrange  things  after  a 
better  plan.     In  foreign  countries,  the  emperor  Joseph  was  an  unfor- 
tunate example  of  this  spirit  of  improvement  in  a  monarch.     At  home 
we  may  instance,  as  respects  our  navy,  the  reforms  and  retrenchments 
of  Earl  St.  Vincent ;  and  in  the  army,  the  exertion  of  the  late  Duke 
of  York  afford  an   illustrious  example  of  improvement  in  all  the 
arrangements  upon  which  the  comfort  and  effectiveness  of  an  army 
depend.     When  he  took  his  command,  infants  used  to  be  colonels  of 
dragoons,  and  young  ladies  draw  the  pay  of  captains  and  generals. 
Promotion  was  capricious,  and  infamously  prostituted  to  power  or  pa- 
tronage.  The  officers  of  the  army  were  as  generally  a  race  of  unprin- 
cipled profligates,  the  curse  of  every  place  where  they  lighted,  as  the 
soldiery  a  mass  of  gross  and  beastly  vice,  without  power  to  injure 
any  one  but  their  friends  and  countrymen.     It  would  be  very  absurd 
to  say,  that  the  army  is  at  the  present  day  a  model  of  perfection  in 
any  point  of  view.     There  are  abundant  objections   to  the   present 
system  of  promotion ;  neither  are  the  morals  of  soldiers  or  officers 
at  the  pitch  to  which  they  might  be  carried  nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  will,  while  the  constitution  of  the  army,  and  its  means  of 
augmentation,  remain  as  they  are.     But  there  cannot  be  a  momentary 
douht,  but  that  the  order,  the  discipline,  the  temper,  the  education, 
and  the  happiness  and  comfort,  physically  as  well  as  morally  speaking, 
have  improved  by  rapid  strides ;  and  further,  that  much  of  this  im- 
provement is  due  to  the  enlightened  views,  the  courage,  the  perseve- 
rance, and  the  good-nature  and  benevolence,  of  the  man  who  has  just 
died.     This  is  high  praise ;  it  is  so  seldom  that  where  much  is  given 
much  is  to  be  expected,  that  in  addition  to  a  just  share  of  praise 
for  meritorious  exertion,  we  must  be  grateful  that  he  did  not,  like 
others,  abuse  the  high  powers  with  which  he  was  invested. 

For  the  state  of  a  private  soldier,  we  cannot  look  for  better  testi- 
mony than  the  writings  of  one  who  has  himself  made  his  way  through 
the  ranks  to  the  highest  point  of  promotion  to  be  expected  by  a  pri- 
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vate  in  oar  army,  the  dignity  of  a  Serjeant.  In  reviewing  ^'  The  Event- 
iful  Life,"  we  selected  some  passages  illustrative  of  this  subject  from 
that  work ;  and  in  the  present  slighter,  but  still  useful  and  agreeable 
publication,  more  is  to  be  found  on  this  interesting  topic. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treating  the  individuals  of  an  army ;  the 
pnc  necessarily  follows  upon  considering  them  as  human  beings,  posr 
sessed  of  reason,  feeling,  and  some  portion  of  cultivation — the  other 
upon  holding  them  as  mere  brutes,  as  horses,  dogs,  &c.  According  to 
.either  system,  an  army  may  be  made  the  efficient  instrument  of  de- 
struction, and  a  most  formidable  means  of  attack  or  ^^f^nce.  Oipi 
the  latter  plan  you  must  first  catch  the  creature,  in  any  manner 
which  may  be  readiest — by  force  or  fraud,  by  trap,  decoy,  or  am- 
bush, or  by  running  him  down  ;  by  intoxication  of  body  or  mind,  or  by 
laying  violent  hands  on  his  person :  in  short,  by  enlistment  or  impress- 
ment. After  the  animal  is  caged,  he  must  be  broken  in — cut  off  bi$ 
shaggy  locks,  wash  him  at  a  pump,  burn  his  savage  costume,  and  put 
him  on  the  orderly  trappings  of  the  other  creatures  with  whom  he  is 
to  pull  in  concert.  Then  place  him  in  a  press,  turn  out  his  toes,  toss 
up  his  chin,  punch  in  his  anterior  projections,  hang  lead  weights  front 
his  arms,  and  at  the  word  march^  give  him  an  impetus  in  a  forward 
direction,  and  at  the  same  moment  hold  up  his  right  leg  at  an  angle 
of  4b^  with  the  horizon  ;  make  him  perform  the  same  manoeuvre  with 
his  left,  repeat  it  with  his  right,  and  again  with  his  left,  until  he 
nearly  faints :  when  his  progress  grows  unsteady,  give  him  a  kind 
of  half  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  a  push  with  a  cane,  and  a  shake 
of  the  whole  body,  under  pretence  of  setting  him  in  a  right  line.  When 
you  have  done,  fasten  a  collar  about  his  neck,  which  shall  cut  his  chin 
unless  he  keeps  his  eyes  off  the  ground,  and  then  send  him  to  his  kennel 
or  stall,  to  his  bread  and  water,  or  to  wash  his  linen,  brush  his  har- 
ness, or  pipeclay  his  leggings,  until  the  time  come  round  again  for  the 
wheel  and  square,  the  eyes  left,  and  the  spine  erect.  Forbid  the  animal 
to  pair,  except  on  certain  conditions,  with  other  animals  belonging  to 
the  stye,  kennel,  or  barracks ;  consider  him  without  kindred,  and  that  in 
leaving  his  native  woods,  he  has  left  all  ties  of  blood,  heart,  or  soul; 
teach  him  that  his  officer  is  his  Ood^  and  that  his  word  is  his  law ; 
that  his  body,  strength,  power,  and  life,  are  the  property  of  his  keepers; 
and  that  when  they  bid  him  go  into  fire  or  water  against  a  foreign 
or  a  domestic  enemy,  to  fire,  cut,  or  thrust,  to  retreat,  fall,  or  run ; 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  obey.  Obedience  must  be  his  sole  idea.  When 
he  and  his  fellows  fall  into  one  body,  there  is  not  one  mind,  but 
no  mind ;  much  memory,  and  much  habit :  the  whole  mass  moves 
with  the  precision  and  the  irresistible  force  of  a  vast  machine.  An 
army  treated  on  the  other  system  is  a  totally  different  affair.  Its 
impulse  is  not  mechanical ;  it  is  enthusiasm,  it  is  a  love  of  gloiy,  or 
it  is  a  passionate  determination  to  accomplish  some  object  which  is 
deemed  useful  or  desirable ;  officers  and  men  are  comrades,  with 
different  duties  ;  and  the  moment  a  person  in  an  inferior  grade  shows 
^alities  which  fit  him  for  higher  duties,  he  is  removed,  and  promoted, 
until  he  has  reached  the  post  which  most  suits  him  and  the  interests 
«f  bis  profession.  The  service  is  one  of  the  greatest  utility;  the 
highest  acquirements  and  the  rarest  moral  qualities  are  constantly 
called  into  play,  and  yet  the  duties  arc  of  that  natyre  that  abundance 
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of  time  is  left  for  the  acquisition  of  information,  learning,  and  science  : 
were  the  admission  into  the  ranks  of  an  array  properly  managed, 
Vere  the  time  and  talents  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it  wisely 
occupied,  it- would  soon  become  an  honour  to  belong  to  it^  instead 
of  a  disgrace;  and  our  defenders,  as  they  are  at  times  the  most  ne- 
"cessary  portion  of  the  community,  so  they  might  be  the  most  valu- 
able and  cherished  classes  of  society.  We  forbear  to  carry  the 
V^omparison  farther ;  the  imaginations  of  our  readers  will  readily  sup- 
ply the  details.  We  return  to  the  Soldier  in  Ireland,  from  whom  va- 
luable information  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  private  soldier  is  to  be 
had. 

The  first  extract  relates  to  the  important  subject  of  recruiting.  The 
"**  Soldier  "  shows  its  evil  effects,  both  on  the  recruiters  and  the  recruited. 

Soon  after  this,  several  parties  going  to  Scotland  on  the  recruiting  service,  1  had  an 
'offer,  if  I  chose,  to  go  on  that  duty,  but  I  refused  it,  as  did  many  others  to  wliom  the 
offer  was  made.  Few  soldiers  like  it,  being  associated  in  their  minds  with  something 
•mean  and  dishonest;  and  the  fact  that  those  men  who  possess  laxity  of  principle,  and 
are  but  otherwise  indifferent  soldiers,  are  generally  the  most  successful  on  that  duty, 
strengthens  the  idea  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  men  sa  employed,  (whatever  might 
Jiave  been  their  previous  character, )  return  to  their  regiment  much  worse  soldiers  than 
iwhen  they  left  it.  It  is  too  often  the  practice  of  those  so  employed,  to  consider  all 
^stratagem  fair,  and  so  that  they  enlist  men  for  the  sei-vice,  tbey  care  little  whether  the 
means  taken  are  legal  or  not.  Many  I  know  argue  that  when  men  are  wanted,  we 
should  not  be  too  fastidious  in  the  means  used  to  procure  them ;  and  they  quote  the 
impressment  of  seamen,  (that  stain  in  our  constitution  which  our  strenuous  efforts  to 
emancipate  the  West  Indian  negroes,  renders  deeper  and  deeper  ;)  but  one  bad  action 
can  never  be  vindicated  by  another,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any  cause  can  be  really 
benefited  by  duplicity  and  cunning ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  hurt  it,  for  it  raises 
suspicion  where  there  is  no  real  grounds  for  any.  1  am  sure  it  would  facilitate  the 
recruiting  of  the  army,  to  give  up  all  undue  means  to  entrap  men  by  plying  them  with 
drink,  or  telling  them  lies.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  thousands  to  whom  a 
military  life  would  be  far  preferable  to  what  they  are  employed  at — ^many  of  whom 
would  enlist,  were  it  not  that  a  suspicion  is  excited  in  their  minds,  that  all  is  not  right, 
by  the  finessing  and  over-anxiety  displayed  by  those  employed  on  the  recruiting  service, 
llie  liberal  feeling  and  good  sense  which  pervades  the  majority  of  the  officers  in  the 
army  at  present,  have  rendered  the  situation  of  a  soldier  now,  quite  another  tiling  to 
what  it  was  when  I  first  entered  it.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  by  the  disposition  evinced  by  the 
X!!ommander-in- Chief.  "  One  tyrant  makes  many."  Of  the  reverse  of  this  we  have  a 
bright  example  in  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  He  is  in  truth  the  soldier's 
friend,  and  the  whole  army  look  up  to  him  with  confidence. 

Our  next  quotation  relates  to  the  topic  of  corporal  punishment*  The 
opinions  of  our  ^^  Soldier  "  are  well  worth  attention. 

While  here,  two  of  our  sergeants,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  took  it  into  their  head  to  go 

and  see  their  sweethearts  in  W .    When  they  came  thoroughly  to  their  senses, 

they  were  far  on  the  journey,  and  thinking  their  crime  would  be  the  same,  they  entered 
the  town.  Their  absence  being  discovered,  a  party  was  sent  after  them,  and  they 
had  not  been  many  hours  in  the  place,  when  they  were  founds  and  marched  back 
prisoners  to  their  regiment. 

We  expected  they  would  have  got  off,  by  being  reduced  from  their  rank  ;  but  the 
commanding  officer  seemed  to  consider  their  crime  of  too  heinous  a  nature,  to  let 
them  escape  \vith  an  ordinary  punishment.  They  were  tried  by  a  General  Regimental 
Court  Martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  private,  to  receive 
five  hundred  lashes,  to  be  branded  on  the  side  with  the  letter  D,  and  afterwards  to  be 
sent  to  (what  is  usually  termed)  a  banished  regiment.  One  of  them  was  an  intelligent 
man,  who  had  been  respectably  brought  up — Uie  other  a  young  man,  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age — the  former  did  not  live  to  go  abroad — he  died  in  Dublin,  I  believe,  of  a 
broken  heart,  tlie  other  went  abroad ;  but  I  never  heard  what  became  of  him. 

The  impression  throughout  the  regiment  at  the  time  was,  that  the  sentence  was  most 
unreasonably  severe,  particularly  that  part  of  it  that  awarded  the  corporal  punishment* 
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Will  that  dis^ce  to  the  country  never  be  done  away  with  ?  I  ata  perfectly  convinced 
it -could  be  done  without ;  and  those  who  advocate  it,  must  be  men  who  are  either 
wofully  ignorant  of  human  nature,  or  whose  passions  obscure  their  reason,  and  induce 
thein  to  act  contrary  to  tlieir  better  judgment :  the  latter  is  the  most  common  of  the 
two«  L  have  known  commanding  officers,  who  have  acted  in  this  respect  ratiomtUy 
and  wisely,  while  their  personal  feehngs  were  not  strongly  excited  j  but  who,  when 
they  were  so,  committed  the  most  flagrant  injustice* 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  definite  code  of  military  laws  for  the  army?  for  that 
abstruse,  vague,  and  indefinable  thing  called  **  the  mutiny  act,"  surely  does  not  deserve 
the  name.  I  defy  any  two  persons  separately,  to  make  the  same  commentary  on  it> 
In  it  so  much  is  left  to  the  private  opinion  of  Courts  Martial,  that,  the  sentences  passed 
by  them  are  often  preposterously  unequal ;  for  instance,  I  have  known  a  man  tried  by 
one  Court  Martial,  and  sentenced  to  three  hundred  lashes,  and  another,  for  the  same 
crime,  without  any  palliating  circumstance  in  his  favour,  sentenced  to  fourteen  days 
solitary  confinement.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this  inconsistency  7 — It  is  evident  it 
proceeded  from  the  temper  of  the  individuals  composing  the  court. 

If  these  things  appear  hard  or  unjust,  why  not  rectify  them,  by  attaching  a  definite 
punishment  to  every  crime^  at  least  as  far  as  circumstances  admitted?  The  business 
of  Courts  Martial  would  then  be  clear  and  easy  ;  nor  would  officers  feel  themselves  in* 
the  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  they  are  often  placed.  Corporal  punishment 
ought  to  be  abolished  altogother;  I  am  perfectly  convinced  it  could  be  done  without. 
In  many  regiments  we  have  strong  proofs  of  the  allegation  ;  and  the  fact,  that  where 
punishment  is  most  frequent,  the  men  are  the  worst  behaved,  and  vice  versa,  cannot  be 
denied. 

It  cannot  fail  to  humble  a  regiment  to  have  one  of  their  number  flogged,  and  it 
ruins  the  individual.  !No  man  who  has  prided  himself  on  his  character,  can  look  up 
after  it ;  he  bears  a  humiliating  sense  of  disgrace  about  him  ever  after :  "a  worin' 
that  will  not  sleep  and  never  dies."  My  character,  he  will  say,  is  gone,  I  can  never 
hold  up  my  head  among  my  comrades ;  all  prospect  of  promotion  is  lost  to  me,  for 
should  my  officers  at  any  future  period  offer  it,  how  could  I,  who  have  been  tied  up, 
and  my  back  lacerated  before  the  gaze  of  the  whole  regiment,  ever  feel  confidence  to 
command  those  who  have  witnessed  my  disgrace,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  an  object 
of  pity  or  scorn,  either  of  which  is  alike  humiliating  to  a  mind  not  entirf^ly  callous. 

Many  may  wonder  at  my  warmth  on  this  subject ;  but  if  they  had,  like  me,  seen  the 
dreadful  extremity  to  which  it  was  at  one  time  carried,  they  would  cease  to  be  sur- 
prised. Who  that  has  ever  seen  a  man  stripped  before  the  gaze  of  a  regiment,  his 
limbs  bound  to  the  halberts,  and  the  knotted  scourge  lacerating  his  flesh,  while  the 
surgeon  stood  by  to  measure,  by  the  pulse,  the  amount  of  human  agony  which  the  poor 
wretch  could  suffer,  would  ever  wish  to  see  it  again  ? 

The  first  man  I  saw  flogged,  received  eight  hundred  lashes,  for  desertion — it  would 
have  been  more  merciful  to  have  shot  him ;  but  men  have  been  known  to  receive  a 
thousand  lashes  before  they  were  taken  down  from  the  halberts,  and  on  occasions 
where  nature  could  not  bear  the  punishment  awarded  at  once,  they  have  been  brought 
out  again,  and  again,  to  have  their  half-healed  backs  torn  open  afresh  ! — They  have 
been  known -to  faint  under  their  punishment,  and  again  be  flogged  into  life !    On  other 
occasions  their  agony  was  lengthened  out  by  giving  the  lash  by  tap  of  drum,  allowing 
half  a  minute  to   elapse  between  each  taj),  and  when  the   mangled  back  was  cut 
through  the  skin,  and  the  bare  muacfe  quivered  under  the  scourge,  the  only  mercy 
extended  was  to  inflict  the  rest  of  the  punishment  on  some  other  part  of  the  body  ! 
And  yet  all  this  was  done  under  the  eyes  of  people  professing  Christianity  and  civili. 
zation — who  were  yearly  inundating  Parliament  with  petitions  against  flogging  negroes 
with  a  cart  whip — ^yes,  while  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  was  sprinkling  a  barrack 
square,  and  their  cries  were  ringing  in  their  ears  I     They  saw  it  not — heard  it  not — 
their  feelings  were  too  fine  for  aughi  but  distant  misery.    The  groans  of  their  tortured 
countrymen  were  given  to  the  wind— -no  voice  was  heard  in  their  behalf — ^no  arm  was 
raised  to  save. — Yes,  there  were  a  few  who  vindicated  the  cause  of  insulted  humanity^ 
and  they  live  in  the  grateful  remembrance   of  the  soldier;  but  their  efforts  were 
rendered  ineffectual  thiough  the  opposition  of  men  whom  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to 
speak  about. 

How  individuals  can  be  found  to  stand  up  in  the  senate  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
country,  and  vindicate  this  brutal  and  inhuman  mode  of  punishment,  is  an  anomaly  not 
easy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Thank  God,  the  times  I  have  described  are  gone  past ;  men  cannot  now  be  treated 
in  that  manner  vrithout  investigation,  but  still  enough  remains  to  make  us  wish  its 
iid^lkion.    Though  flogging  is  n6w  seldom  resorted  to  at  home,  I  am  afraid  it  is  still 
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t6o  preTalent  in  our  colonies  abroad,  and  may  in  a  great  degree  cause  tliat  debasement 
of  mind,  and  habits  of  inebriation,  which  we  observe  in  the  generality  of  those  soldiers 
who  have  been  stationed  long  in  the  East  or  West  Indies. 

If  any  crime  committed  by  a  soldier  in  the  army  deserved  cor|)oral  punishment,  the 
individual  should  no  longer  be  a  member  of  it ;  after  such  punishment  he  oug^t  to  be 
discharged,  as  unworthy  to  be  a  soldier.  It  may  be  argued  that  many  would  then 
commit  crime,  when  engaged  in  an  unpleasant  service,  to  get  their  ft'eedom ;  but  those 
who  would  say  so,  know  little  of  human  nature.  Most  men  who  have  any  character 
to  uphold,  consider  disgrace  worse  than  death  ;  and  if  they  had  witnessed,  as  I  hare 
done,  the  reluctance  with  which  soldiers  in  general  left  their  regiment,  when  sick,  even 
oh  the  eve  of  battle,  and  what  anxiety  they  evinced  to  join,  when  restored  to  health, 
they  would  think  difierently.  Many  schemers  there  are  in  a  regiment  certainly  ;  but 
under  any  circumstances  they  would  be  useless  characters — there  are  drones  in  every 
hive.  To  inspire  and  cherish  the  manly  and  honourable  spirit  I  have  described,  it  is 
QEuly  necessary  to  treat  men  as  if  they  possessed  it.  Soldiers  have  their  failings  and 
their  prominent  vices,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  generally  lie  on  the  surface  ;  and  their  neigh- . 
hours  in  civil  life  have  this  advantage  of  them,  that  they  '*  have  the  better  art  of 
hiding ;  **  but  in  point  of  disinterested  feeling,  and  generosity  of  chai*acter,  I  questicm 
much  whether  the  soldier  would  lose  by  the  comparison. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  British  soldier  is  drunkenness  (the  parent  of  many  others), 
produced,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  leisure  time  he  has  in  general  hanging  on  his 
hands.  I  am  sorry  the  only  effectual  cure  for  this  has  not  been  pushed  to  the  necessary 
length — I  mean  urging  the  men  to  improve  their  minds,  and  affording  them  the  means, 
which  would  not  only  make  them  more  useful  soldiers,  but  enable  them  to  fill  up 
their  spare  time  with  advantage  to  themselves. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  there  were  a  few  of  us  in  the  habit,  instead  of  spending  cor 
idle  time  in  the  public  house,  of  walking  down  by  the  river  side,  carrying  our'  books 
with  us,  and  alternately  reading  and  conversing  ;  some  of  our  comrades  who  had  been 
addicted  to  drink,  sometimes  joined  us  for  the  sake  of  the  walk,  and  from  the  pleasure 
they  derived  from  the  couveisation,  and  the  new  ideas  awakened  in  their  minds,  they 
voluntarily  gave  up  their  old  habits,  and  became  converts  to  our  system.  We  procured 
books  on  the  various  subjects  to  which  our  attention  was  excited,  and  although  not 
quite  masters  of  the  subject,  it  would  have  surprised  many  people  to  have  heard  our 
disquisitions  on  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  &c.  Music  was  a  favourite  amusement 
also ;  and  by  forming  small  parties,  we  were  never  at  a  loss  to  pass  the  time,  and  when 
on  guard  (the  most  irksome  time  to  others),  we  found  it  the  most  pleasant.  Our 
number  was  not  great,  certainly  ;  but  a  little  encouragement  and  countenance  from  eur 
officers,  might  have  done  much.  The  detached  situation  of  the  regiment  often  broke 
up  our  party,  but  still  we  cherished  the  germ  of  intellectual  improvement ;  and  if  I 
have  in  any  way  gained  the  start  of  my  comrades  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  by  my 
application  while  in  the  army,  for  when  I  first  entered  it,  my  education  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  instituted 
schools  among  all  the  squads  of  recruits,  and  that  their  instimction 
extended  not  only  to  shoulder  arms  and  quick  march,  but  to  making 
pot-crooks  and  learning  to  spell  "  march." 

It  is  not  the  present  system  of  the  army  to  attend  to  the  private 
feelings  of  the  men  ;  indeed  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficuk,  as  it  is 
constituted,  to  consider  them  both  as  separate  from,  and  belonging  to, 
society  at  the  same  time.  Relative  to  this  topic,  we  shall  select  a  story 
from  the  soldier's  experience  ;  the  subject  is  one  of  his  comrades,  who 
is  punished  for  neglecting  orders,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
hardship. 

My  leave  of  absence  flew  swiftly  by,  and  I  had  again  to  bid  my  friends  farewell, 
and  return  to  my  regiment.  When  I  arrived,  T  found  my  comrade  Dennis  along  with 
some  others,  standing  in  full  marching  order,  with  his  arms  carried,  and  his  face  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  the  barrack  wall,  in  which  position  he  was  sentenced  to  remain 
during  three  successive  days,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  for  being  absent  when  the  roll 
was  called  at  tattoo.  This  was  a  new  invented  punishment,  intended  as  a  mild  substi- 
tute for  flogging,  but  in  my  opinion,  more  severe  and  injurious  to  the  health.  Our 
moral  physicians  seem  to  consider  bodily  pain  as  the  grand  panacea  for  all  errors  of  the 
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mind.  It  is  strange  how  precedent  or  prejudice  should  guide  men  of  information  om 
these  points ;  it  proceeds  either  from  indolence,  which  prevents  them  thinking  at  ajily 
or  their  passions  are  so  much  stronger  than  their  reason,  that  they  act  contxary  to 
their  better  judgment.     The  latter  is  the  most  common  of  the  two. 

llie  fault  of  poor  Dennis,  had  it  been  enquired  into,  did  not  deserve  the  severe  pur 
nishment  with  which  it  was  visited.  His  sweetheart,  Peggy  Doyle,  ^ad  been  8jeiz(»4 
with  typhus  fever,  which  was  at  that  time  prevalent.  'J'he  common  people  ip  IrelfUkd 
have  a  dread  of  fever  almost  incredible.  The  nearest  relations  of  the  sick  wiU  ofte|i 
refuse  to  visit  them,  and  many  times  the  suffering  individual  is  almost  totally  desertecjf 
unless  there  be  some  devoted  wife,  child,  or  mother,  whose  affection  is  stronger  than  tli9 
fear  of  deatli.  Poor  Peggy  bad  caught  the  infection  from  a  family,  one  of  the  girls  qf 
whom  was  her  particular  fiiend  ;  the  whole  of  the  family,  consisting  of  five  individualf » 
were  unfortunately  ill  at  the  same  time,  and  Peggy  finding  that  no  one  would  attend 
them  (heedless  of  all  selfish  considerations),  had  given  up  her  place  to  become  their 
nurse.  The  father  and  a  little  boy  died,  but  the  two  girls  and  the  mother  became  cqa- 
valescent.  During  this  time  she  had  been  often  assisted  by  Dennis,  who  shared  cheer- 
fully with  her  in  the  labour  and  danger  to  which  her  disinterested  benevolence  bi^ 
exposed  her.  While  they  were  ill  she  had  remained  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  disease 
was  working  in  her  blood,  and  her  friends  were  scarcely  able  to  crawl  about,  yrhefL 
their  kind  nurse  was  stretched  on  the  bed  from  which  they  had  just  risen,  wit^ 
every  symptom  of  the  disorder  more  aggravated  than  that  from  wliich  they  ha4 
recovered. 

Tliis  was  a  heart-breaking  business  to  poor  Dennis ;  every  moment  he  could  spaiQe 
he  was  at  her  bed-side,  and  the  night  on  which  he  had  been  absent  from  roll-calting, 
she  was  so  ill,  that  in  his  anxiety  for  her,  he  had  forgot  the  hour  of  tattoo,  and  the  re- 
ports were  given  in  before  he  reached  tJie  barrack.  I  exerted  the  little  influence  I 
possessed  to  get  Dennis  forgiven,  and  was  successful,  and  to  prevent  any  roisunde^* 
standing,  I  got  leave  for  myself  and  him  for  the  night.  When  this  point  was  gaine4> 
I  accompanied  him  to  see  poor  Peggy,  but  being  insensible,  she  did  not  know  me  ;  she 
did  not  rave,  hut  there  was  a  deadly  stupor  in  her  eye.  Poor  Dennis  was  affected  to 
the  heart,  but  he  endeavoured  to  bear  it  with  fortiiiude.  The  girls  were  still  too  wea)c 
to  endure  the  fatigue,  and  were  in  bed ;  but  the  mother  sat  beside  us.  It  was  evident 
that  life  was  now  fast  ebbing — her  eye  became  more  glazed — the  livid  circle  round  her 
mouth  became  deeper — and  her  respiration  more  laborious.  We  had  been  sitting  in 
silence  for  some  time,  watching- the  progress  of  dissolution,  when  we  were  stalled  by 
the  melancholy  and  lengthened  howl  of  a  dog,  outside  the  door.  Z  cannot,  need  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  effect  jt  had  uporf  Xis. 

**  Ah !  that's  a  sure  sign,"  said  the  old  woman,  when  she  recovered  herself,  **  the 
poor  child  will  soon  be  gone." 

I  am  not  very  superstitious,  and  I  strove  to  dispel  the  emotion  I  felt  by  going  to  dis- 
cover the  dog.  I  found  him  seated  on  the  street  opposite  the  door,  with  his  fdc;e 
turned  towards  it.  He  was  well-  known  to  the  regiment,  for  he  frequented  the  bar- 
rack-square, and  whenever  the  bugles  sounded,  he  emitted  the  same  kind  of  howl  he 
had  done  that  night.  The  knowledge  of  this  in  a  measure  quieted  my  mind,  but  I 
could  not  altogether  rid  myself  of  the  strange,  impression  created  by  the  incident.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Peggy's  bedside,  I  found  her  much  worse  ;  the  death-rattle  was  in 
her  throat,  and  a  long  and  distressing  moan  every  two  or  three  minutes,  told  how 
dreadful  was  the  struggle. 

The  old  woman  awakened  her  daughters — "  Rise,  my  dear  girls,"  said  she,  **  and 
pray  for  the  soul  of  her  who  is  losing  her  life  for  your  sakes." 

By  the  time  they  got  up — she  was  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  Fall  down  on  your  knees,  my  childer,"  said  she,  **  and  pray  to  God  to  smooth  her 
way  to  heaven." 

We  sunk  down  with  one  accord  by  the  bedside,  and  while  they  offered  up  their  fer- 
vent prayers,  her  soul  winged  its  way  to  a  world  where  her  benevolent  deeds  would  be 
appreciated  and  rewarded.  Poor  Dennis  had  held  her  hand  in  his  for  some  time  before 
she  died,  and  he  did  not  relinquish  it,  until  the  old  woman  came  over  to  him  and  said, 
"  P,  Dennis,  astore,  she  is  gone."  When  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  gazing  intensely 
on  the  corpse  for  a  few  minutes,  he  stooped  dow^n  and  imprinted  a  last  kiss  on  her  cold 
and  livid  lips,  which  but  a  few  days  before  had  glowed  in  all  the  vermillion  of  health  ; 
then  turning  about,  he  sat  down  in  a  comer  of  the  room  without  saying  a  word. 

After  a  pause  of  an  hour,  during  which  they  were  busily  employed  in  offering  up 
prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased — *•  Come  my  dear,"  said  the  mother  to  the  elder 
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girl,  **  we  may  as  well  get  her  laid  out  while  she  is  warm,  for  I  believe  she  hatnH  muck 
to  travel.*    Boys,  you  had  better  go  home  and  try  and  get  some  rest." 

Dennis  was  for  guard  next  day,  and  could  not  accompany  me  ;  bat  when  I  returned^ 
I  found  the  old  woman  and  her  daughters  bad  not  been  idle.  The  bed  on  which  Pvggy 
had  Iain  was  removed  and  burnt,  the  walls  of  both  apartments  white  washed  with  lime, 
and  the  floor  strewed  with  mint  and  lavender.  On  the  room  door,  which  had  been 
unhinged  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  resting  on  two  chairs,  ,was  stretched  the  dead 
body,  covered  with  a  white  sheet  all  but  the  face  (which  now  wore  a  composed  smiled  ; 
three  candles  lighted  were  placed  at  her  head,  ornamented  with  cut  paper.  Tkoogli 
the  morning  had  been  stormy,  the  younger  girl  had  gone  out  and  collected  sach  flowevf 
as  the  season  afforded — the  snowdrop,  the  primrose,  and  the  evergreen,  and  strewed 
them  on  the  corpse. 

The  same  dread  that  prevented  the  neighbours  from  visiting  her  in  her  sidLuess,  ra- 
strained  them  from  attending  her  wake  ;  but  it  was  so  much  the  better — ^none  but  true 
hearts  mourned  over  her — no  tears  were  shed  but  those  of  affection — ^there  was  4X> 
boisterous  or  di^raceful  mirth  buch  as  I  have  witnessed  on  similar  occasiooa— «  few 
neighbours  more  friendly  than  the  others,  ventured  into  the  outer  apartment,  and  re- 
mained during  the  night,  but  the  old  woman  and  the  two  girls  sat  alternately,  and 
sometimes  together,  at  the  head  of  the  corpse — and  apostrophising  the  inanimate  clay, 
they  ran  over  every  endearing  quality  that  she  possessed,  adverted  to  the  happy  myo- 
ments  they  had  passed  in  her  company,  and  with  the  tears  trickling  over  their  cheeks, 
chaunted  the  plaintive  airs  which  she  was  partial  to,  and  had  often  joined  them  in 
smgiDg. 

There  was  something  in  the  scene  so  impressive  and  solemn,  and  in  the  ample  tri- 
bute of  affection  to  the  remains  of  their  friend,  so  touching,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
witness  it  without  the  heart  whispering  "  it  is  good  to  be  here."  Having  gone  out  for 
a  few  minutes  to  warm  myself  at  the  fire  where  the  neighbours  were  sitting,  I  over- 
heard one  of  the  women  repeating  an  irregular  rhyme. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  "  said  I. 

"  It  is  a  rhyme,"  replied  she,  *'  that  a  poor  innocent  who  frequented  this  used  to 
repeat,  and  we  happened  to  be  talking  about  her,"  &c.&c. 

After  having  made  the  "  Soldier"  serve  our  turn  as  a  text  for  mo- 
ralizing on  the  state  of  the  army,  we  shall,  in  gratitude,  make  some 
extracts  for  his  own  peculiar  advantage.  The  description  of  an  Irish 
hedge  school  will  show  his  talents  for  humorous  description  in  a  fa* 
vourahle  point  of  view.  In  reading  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rememi- 
her  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  and  is  in  the  ranks,  or  at  most  a  Ser- 
jeant ;  and  that  he  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  a 
knowledge  merely  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

On  reaching  the  houses,  Eugene  stopped  us  in  front  of  one,  the  roof  of  which  had 
fallen  in. — **  This  is  all  that  remains  of  our  village  school.  Here,  in  his  noisy  mansion^ 
eat  Phil.  Sulivan,  wielding  his  birch  as  if  it  had  been  a  sceptre,  while  his  little  subjects 
were  ranged  round  on  benches  formed  of  sods,  that  you  may  still  see  along  the  wall. 
The  fire,  when  any  was  required,  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  the  fuel 
being  furnished  by  each  scholar  daily  bringing  a  turf  with  him.  The  door  was  formed 
of  stakes  interlaced  with  ivattles,  a  loop  of  which  thrown  over  a  crooked  nail,  served  the 
purpose  of  a  lock,  and  a  rude  table,  that  the  master  sat  at,  was  all  the  desk  in  the 
school.  As  they  came  in  at  the  door,  the  urchins  were  obliged  to  make  their  best  bow, 
by  drawing  back  the  left  leg,  catching  the  tuft,  of  hair  that  hung  over  the  forehead,  and 
bringing  their  stiff  necks  to  the  precise  mathematical  curve  that  constituted  politeness ; 
while  Phil,  sat  in  the  middle,  sometimes  talking  English,  sometimes  Irish,  to  suit  him- 
self to  the  comprehension  of  his  pupils.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
complished this,  I  will  give  you  a  journal  of  my  first  day  at  school. 

*'  While  the  more  advanced  scholars  were  conning  their  tasks,  he  taught  the  younger 

*  It  is  generally  believed  among  the  common  people  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  that  when 
the  soul  leaves  its  earthly  tenement,  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  travel  oyer  every  spot 
of  ground  that  the  body  did  while  living ;  during  which  time  the  tie  between  it  and  its 
mortal  remains  is  not  entirely  severed,  and  for  3iat  reason  they  will  not  touch  the  body 
for  a  certain  time  after  life  is  extinct. 
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tyros  the  alphabet — '  Come  up  here,  Pat.  Geehan,'  said  he,  to  a  red>'headed  boy 
dressed  in  a  gray  frieze  coat,  which  came  down  to  his  heels,  and  a  pair  of  old  leathw 
breeches,  that,  only  reaching  half  way  down  his  thighs,  exposed  his  redmeasled  legs,— 
'  Come,  stand  up  here  on  the  table,  and  let  the  boys  hear  how  well  you  can  say  your 
letters.' — Fat  mounted  with  great  confidence  ;  but  when  his  phiz,  by  being  raised  into 
the  light,  became  more  distinctly  seen,  *  Ubbaboo  tearin'  murder !  '  exclaimed  Phil^ 
'  where  have  been  wid  that  face  ?  why  man  alive  you've  been  kissing  the  prata  pot,  and 
your  hair  too  stanin*  up  for  a  piice,  like  the  bristles  of  a  fighting  pig,: — ^is  there  no  water 
m  the  stream  ?  and  it  would  have  been  no  great  trouble  to  draw  your  fingers  through 
your  hair  any  how/ — Pat  very  composedly  lifted  up  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  spitting 
upon  it,,  gave  his  face  a  wipe  that  left  it  streaked  like  a  branded  cow — *  There  now^ 
said  Phil., '  blow  your  nose  and  hold  up  your  head  like  a  gentleman  ;  what  this  amck* 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet — Pat  scratched  his  head — 'you  don't 
know  what  it  is, — small  blame  to  you,  for  your  mother  keeps  you  running  afterthe  cows 
when  you  should  be  at  your  lam  in* ;  but  look  up  at  the  couples  of  the  house,  and  try  if 
you  can't  remember  it.' — *  A,'  said  Pat. — *  Well  done,  what's  tlie  name  of  the  next 
one  ; '  Pat  hesitated  again — *  what  do  you  call  the  big  fly  that  makes  the  honey  t '— ^ 
VB,' — *  Och  you're  a  genus  Pat,  ready  made.'  So  on  he  went  illustrating  in  this  manr 
ner,  until  he  came  to  the  letter  O,  having  tried  Pat's  genui  with  it  two  or  three  ways, 
to  no  purpose,  Phil.,  was  getting  out  of  patience — *  What  would  you  say  if  I  was  to  hit 
you  a  palthog  on  tlie  earl '  (suiting  the  action  to  the  word,) — '  O  !  '  cried  Pat,  clapping 
his  hand  upon  the  afiiicted  spot,  which  rung  with  the  blow — *  I  knew  you  would  find 
it,'  said  Phil. — By  the  help  of  this  admonition  Pat  struggled  through  the  rest  of  the 
letters — *  Well,  you  may  sit  down  now  and  send  up  Mick  Moriarty.' — Mick  was  rather 
farther  on  than  Pat;  he  was  spelling  words;  after  spelling  two  or  three  tolerably 
well,  he  came  to  the  word  what — *  Well  what  does  w-h-a-tmake  ? ' — Mick  was  not  sure 
about  it, — *  w-h-a-t,'  said  Phil.*  soundsyiit  ;but,'  (conscious  of  his  own  error  in  the 
pronunciation)  '  when  I  say/af ,  don't  you  say /at  ?  butdo  you  s^yfat  your  own  way  1  *  " 

Some  instruction  is  also  to  be  derived  from  the  book  on  the  nature 
ef  the  duties  which  our  army  is  called  upon  to  perform  over  our  Irish, 
fellow-subjects. 

ki-  the  course  of  duty,  I  was  one  of  a  detachment  sent  to  a  village  about  twenty- 
miles  from  head- quarters,  where  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  disturbed  state.  From  the 
accounts  given  us  by  the  constables  when  we  first  went  there,  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  whole  country  was  in  arms,  ready,  when  the  word  was  given,  to  massacre  all 
opposed  to  their  schemes.  But  we  soon  found  that  their  fears  or  their  prejudices  had 
magnified  the  cause  of  alarm  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Before  we  became  acquainted, 
with  the  true  state  of  affairs,  they  made  us  complete  hacks,  calling  us  out  to  their 
assistance  in  every  drunken  squabble  which  took  place,  often  through  their  own  inso- 
lent behaviour. 

I  remember  one  night  we  were  turned  out  in  a  great  hurry  by  one  of  the  constables^ 
who  rode  up^  to  our  barrack,  with  his  horse  sweating  and  his  iace  pale  with  terror.    He 

laid  off  a  dxeadful  story  of  his  coming  home  from  the  fair  of  T ,  and  on  the  top 

of  a  hill,  about  two  miles  frQm<  the  town,  he  had  unexpectedly  come  upon  about  two 
hundred  Shanavests  in  a  field,  holding  one  of  their  nocturnal  meetings,  who,  when 
they  saw  him,  shouted  out  and  fired  half-a-dozen  shots  at  him  ;  that  he  seeing  it  no 
use  to  face  80  many,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and'fled,  followed  by  a  whole  troop  of  thein> 
to  the  very  end  of  the  village^^ 

Having  turned  out^we  set  off  at  a  double  quick,  pace  towards  the  scene  of  action  ; 
oxb  reaching  the  foot  of  tbe  hill,  where  he  said  tlie  boys  were  assembled,  we  loaded^ 
fixed  our  bayonetsi  and  were  gallantly  led  up  to  the  attack  by  the  constable  himself. 

"  Easy,  easy  boys,"  said  he,  **  we'll  be  on  them  in  a  jiffy— don't  fire  till  I  give  you 
the  word,  and  you'll  see  we'll  surround  them  and  take  them  all  prisoners."  So  say- 
ing, he  crept  softly  on  some  way  in  front — the  niglit  was  very  dark,  and  we  could  see 
nothing  distinctly,  but  when  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  were 
startled  by  a  tremendous  clatter  of  feet  upon  the.  stones  of  the  road,  followed  by  the 
cry  of  *'  murder,  murder!  fire,  fire!"  We  had  not  been  accustomed  to  waste  our 
amraAinition  uselessly,  and  waited  a  second  or  two  to  see  what  we  had  to  fire  at ;  but 
one  of  our  party  (a  recruit)  snapt  his  musket  on  the  alarm  ;  luckily  for  the  constabl^L 
it  missed  fire,  for  it  was  directed  at  him  as  the  only  object  that  could  be  seen.  In  less 
time  however  than  I  could  relate  it,  the  cause  of  our  alarm  rushed  past  in  the  shape 
ol  a  horse  that  had  sprung  from  the  field  upon  the  road,  as  we  advanced.  Having 
leached,  the  spot  poiated  out  by  the  constable,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  few  heifer^ 
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gtaziug  about,  qtiite  unconscious  of  having  disturbed  the  peace.  We  certainly  did  nol 
feel  well  pleased  at  being  turned  out  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour,  to  no  purpose,  and 
we  taxed  the  constable  roundly  wiih  imagining  the  whole  story  ;  but  he  swore  by  all 
that  was  good,  that  every  word  of  vtrhat  be  told  was  truth.  Next  morning,  however, 
we  were  convinced  that  our  surmises  were  correct,  for  on  inspecting  the  field  where 
the  Shanavests  were  said  to  be  assembled,  not  a  single  foot-mark  could  be  seen, 
although  the  erotmd  was  moist  from  previous  rain  ;  besides  it  was  well  known  that 
the  constable  had  taken  a  sup  too  much  at  the  fair,  for  when  he  left  it  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  sit  his  horse. 

For  some  time  we  Were  regularly  called  out  by  these  fellows,  when  they  went  16 
distrain  a  man's  goods  for  rent  or  tythes,  until  we  were  more  like  the  bailiff's  body 
guard  than  any  thing  else.  But  after  being  made  fools  of  in  this  way  two  or  three 
times,  our  officer  remonstrated,  and  arranged  matters  so,  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  go 
out  Without  a  special  order  from  the  magistrate.  This  relieved  us  from  the  petty 
affairs  more  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  the  constable,  but  still  we  had  enough 
to  do  in  following  the  magistrate,  who  seemed  to  consider  a  hunt  after  his  countrymen 
even  more  amusing  than  one  after  the  fox.  Had  the  people  been  peaceably  inclined, 
his  conduct  would  have  goaded  them  on  to  outrage.  He  was  continually  up  to  the 
ears  in  business — some  momentous  matter  always  in  hand.  Every  trifling  riot  was 
magnified  into  a  deep-laid  rebellion — if  a  cabin  or  a  hay-stack  was  set  on  fire,  a  whole 
village  was  burned — if  one  man  was  wounded,  a  dozen  were  killed,  and  so  on,  alwayg 
magnifying  the  event  in  proportion  to  the  distance.  His  conduct  put  me  in  mind  of 
those  amateurs,  who  when  they  want  to  bait  a  bull,  aggravate  it  to  the* necessary  pitch 
to  create  them  sufficient  sport,  and  then  alledge  its  madness  as  a  pretext  for  treating  it 
cruelly. 

We  shall  conclude  with  an  anecdote  which  will  form  au  appropriate 
comment  upon  the  last  extract. 

There  is  little  time  allowed  in  Ireland  between  sentence  and  execution,  and  this  he 
employed  in  steeling  his  mind  to  every  feeling.  Ou  the  morning  of  his  execution  his 
relations  from  the  country  were  admitted  to  see  him  ;  they  had  drank  whiskey  before 
they  came  in,  to  drown  their  grief,  and  a  scene  took  place  between  them  and  the  dying 
man,  which,  were  1  to  attempt  to  draw  in  the  ludicrous  light  it  was  presented,  would 
not  be  credited.  The  drop  was  in  front  of  the  jail,  and  his  relations  accompanied  hira 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  had  to  ascend ;  as  they  parted  with  hira,  "  Here,  Murty," 
Said  he,  shuffling  off  his  shoes,  **  take  them,  no  hangman  rascal  shall  get  my  shoes." 

His  friends  now  came  out  to  the  front  of  the  gaol,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the ' 
green  plot  between  the  soldiers  and  the  drop.  When  the  unfortunate  man  approached 
the  door  from  which  he  vtras  to  plunge  into  another  world,  he  pushed  hurriedly  forward 
with  the  intention  of  addressing  the  multitude,  but  he  was  dravim  back  until  the  rope 
was  placed  about  his  neck,  which  being  done,  he  advanced  boldly  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  and  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  former  abandoned 
course  of  life,  he  cried  out  to  the  spectators,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  for  whick 
I  sufier." 

A  murmur  burst  from  the  crowd,  responsive  of  their  belief  in  liis  asseveration^ 
when  one  of  his  half-intoxicated  relatives  cried  out — 

"Ah  poor  Andy,  and  his  shoes  off  too;"  and  sunk  down  upon  the  grass,  but  xm^ 

mediately  rising  and  raising  his  arm,  he  cried  out  to  the  unfortunate  wretch  who  was 

now  standing  on  the  fatal  drop — '*  Die  hardy,  Andy, — Andy,  jewel,  die  like  a  man." 

f  rhe  next  moment  Andy  spumed  the  handkerchief  indignantly  from  his  hand,  and 

Vas  launched  into  eternity  amid  the  prayers  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  who,  1  have 

no  doubt,  considered  him  a  martyr  to  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  laws. 


THURSDAY,  EIGHTEENTH  OF  JANUARY. 

John  Bull  is  said  to  be  a  very  conjugal  animal,  and  when  con- 
trasted with  his  Gallic  neighbour,  his  uxorious  qualities  appear  in 
their  fullest  bloom.  Some  slight  deduction,  however,  must  be  made 
from  this  national  eulogium,  if  it  be  indeed  not  ironical.  We  have 
heard  curious  stories  about  selling  wives  in  halters,  which  must  be 
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admitted  to  be  rather  confirmatory  of  his  commercial  spirit,  than  of  bis 
coniiubial  virtues.  But  if  we  ever  had  any  doubts  of  the  fitness  of  the 
character  assigned  him,  of  a  loving  husband,  the  scene  that  took  place 
on  the  day  that  heads  this  article,  has  confirmed  them  into  a  positive 
assurance,  that  the  attachment  which  Mr.  Bull  jjvinces  towards  Mrs. 
Bull,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  has  subsisted  among  men  ever 
since  the  institution  of  marriage ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  identical  feeling  which 
Jupiter  entertained  towards  Juno  ;  Vulcan  towards  Venus  ;  Agamem- 
non towards  Clytemnestra :  the  main  ingredient  of  which  may  be 
defined,^  a  love  to  get  rid  of  an  incumbrance.  Could  any  but  such  a 
feeling  explain  the  presence  this  day,  at  the  crush  near  St.  James's, 
of  such  a  number  of  women,  evidently  matrons,  some  of  them  with 
children,  and  others,  proh  pudor!  In  that  state  which  augured,  oil 
their  parts,  a  love  of  their  lords.  As  we  went  through  the  com- 
pressing process  of  some  thousands  of  man-power,  we  can  safely  say, 
that,  far  from  being  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  the  rotundity  of 
formation,  that  distinguishes  the  female  from  the  male  of  the  humau 
species,  the  least  additional  fulness  or  protuberance  must  have  been 
the  cause  of  inevitable  death  to  us.  As  it  is,  our  compact  proportions 
of  flesh  and  bone  were  so  bulged  in  before,  behind,  and  laterally, 
that  the  cavity  of  the  lungs  was  rendered  almost  too  confined  to  admit 
of  breathing ;  and  that  it  will  take  us  a  month's  free  air,  and  good 
feeding,  to  inflate  us  out  again.  Possibly  there  is  something  in  the 
feminine  organization  which  renders  pi*essure  an  agreeable  and  salu- 
tary exercise,  particularly  to  those  who  are  bearing  in  their  bosoms 
the  embryos  of  our  future  heroes.  From  our  sensations,  however,  and 
the  accidents  we  witnessed,  it  appears  more  probable,  that  the 
husbands  of  our  matrons  have  become  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 
Malthas,  and  were,  with  the  aid  of  the  dragoons,  determin'ed  to  make 
trial  of  them,  on  the  mothers  of  the  people.  Never  did  we  see  such 
agitated  struggles  for  existence ;  never  did  we  think  so  little  of  the 
"  social  compact,*'  as  when  we  witnessed  unpitied  agonies,  that  roust 
be  felt,  even  though  unconfessed,  for  many  a  week  to  come.  How 
many  Baglish  wives  were  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  compression  and 
suflbcation,  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  obsequies  which  had  not  even  the 
moral  charm  of  love  and  deep  regret,  to  recommend  the  attendance  of 
the  multitude?  Howfewdropt  tears  for  his  Royal  Highness,  who  were 
induced,  by  ill-concerted  arrangements,  to  endanger  their  lives  to 
gratify  excited  curiosity !  If  the  cruel  practice  of  collecting  crowds 
be  absolutely  demanded,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  to  diminish 
fecundity — at  least  we  should  suggest,  that  the  operation  be  per- 
formed in  private ;  that  the  shrieks  of  the  stifling  female  may  not 
ring  in  the  ears  of  their  lords  and  masters,  who  are  undergoing  certain 
similar  attenuating  courses.  Might  not  black-holes,  like  that  of  Cal- 
cutta, in  our  work-houses  and  lying-in-hospitals,  answer  as  effectually 
in  suppressing  fertility,  and  save  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  mob, 
the  pain  of  hearing  the  agonizing  cries  of  their  victims  ?  At  least, 
private  mills,  and  machines  for  the  use  of  families,  might  be  con- 
structed, for  the  purpose  of  fulling,  rolling,  mangling,  and  flattening 
fruitful  wives.  If  a  heated  and  smoking  atmosphere  be  conducive, 
possibly  by  the  application  of   steam-engines,  a  proper   degree   of 
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flattening  power,  and  of  suffocating  vapour^  might  be  obtained ;  if 
not,  at  all  events,  the  combustion  of  wet  horse-litter  would  very  nefu*ly 
suppeditate  the  reqiiired  stench  and  smoke  of  human  evaporation. 
Let  the  economy-faculty  look  to  it.  As  to  the  practice  of  bringing 
children  of  a  certain  age  and  growth  into  a  crowdr  we  cannot  deny  its 
efficiency,  nor  refuse  our  tribute  of  applause  to  the  heroism.  o£  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  bring  them  there  to  be  immolated  under 
their  eyes,  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  But,  good  heavens  I  might 
they  not  as  well  be  squeezed  to  death  between  two  doors,  or  smothered 
under  bolsters  at  home,  as  brought  to  be  trampled  under  foot  in  the 
mob,  where  their  shrill  cries  cannot  but  interrupt  the  solemn  feeling 
which  public  devotees  should  have,  especially  on  so  mournfid  an 
occasion?  However,  the  national  morality  might  require,  tha:^  the 
act  should  be  public:  expediency  might  demand  it  likewise.  Many 
parents  might  feel  compunction  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  their 
children,  who  will  readily  and  proudly  deliver  them  up,  to  be  ex- 
cruciated by  a  mob  of  executioners  ;  no  one  of  whom  can,  separately, 
be  answerable  for  the  crushing  of  more  than  a  limb,  a  stomach,  a 
mesentery,  or  some  trifling  part  of  the  child's  organization.  This,  I 
apprehend,  must  remain  as  it  is ;  but  the  poor  little  fellow  should 
be  gagged,  before  his  introduction  into  the  rabble— or  an  indem- 
nity act  should  be  promised  to  the  Lancers,  for  sticking  him  the 
moment  his  death-screams  begin :  no  doubt  they  liave  mercy  enough 
to  do  it ;  and  it  would  be  but  right  in  this  respect,  because  we  fear 
that  the  frequency  of  such  unheeded  cries  of  anguish,  tends  to  harden 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  cruelties  not  con- 
templated in  Mr.  Martin's  act.  We  ourselves  heard  the  shrieks  of 
women  and  children,  more  than  once  echoed  by  the  hoarse  laugh  of 
Gogs  and  Magogs  of  the  populace,  who  seemed  to  glory  in  the  quantity 
of  public  service  they  had  done,  in  the  exterminating  way.  And  we 
are  confident,  that, not  one  of  these  heroic  mactators  would  have  made 
room  to  extricate  a  shrieking  victim,  though  he  knew,  to  a  probability, 
that  he  had  a  wife  or  child  among  the  crowd,  whose  death-cry  it 
might  be.  Look  to  it,  ye  collectors  of  mobs  !  and  learn  (but  ye  know 
it)  that  the  charities  of  the  heart  are  suppressed  in  a  mob— that  in  it, 
there  are  only  two  leading  passions  active,  besides  the  motive  that 
assembles  them:  the  one  is,  self-preservation;  and  the  other  is— 
the  destruction  of  every  thing  that  impedes  their  progress ! 

Having,  as  it  seems  to  us,  corrected  the  erroneous  opinion,  which 
imputes  such  effeminacy  and  dastardliness  to  the  English  people,  as 
tenderness  for  their  wives  and  children,  when  the  public  good,  and 
loyalty,  demand  the  destruction,  immediate  or  remote,  of  those 
subordinate  members  of  the  national  family — we  cannot  leave  off, 
without  vindicating  them  from  another  weakness,  equally  derogatory 
to  their  manliness,  and  aspersive  of  that  stern,  inflexible  energy, 
which  has  made  our  armies  and  navies  terrific  to  the  world,  and  our 
mobs  and  meetings  formidable  to  the  government.  It  is  said,  that 
gallantry  induces  John  Bull  to  take  his  wife  or  mistress  to  sights,  that 
he  may  have  the  honour  of  shielding  her  from  harm  in  a  tumult — or 
of  breaking  the  head  of  any  one  who,  however  inevitably,  is  obliged 
to  come  in .  contact  with  the  luxuriant  beauties  of  his   beloved — ^to 
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tread  upon  her  heels — -pull  down  her  ^kirt  or  petticoat — or  in  some 
moment  of  spasmodic  exertion,  tear  off  lier  gown  from  her  shoulders. 
•Very  extraordinary,  un-Frenchman-like  gallantry  indeed,  to  sufojeet 
ills  mistress  to  such  inconveniences !     But  what  is  all  this,  to  exposing 
her  delicate  limbs  and  body  to  lacerations  from  a  hundred  iron  elbows, 
and  twice  as  many  hob-nailed  shoes  ?     I  do  not  deny,  that  he  may 
have,  towards  his  wife,  the  same  regard  which  he  is  said  to  entertain 
towards  his  friend,  and  beef-steak ;  loving  them  all  the  better  for 
undergoing  certain  emollient  disciplines  on  his  account ;   but  I  give 
him  credit  for  a  much  more  magnanimous  sentiment  than  gallantry, 
when  1  see  him  haul  his  Sally  into  a  crowd,  and  set  her  fortitude  in 
action,  to  sustain  the  ordeal  through  which  she  will  be  obliged  to 
pass.     Gallantry  indeed !     I  contend  that  his  character  is  of  a  mas- 
culine or  taurine  cast,  infinitely  more  addicted  to  warfare,  riot,  beef 
and  pudding,  than  to  any  vain  sentimental  delights.     He  takes  his 
women  into  a  mob,  as  the  sage  took  his  son  into  a  brothel,  that  he 
may  cure   his   compatriots   of  any  weak  leaning   towards   the  sex. 
There  he  exhibits  her  divested  of  her  native  modesty,  and  feminine 
attributes — probably   of   half   her    habiliments — to   the    rude  scoff, 
laughter,  and  disgust  of  the  beholders.     Shame  upon  you,  Romans! 
for  your  pusillanimous  devotion  to  your  matrons  !     Ye  excluded  them 
from  public  scorn,  only  to  indulge,  and  waste  your  manhood,  in  the 
soft  delights  of  connubial  dotage !     This  effeminacy  lost  you  Cannse ; 
and  robbed  thee,  Coriolanus,  of  the  glory  of  subjugating  thy  native 
city !     How  much  better  weaned  are  our  youth  from  all  such  puling 
affection,  and    unmanning  veneration  for  our  dames !     Every  street^ 
and  every  hour,  give  fresh  evidences  of  John's  contempt  for  the  fairer 
part  of  creation  ;  till  his  estimation  has  dwindled  into  this  disdainful 
feeling  towards  his  lady — that  she  is  a  mighty  good  fellow  to  drink  gin 
with,  and  help  to  spend  his  week's  wages  on  Sundays.     No  one  who 
witnessed,  this  day,  the  scene  of  denuded  necks,  heads  bewitched  with 
lank,  dripping  curls,  skirts  and  stockings   bedraggled,  gowns  torn, 
bonnets  crushed ;  or  the  side-play  of  cloaks,  petticoats,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, lifted  up  on  lances  or  police-staves,  for  the  owners  to  claim; 
along  with  shoes,  pattens,  and  other  paraphernalia  strewn  within  the 
enclosure,  can  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  mockery  and  derision  which 
such  petty  female  calamities  produce;  but  when  the  sufferers  them<- 
selves  were  dragged,  like  dead  pigs,  over  the  railing,  by  leg  or  arm,  or 
any  other  way  in  which  the  constables  could  grip  them,  any  man  who 
heard  the  shout  and  laughter,  must  have  been  divested  of  common 
sense,  to  accuse  John  Bull  of  gallantry — Gallantry  in  a  mob  !   with  a 
parcel  of  women  under  one's  feet,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  rescue, 
and  whose  bodies  served  as  a  stepping-stone,  to  enable  one  to  breathe 
a  little  freer  air !     No  !     Ye  wives  and  mistresses  of  London,  expect 
it  not  from  your  husbands  and  lovers,  in  such  scenes  as  those !     I 
wonder  who  would  think  of  doing  the  gallant  thing,  when,  by  trampling 
down  a  woman,  he  might  obtain  a  little  additional  space  for  necessary 
dilatation — a  moment's  reprieve  from  strangling,  or  disintegration  of 
his  own  blessed  diaphragm,  lungs,  or  ventricles?    I  sair  no  one  display 
any  of  it,  for  my  part,  but  the  dragoons  and  constables ;  these,  by 
whacking  the  men  on  their  heads,  to  make  room  for  some  female  to 
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be  dragged  out ;  aud  those,  by  driving  in  their  horses,  and  crushing 
half  a  dozen  males,  to  rescue  one  female  or  child.  Speaking  of  the 
horses,  we  must  observe,  that  those  of  the  seventeenth  dragoons  are 
quite  unfit  for  service  :  they  exhibited  a  pitiful  contrast  to  the  general 
disregard  for  human  life  and  limb.  It  may  be  said,  in  their  favour, 
that  they  wished  to  show  their  gratitude  for  Mr.  Martin's  humane 
act  towards  them ;  but  humane  and  grateful  animals  are  not  what 
our  troopers  want — are  they  dragoons  ?  A  horse  that  will  neither 
-kick  a  man's  brains  out,  nor  tread  him  down  without  mercy,  wheii 
he  is  pressing  on  its  flank  or  rump,  or  creeping  away  under  its 
belly,  is  not  fit  to  be  used  by  our  intrepid  cavalry  ;  not,  at  least,  in 
a  mob. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  some  one  or  other  in  ofiice,  to  whom  the 
gratitude  of  the  public  is  due,  for  thus  fleshing  the  appetite  for 
cruelty,  and  securing  a  due  number  of  victims  to  the  insatiate  spirit 
of  curiosity  and  goaded  impatience.  Had  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
published,  in  the  fullest  manner,  his  deteimination  to  admit  persons 
or  tickets  by  a  private  way,  and  thus  to  choak  up  the  rooms,  while 
the  expectant  public  were  only  admitted  by  a  few  dozens,  at  intervals 
'of  an  hour,  such  anxiety  to  enter  among  the  concourse  would  not  have 
existed.  Once  in  the  current,  it  was  impossible  to  retreat,  and  persons 
were  passively  carried  onward  to  the  barrier,  fully  imagining  that  there 
was  some  vent  in  that  quarter,  through  which  they  would  be  delivered 
from  the  pangs  they  were  enduring.  When  arrived  there,  crushed  and 
fainting  by  the  pressure  of  the  throng  in  the  rear,  they  had  to  stand 
an  hour  or  two,  wedged  against  the  bars,  till  the  rooms  should  be 
vacated  of  those  who  had  filled  them  under  the  Chamberlain's  orders ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  a  partial  relief  was  afforded  to  the  throng, 
by  the  admittance  of  Some  twenty  or  thirty  into  the  free  space  beyond 
the  barrier.  Had  a  regular  current,  from  one  quarter,  through  the 
rooms,  been  allowed,  no  extraordinary  pressure  would  have  been 
experienced;  but  to  dam  up  the  only  passage  through  which  the 
fitream  could  have  egress,  or  to  allow  it  to  filter  through  in  single 
drops,  was  the  infallible  way  to  ensure  the  entire  force  of  the  pressure 
in  one  spot — How  human  beings  must  have  suffered,  may  be  guessed. 
We  have  given  but  a  faint  sketch  of  scenes  which  we  actually  saw, 
end  horrors  which  we  felt  and  heard ;  with  no  other  sentiment  at  the 
time,  but  that  we  heard  the  last  scream,  and  saw  the  last  closing  eye 
of  some  unfortunate  creature,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  assist.  B 
appeared  to  us,  that  the  days  were  returned,  when  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  princes  and  heroes  were  to  be  celebrated  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  number  of  wretches  to  their  ftianes.  We  hope^  however,  that 
fewer  lives  have  been  lost  than  we  contemplated ;  and  that  the 
directors  of  these  arrangements  have  not  to  answer  for  an  effusion  of 
blood,  that  would  render  the  pageantry  of  a  i>riuce's  state  funeral,  as 
criminal  and  inhuman  as  it  is  expensive  and  ridiculous. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT  AT  ALMACK'S. 

Contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  the  fashionahles  agreed  to  cele- 
brate tlie  ancient  holiday  of  twelfth  night  in  this  month,  and  for  once 
to  indulge  in  a  degree  of  sociable  pleasantry,  now  become  the  attri- 
bute of  vulgar  festivals.     The  meeting  was  to  take  place  sous  la 
iifse^  as  their  High  Mightinesses  the  Ladies  Patronesses  promulged  it 
in  circulars  to  the  subscribers  ;  and  on  this  exclusive  occasion  there 
was  to  l>e  a  general  right  of  eptree  permitted  to  all  who  had  become 
notorious  in  the  late  fashionalile  novels,  or  the  daily  prints ;  and  each 
was  to  sustain  the  character  there  attributed  to  him  or  her.     A  com- 
itoitteeof  old  ladies,  among  whom  was  the  Chancellor,  were  to  sit  upon 
tiie  pretensions  of  each  candidate,  as  he  or  she  presented  cards  and 
claims  to  admission  ;  no  other  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  right  of 
entrance  ;  as  it  was  justly  inferred,  that  no  individual,  high  or  low, 
would  reject  the  privilege  of  figuring  at  Almack's,  on   the   slight 
grounds  of  maintaining,  for  one  night,  an  objectionable,  or  even  infa-^' 
mous  part.     It  was  calculated  also   that  the  treasury  of  the  society 
would  be  seasonably  benefitted  by  the  general  competition  to  sustain; 
favourable  parts,  on  which  very   high  penalties  were  to  be  levied; 
while  any  trifling  deodand  would  be  a  sufficient  imposition  upon  such 
as  were  to  appear  there  in  the  character  of  gamesters,  sedxicers,  and 
fashionable  delinquents.     As,  among  the  indiscriminate  mel^e,  there 
would  probably  be  some  who  had  not  been  trained  in  the  aviary  of 
fashion,  to  subdue  their  craws  to  the  tenuity  of  genteel  nutrition,  it 
Was  agreed  for  once  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  sufficiency.     A  vast 
number  of  turkeys'  gizzards  and  drumsticks  were  to  be  peppered  and 
broiled,  and  served  up  for  devils ;  and  Dr.  Kitchener  was  to  be  invited 
to  superintend  the  economical  preparation  of  the  supper,  provided  he 
woula  appear  in  the  character  of  Soup-maigre,  the  French  cook,  who 
made  a  dinner  out  of  nothing.     A  twelfth  cake  would  be  indispensa* 
ble,  littd  it  was  agreed  to  advertise  for  a  cheap  one  of  specific  age  and- 
dimensions,  in  The  Times.   Of  course,  wine  would  be  drunk  in  profu- 
sion ;  and  to  obviate  any  extravagant  encroachment  on  the  funds,  it 
Was  agreed  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  Mr.  Charles  Wright's  Champagne,  at 
5s.  6e/.  a  bottle ;  and  as  that  gentleman  had  lately  figured  much  ia 
the  annals  of  polite  literature,  the  committee  of  supply  determitied  to 
send   him  an  invitation  to  attend  as  croupier,  on  condition  that  be 
would  assume  the  character  of  Puff",  and  vaunt  the  excellencies  of 
his  triumphant  Champagne  :  at  the  same  time,  the  bbai^d  of  control^ 
not  quite  coinciding  in  the  superior  claims  of  that  gentleman  to  the 
charaeter  which  had  been  selected  for  him,  manifested  an  intendMl 
of  superseding  him  by  a  favourite  of  their  own,  whose  claims  appeal^ 
to  them  indisputable — and  this  was  no  other  than  the  adversary  of  the 
far-fan»ed  wine-dealer,  whose  Gazette  is  read,  according  to  him,  in  al 
corners  of  the  habitable  globe ;  and  who  has  lately  added  fiv»e  hundred 
folios  to  his  weekly  issue,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  newly  discovered 
race  of  Arctic  Esquimaux.     Finally,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
old  Lady  Patroness  above  named,  a  middle  course  was  adopted.     It 
was  i*e9<rfved  to  invite  the  critic  to  accept  of  the  part  of  Don  PedrD 
l^esRive  de  Snatchaway,  the  physician  of  Sancho  Panza,  in  his  go- 
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vernment  of  Barataria.  It  was  calculated  with  much  finesse  by  his 
advocate,  that  great  economy  would  result  from  his  touching  with  his 
wand  many  of  the  articles  of  popular  taste,  especially  Champagne ; 
and  as  he  had  lately  surfeited  on  wine,  and  sobered  into  a  cu9to9  mo- 
riimy  it  was  suggested,  that  much  irregularity  would  be  prevented,  by 
admitting  him  as  a  censor  of  conduct  at  this  novel  masquerade^ - 
assured  that  no  one  would  dare  to  scandalize  the  purity  of  the^ 
Editor  of  a  Gazette  that  circulated  even  in  Cappadocia  and  other 
equally  polite  regions. 

These  .arrangements  being  made,  and  Mr.  Willis  having  agreed  te 
ornament  the  rooms  with  a  few  sprigs  of  consecrated  laurel  from  tfae^ 
churches  and  Horse  Guards,  the  Lady  Patronesses  appointed  the* 
Chancellor,  at  his  own  earnest  solicitation,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of' 
his  being  a  good  sitter,  to  the  post  of  Grand  Bum-bailiff,  or  Examiner- 
of  Tickets,  as  they  arrived.  On  the  eventful  night  therefore,  being- 
accommodated  with  a  woolsack,  and  accoutred  in  the  Bow-street 
uniform,  he  sat  in  the  hall,  attended  by  his  purse-bearer,  catchpoles, 
sergeants,  and  other  mynuidons,  and  scrutinized  very  severely  the^ 
claims  of  every  candidate,  as  he  presented  his  character  for  in- 
spection. 

I  will  now  relate  how  I  evaded  this  judicial  investigation,  and  was 
enabled  to  give  an  authentic  report  of  what  took  place  under  my  own 
eyes.  It  will  readily  be  believed  that  I  had  no  connexion  with  fashion- 
able exclusives,  which  would  enable  me  to  procure  an  admission.  I 
had  never  once  appeared  in  print  as  a  celebrated^,  consequently  was 
nobody.  It  is  true  that  I  had  often  sported  my  own  name  under 
asterisks,  as  the  hero  of  a  duel,  a  crim,  con,^  a  ban  mot ;  but  it  had 
no  success ;  nay,  though  I  nearly  periled  disinheritance,  by  shocking 

the  eyes  of  my  father  with  an  account  of  R d   *    *    ♦  inveigling 

a  young  gentleman  to  play,  and  fleecing  him  most  unconscionably,  the 
world  refused  to  assign  the  splendour  of  the  feat  to  Richard  *  *  ♦, 
and  gave  all  the  glory  of  it  to  one  Mr.  Raymond  Somebodyelse.  So 
many  others  had  thus  been  enriched  by  my  efforts  to  procure  a  little 
renomm^e,  that  I  gave  up  inserting  paragraphs  in  the  Age,  and 
waited  with  impatience  some  real  opportunity  of  challenging  a  lord, 
or  running  away  with  a  married  lady,  that  nothing  might  cheat  me  of 
my  well-earned  fame,  and  that  I  might  have  the  sanction  of  the  Chief 
Justice  for  appearing  at  full  length  in  the  papers,  under  the  happiest 
auspices  of  being  thenceforth  a  fashionable  rouSy  or  mauvais  snjety  ac- 
cepted in  the  grand  monde.  Even  la  belle  Harriette  frustrated  my  laud- 
able ambition,  by  discontinuing  her  memoirs,  though  she  had  received 
an  adequate  retainer  from  her  unknown  humble  servant,  R — d  *  *  *^ 
to  make  honourable  mention  of  me  in  her  ensuing  number.  On  this 
intended  revival  of  an  ancient  pastime,  in  which  the  fashionable  world 
would  lay  aside  their  assumed  faces,  and  shine  in  the  characters  attri- 
buted to  them  by  the  world,  my  curiosity  and  eagerness  were  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  I  begged  of  Asmodeus,  who  gave  me  the 
first  inkling  of  the  design,  to  introduce  me  in  some  form  or  other  to 
the  assemblage.  He  swore  by  his  two  sticks  that  he  durst  not ;  for 
that  the  enchanter  who  had  sealed  him  up  in  the  bottle,  was  no  other 
than  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seals  himself,  and  that  if  he  or  any 
other  poor  printer's  devil  ventured  such  a  trick  upon  him  as  smug- 
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gling  a  suitor  through  his  hall,  without  making  the  said  suitor  .first 
pay  the  uttermost  farthing  of  fees  to  the  court,  and  wash  the  pave- 
ment heneath  his  feet  with  the  due  portion  of  tears  and  heart's  hlood, 
he,  the  enchanter,  would  seal  up  the  whole  press,  and  enforce  the  law 
of  libel  against  every  devil  of  them  all.  You  had  hest,  said  Asmo- 
deus,  get  Mr.  Wright  to  enclose  you  in  one  of  his  Champagne  hottles ; 
and  as  you  are  a  bright  sparkling  fellow,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he 
can  make  you  pass  for  genuine  Epernay.  This  was  a  likely  expedient 
for  a  devil  upon  two  sticks  to  suggest,  but  his  allegorical  impship  for- 
got that  the  world  is  not  to  be  humbugged  now-a-days  by  a  bottle- 
conjuror.  However,  I  was  so  perplexed  how  to  obtain  admittance, 
that  I  was  prepared  to  practise  any  imposition  upon  the  world,  rather 
than  be  left  out — aye,  even  to  palm  myself  upon  them  as  neat  French 
wine,  if  the  thing  could  be  managed.  The  thing  was.  feasible  enough, 
as  any  one  who  reads  the  recipes  in  the  Literary  Gazette  may  con- 
ceive,* and  I  had  already  got  my  measure  taken  for  a  magnum  ho- 
num  of  a  bottle,  to  contain  me,  when  the  scruples  of  the  Croupier 
interfered  with  my  project.  He  would  not  iov  fifty  pounds,  he  said, 
expose  his  wine  to  such  new  obloquy,  as  would  be  vented  against  it, 
should  Dr.  Snatchaway  discover  me  lying  perdu  in  his  most  magnifi- 
cent bottle.  "  Besides,"  continued  he,  "  you  would  run  great  risk  of 
being  knocked  down  by  his  official  cane,  for  intruding  in  such  dis- 
guise ;  there  would  be  a  chance  too  of  your  evaporating  in  mere 
fume  ;  and  if  you  escaped  all  the  dangers  of  wand  and  screw,  still, 
what  pleasure  could  you  take  in  griping  so  many  honest  drinkers, 
whose  stomachs  would  no  doubt  be  turned  by  the  sight  of  a  little  man 
born  and  conceived  in  a  bottle,  just  as  if  one  of  the  embryos  in  the 
Medical  Museum  came  to  life  again  ?  No,  sir !  it  cannot  be  done. 
No  one  would  ever  drink  my  Champagne  more."  The  man  spoke 
wisely  and  conscientiously  enough  ;  and  I  admit  that  nothing  but  my 
extreme  avidity  to  procure  entrance  at  Almack*s,  could  for  a  moment 
have  blinded  me  to  these  objections.  No  fashionable  aspirant  ever 
panted  more  for  the  honour  of  footing  it  there  than  I  did.  J  wrote 
memorials,  drew  up  pedigrees,  framed  histories  of  myself;  it  was  of 
no  use.     The  Lady  Patronesses  would  not  recognize  the  claims  of 

Mr.  R d   *     *     *,  who  was  not  introduced  to  them  by  a  lady  on 

their  visiting-list.  I  even  descended  to  the  meanness  of  imposture, 
and  represented  myself  as  the  Hermit  in  London,  the  Great  Unknown, 
the  Author  of  Vivian  Gray,  Tremaine,  and  a  number  of  other  undis- 
covered personages  ;  but  all  would  not  do— the  general  answer  re- 
turned was,  "  that  twenty  other  pretenders  usurped  the  same  titles ; 
that  I  must  submit  my  claims  to  the  Lady  Patroness  pro  tempore  on 
the  wool-sack." 

I  was  almost  in  despair ;  for,  to  say  truth,  this  was  the  person  of 
all  others  before  whom  I  most  dreaded  to  appear.  Not  that  T  recoiled 
from  the  oath  of  abjuration,  or  feared  a  conmiission  de  lunatico  in-' 
quirendOy  or  of  bankruptcy,  or  an  inquiry.     I  was  prepared  to  take 


•  We  enumerate  a  few  of  the  ingredients  of  Champagne — ^vinegar,  oyoter-shells^ 
chalk,  strawberries,  cochineal,  logwood,  beet-root,  rhatany,  lead,  &c. — ^See  Lit.  Gaz, 
No.  517,  &c.— Why  not  flesh,  blood,  bones,  &e.  ? 
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all  oaths  of  office,  aud  could  have  stood  any  investigation.  But  then 
I  had  neither  life  nor  purse  long  enough  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  his 
scrutiny.  I  knew  I  would  come  out  of  it  a  successful  but  heart- 
broken beggar ;  and  even  fashion  and  Almack*8  were  too  dear  at  that 
price.  While  I  was  roving  the  streets,  pondering  upon  a  variety  of 
crude  inefficient  schemes,  accident  threw  in  my  way  the  means  of 
efifecting  my  desire.  A  coach  happened  to  upset  in  my  view,  and  I 
hastened  up  to  tender  my  assistance.  Judge  my  surprise,  when  I 
opened  the  door,  to  receive  into  my  arms  tlie  very  identical  Lady 
Patroness  on  whom  my  thoughts  had  been  dwelling.  She  was  almost 
smothered  in  the  heap  of  reports  and  petitions  that  choked  up  the 
interior ;  and  my  aid  was  exceedingly  timely,  for  they  seemed  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  vengeance  against  her  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  their 
spiteful  ponderosity  that  broke  down  the  springs  of  the  vehicle.  I 
bore  her  into  an  adjoining  hotel,  and  she  commended  to  my  care  the 
huge  briefs  that  strewed  the  street.  The  opportunity  was  too  favour- 
able to  be  neglected  ;  I  amassed  the  stubborn  folios,  but  I  could  not 
rebuke  their  rebellion,  for,  alas  !  I  perceived  among  them  the  case 
of  my  grand-uncle,  who  had  pined  forty  years  in  the  Marshalsea, 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Chancellor,  and  who  had  prayed  him  most 
pathetically  to  give  judgment  before  he,  the  petitioner,  died  ;  not  that 
he  might  enjoy  any  benefit  himself,  but  that  he  might  know,  for  a 
dying  consolation,  what  he  had  remaining  lo  will  among  his  children. 
i  was  not  such  an  ass  as  to  betray  any  of  the  spirit  of  clanship  on  this 
occasion,  but  I  conducted  myself  as  any  humble  suitor  in  Chancery 
would  have  done,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  complacent  smile,  (all  the 
world  knows  how  sweetly  she  smiles,)  and  a  kind  inquiry,  "  What  my 
profession  was  V  I  was  rather  confused ;  but,  quite  conscious  that  I 
must  not  be  a  litterateur  by  any  means,  so  I  replied  that  I  was  a 
Nothingarian.  "  I  think,*'  said  she,  significantly,  "  however  unwilling 
I  am  to  decide  hastily,  that,  from  your  mode  of  handling  cases,  you 
would  make  a  rapid  progress  at  the  bar.''  What  ecstatic  words ! 
What  a  ravishing  compliment !  Oh,  my  ancestors !  thought  I,  you 
shall  yet  be  revenged ;  I  will  soon  become  a  Master  in  Chancery,  and 
extract  as  much  from  law  as  you  have  sunk  in  it.  Oh  !  what  a  deli- 
cious amende,  to  beggar  others  in  my  turn !  jurare  in  verha  mdgistriy 
"  to  be  a  Master  in  Chancery,"  and  support  litigiousness,  doubts,  de- 
lays, rolls,  statutes,  and  reports,  through  thick  and  thin,  as  Lord 
Eldon  may  wish.  I  bowed  low  and  servilely,  half-Master  already  iu 
imagination  ;  T  then  waited  on  her  to  her  carriage,  and  laid  my 
grand-uncle's  case  in  the  mud  for  her  to  rest  her  gouty  foot  upon.  I 
was  at  the  moment  too  entranced  with  my  brilliant  prospects  to  think 
about  Almack's ;  and  before  I  could  recover  from  my  ecstasy,  the  car- 
riage had  driven  off.  I  had  only  cut  a  caper  or  two,  and  picked  up 
the  dishonoured  case  with  a  view  of  strewing  it  in  fragments,  when 
the  celebration  of  twelfth  night  came  across  my  imagination.  At  once 
I  started  off  and  hallooed  after  the  footman,  who  called  to  the  coach- 
man to  draw  up.  The  Lady-President  put  her  head  out  of  the  car- 
riage just  as  I  reached  the  door,  quite  out  of  breath,  and  unable  to 
utter  a  word :  however,  to  give  some  plausible  reason  for  detaining  her 
ladyship,  I  thrust  forward  my  grand-uncle's  bill  and  answer,  and  plif. 
again  honoured  me  with — 
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Her  best  emetic  sinile, 
Composed  of  camomile. 
With  rhubarb,  gall^  and  manna, 
And  ipecacuhana.* 

It  by  no  means  answered  as  a  restorative  ;  but  she  precluded  my 
intended  petition  by  saying  emphatically — "  Young  man,  your  talents 
for  the  bar  are  of  the  first  order.  Enter  yourself  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
ithtaediately  ;"  and  having  pronounced  her  irreversible  decree,  "  Drive 
on ; "  the  coach  moved  forward  before  I  could  recover  from  the  new 
transports  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  this  propitious  oracle.  As  I 
returned  homewards  through  Bond'Street,  meditating  upon  the  huge 
catalogue  of  legal  authors  before  me,  and  the  millionth  edition  of 
Blackstone,  Almack's  again  cam(^  into  my  thoughts,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  I  stopped  opposite  Jarrin's,  and  surveyed  the  grand  dis- 
j^ay  of  Twelfth  Night  cakes  in  the  shop-window.  A  brilliant  thought 
then  seized  me — a  most  novel  idea.  Oh,  those  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  wit !  Great  source  of  our  most  convivial  brillancies  at  this  festive 
epoch  of  the  year,  Paul  Pry !  let  me  thank  thee  for  the  wit  thou 
gavestme  on  this  and  sundry  other  occasions.  Thou  modern  Apollo! 
who  hast  altars  raised  to  thee  on  every  snuflF-box  and  threepenny 
mug !  and  who  ere  long  shalt  have  consecrated  to  thee  all  the  ware 
used  even  in  the  most  secret  Eleusinian  rites  !  Whom  Jarrin  has  im- 
mortalized in  brittle  pastry!  Whos6  inspiration  is  accorded  unto  all 
who  Can  afford  to  biiy  a  onc-and-ninepenny  umbrella,  and  who  can 
remember  to  forget  it  sometimes  !  To  thee  am  I  indebted  for  my  ad- 
mittance to  Almack's  on  that  memorable  night ! 

HaVirig  purchased  the  aforesaid  one-and-ninepenny  talismati  and  a 
portentous  straw  hat,  rigged  myself  in  shooting  jaclcet  and  hessian 
b^ot^,  and  otherwise  accommodated  my  head  and  stern  d  la  Paul  Pry, 
taking  with  me  a  student's  gown,  I  presented  myself  at  the  door  as 
soon  as  it  was  opened.  The  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  other  mes- 
sengers and  officials,  treated  me  very  sCurvily  indeed,  denying  in  my 
face  that  I  was  the  real  Faul  Pry ;  and  when  I  appealed  to  the  tri- 
bunal in  the  last  resort,  stripping  me  of  my  vade  mecum,  to  which  I 
was  indebted  for  half  my  eloquence.  However,  when  I  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  her  ladyship  addressed  me  in  ternis  of  recognition,  "  Master 
Paul  Pry !  "  Hear  that  «  master! "  What  a  delightful  epithet !  «  She 
was  glad  that  I  had  already  assumed  the  io^d,  and  was  sure  that  I 
would  not  be  the  less  becoming  of  a  miastership  on  account  of  my  gri- 
niace  and  inquisitive  turn."  1  could  hear  no  more  ;  those  blissful 
sounds  threw  me  into  a  stupor,  from  which  I  was  only  roused  by  the 
officers  demanding  from  me  the  customary  fees.  As  I  had  no  money, 
I  offered  them  a  bill  upon'  Lord  Bedesdale,  whose  secuilty  the  fellows 
secerned  very  unwilling  to  take,  as  they  were  afraid  of  being  paid  in 
whitewash  ;  but  there  was  no  other  remedy.  I  was  just  stepping  into' 
the  aristoCratical  chamber,  when  who  should  appear  but  Mr.  Liston 
hims^lf^  habited  in  the  dress  of  P^ul  Pry,  and  hoping,  as  usual,  that 
he- did  not  intrude — just  dropt  to  inquire  after  her  ladyship's  big  toe—' 
and  to  present  his  certificate  atid  claims  to  fashionable  renown.'^ 
"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  Patroness. — "  I  ?  why,  don't  yott" 
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know  me  ?  '*  answered  Liston^  all  amazed.  "  I  am  the  original  Paul 
Pry,  as  all  here  can  attest.  An't  I,  eh  ?  **  "  That  will  not  do,  sir,'* 
said  the  Lady  President;  "  that  evidence  is  e^/ro-judicial;  it  does 
not  come  properly  before  the  court.  Have  you  filed  your  bill  ?  " 
*^  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  have,''  replied  Mr.  Liston,  dragging  a  number  of 
play-bills  from  his  pocket,  and  handing  one  up  to  her  ladyship  for 
inspection.  ^'  This  bill  is  not  only  informal,'*  returned  she,  **  but 
essentially  void,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  face  of  it,  for  it  is  unstamped." 
Saying  which  her  ladyship  wriggled  about  on  the  sack,  thrust  her 
hands  into  the  loose  sleeves  of  her  robe,  and  shivered  visibly,  as  if  from 
cold.  Then  putting  on  a  look  of  disdain,  fully  expressive  of  the  judg- 
ment she  would  give,  and  gradually  relapsing  into  indifference,  while 
Liston  foamed  and  blustered  away,  (for  you  may  be  sure  that  he  was 
not  silent,)  she  permitted  him  to  strut  and  fret  his  hour  away,  while 
she  observed  the  most  determined  command  of  countenance,  and  the 
compressed  lip  of  a  man  resolutely  sucking  sal-prunella  or  some  other 
unpleasant  matter.  At  length,  upon  a  pause  being  made  in  Mr.  Pry's 
oratory,  her  ladyship  gave  me  a  condescending  nod,  as  much  as  to  say, 
it  is  your  turn  now.  Keeping  in  mind  my  ambitious  hopes,  I  resolved 
to  distinguish  myself  by  copying  the  best  model  of  a  Chancery  bar- 
rister in  my  recollection.  Therefore,  bending  forwards,  and  assuming 
a  respectful  air  of  submission,  I  began  by  speaking  low  but  emphati- 
cally, in  such  a  way  as  to  sink  what  Was  obscure,  and  elevate  what  was 
complimentary  to  her  ladyship.  I  was  sure,  I  said,  that  all  who  knew 
me  would  do  me  the  credit  to  believe  that  I  had  as  great  a  respect  for 
lier  ladyship's  big  toe  as  Mr  Liston  had — a  toe,  than  which  that  of  no 
pope  was  more  venerable,  for  it  was  a  toe,  a  toe  that-^in  short  it  was 
her  ladyship's  toe.  The  histrionic  gentleman  had  come  forward  with 
a  claim  to  the  exclusive  patenteeship  of  a  dramatic  character,  to  which 
all  the  world  had  a  right  as  well  as  he,  for  he  had  evidently  usurped 
it  from  some  living  original.  The  learned  histrionic  gentleman  has  as 
good  a  right 'to  a  number  of  other  aliases,  but  surely  the  court  would 
not  permit  him  in  this  'informal,  unprecedented  way,  to  exclude  me 
from  wearing  what  dress  and  character  I  liked,  although  Mr.  Liston 
might  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  same.  He  might  as  well  prevent  my 
carrying  an  umbrella,  &c. ;  therefore  I  humbly  prayed  the  dismissal  of 
his  bill. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  when  her  Ladyship  arose,  and  turniiig 
toi^ards  the  fire-place,  gave  judgment  thus—"  The  case  before  your 
Ladyships,"  (whom  he  was  addressing  I  know  not,  but  I  suppose  it 
was  the  poker  and  tongs,)  "  the  case  before  your  Ladyships  is  a  claim 
to  the  disputed  peerage  of  Pry,  brought  by  the  appellant  Mr.  Liston, 
and  controverted  by  the  respondent.  Well !  no  matter  whom.  Your 
Ladyships  will  observe  the  informality  of  these  proceedings.  Mr. 
Liston  produces  a  bill,  which  he  claims  to  have  filed  for  the  recovery 
of  his  title,  and  when  the  bill  is  inspected  it  turns  out  to  be  an  lu- 
stamped  and  most  informal  paper ;  for  it  identifies  your  Ladyships' 
house  with  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Liston  has  been  engaged.  Now, 
assuming  for  argument's  sake  that  his  bill  was  properly  filed  and  pro- 
perly addressed,  still  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  one  point  fatal  to  Mr. 
Liston's  claim,  which  I  shall  juBtt  mention  now  to  your  Ladyships, 
and  subsequently  jefer  to  a  noble  Lady,  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
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consulting  upon  doubtful  and  intricate  questions,  and  on  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  the  utmost  reliance."  I  could  not  see  any  object  to  which 
this  could  apply,  unless  the  brass  shovel  on  the  table.  "  The  point  is 
this,^whether  the  title  in  dispute  can  be  held  in  patent  by  Mr.  Liston, 
on  any  other  night  than  a  command  night,  on  which  occasion  he  holds 
his  title  immediately  from  the  fountain  of  honour;  supposing  there- 
fore that  the  individual  before  me  is  Mr.  Liston,  for  your  Ladyships 
have  no  legal  evidence  of  that  fact,  but  only  your  own  senses,  and 
^e  informal  viva  voce  acknowledgment  of  those  present,  still  there 
are  very  great  doubts  whether  his  title  is  not  in  abeyance,  until  he  is 
ordered  to  assume  it.  If  he  had  produced  such  an  order,  his  right 
would  have  been  clearly  established  ;  but  having  failed  to  do  so,  I 
see  no  reason  to  disturb  the  judgment  of  the  court  below;  and  shall 
therefore  humbly  move  your  Ladyships  to  direct  that  that  judgment 
do  stand  good  until  the  respondent  shall  have  amended  his  bill ;  and 
for  the  present,  that  he  be  dismissed  with  costs.  Such  of  your  Lady- 
ships as  are  of  opinion,  &c.     The  ayes  have  it." 

After  this  the  original  Paul  Pry  was  turned  out,  blustering  fu- 
riously, snd  appealing  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  against  this  judg- 
ment. Such  as  took  his  part  were  ordered  out  of  court,  and  one  old 
lady  in  ermine  and  scarlet  exerted  herself  amazingly  to  ensure  the 
gratitude  of  the  Bow-street  fraternity,  by  breaking  the  backs  of 
police  reporters.  I  understood  her  to  be  one  of  the  duennas  of  the 
noble  family,  whose  office  was  to  prevent  scandal  to  the  house,  by 
punishing  tale-bearers  for  spreading  abroad  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  She  and  her  colleagues  were  sworn  not  to  give  character  or' 
protection  to  the  author  of  any  reflections  upon  the  aristocracy. 
There  was  another  decent-looking  matron  in  black  and  white,  with 
false  hair  and  powder,  who  fulminated  also  against  the  press.  I  under- 
stood her  to  be  an  upper  servant  or  companion  in  the  family,  whose 
duty  was  to  say  prayers  every  morning,  and  to  help  to  keep  up  deco- 
rous appearances.  She  sustained,  by  courtesy,  the  part  of  Mother 
Church,  though  only  a  cadet te  of  some  noble  family,  and  known  to 
be  a  fat  buxom  dame,  who  was,  in  a  quiet  way,  now  and  then  guilty 
of  the  hereditary  faujff  pas,  I  wonder  how  I  escaped  her  scrutiny, 
for  she  put  several  questions  to  me  before  I  could  gain  access  to  the 
company  of  peers  and  peeresses, — as.  What  was  my  name  ?  Who  gave 
me  that  name  ?  8m;.,  and  insisted  upon  my  complying  with  several 
solemn  ordinances,  among  which  was  the  production  of  my  last  receipt 
for  tithes  ;  after  this  she  confirmed  me  as  a  candidate  elect  for  tne 
mastership,  which  I  now  understood  to  be  some  menial  situation  about 
the  courts  of  the  great,  that  would  give  me  occasional  access  to  the 
assemblies  of  fashion.  On  this  night  especially,  when  there  was  to 
be  a  Saturnalian.  feast  among  them,  I  might  at  will  attend  in  the  hall 
or  the  dancing-rooms,  in  the  character  which  I  had  drawn,  just  to  see 
how  I  liked  the  situation.  I  knelt  down,  and  she  posed  her  hand  upoii 
ray  head,  and  the  ceremony  of  my  initiation  concluded.  To  what 
sudden  dignity  had  I  not  arisen,  from  the  very  plebeian  rank,  by  that 
lucky  upset  of  my  Lady's  carriage !  Those  who  were  dignified  by 
birth,  patronage,  fashionable  fame,  were  not  subjected  to  this  ordeal. 
The  junior  branches,  to  be  sure,  were  often  reduced  to  look  for  the 
places  of  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  grooms  of  the  stole,  ladies  of  the. 
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bed-chamber,  and  nursery-maids,  and  then  they  underwent  the  ortha-^ 
doxicul  process.  Many  of  them  got  nominations  from  the  lady  on  the 
sack,  and  after  examination,  received  orders  of  admission  from  Mis- 
tress Church,  and  then  they  became  members  of  the  household ;  f^r 
f^fter  all  their  pretensions  to  exclusive  eminence,  these  patricians  a^ 
AlmacVs  were  at  best  but  the  domestics  of  some  higher  dynasty,  and? 
enjoyed  their  honours  in  virtue  of  some  office  in  itself  abject  or  bar-, 
barous. 

I  strolled  round  the  rooms,  which  had  begun  to  fill  during  my  exan 
ipination,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  among  the  arrivals,. 
8<pveral  countenances  with  which  I  was  familiar,  having  seen  them  ovl 
the  stage.     These  fair  personages  having  some  knowledge  of  stage- 
tact,  generally  supported  their  characters  tolerably  well,  even  though, 
some  of  them  had  difficult  parts  to  perform,  in  reclaiming  gambling, 
or  dissolute  husbands.     Tliere  was  one  of  them,  a  widow  lady,  whoi 
reigned  paramount,  from  the  influence  which  unbounded  wealth  had 
given  her.     She  had  been  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Million,  though  report  said  that  she  would   more  willingly 
liave(    figured    as  duchess.      The   celebrated    leaders  of    the    ton; 
arrived  in  due  time;  the  Hautons, Stavordales,  Rocheforts,  Wallen- 
steins,  Bellamonts,  and  Plinlimmons ;  with  their  proteges,  the  Dor-. 
villes,  Hazlemeres,  Fitzallans,  and  Leaches,  whom  every  body  of  any 
pretension  to  fashionable  intercourse  must  be  fully  acquainted  with. 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  distinguishing  the  features  of  the  various 
cjiaracters ;    they  possessed  such  an    intimate  resemblance    in   the 
only  traits  that  mark  them  out  as  distinct  dramatis  personcB ;  the 
chief  difference  appearing  to  me  to  consist  in  the  degrees  of  boldness 
and  recklessness  with  which  they  performed  the  same  frivolous,  un- 
meaning part.     There  was  a  vast  deal  of  talent  wasted  in  vying  who. 
should  excel  a  ne  faire  que  desriens.     All  appeared  animated  by  the 
san^e  ambition,  and  to  have  their  energies  bent  towards  the  same  end. 
Their  passions  centered  in  the  same  objects;  and  those  objects  were 
precisely  those  which  a  heart  void  of  affections  would  contain.     Un- 
doubtedly their  pursuits  had  obliterated  all  trace  of  cordial  feeling.;, 
and  the  absence  of  the  latter  removed  those  distinctive  expressions  > 
which  give  individuality  to  character.     The  greater  or  less  degree  of. 
wit  or  vivacity  was  all  that  was  discernible  to  the  common  spectator ; 
apd  this  was  as  likely  to  proceed  from  fits  of  humour  as  from  variety. 
of  intellectual  quality.     Such  a  waste  of  smiles  "  upon  the  desert - 
air/'  I  had  never  before  witnessed;  and  yet  it  was  evident,  from  their 
\evy  fadeur,  that  they  were  put  on  like  creams  and  cosmetics,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  beautifying  the  countenance.     Their  complexions, 
of  mind  seemed  to  resemble  each  other  as  closely  as  their  complex- . 
ions  of  face  did,  and  both  seemed  to  be  the  insipid,  morbid  product  j 
or  43ome  deceitful  art.     I  watched  the  ladies  of  the  haut  passage^ 
wjhyose  history  I  had  read  in  Vivian  Grey,  Granby,  Matilda,  Tremaine,. 
and  Almack's;  but  I  could  discover  little  of  the  bel-air  which  those, 
b^oks  have  assigned  to  their  fashionable  heroines.     There  was  the 
same  quantity  of  importance  and  ostrich-fftathers,  of  condescension ; 
andperfunie;  but  the  dignity  and  modesty  combined  .were  the  attri- 
bi^s  of  th^  author's  imagination.     Most  of  them  appeared  brought 
^^P9'**Z  remplir  un  /auteuil.,  a  part  which  a  waxen  figjire  might 
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hiave  dotae  as  well ;  this  was  the  sum  of  the  elegant  ihsensibility  and 
fashionable  nonchalance.  To  give  hfei^elf  a  peculiarity  that  mi^Bt 
distinguish  her  from  the  rest,  one  was  obliged  to  lisp,  another  to 
talk  all  manner  of  pldtitudeSy  a  third  to  bolt  out  indecencies,  and 
a  fourth  to  Variegate  the  phraseology  with  French  expressions.  No 
#orider,  when  distinction  was  the  reigning  passion,  that  many  shoula 
resort  to  stranger  methods  to  obtain  it,  and  even  cOnSfent  to  S,db);)t 
the  caricature  likenesses  assigned  them  by  the  above  authors,  rattifer 
than  not  figure  among  people  of  the  bon  genre.  But  wlmt  is  inOre 
odd,  several  laid  claims  to  the  same  character,  and  some  inaiii- 
tained  that  they  had  a  right  to  two  or  three.  The  most  contested 
character  among  the  gentlemen  was  that  of  Tremaine.  Numbers 
presented  themselves  that  night  as  the  man  of  refinement ;  melan- 
eholy  gentlemen,  exhausted  of  ordinary  sympathies  by  the  indul- 
gence of  aristocratical  conceit,  whose  aspects  were  set  to  one  expres- 
sion of  conteraptuousness  for  all  that  was  not  fine,  arid  who  seemed 

internally  to  repeat, 

Odi  vvilgiim  pecus,  et  arceo. 

But  they  possessed  little  other  affinity  to  the  written  Tremaine,  being 
paltry  incomplete  editions  of  him.  When  ordered  to  prove  their  read- 
ing, it  was  found  that  they  had  but  "  just  sufficient  learning  to  mis- 
quote." As  to  religion,  they  there  indeed  perfectly  coincided  with  him. 
Or  else  the  cheat  was  too  well  concealed  to  be  detected.  They  had  no 
fixed  principles,  but  were  willing  to  adopt  the  creed  in  fashion,  espe- 
cially if  it  procured  them  mistresses  to  their  hearts'  desire,  or  even  ^ 
other  objects  of  minor  consideration.  Georgina  Evelyn,  the  heroine  of 
Tremaine,  was  not  even  contended  for  by  any  of  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
principally  because  the  country  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  constant 
Residence  of  that  new  Eloise,  modified  to  the  local  habits  of  Englisli 
fural  life.  Her  father,  however,  was  there^  represented  by  a  number* 
of  soi'disant  proxies,  chiefly  churchmen,  who  aimed  at  the  reputatiou 
of  learning  and  sentiment.  But  as  well  to  enlarge  the  number  of  siib- 
sdribetsf,  as  to  reconcile  inconsistencies,  it  was  ultimately  decreed,  that' 
this  character  should  be  done  by  two  persons  ;  the  one  a  high  church- 
man, enjoying  &  suniptuous  hereditary  incumbency ;  the  advocate  of 
Abuses,  ^ntl  the  eiigrafter  of  tithes  upon  the  apostolic  system,  in  short, 
4  bon  ton  parson, — the  other  a  liberal  reformer,  a  genuine  friend  of 
All  men,  who  founded  his  religion  upon  simple  Deism,  and  supported 
it  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  poets ;  in  short,  a  retired  enthusiast. 
The  Grey  tribe,  the  Alhambras,  the  Carabases,  and  the  rest,  wer^ 
fill  admitted  in  propria  persona,  on  the  testimony  of  John  Bull,  and 
the  Key  to  Vivian  Grey ;  that  testimony  being  supposed  to  have  be6ii 
the  authentic  declaration  of  the  author:  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
many  of  the  characters  shuffled  through  their  parts  very  badly.  Thd 
hero  himself,  instead  of  performing  those  wonderful  feats  anticipated 
by  his  friends,  was  satisfied  with  feeding  his  ambition  on  the  smiles  of 
66me  wiealthy  dowager,  from  whom  he  might  now  and  then  e^fpect  ail 
invitation  to  a  repast.  The  Granby  and  Matilda  set  showed  off,  to 
admiration,  the  characteristics  of  their  class.  The  gambling  sceties  iii 
the  former  were  enacted  with  gr^at  spirit  by  a  noble  lord  and  his  gaih^, 
who  had  undertaken  to  inSti^uct  young  gentlemen  in  the  mysteries  ot 
unlimit^  loo.     The  young  pigeon  on  this  occasion  was  rfttdei^slodi  t6 
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be  admitted,  for  the  last  time,  to  fashionable  society,  because  he  had 
demurred  about  paying  the  conventional  price.  There  were  some  tables 
laid  out  for  ecartS  in  one  room,  at  which  were  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able-looking, dignified  characters  in  the  assembly ;  who,  however,  . 
were  altogether  unknown  to  all  the  great  from  whom  I  made  inquiries. 
A  sly  old  Bow-street  officer  at  last  told  me,  that  they  were  sharpers 
d  la  mode,  whose  persons  were  incog,  and  sacred  by  common  consent, 
that  the  spirit  of  gaming  might  not  suffer  from  the  exclusion  of  its  chief 
supporters.  Like  the  Knights  of  Malta,  they  had  all  the  virtues  which 
their  order  required  them  to  profess.  They  were  sworn  to  continency, 
temperance,  and  unbounded  courteousness ;  they  were  bound  to  fight 
for  their  order  ;  and  even  to  suffer  martyrdom  on  the  scaffold,  if  re- 
quired, without  betraying  their  lofty  associates.  These  vows  gave  an 
air  of  religious  earnestness  to  their  whole  deportment,  which  very  much 
relieved  the  mawkish  languor  and  frivolous  levity  of  the  rest.  Conti- 
guous to  these,  were  a  crowd  of  shabby-looking  fellows,  resembling 
the  groups  that  assemble  sometimes  upon  'Change.  I  could  not  ima- 
gine that  they  were  any  thing  better  than  brokers,  and  miserly  stock- 
jobbers ;  but  I  found  out  that  1  was  very  much  mistaken  indeed,  for 
there  were  Honourables  and  M.  P.'s  among  them.  One  non-descript 
party  came  habited,  as  they  asserted,  d  la  Grecque ;  but  every  one 
said,  that  there  was  as  much  of  the  Turk  or  Jew  in  their  appearance, 
as  of  the  Hellenist.  Among  the  elite  of  the  nobility  who  filled  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  I  observed  several  noisy  awkward  gentlemen 
in  black,  whose  constrained  air,  and  unsubdued  sallies,  showed  that 
they  had  none  but  borrowed  pretensions  to  be  there.  These  .were 
authors  in  favour  with  the  fashionable  world,  introduced,  like  profes- 
sional wits,  to  enliven  the  dialogue,  or  to  set  off  a  good  thing ;  but  the 
consciousness  of  being  looked  up  to  for  amusement,  rendered  their 
efforts  as  clumsy  as  the  jokes  of  the  clown  in  pantomime :  still  character 
required  that  they  should  let  nothing  slip,  be  it  pure  hon  mot,  quibble, 
double  entendre^  or  crambo  rhyme  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  their 
success  in  raising  a  laugh  was  infinitely  less  uncertain  than  the  object 
at  which  the  laugh  was  directed. 

Among  the  celebrated  unknown,  of  whom  there  was  no  small  number 
present,  the  author  of  Waverley  was  pre-eminent:  for  he  rendered 
himself  tolerably  conspicuous  by  his  attentions  to  royalty,  dancing,  all 
In  mourning  as  he  was,  with  one  of  the  handmaidens  of  the  court,  whose 
fair  fame  was  somewhat  suspect,  and  whom  his  indiscreet  attentions 
only  rendered  more  publicly  the  object  of  severe  comment.  The  country 
dance  on  this  occasion  was  once  more  adopted,  and  was  led  off,  Xo  a 
martial  tune,  by  the  foreign  secretary,  dancing  off  with  one  of  the  noble 
family  of  Guards,  decidedly  the  best  dancer  in  the  room,  but  not  at  all 
fitted,  poor  thing!  as  it  was  reported,  for  the  arduous  duty  which  she 
would  be  likely  to  encounter  in  tepding  upon  one  of  her  mamma's  rela- 
tions in  Portugal,  whose  constitution  was  impaired  by  the  climate  to 
which  she  had  been  sent.  Her  partner  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
gaining  admittance,  as  it  was  understood  that  a  great  party  of  the 
aristocracy  was  ranged  against  him,  and  above  all,  that  the  Lady  Pa- 
troness on  the  woolsack  was  unfavourable  to  him :  however,  by  a  sue-  - 
cessful  course  of  fawning  and  buUyism,  he  asserted  claims  to  the  cha- 
racter of  fiombastes  Furioso,  and  procured  admittance  accordingly. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  having  danced  off  with  Mistress  Ord- 
nance, and  the  Governess  of  the  Tower,  is  said  to  have  offered  his 
hand  to  the  relict  of  an  august  Prince,  whose  tears  were  still  flowing 
for  his  loss ;  hut  at  the  time,  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  accept 
him,  especially  as  her  children  wept  afresh  at  the  thoughts  of  having 
such  a  stepfather.  I  cannot  enumerate  the  other  partners  of  the 
fashionahles,  who  were  all  ladies  of  splendid  incomes,  whose  connexions 
conferred  respectahility  on  those  whom  they  honoured  with  their  choice. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  I  did  not  propose  for  any  of  them ;  for  I  saw  so 
many  hnrohle  attentives  disappointed,  after  a  long  course  of  crouching 
and  cringing,  hy  heing  told  that  the  lady  was  engaged^  that  I  despaired 
of  making  myself  agreeable.  Besides,  my  prepossession  for  fashionable 
intercourse  was  much  abated  by  the  utter  insipidity  of  all  its  votariep, 
by  the  arranged  smiles  and  conceited  laughter  of  its  formalists,  as  well 
as  by  the  heartlessness  which  the  system  seemed  fitted  to  produce  ;  so 
that  I  retired,  heartily  ashamed  of  the  efforts  which  I  had  made  to  pro- 
cure admission  at  Almack's. 

R— D  ♦  *  ♦. 


TURNER'S  REIGN  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.* 

In  order  to  attain  that  degree  of  calmness  and  impartiality  of  feeling 
which  is  the  eternal  boast  of  historians,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a 
general  maxim,  that  the  history  of  a  particular  period  should  not  be 
composed  until  after  such  a  lapse  of  time  as  may  allow  the  conflict  of 
personal  animosities  and  personal  interests  to  subside.  Unhappily  our 
prejudices  outlive  our  immediate  interests,  and  create  illusions  quite  as 
powerful,  and  quite  as  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  truth.  There  are 
a  thousand  circumstances  also,  which  may  serve  to  connect  the  passions 
and  excitements  of  the  day  with  the  events  of  periods  the  most  remote ; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  sobering  influence  of  time,  the  modem 
historian  of  Constantine  or  Mahomet  may  be  as  little  exempt  from  the 
charge  of  gross  partiality  and  misrepresentation  as  the  contemporary 
biographer  of  George  IV.  If  this  remark  needed  confirmation. 
Turner's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  would  abundantly  fur- 
nish it. 

We  need  go  no  farther  than  Mr.  Turner's  preface  to  discover  the 
strong  prevailing  bias  of  his  mind  when  he  commenced  this  history,  and 
to  estimate  the  credit  to  which  his  opinions  and  reasoning  are  entitled. 
He  informs  us  thaf  he  was  induced  to  renew  his  historical  labours  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  a  controversy  which  sprang  out  of  the  catholic  question,  although 
to  dispassionate  minds  it  may  appear  that  the  two  subjects  have  no 
real  connexion.  Thus  it  is,  that  for  the  hundredth  time  the  character 
of  Henry  is  viewed,  not  in  its  natural  proportions,  but  through  the 
delusive  medium  of  religious  prepossessions.  It  is  true,  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  Mr.  Turner  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  religious 
considerations  had  no  share  in  the  momentous  changes  •  effected  by 
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'  Henry,  9-ncl  that  the  monarch  himself  w8a  an  ii^conscions  insintwtpt^ 
co-operating  with  various  other  causes,  in  the  great  work  of  Beforma- 
tion.  But  it  is  not  the  less  evident  that  that  Vjery  instriune^lialityy 
unwitting  and  involuntary  a3  it  was,  is  the  chief  circuxQatiLDce  t^at  i^- 
fluences  the  pen  of  the  author  in  tracing  Henry's  clparacter ;  it  i^  that 
which  converts  his  reyolting  atrocities  into  venial  ejusesse^,  and  gives 
ito  his  superficial,  tinsel  qualities,  the  solidity  of  virtues.  That  a  p^- 
sion  for  originality,  and  a  disinclination  to  follow  in  the  he^^ten  track 
of  former  historians,  may  have  contrihuted  to  render  Mr.  Turner's 
history  such  as  it  is,  is  not  hy  any  means  improhahle.  And  it  must  ba 
confessed  that  he  has  the  merit  of  surpassing  all  those  among  his  pre- 
decessors who  have  been  inclined  to  regard  Henry  with  a  favourable 
eye,  in  consequence  of  the  fortuitous  aid  which  he  gave  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Even  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  Book  of  the  Church,  only  goes  so  far 
as  to  insinuate  that  Henry  "  was  not  the  mere  monster,  which,  upon  a 
cursory  view,  he  must  needs  appear  to  every  young  and  ingenuous 
mind.''  But  Mr.  Turner  represents  him  as  a  model  of  perfection,  ei|* 
dued  with  every  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  The  fact  is,  that 
modern  historians  too  often  resemble  modern  actors,  who  think  that 
celebrity  is  only  to  be  gained  by  surprising  and  startling  the  spec- 
tators, and  shocking  received  opinions.  What  actor  of  spirit  would 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  pausing,  and  starting,  and  ranting,  and  beat- 
ing his  breast,  and  clasping  his  h{:^ndp5,  where  others  have  paused,  and 
started,  and  ranted  before  him  ?  What  historian  of  genius  can  con- 
descend to  praise  and  censure  what  others  have  praised  and  censured, 
and  to  draw  the  same  inferences  as  others  from  the  same  facts  ?  That 
Mr.  Turner  is  not  insensible  to  the  channs  of  this  species  of  fame. is 
suflSciently  evidenced  by  parts  of  his  earlier  historical  labours ; — :the 
apologist  of  Richard  HI.  may,  with  some  exertion  of  courage,  well  be- 
come the  eulogist  of  Henry  VHI. 

A  general  outline  of  the  history  before  us  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  In  Mr.  Turner's  conception,  Henry  was  a  prince  gifted  with  all 
those  amiable  and  popular  qualities  which  are  calculated  to  win  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  mankind.  Warm-hearted,  gentle,  and  affable^ 
in  private  life  ;  dignified,  yet  condescending,  in  public ;  possessed  of 
chivalrous  courage  as  well  as  moral  resolution ;  profoundly  learned 
himself,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  in  others  ;  a  lover  of  peace 
and  the  arts  of  peace;  untainted  in  morals  and  sincere  in  religion; 
respected  abroad  and  beloved  at  home.  Such  is  the  impression  which 
Mr.  Turner  would  wish  to  convey  to  his  readers  of  Henry's  character 
and  conduct  during  "  nearly  three-fourths  of  his  reign ; "  in  which 
time,  to  use  the  historian's  sonorous  language,  "  his  celebrity  shone 
unchallenged  and  unclouded,  and  was  accompanied  through  all  Europe 
with  the  harmonious  voices,  from  all  parts,  of  unanimous  applause." 
The  various  unpopular  acts  of  this  period,  the  errors  of  domestic  ad- 
ministration and  foreign  policy,  are  all  attributed,  without  scruple,,  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  other  convenient  scape-goats ;  while  every  mea- 
sure from  which  honour  is  to  be  gained  is  appropriated  exclusively  to 
Henry.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  it  is  confessed  by  Mr.  Turner, 
that  "  his  suavity  was  displaced  by  vexation,  suspicion,  and  bursts  of 
anger ;  and  that  his  cheerful  equanimity  was,  from  his  disquiets,  and 
their  iticreasing  perturbations  whenever  his  personal  safety,  kingly. 
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^nifyyiQir  condtitiitil>nal  rights  were  endaitgerecl,  hardened  into  stern-' 
seiBfi,  rigpor^  And  legal  infiexibility."  Bat  then  we  are  informed  that  his 
upst  iunpitying  actions  were  par dooable,  nay,  jastifiable  severities ; 
ealled  for  hy  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  strictly  lawful ;  and  that 
h^  censured  punishn^uts,  as  far  as  they  were  merciless,  were  but 
'^  t^  errors  and  vices  of  the  stem  and  unfeeling  mind  of  his  day." 

So  pleasing  a  picture  of  a  kingly  nature  we  feel  almost  reluctant  to 
T^a^Y,  Let  us,  however,  examine  it  in  its  parts  and  profiortions,  as  they 
*re  presented  by  Mr.  Turner,  for  we  need  scarcely  travel  out  of  his 
work  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  bi« 
delineation. 

The  history  ushers  in  the  king  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  ;  .a  collec- 
tion of  testimonies  in  his  favour  from  celebrated  writei^s  of  the  day, 
^ost  of  them,  however,  addressed  either  to  himself  or  to  those  about 
him.  These  are  ceitainly  in  the  highest  strain  of  adulation ;  and  were 
we  to  yield  our  conviction  to  them,  we  should  have  reason  to  regdrd 
Henry  as  a  man-miracle.  "  Who  among  private  persons  is  more  ob- 
servant of  the  laws  than  yourself?  "  says  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  king.  "  Who  is  more  incorrupt  1  Who  more  tenacious  of  his 
promises?  who  more  constant  in  friendship?  who  has  a  greater  love 
of  what  is  equitable  and  just  ?  *'  And  again — '^  Who  is  more  dexterous 
in  war  than  Henry  VI  IT.,  or  more  wise  in  framing  laws,  or  more  fore- 
seeing in  council  ?  Who  is  more  vigilant  in  coercing  the  licentiousness 
of  wickedness ;  more  diligent  in  choosing  magistrates  and  officers,  or 
more  effectual  in  treaties  of  conciliation  between  kings  ? "  We  are 
then  informed  that  he  became  so  early  attached  to  letters  that  he  wrote 
a  Latin  letter  to  Erasmus  while  a  boy,  "  from  his  own  resources,  and 
in  his  own  hand-writing !  "  which  reminds  us  of  a  saying  of  Swift's. — 
"  Princes,"  observes  he,  "  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  are 
said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to  speak  things  that  surprise 
and  astonish ;  strange  so  many  hopeful  princes,  and  so  many  shameful 
kings !  If  they  happen  to  die  young,  they  would  have  been  prodigies 
of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  if  they  live,  they  are  often  prodigies  indeed, 
but  of  another  sort."  This  was  precisely  the  case  with  Henry.  If  he 
had  died  in  his  youth,  he  would  have  been  numbered  among  those 
blessed  few,  whose  deaths  are  regarded  as  national  calamities,  and 
whose  memories  are  revered  ;  for,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon> 
in  his  slight  sketch  of  Henry's  character,  "  there  had  scarcely  been 
seen  or  known  in  many  ages  such  a  rare  concurrence  of  signs  and  pro- 
mises of  a  happy  ana  flourishing  reign  to  come,  as  were  now  met  ia 
the  young  king."  But  the  reasons  which  Bacon  giv.es  of  this  glorioua 
promise  are  far  different  from  the  unmeaning  flatteries  of  ministers  and 
correspondents,  collected  with  so  much  parade  by  Mr.  Turner.  Henry 
was  "  the  first  heir  of  the  white  and  red  rose  ;  so  that  there  was  na 
discontented  party  now  left  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  men's  hearts  turned 
towards  him ;  and  not  only  their  hearts  but  their  eyes  also,  for  he  was 
the  only  son  of  the  kingdom."  He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  king  had 
no  brother,  and  that  there  was  no  queen-mother  to  divert  the  public 
affection,  or  to  embarrass  his  authority ;  that  the  crown  was  extremely 
rich :  that  there  was  "  no  war,  no  dearth,  no  stop  of  trade  or  com- 
merce." With  respect  to  his  mental  qualities.  Bacon  merely  states,, 
that  "  though  he  were  given  to  pleasure,  yet  lie  was  likewise  desirous^ 
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of  glory ;  so  that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  his  mind,  by  glory, 
for  virtue*'  This  is  the  language  of  philosophy  appb'ed  to  history  ; 
the  latter  words  are  peculiarly  remarkable,  because  they  at  once  give 
us  a  complete  insight  into  the  character  of  Henry.  To  that  love  of 
glory,  and  to  no  sounder  or  more  generous  principle,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted, all  the  commendable  actions  of  bis  life ;  to  the  same  source  may 
be  traced  many  of  his  enormities.  When  he  passed  the  act  for  burn- 
ing those  who  should  deny  the  real  presence,  be  thought  he  was  as 
much  consulting  his  own  honour,  as  when  be  offered  a  pension  to 
Brasmus. 

As  to  the  fulsome  compliments,  so  ostentatiously  displayed  by  Mr. 
Turner,  v^e  would  seriously  ask  him,  whether  there  ever  was  a  monarch 
yet  who  did  not  receive  an  equal  measure  of  panegyric  ?  Does  he 
forget  the  base  adulation  of  the  Roman  senate  towards  'Piberi us,  when 
those  who  represented  all  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  empire,^'  cer- 
tatim  exsurgerent,"  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  "  foedaque  et  nimia  cen- 
serent  ?  " — when  their  nauseating  flattery  extorted  from  the  clear- 
sighted tyrant  the  indignant  exclamation — ^^  O  homines  ad  servitutem 
paratos !  "  When  Mr.  Turner  quotes  the  two  lines  from  Sir  T.  Cha- 
louer's  poem-  in  praise  of  Henry, 

JnduUit  geniOf  admittens  quandoque  proterva ;  * 

At  noQ  immani  veniam  supeiantia  facto,  * 

does  he  forget  that  a  poet,  at  least  as  celebrated  as  Chaloner,  wrote,  in 

his  Pharsalia,  that  all  the  miseries  and  atrocities  of  the  civil  wars  were 

amply  compensated  by  the  circumstance  of  Nero's  coming  to   the 

purple  ? 

— — Scelera  ipsanefasque 

Hkc  mercede  placent. 

Mr.  Turner  lays  great  stress  upon  the  commendations  bestowed  by 
Erasmus  on  the  king.  Now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  almost  unfair  to  cri- 
ticise these  expressions  too  narrowly.  Henry,  partly  from  his  own  love 
of  letters,  but  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Wolsey,  courted  the  corre-^ 
Spondence  of  all  the  distinguished  scholars  of  the  aay,  and  offered  them 
his  protection.  Erasmus  was  peculiarly  marked  as  the  object  of  the 
king's  condescending  kindness  ;  and  there  are  few  private  individuals, 
however  great  their  strength  of  mind,  who  can  resist  the  flattering  ad- 
vances of  a  monarch.  These  encomiums  may  therefore  be  merely  the 
exaggerated  expressions  of  gratitude  for  real  or  imaginary  favours ;  and, 
as  such,  should  not  be  too  scrupulously  weighed.  But  if  it  be  con- 
tended that  they  were  written  in  sincerity,  we  are  bound  to  observe, 
that  the  pnlises  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  from  the  same  pen  are  quite  as 
strong,  and  quite  as  frequent,  and  often  mixed  up  with  those  of  the 
king.  We  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  Mr.  Turner  to 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  cardinal,  (lib.  ii.  epist.  1.)  in  which  Eras- 
mus ascribes  to  Wolsey  all  the  salutary  reforms  in  morals  and  reli- 

*  Mr.  Tamer  says,  somewliere  in  his  history,  that  **  nothing  is  a  greater  reproach 
to  the  reasoning  intellect  of  any  age  tlian  a  splenetic  censoriousness  on  the  manners  of 
'  cor  ancestors."  The  opinions  and  expressions  of  our  ancestors  are  perhaps  entitled  to 
the  same  indulgence.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourseWes  with  remarking  upon  Cba- 
loner's  lines,  that  it  sounds  somewhat  odd  to  modem  ears  to  hear  the  burnings  and 
hutcherings  of  Henry's  reign  called  **  preterm,**  and  to  be  told,  though  io  verse,  that 
to  murdei  two  wives  was  merely  *<  indulgere  genu" 
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gion,  the  revival  of  letters,  the  improved  adminis^ation  of  justice,  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  pea^e  of  Europe.  We 
would  also  refer  him  to  lib.  iii.  epist.  31.,  in  which  thi^e  is  f  remark- 
able passage,  which  must  have  escaped  his  observation.  "  At  roira 
morum  tuorum  facilitds  omnibus  exposita  obviaque  sic  p;rorsus  in- 
vidiam omnem  excludit,  ut  homines  non  minus  ament  natures  tu<B 
honitatem  quem  fortunse  magnitudinem  suspiciunt."  These  words  are 
addressed  to  Wolsey  in  the  zenith  of  his  power ;  but  when  he  falls  into 
disgrace,  a  new  light  comes  over  the  man  of  letters.  The  cardinal 
then  is  thus  described,  (lib.  xxvi.  ep.  55.) — ^^*  Metuebatur  ab  omnibus, 
amabatur  a  paucis,  ne  dicam  a  nemine.'*  Now,  if  the  first  of  these  two 
passages  was  written  in  truth  and  honesty,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's tirade  against  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  repulsive  manner  of  the 
cardinal  ?  if  it  was  merely  an  empty  compliment,  and  the  latter  pas- 
sage conveys  the  real  sentiments  of  Erasmus,  what  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  his  sincerity  when  he  eulogizes  the  king.? 

,  Our  historian  evinces  wondrous  satisfaction  at  the  circumstance  that 
all  writers  concur  in  commending  Henry's  personal  form.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  never-failing  theme  of  gratulation  with  his  courtiers.  The 
Venetian  ambassador,  having  probably  observed  that  he  wlEts  not  insen- 
sible to  flattery  upon  that  head,  spoke  of  him  thus  in  his  presence,  be- 
fore all  his  court — ^^  If  we  look  upon  his  face,  we  believe  we  see  an 
Apollo  ;  and  if  we  contemplate  his  breast  and  shoulders,  or  the  other 
parts  of  his  body,  they  give  us  the  image  of  a  Mars."  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  how  a  rational  being  could  submit  to  listen  to  such  dis- 
gusting nonsense ;  but  Henry  had  a  strong  stomach,  and  could  digest 
as  much  praise,  either  of  his  mind  or  body,  as  the  praiser  chose  to  feed 
him  with.  Cromwell  told  him,  that  ^^  he  was  unable,  and  he  be- 
lieved all  men  were  unable,  to  describe  the  unutterable  qualities  of 
the  royal  mind,  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  royal  heart ; "  and  Rich 
said,  that  ^^  in  wisdom  he  was  equal  to  Solomon,  in  strength  and  courage 
to  Sampson,  in  beauty  and  address  to  Absalom."  Henry's  answer  on 
all  these  occasions  must  have  been  uppermost  in  the  brain  of  the  worthy 
member  of  parliament,  who  gave  all  the  glory  of  his  maiden  speech  to 
God ;  repeating  in  his  hat,  as  he  sat  down,  Non  nobis  Domine.  The 
king  invariably  replied,  that  if  he  did  possess  the  superior  excellence 
attributed  to  him,  ^^  he  referred  it  to  God,  from  whom  every  good  gift 


comes." 


Mr.  Turner  gives  us  very  ample  details  of  the  pageants,  the  jousts 
and  tournaments,  which  constituted  Henry's  pastime ;  dwelling  on  them 
with  much  complacency,  although  he  affects  to  despise  the  honest  chro- 
nicler and  recorder  Hall,  from  whom  he  borrows  them.  After  nar- 
rating how  Henry  ^^  fought  a  stout  and  tall  German  with  battle-axes  ; " 
how  he  ^^  was  assailed  by  several  valiant  and  strong  persons,  but  dis- 
played so  much  hardy  courage  and  great  strength,  that  he  obtained  the 
chief  applause,"  8cc.  8cc.,  Mr.  Turner  bursts  out  in  the  following  splen- 
did strain  : — ^^  Henry  was  indeed  a  perfect  Amadis ;  (!)  as  fond  of  the 
personal  conflict,  and  as  invincible  against  |very  competitor.  And  yet, 
although  he  resembled  the  lion-hearted  B^phard  in  his  martial  supe- 
riority ^  he  combined  with  it  all  the  polis^fd  urbanity  and  chivalrous 
courtesy  of  Edward  III." ! ! !  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  simple 
credulity  with  which  our  historian  copies  Hall's  account  of  the  king's 
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of  glory ;  so  that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  hie  mindy  by  glory  f 
for  virtue.*'  This  is  the  language  of  philosophy  applied  to  history; 
the  latter  words  are  peculiarly  remarkable,  because  they  at  ouce  give 
us  a  complete  insight  into  the  character  of  Henry.  To  that  love  of 
glory,  and  to  no  sounder  or  more  generous  principle,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted, all  the  commendable  actions  of  his  life  ;  to  the  same  source  mBj 
be  traced  many  of  his  enormities.  When  he  passed  the  act  for  burn- 
ing those  who  should  deny  the  real  presence,  he  thought  he  was  as 
much  consulting  his  own  honour,  as  when  he  ojQfered  a  pension  U> 
Brasmus. 

As  to  the  fulsome  compliments,  so  ostentatiously  displayed  by  Mr. 
Turner,  wfi  would  seriously  ask  him,  whether  there  ever  was  a  monarch 
yet  who  did  not  receive  an  equal  measure  of  panegyric  ?  Does  he 
forget  the  base  adulation  of  the  Roman  senate  towards  'Piberi us,  when 
those  who  represented  all  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  empire,"  cer- 
tatim  exsurgerent,''  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  "  foedaque  et  nimia  cen- 
serent  ?  " — when  their  nauseating  flattery  extorted  from  the  clear* 
sighted  tyrant  the  indignant  exclamation — ^^  O  homines  ad  servitutem 
paratos !  "  When  Mr.  Turner  quotes  the  two  lines  from  Sir  T.  Cha- 
louer's  poem-  in  praise  of  Henry, 

Jndulsit  genio,  admittens  quaiidoqite  proterva ;  * 

At  noa  immani  veniam  supeiantia  facto,  * 

does  he  forget  that  a  poet,  at  least  as  celebrated  as  Chaloner,  wrote,  in 

his  Pharsalia,  that  all  the  miseries  and  atrocities  of  the  civil  wars  were 

amply  compensated  by  the  circumstance  of  Nero's  coming  to   the 

purple  ? 

Scelera  ipsanefasque 

H4c  mercede  placent. 

Mr.  Turner  lays  great  stress  upon  the  commendations  bestowed  by 
Erasmus  on  the  king.  Now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  almost  unfair  to  cri- 
ticise these  expressions  too  narrowly.  Henry,  partly  from  his  own  love 
of  letters,  but  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Wolsey,  courted  the  corre-* 
Spondence  of  all  the  distinguished  scholars  of  the  aay,  and  offered  them 
his  protection.  Erasmus  was  peculiarly  marked  as  the  object  of  the 
king's  condescending  kindness  ;  and  there  are  few  private  individuals, 
however  great  their  strength  of  mind,  who  can  resist  the  flattering  ad- 
vances of  a  monarch.  These  encomiums  may  therefore  be  merely  the 
exaggerated  expressions  of  gratitude  for  real  or  imaginary  favours ;  and, 
as  such,  should  not  be  too  scrupulously  weighed.  But  if  it  be  con- 
tended that  they  were  written  in  sincerity,  we  are  bound  to  observe, 
that  the  priLises  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  from  the  same  pen  are  quite  as 
strong,  and  quite  as  frequent,  and  often  mixed  up  with  those  of  the 
king.  We  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  Mr.  Turner  to 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  cardinal,  (lib.  ii.  epist.  1.)  in  which  Eras- 
mus ascribes  to  Wolsey  all  the  salutary  reforms  in  morals  and  reli- 

♦  Mr.  Turner  says,  somewliere  in  his  history,  that  "  nothing  is  a  greater  reproach 
to  the  reasoning  intellect  of  any  age  than  a  splenetic  censoriousness  on  the  manners  of 
our  ancestors."  The  opinions  and  expressions  of  our  ancestors  are  perhaps  entitled  to 
the  same  indulgence.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  remarking  upon  Cba- 
loner's  lines,  that  it  sounds  somewhat  odd  to  modem  ears  to  hear  the  burnings  and 
butcherings  of  Henry's  reign  called  **  proterva"  and  to  be  told,  though  in  verse,  that 
to  murder  two  wives  was  merely  •*  indulgere  genis*** 
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gion,  the  revival  of  letters,  the  improved  adminisWation  of  justice,  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  pea,ce  of  Europe.  We 
would  also  refer  him  to  lib.  iii.  epist.  31.,  in  which  th^e  is  f  remark- 
able passage,  which  must  have  escaped  his  observation.  "  At  roira 
morum  tuorum  facilitas  omnibus  exposita  obvtaque  sic  prorsus  in- 
vidiam omnem  excludit,  ut  homines  non  minus  ament  natures  tu<B 
honitatem  quem  fortunsemagnitudinem  suspiciunt."  These  words  are 
addressed  to  Wolsey  in  the  zenith  of  his  power ;  but  when  he  falls  into 
disgrace,  a  new  light  comes  over  the  man  of  letters.  The  cardinal 
then  is  thus  described,  (lib.  xxvi.  ep.  55.) — ^^  Metuebatur  ab  omnibus, 
amabatur  a  paucis,  ne  dicam  a  nemine.'*  Now,  if  the  first  of  these  two 
passages  was  written  in  truth  and  honesty,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's tirade  against  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  repulsive  manner  of  the 
cardinal?  if  it  was  merely  an  empty  compliment,  and  the  latter  pas- 
sage conveys  the  real  sentiments  of  Erasmus,  what  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  his  sincerity  when  he  eulogizes  the  king? 

.  Our  historian  evinces  wondrous  satisfaction  at  the  circumstance  that 
all  writers  concur  in  commending  Henry's  personal  form.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  never-failing  theme  of  gratulation  with  his  courtiers.  The 
Venetian  ambassador,  having  probably  observed  that  he  wlas  not  insen- 
sible to  flattery  upon  that  head,  spoke  of  him  thus  in  his  presence,  be- 
fore all  his  court — "  If  we  look  upon  his  face,  we  believe  we  see  an 
Apollo  ;  and  if  we  contemplate  his  breast  and  shoulders,  or  the  other 
parts  of  his  body,  they  give  us  the  image  of  a  Mars."  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  how  a  rational  being  could  submit  to  listen  to  such  dis- 
gusting nonsense :  but  Henry  had  a  strong  stomach,  and  could  digest 
as  much  praise,  either  of  his  mind  or  body,  as  the  praiser  chose  to  feed 
him  with.  Cromwell  told  him,  that  "  he  was  unable,  and  he  be- 
lieved all  men  were  unable,  to  describe  the  unutterable  qualities  of 
the  royal  mind,  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  royal  heart;"  and  Rich 
said,  that  ^^  in  wisdom  he  was  equal  to  Solomon,  in  strength  and  courage 
to  Sampson,  in  beauty  and  address  to  Absalom."  Henry's  answer  on 
all  these  occasions  must  have  been  uppermost  in  the  brain  of  the  worthy 
member  of  parliament,  who  gave  all  the  glory  of  his  maiden  speech  to 
God ;  repeating  in  his  hat,  as  he  sat  down,  Non  nobis  Domine.  The 
king  invariably  replied,  that  if  he  did  possess  the  superior  excellence 
attributed  to  him,  '^  he  referred  it  to  God,  from  whom  every  good  gift 


comes." 


:  Mr.  Turner  gives  us  very  ample  details  of  the  pageants,  the  jousts 
and  tournaments,  which  constituted  Henry's  pastime ;  dwelling  on  them 
with  much  complacency,  although  he  affects  to  despise  the  honest  chro- 
nicler and  recorder  Hall,  from  whom  he  borrows  them.  After  nar- 
rating how  Heniy  "  fought  a  stout  and  tall  German  with  battle-axes  ; " 
how  he  "  was  assailed  by  several  valiant  and  strong  persons,  but  dis- 
played so  much  hardy  courage  and  great  strength,  that  he  obtained  the 
chief  applause,"  &c.  8cc.,  Mr.  Turner  bursts  out  in  the  following  splen- 
did strain  : — ^^  Henry  was  indeed  a  perfect  Amadis;  (!)  as  fond  of  the 
personal  conflict,  and  as  invincible  against  fvery  competitor.  And  yet, 
although  he  resembled  the  lion-hearted  R&hard  in  his  martial  supe- 
riority y  he  combined  with  it  all  the  polis^f  d  urbanity  and  chivalrous 
courtesy  of  Edward  III." ! !  I  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  simple 
credulity  with  which  our  historian  copies  Hall's  account  of  the  king's 
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Such  Is  Mr.  Turner's  opinion  at  pas^e  163.  But  when  he  comes  to 
discourse  of  the  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  at  Ardre,  with  its  gaudy 
pageantry,  and  ruinous  expense,  his  tone  is  much  altered: — 

^'  In  their  days,  grand  displays  of  visible  sumptuousness  operated 
to  edscite  tho^e  feelings  of  reverence  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
society  that  its  official  dignities  should  receive,  in  order  that  onr 
civil  obedience  may  be  the  spontaneous  habit  of  our  sympathies  (?) 
rather  than  an  extorted  tribute  to  coercive  power.  In  former  times, 
pomp  created  an  impression  which  awed  turbulence  into  respect^ 
and  promoted  the  peace  of  society,  by  the  admiration  which 
followed  the  rank  and  power  that  could  display  it.  In  Henry's 
days,  parade  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  reverence y  without  which 
the  public  subordination  would  have  rested  only  on  caprice  or 
calculation ;  and  therefore  showy  pomp  may  have  been  then  as 
beneficial  as  it  would  now  be  ludicrous.'* — pp.  181-2. 

We  leave  to  Mr.  Turner  the  task  of  reconciling  these  two  passages. 

On  the   foreign  transactions  of  Henry's  reign  we  have  very  few 
remarks  to  ofifer.     The  policy  of  Wolsey,  which  is  of  course  censured 
by  our  historian,  was,  in  principle,  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  pursued  by  the  wisest  of  our  monarclis  and  statesmen  down  ■ 
to  the  present  day.     The  great  political  maxim  of  England — ^to  main-' 
tain  the  balance  of  Europe — was  never  more  strictly  and  religiously 
adhered   to  than  during  the  cardinal's  administration.     As   to   the. 
duplicity  and  tortuous    manoeuvres  with  which  Wolsey  is  charged, 
they  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  systematic  insincerity  of  those' 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.    We  shall   not  be  guilty  of  the  solemn^ 
coxcombry  of  ascribing  extraordinary  deceit  and  hypocrisy  to  that 
age,  nor  declaiming  against  the  mischievous  principles  of  Machiavelli ; 
for  we  are  rather  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  statesmen  of  that  period, 
Wolsey  among  the  rest^  had  quite  as  ample  a  share  of  sincerity  and  ■ 
good  faith  as  those  of  the  present ;  although  perhaps  the  experienee 
of  ages  may  have  furnished  the  latter  with  a  more  artificial  veil  for 
their  "  politic  handling." 

Mr.  Turner  takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  what  he  deems  an 
important  discovery  relative  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.     In  his  preface, 
he  says,  "  It  has  not  been  known  before  to  our  neighbours  anymore : 
than  to  ourselves,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  hitherto  observed,  that  this 
personage,  so  famed  as  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon,  swore  allegiance 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  engaged  to  make  him  king  of  France,  and 
invaded  it  for  that  purpose.'^     It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  destroy  so 
pleasing  an  illusion ;  but  we  are  bound  to  state  that  Herbert  made  the 
discovery  long  ago.     His  words  (Kennett,  v.  2,  p.  61,)  are,  "  Boutin  ' 
{having  given  oath  to  acknowledge  Henry  the  Eighth  King  of 
France)  advanceth  towards  Provence,  June  24,  (on  the  Emperor's  • 
part  M.  de  Beaurain  attending  him;   and  on  our   king's,  Richard- 
Pace;") — and  even  Hall  says,  that  the  duke  was  sworn  to  the  king- 
of  England."     The  main  fact  then  appears  never  to  have  been  a 
secret.     The  details  of  the  negociation  Mr.  Turner  has  been  enabled  ^ 
to  give  us  from  the  interesting  collection  of  despatches  and  corre- 
spondence in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  he  has  drawn  largely, 
and  enriched  his  volume  with  copious  extracts.     And  in  this  respeet 
he  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks,  for  having  thus  brought  to  light. 
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after  so  long  a  slumber,  documents  so  extremely  valuable.  It  is  here 
that  we  recognize  the  assiduity  and  searching  spirit  of  the  historian 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  documents  in  question,  it  is  true,  present 
BO  new  leading  facts ;  but  they  furnish  what  is  almost  more  interesting 
to  the  philosophic  mind,  a  sort  of  political  memoirs,  in  which  the 
secret  springs  of  great  and  small  events  are  displayed  to  view,  and 
princes  and  statesmen  are  exhibited  in  their  natural  proportions,  and 
iu  the  midst  of  their  diplomatic  machinery.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  whole  of  these  papers  should  be  published  unmutilated. 

With  respect  to  the  chimerical  project  of  gaining  the  crown  of 
France  for  Henry,  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  how  any  one  in  his 
senses  can  suppose,  that  either  Bourbon  was  sincere  when  he  offered 
his  services  to  that  end,  or  that  the  Emperor  Charles  would  have 
tamely  witnessed,  much  less  that  he  would  have  assisted  in  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  British  monarch.  Both  Bourbon  and  Charles  knew 
their  own  interests  too  well.  They  knew  the  vanity  of  Henry,  and 
held  out  this  lure  to  him,  in  order  to  gain  his  aid  in  furthering  their 
ambitious  views.  Wolsey  no  doubt  saw  through  their  plans,  and 
therefore  refused  them  the  means  of  utterly  crushing  Francis,  and 
raising  Charles  to  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  Europe.  For  this  wise 
conduct,  the  cardinal  is  bitterly  reproached  by  Mr.  Turner,  as  having 
frustrated  the  measures  which  would  have  raised  Henry  to  the  throne 
of  France.  And  yet,  with  astonishing  inconsistency,  the  histonan 
afterwards  lauds  Henry  to  the  skies,  for  his  forbearance  towards 
Francis ; — ^^  but  that  when  his  enemy  was  at  his  feet^  and  his  crown 
offered  to  him  by  one  whose  talents  had  the  power  of  commanding 
victory,  when  sufficiently  supported,  he  should  evince  such  a  self- 
correcting  equanimity  of  mind,  as  to  renounce  the  tempting  objects 
of  inviting  ambition,  and  leave  France  to  its  independence  and 
social  comforts  unmolested  and  unenvied,  entitles  him  to  our  moral 
applause,  and  lifts  him  to  a  great  superiority  over  the  restless  spirits, 
whose  lust  of  conquest  and  dominion  have  so  often  shaken  the  un- 
offending world."  pp.  332-3.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  strain 
with  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  king.  In  another  place  (p.  3 14) 
he  exclaims,  "  Happily  for  mankind,  Henry  had  none  of  the  inhuman 
qualities f  the  fierce  spirit  and  persevering  insensibility  of  a  great 
and  active  conqueror.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  causing  or  contem- 
plating fields  of  human  slaughter,  &c.  He  had  not  therefore  that 
stem  induration  of  temper,  which  must  have  predominated  in  an 
Edward  the  Third,  an  Henry  the  Fifth,  a  Hannibal,  an  Alexander,  a 
Csesar,  and  a  Buonaparte  (!! !)  In  all  such  persons,  the  heart  could 
not  have  had  its  due  moral  sensibility y  nor  the  spirit  any  lasting 
sympathy  for  its  kindJ*  God  defend  us  from  such  sensibilities,  and 
bloodthirsty  sympathies,  as  those  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

That  Mr.  Turner  should  persuade  any  rational  being  to  agree  with 
him  in  his  inferences,  is  not  much. to  be  dreaded.  That  he  should 
have  persuaded  himself  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advances,  almost 
staggers  belief.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  even  in 
indifferent  matters,  his  credulity  ifar  exceeds  the  ordinary  measure 
allotted  to  mankind.  In  this  spirit  of  gullibility  he  informs  us, 
(p.  !245,)  that  Reuc6  undermined  the  wall  of  Aronna,  and  blew  it  up ; 
^'  bat  it  previously  fell  down  into  the  very  space  it -had  quitted,  and 
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to  his  surprise  and  discomfiture  remained  standing  and  solid."*  Atid* 
at  page  678,  he  gravely  states,  that  "  Francis  was  so  affected  by  the 
news  of  Henry's  death,  as  to  survive  him  only  two  months/'  The* 
uncharitable  world  imagines  that  Francis  died  of  a  much  less  romantic 
malady  than  grief.* 

Connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Henry's  reign,  the  following 
document  is  given  by  Mr.  Turner,  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  contains  instructions  to  the  new  embassy,  sent  to  Francis- 
on  his  liberation  from  captivity,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  French 
king  and  his  mother,  respecting  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Madrid ; 
and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  times.  The 
ingenious  and  delicate  turn  of  these  minute  directions,  gives  us  no 
small  insight  into  that  dexterous  handling  of  Wolsey,  which  enabled 
him  for  so  many  years  to  govern  the  most  arbitraiy  of  monarchs,  and- 
to  influence  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

"  Finding  them  not  to  be  to  the  French  king's  contentment,  then  to 
say  of  themselves  soberly,  and  in  manner  of  stupefaction  0nd' 
marvel,  that  these  be  great  and  high  conditions,  the  like  whereof  have' 
not  been  heard  of,  and  such  as  were  even  here  thought  were  either 
never  agreed  to,  or  being  agreed  to,  should  never  be  performed. 
By  the  which  they  shall  soon  perceive,  whether  the  French  king,  his* 
mother  or  council,  shall  open  themselves  to  them. 

"  Then  to  suggest,  that  this  be  the  way  to  bring  him  (Charles)  to' 
the  monarchy  of  Christendom — at  which  point  they  shall  infer  whalT 
damage  the  crown  of  France  may  and  is  likely  to  stand  in^  by  the 
said  conditions.  So  always  ordering  their  words,  that  the  sam& 
may  seem  rather  to  be  a  demonstration  of  their  own  reason  and^ 
opinion,  chanced  in  conference,  than  spoken  of  purpose,  till  stfch^ 
time  as  they  shall  assuredly  perceive,  that  the  French  king,  &t.  bc> 
averse  to  the  said  appointment. 

*^  They  may  recount  the  great  regions,  countries,  and  dominions,  thcr* 
emperor  hath.  The  realms  of  Naples  and  Sicily — Milan,  Genoa-^ 
the  country  of  Este,  and  othera  his  possessions  in  Italy,  which  with  his* 
crown,  be  not  unlike  to  bring  unto  him  the  whole  monarchy  and  dominion' 
of  Italy ;  also  the  whole  country  of  Germany,  being  the  greatest  pAM' 
of  Christendom;  and  having  on  the  lower  parts  Artois,  FlaDCienSy^ 
Zealand,  Holland,  Brabant,  Hainhault,  and  other  provinces,  besid^es^' 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  now  to  be  given  up,  and  his  inherited  testsm^ 
of  Castile,  Arragon,  Granada,  Asturia,  Perpignan,  and  Ronssitlon; 

*^  At  which  point,  not  perceiving  an  express  determination' in' theno* 
to  observe  the  said  conditions,  the  ambassadors  shall  by  way  of  a' 
question,  to  the  French  king,  or  to  the  lady,  say,  Be  ye  fnfln^dedt  is' 
it  your  very  intent  to  observe  the  said  condition,  or   think' yfe' 


*  The  origin  of  tlie  malady  to  whidi  Francis  ultimately  f<?ll  a  victim,  is  thus  related - 
by  Gamier,  in  his  History  of  France.  "  II  etoit  devenu  amoureux  d*nn6  sinfpt^' 
Nmrgeoise  de  Paris,  que  les  m^moireardu  terns  ne  d^signent  point  autrem^tqueMoi' 
le  nom.de  la  belle  Ferronniere.  Le  maritransport^  de  jalousie  et  content'  d^exposetr 
sa  vie,  pourvu  qu'il  parvtnt  a  se  venger,  aUa  puiser  dans  les  lieux  de  prostituti<m''l«' 
venin  dont  il  infecta  sa  femme,  et  qu*el]e  ne  tarda  pas  de  communiquer  a  son  amant. 
Le  mari  se  mit  sur  la  champ  entre  les  mains  des  m^decins  et  gy^rit :  la  femx&e  taiCuiti^V; 
et  le  Toi,  malgr^  la  vigeur  de  sott  tenp^nunieBt,  resta  long- terns  d^sMp^r^"  Ggftfc^ 
years  after,  th»  disease  broke -MtafteBb,  and  brouglxt  him  to  thd  ^giivv.' 
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yourselves,  in  conscience,  honour,  law  and  reason,  astriiiged  and 
bound  so  to  do  ? 

"  WhcreuTito  th^ey  shall  suffer  them  to  make  answer;  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  Cheyney  demanding,  nevertheless  of  Dr,  Taylor,  *  what 
he  thinketh  thereon  by  such  learning  as  he  hath  in  the  iaiv  ?' 

"  Whereunto  the  said  Dr.  Taylor,  ensuing  the  truth,  may  answer 
of  what  final  effects  in  conscience  or  law,  is  a  promise,  bond,  or  con- 
vention, made  in  captivity,  to  him  to  whom  he  is  a  prisoner.  This, 
his  answer,  he  shall  in  good  manner  extend  most  to  the  purpose, 
enforcing  and  encouraging  thereby  the  residue  present,  to  show  the 
more  openly  and  frankly  their  opinion.  It  shall  then  appear  whether 
the  said  French  king,  or  the  residue,  be  minded  or  not  to  hear  a 
device  upon  the  ways  how  they  may  be  delivered  of  the  said 
conditions. 

"  In  which  device,  suffering  the  overtures  by  these  provocations  to 
proceed  as  much  as  may  be  on  the  French  part,  and  using  a  tem- 
perance and  moderation,  as  though  they  would  rather  counsel — they 
may  say,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Pope's  holiness  the 
Venetians,  the  Florentines,  with  other  powers  of  Italy,  knd  semblably 
the  Swyzzers,  and  divers  othei*s,  all  whom  the  French  king  shall 
utterly  lose  for  ever,  if  he  once  bring  the  emperor  unto  his  height. 

"  In  all  and  singular  the  premises,  the  said  ambassadors  must  use 
good  circzimspection,  so  as  in  anywise  in  spcakiitg  or  disclosing 
things  that  may  sound  against  the  emperor,  they  be  well  assured  to 
contain  themselves  within  their  limits. 

"  And-first,  to  know  perfectly  the  intent  and  disposition  of  the  said 
king  and  lady,  aud  others  of  his  court,  and  how  their  minds  be  in- 
clined to  an  observance  of  the  said  conditions,  which  it  is  verily 
supposed  they  shall  be  right  loth  to  j)erform,  if  they  may  find  any 
good  comfort  or  refuge  for  the  recovery  of  the  said  hostages.  And  as 
they  shall  perceive  the  intentions  of  the  French  king,  so  they 
may,  by  dexterity,  be  more  open  or  close,  as  the  case  may  require. 
But  so  that  they  provoke  the  French  to  be  more  plain  with  them, 
and  with  a  better  confidence  to  disclose  the  secret  of  their  intefi^ 
tions  in  the  premises.  And  if  they  find  them  fervent  and  earnest 
not  to  perform,  they  shall  proceed  the  more  plainly;  always  answering 
and  giving  counsel,  and  not  proposing  otherwise  than  by  the 
introductions,  and  giving  occasions  as  aforesaid*'* 

The  instruction  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney  to  demand  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
in  the  presence  of  Francis  and  his  mother,  "  what  he  thinketh 
thereon,  by  such  learning  as  he  has  in  the  law,"  is  an  exquisite  stroke. 

The  tragical  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn  is  an  event  tto 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Henry's  reign,  to  be  passed  over  by  Mr. 
Turner  in  silence ;  although  we  can  readily  imagine,  that  he  would 
willingly  have  suppressed,  if  possible,  the  affecting  detail  of  her 
virtues  and  her  wrongs.  The  necessity  of  stating  the  facts  connected 
with  this  painful  subject,  has  embarrassed  our  historian  to  the  last 
degree;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  entangle  his  readers  in  the  same  labyrinth  of  perplexities. 
In  one  place  he  dwells  upon  the  beauties  of  Anne's  person  and  mind, 
iand  the  strength  of  that  virtue  which  could  for  six  years  resist  the 
seductive  importunities   of  a  royal  lover.      In  another,  he  all  but 
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pronounces  licr  guilty  of  charges,  the  ahsurdity  of  which  can  only  be 
equalled  by  their  atrocity ;  confessing  at  the  same  time  that  there 
was  not  one  particle  of  conclusive  evidence  against  her.  In  others, 
again,  he  mystifies  the  question  of  guilt  and  innocence  by  so  many 
hints  and  inuendoes,  puerile  reflections,  aflFccted  mawkish  sentiments^ 
such  a  throng  of  cumbrous  words,  and  inflated  sentences,  that  the 
reader  is  bewildered  in  his  endeavour  to  discover  the  author's  real 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  cause  of  this  mystification  is  to  be  found 
in  that  religious  bias,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  commenced  his 
history,  and  which  has  perverted  his  judgment  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  assailed  with  the  most  disgusting 
and  rancorous  abuse  by  the  popish  writers  ;  therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  vindicated.  But  then  she  was  sent  to  the 
scaffold  by  Henry ;  therefore  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  Henry's' 
(Jharacter,  that  she  should  be  condemned.  Hence  the  confusion  worse 
confounded  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Turner's  history. 

We  have  given  below  in  a  note*  the  most  interesting  of  the  letters 


•  "Mine  own  sweet  heart — Tliis  will  be  to  advertise  you  of  the  great  longness  that 
I  find  here  since  your  departing  ;  for  I  assure  you,  me  tliinketh  the  time  longer  since 
your  depeurting  now  last,  than  1  was  wont  to  do  a  whole  fortnight.  I  think  your  kind- 
ness and  my  fervency  of  love  causeth  it,  for  otherwise  1  would  not  have  thought  it 
possible  that  for  so  little  a  while  it  should  have  grieved  me  :  But  now  that  I  am 
coming  towards  you  methinketh  my  pains  be  half  relieved^,  and  also  I  am  right  well 
comforted,  insomuch  that  my  book  maketh  substantially  for  my  matter.  In  toking 
whereof  1  have  spf-nt  above  four  hours  this  day,  which  hath  caused  me  now  to  write 
the  shorter  letter  to  you  at  this  time,  because  of  some  pain  in  my  head  ;  wishing  my- 
self specially  one  evening  in  my  sweethearts  arms.  Written  with  the  hands  of  hun 
that  was  is  and  shall  be  yours  by  his  will.     H.  T." 

The  allusion  to  astronomy  in  the  next  reminds  us  of  the  style  of  his  royal  successor, 
James  I. 

"  IVIy  mistress  and  friend — I  and  my  heart  place  themselves  in  your  hands,  praying 
you  let  them  be  recommended  to  your  favor,  and  that  your  affection  for  them  may  not 
be  diminished  by  your  absence.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  increase  their  pain  because 
the  absence  gives  them  enough,  and  more  than  I  could  have  thought.  It  brings  to  my 
mind  this  point  of  astronomy ,  as  the  days  are  longer  when  the  sun  is  farthest  eff,  and  yet 
Its  heat  is  then  more  fervid,  so  it  is  with  our  love.  We  are  placed  at  a  distance  by  your 
absence  and  yet  it  keeps  it's  fervor  at  least  on  my  side  ;  I  hope  that  yours  resembles 
it,  for  I  assure  you  that  on  my  pait  the  weariness  from  the  absence  is  already  too  great 
for  me  ;  and  when  I  think  of  the  augmentation  of  it  which  I  must  endure,  it  becomes 
intolerable  to  me,  but  for  the  firm  hope  which  1  have  of  your  indissoluble  affection  for 
me.  To  call  this  sometimes  to  your  recollection,  and  seeing  that  I  cannot  be  person- 
ally in  your  presence,  I  send  you  the  nearest  thing  to  it  which  I  am  able,  my  picture 
set  in  bracelets,  with  the  device  which  you  already  know,  wishing  to  be  in  their  place 
wherever  you  shall  please.  Iliis  is  from  the  hand  of  your  loyal  servant  and  friend 
-— H.  T.'* 

W  hat  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  his  character  is  presented  in  the  humble  expressions 
of  the  next  letter  ! 

"  To  my  mistress — Because  the  time  seems  to  me  to  have  been  very  long  since  I  have 
heard  of  your  good  health  and  you,  my  great  affection  for  you  persuades  me  to  send 
to  you  the  bearer  of  this,  to  be  better  assured  of  your  health  and  wishes.  And  as 
since  my  parting  with  you,  I  am  told  that  the  opinion  in  which  I  left  you  is  entirely 
changed,  and  that  you  will  not  come  to  court,  neither  with  my  lady  your  mother  nor 
otherwise :  If  this  report  be  true  I  cannot  enough  wonder  at  it,  as  1  am  certain  that 
I  never  committed  a  fault  towards  you,  and  it  is  but  a  small  return  for  the  great  love  I 
bear  you,  to  keep  from  me  both  the  conversation  and  the  person  of  that  woman 
whom  I  most  esteem  in  the  world.  If  you  love  me  with  as  good  an  affection  as  I  hope 
for,  I  am  sure  that  the  separation  of  our  persons  must  be  a  little  unpleasing  to  yoo. 
Tho,  indeed,  this  belongs  not  so  much  to  the  mistress  as  to  the  servant.  Think  tmly 
that  your  absence  exceedingly  grieves  me,  tho  I  hoyQ  it  is  not  your  wish  that  it  should 
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written  by  Henry  to  Anne  during  his  protracted  courtship.  They 
prove  the  soothing  and  humanizing  power  of  virtue  combined  with 

be  so,  for  if  I  could  consider  it  to  be  truth  that  you  voluntarily  desired  it,  I  coula 
do  nothijig  but  complain  of  my  ill  fortune,  and  relax  by  little  and  little  my  g^eat  folly. 
For  want  of  time  I  end  my  rude  letter  with  praying  you  to  believe  what  the  bearer 
will  say  to  you  from  me.  Written  with  the  hand  of  him  who  is  wholly  your  ser-, 
vant— H.  T." 

The  following  was  written  by  the  king  upon  the  receipt  of  a  jewel  from  his  mistress. 

**  For  a  present  so  charming  that  nothing  in  the  whole  world  could  be  mote  so,  I 
most  cordially  thank  you,  not  only  for  the  fine  diamond,  and  the  ship  in  which  the 
solitary  damsel  is  in  such  distress,  but  principally  for  the  sweet  interpretation,  and 
too  humble  submission  used  in  the  case  by  your  benignity,  I  know  well  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  actually  to  merit  this  unless  I  could  be  aided  by  your  great  humanity 
and  favor,  which  I  have  sought  and  do  seek  for ;  and  I  will  seek  by  all  the  kindnessela 
that  I  can  shew,  to  continue  that  feeling  in  which  my  hope  has  placed  its  unchangea- 
ble intention,  saying  with  the  motto,  *  Either  here  or  no  where.'  The  demonstrations 
of  your  affection  are  such  :  The  sweet  words  of  your  letter  are  so  cordially  expressed^ 
as  to  lay  me  under  an  obligation  for  ever  truly  to  honor,  love,  and  serve  you.  1  ehtreat 
you  to  please  to  continue  in  the  same  firm  and  constant  purpose,  asisuring  ydu  on  my 
part,  that  I  would  rather  increase  it  than  make  it  repugnant  to  the  loyalty  of  a  heart 
which  designs  to  please  you.  I  pray  you  that  if  I  have  in  any  manner  heretofore 
offended  you,  you  will  give  me  the  same  absolution  which  you  ask,  as  henceforward 
my  heart  shall  be  devoted  to  you  alone.  I  very  much  desire  that  my  body  could  be  so 
too.  God  can  do  this  when  he  pleases,  and  once  a  day  I  implore  him  to  do  so. 
Hoping  that  at  length  my  prayer  will  be  heard  ;  desiring  that  time  to  be  brief ;  think- 
ing it  long  :  adieu  till  we  can  meet  again.  Written  with  the  hand  of  that  secretary 
who,  in  heart,  body  and  will,  is  your  loyal  and  most  assured  servant.  H.  T.  No  other 
heart  than  A.  B.  seeks  H.  T." 

The  following  was  "written  during  the  time  that  the  epidemy,  called  the  sweating 
sickness,  raged  in  Euglzmd. 

•*  My  uneasiness,  for  the  doubt  of  your  health,  greatly  troubles  and  distracts  me^ 
I  cannot  be  tranquil  without  knowing  some  certainty  about  it ;  but  as  you  have  as  yet, 
felt  nothing  from  it,  I  hope  and  keep  myself  assured  that  it  will  pass  away  from  you 
as  I  trust  it  has  from  us.  While  we  were  at  Waltham,  two  ushers,  two  valets  de 
chambre,  and  your  friar  Master  Jerenere,  fell  sick,  but  are  now  quite  well.  We  havd 
cince  been  at  Hunsdon,  where  no  disease  occurred.  I  think  if  you  will  retire  from 
Surry,  as  we  did,  you  will  escape  the  danger.  Another  thing  may  comfort  you,,  that^ 
indeed,  few  or  no  women  have  had  the  disease,  and  none  in  our  court,  and  few  else- 
where have  died  of  it.  Therefore,  I  entreat,  my  entirely  beloved,  to  have  no  alarm; 
nor  to  let  our  absence  displease  you ;  for  wherever  I  may  be,  I  am  yours.  We  must 
sometimes  ^ve  way  to  these  events;  for  to  struggle  on  such  a  point  with  fortune,  is 
very  often  to  be  more  injured  by  it.  Therefore  cheer  yourself,  and  take  courage,  and 
avoid  the  evil  as  much  as  you  can.  I  hope  soon  to  cause  you  to  sing  *  le  renvoye.' 
No  more  from  want  of  time  ;  but  that  I  wish  you  were  in  my  arms,  to  divest  you  of 
some  of  your  unreasonable  fancies.  Written  by  him  who  is  and  always  will  be,  your 
immoveable.    H.  T." 

The  next  alludes  to  the  negociations  for  the  divorce. 

**  Darling !  tho  I  have  scarce  leisure,  yet  remembering  my  promise,  I  thought  it 
convenient  to  certify  you  briefly  in  what  case  our  affair  stands.  As  touching  a  lodging 
for  you,  we  have  gotten  one  by  my  lord  cardinal's  means  ;  the  like  whereof  could  not 
have  been  found  hereabout  for  all  causes,  as  this  bearer  shall  more  shew  you.  Ai 
,  touching  our  other  affairs,  I  assure  you  there  can  be  no  more  done  ;  nor  more  dili- 
gence used ;  nor  all  manner  of  dangers  better  both  foreseen  and  provided  for  :  so  that 
I  trust  it  shall  be  hereafter  to  both  our  comforts,  the  specialties  whereof  were  both  too 
long  to  be  written,  and  hardly  by  messenger  to  be  declared.  Wherefore  till  you  repair 
hither,  I  keep  that  thing  in  store,  ti-usting  it  shall  not  be  long  to ;  for,  I  have  caused 
my  lord,  your  father,  to  make  his  provisions  with  speed.  And  thus,  for  sake  of  time, 
dear  heart !  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter.  W^ritten  with  the  hand  of  him  which  I 
would  were  your's.     H.  T." 

**  The  cause  of  my  writing  at  this  time,  good  sweet  heart!  is  only  to  understand 
of  your  good  health  and  prosperity ;  whereof  to  know  I  would  be  as  glad  as  in  man- 
ner mine  own  ;  praying  God,  that  an  it  be  his  pleasure  to  send  us  shortly  together. 
For  I  promise  you,  1  long  for  it.    Howbeit,  trust  it  shall  not  be  long  to.    And  seeing 
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beauty,  over  a  mind  imperious  and  savage  as  Henry's  was — over  one,' 
who,  as  Wolsey  on  his  death-bed  described  him  to  Kingston,  (Caven- 
dish 1,  321,)  "  would  put  the  loss  of  one  half  of  his  realm  in 
danger,  rather  than  he  would  either  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will 
or  appetite."  The  monstrous  charges  brought  against  the  hapless 
Anne,  the  revolting  mockery  of  her  trial,  and  her  judicial  butchery, 
.are  too  generally  and  too  justly  the  objects  of  reprobation  to  render  it 
inecessaiy  for  us  to  dwell  upon  them.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  the  disingenuous  cavilling  of  our  author  upon  the  well-known 
better,  written  by  Anne  to  the  King  from  the  Tower.  It  is  difficult 
Ao  pronounce  whether  his  criticisms  upon  this  affecting  appeal  are 
most  characterized  by  absurdity  or  malignity.  "  Ex  uno  disce  omnia  " 
•— ."  Try  me,  good  King,"  writes  the  unfortunate  victim,"  but  let  me 
have  a  lawful  trial ;  and  let  not  my  swoiii  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers 
and  judges.  Yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial ;  for  my  truth  shall 
fear  no  open  shame  ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence  cleared, 
jour  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of 
'the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.*'  The  Italics  are 
the  author's,  and  his  comment  is — ^^  I  do  not  like  this  alternative,  as 
van  innocent  person  would  not  suppose  such  a  possibility.'*  (p.  630, 
note.)     Oh,  just  and  upright  judge  !  a  very  Daniel ! 

The  connubial  history  of  Henry  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  He 
divorced  his  first  wife  upon  the  convenient  plea  of  conscience,  in  order 
to  marry  one  younger  and  handsomer.  He  murdered  the  second 
through  satiety  and  a  growing  passion  for  another.  He  married  a 
third  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  execution  of  the  second.  She, 
liappy  woman  !  died  in  a  few  months.  The  fourth  he  divorced  because 
she  was  not  so  beautiful  as  her  picture, — ^^  a  great  Flanders  mare,"  as 
he  delicately  termed  her.  The  fifth  he  beheaded  on  very  questionable 
evidence  of  infidelity ;  and  the  sixth  and  last  he  would  have  burnt  at 
Smithfield  as  an  heretic.  Such  are  the  "  moral  sensibilities  and  sym- 
|)athie8  "  to  Mr.  Turner's  taste.        ' 

In  treating  the  question  of  the  Reformation,  our  author  betrays  the 
same  confusion  of  ideas,  the  same  happy  forget  fulness  of  his  own 
words,  that  mark  the  other  parts  of  the  volume  before  us.  Thus  he 
says  (p.  672) — "  Religion  was  verbally  connected  with  the  discussions 
and  purposes  of  the  pope  and  Henry,  but  had  really  no  influence  with 
either,  in  the  objects,  conduct,  or  termination  of  the  contest.  Both 
were  strict  catholics  at  its  beginning  and  at  its  end.  Human  passions 
and  worldly  interests  commenced,  continued,  and  decided  it."  ^  No- 
thing can  be  more  true,  or  more  judicious  than  this  observation.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  only  four  pages  afterwards,  he  represents  Henry  as 
heading  the  cause  of '^  human  nature,  human  reason,  human  freedom, 
•and  human  happiness."  "  It  was  an  effort,"  he  continues, "  to  rescue 
.England,  and  consequently  mankind,  and  the  mind  and  worship  of 

my  darling  is  absent,  I  can  no  less  do  than  to  send  her  some  flesh  respecting  my  name, 
which  is  hart*s  flesh  for  Henry :  prognosticating  that  hereafter,  God  viilling,  you  must 
enjoy  some  of  mine,  which  I  would  be  pleased  were  now.  As  touching  your  sisters 
matter,  I  have  caused  Walter  Welze  to  write  to  my  lord  my  mind  herein  ;  whereby  I 
trust  that  we  shall  not  have  power  to  dystave  Adam.  For  surely  whatsoever  is  sud, 
it  cannot  so  stand  with  his  honor,  but  that  he  must  needs  take  her,  his  natural  dangh* 
ter,  now  in  her  extreme  necessity.  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  mine  own  darling  ! 
kat  that  awhile  I  would  we  were  together  an  evening.  With  the  hand  of  yonr's.  H.  T/' 
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religion  itself,  (^qu.  where  was  the  consequence  ?)  from  sacerdotal  des-? 
potism,  and  from  the  chains  and  perversions,  &c. ;  to  restore  the  hu- 
man understanding  from  imprisonment  and  servility,  &c. ;  to  liberate 
society  from  the  oppressing  and  debilitating  dominion  of  dictating  and 
inquisitorial  priests,  &c. ;  and  to  re-establish  the  primeval  connexion 
and  intercourse  between  the  human  heart  and  its  Maker,  8m;."  ! !  We 
may  thank  the  thunderstorm  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation that  it  scatters,  purifies  the  atmosphere,  and  gives  new  life  to 
vegetation,  and  thus,  through  evil,  becomes  the  unconscious  instrument 
ef  good.  In  the  same  sense  we  may  thank  Henry  for  his  share  in  the 
Reformation.  As  head  of  the  church,  he  displayed  the  sairle  "  moral 
sensibilities  **  that  distinguished  him  as  head  of  a  family.  Dearly,  in- 
deed, did  the  English  purchase  their  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Rome: 
The  little  finger  of  the  king's  supremacy  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of^ 
papal  dominion  ;  and  if  the  pope  chastised  the  faithful  with  whips j 
Henry  chastised  tjiem  with  scorpions.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
admitted  that  the  king  proceeded  in  these  mattei's  with  a  most  exemr 
plary  impartiality  ;  catholics  and  protestants  were  on  an  equal  footing. 
"  During  the  parliament,"  says  Lingard,  "  Powel,  Abel,  and  Featheiv 
stone,  had  been  attainted  for  denying  the  supremacy ;  Barnes,  Garretj 
and  Jerome,  for  maintaining  heterodox  opinions.  They  were  now 
coupled,  catholic  and  protestant,  on  the  same  hurdle  ;  drawn  together 
from  the  Tower  to  Smithfield  ;  and  while  the  former  were  hanged  and 
quartered  as  traitors,  the  latter  were  consumed  in  the  flames  as 
heretics.'' 

We  pass  over  the  judicial  murders  of  Moi*e,  Fisher,  Cromwell,  andC 
Margaret,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  with  this  single  remark,  that 
Mr.  Turner's  insidious  an4  laboured  justification  of  these  dark  deeds^ 
can  only  serve  to  impress  every  well-regulated  mind  with  a  still 
stronger  sense  of  theit  barbarous  iniquity,  and  hasten  to  the  historian's 
concluding  opinion  of  the  persecutions  of  this  bloody  reign.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  words  (p.  679,) — "  None  of  these  severities  were  iur 
flicted  without  t?ie  due  legal  authority.  The  verdicts  of  juries ;  the 
solemn  judgment  of  the  peers,  or  attainders  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, on  offences  proved  to  its  satisfaction,  pronounced  all  the  con- 
victions, and  produced  the  fatal  sentence.  Every  one  was  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  council  of  the  government.  The  king 
is  responsible  only  for  adopting  the  harsh  system.  He  punished  na 
one  tyrannically  without  triat  or  legal  condemnation.  None,  there- 
fore, fell  by  his  single  act ;  and  we  may  add,  that  no  one  appears  ta 
have  fallen  without  the  actual  commission  of  something  which  came 
within  the  application  of  the  existing  laws,  and  which  was  then 
considered  by  the  first  men  of  the  country  to  be  a  guilty  deed  that 
merited  the  punishment."  Such  sentiments,  from  any  other  pen,  woul(^ 
he  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  most  lamentable  depravation  of 
heart ;  in  Mr.  Turner  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  trace  them  to  that 
powerful  prejudice,  before  alluded  to,  which  has  blunted  all  his  moral 
and  intellectual  perceptions.  We  would  now  ask  him  whether  there 
ever  lived  a  tyrant  who  could  not  adopt  the  same  course  of  vindica- 
tion ? — whether  the  enormities  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian, 
were  not  lawful — applauded  by  obsequious  senates — by  the  Flavian 
and  Julian  families-r-by  the  first  men  of  the  country  f  Were  tJjQ 
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burnings  of  "  bloody  Mary  "  contrary  to  law  ? — ^was  any  one  guillo- 
tined during  the  French  Revolution,  except  for  the  actual  commission 
of  something  which  came  within  the  application  of  ewisting  laws'i 
The  truth  is,  that  if  we  had  no  knowledge  of  Henry  except  through  the 
fitatute-book,  his  acts  would  be  sufficient  to  consign  him  to  eternal  ex- 
ecration.— ^^  W  n'y  a  point  de  plus  cruelle  tyrannic,"  says  Montesqiiiea^ 
"  que  celle  que  Ton  exerce  a  Vombre  des  lois,  et  avec  les  couleurs  de 
la  justice ;  lorsqu'on  va,  pour  ainsi  dire,  noyer  les  malheureux  sur  la 
planche  meme  sur  laquelle  ils  s'etaient  sauv6s." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  pointing  out  a  tenth  part  of  the  in*- 
consistencies  and  paradoxes  of  our  author.  We  hasten,  therefore,  from 
the  substance  of  the  volume  to  a  short  examination  of  its  manner.  In 
Mr.  Turner's  Anglo-Saxon  History,  his  style  was  plain  and  unpretend- 
ing, indulging  only  occasionally  in  an  ambitious  flight.  In  his  ^^  His- 
tory of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,'*  his  language  became  more 
florid  and  less  meaning.  But  in  the  present  vol nn^e  all  is  fantastic 
and  fine ;  the  homeliest  thoughts  are  decked  out  in  a  gala-suit  of  words, 
and  we  can  scarcely  recognize  ^the  most  familiar  common-place  ideas 
under  their  load  of  cumbrous  ornaments.  A  ^'  place "  is  always  a 
*'  locality  ; "  to  "  blacken,'*  is,  of  course,  to  "  demigrate,"  &c. ;  and 
then  comes  a  host  of  words  entirely  new,  such  as  "  sensitivity,*' 
"  abruption,''  "  emane,"  &c.  The  author  thinks  it  necessary  always 
to  commence  a  chapter  with  something  brilliant,  as,  for  instance— 
•*  The  summer  approached  with  its  glowing  beauties  to  delight  the 
human  taste  ;  but  that  social  peace,  which  every  nation  was  coveting, 
did  not  advance  with  a  sister-step."  (ch.  xv.  p.  324.)  How  sweetly 
sentimental!  It  is  equally  essential  that  the  chapter  should  close  with 
a  religious  or  moral  reflection.  But  then  any  one  can  make  a  religious 
or  moral  reflection,  so  that  it  must  be  something  new  and  striking. 
Such  are  the  reflections  of  our  historian,  when  h<i  thinks  fit  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  (pp. 
142-3.)  "  In  contemplating  such  an  extravagant  specimen  of  human 
arrogance  and  vanity  as  Wolsey,  in  his  mature  age,  chose  to  become, 
it  is  delightful  and  consoling  to  the  mind  to  remember,  that  the  most 
stupendous  Being  in  nature  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  all  pride,  and  by  the  perpetual  practice  of  that  amenity  in  himself 
which  he  has  enjoined  to  his  creatures.  There  i*  nothing  ostentatious 
or  supercilious  about  him.  He  expands  a  mighty  creation  before  our 
eyes  in  quiet  sublimity,  without  projecting  himself  in  personal  pomp 
or  dramatic  spectacle  hef ore  us.  Free  from  all  imposing,  conceited, 
and  fastidious  pride  y  he  displays,  as  his  settled  character,  the  most 
condescending  kindness,  &c."  The  two  following  conclusions  to 
chapters,  though  inferior  in  spirit  and  inventive  genius  to  the  preced- 
ing, are  not  destitute  of  merit ;  the  grammatical  beauty  of  the  one, 
and  the  incomprehensible  sublimity  of  the  other,  are  fit  subjects  of 
admiration. — ^^  The  throne  that  had  for  ages  been  building  up  by  ac- 
cident, ambition,  utility,  necessity,  affection,  and  piety,  was  shattered 
for  ever  by  the  soldiers,  who  took  the  great  intellectual  Babylon  by 
storm,  and  who,  divesting  the  papacy  yVow  all  future  power  in  Europe 
annihilated  its  practice  of  deposing  kings,  and  of  ruling  kingdoms." 
p.  414. — '^  For  besides  the  naturally-disarming  agencies  of  forgiving 
clemency,  it  links  us  with  that  potentiality/,  whose  alliance  can  im- 
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.part  irresistible  security/'  p.  601.    That  "  linking  with  a  potentiality'' 
sounds  excellently  well,  if  one  could  but  make  out  its  meaning. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  the  beauties  of  Mr.  Turner's 
thoughts  and  diction  are  exhausted  by  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
his  chapters  :  although  these,  being  the  most  prominent  situations,  ar? 
filled  with  the  61ite  of  his  sentences.  We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  less 
striking  passages  from  other  parts  of  the  work.  "  A  royal  bosom, 
•which  is  the  theoretical  seat  of  generous  pity,  and  the  constitutional 
source  of  civil  mercy.''  p.  235.  "  This  dreaded  commander,  who  had 
been  slumbering  unwillingly  under  the  iron  net  of  necessities,  which 
liad  coniSned  his  energies."  p.  389.  "  All  that  he  could  persuade  theni 
to  agree  to,  was  to  be  ready  to  move  to  the  points  he  should  fix,  as  soon 
as  the  stars  began  to  fade  from  the  earthly  ^gazing  eye"  p.  401. 
The  following  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  study  of  young  corre- 
spondents, young  authors,  and  all  who  are  at  a  loss  to  fill  their  paper; 
it  is  the  quintessence  of  amplification : — ^^  Without  distinguishing  what 
is  imputable  to  accidental  contingencies,  and  what  was  the  pernicious 
emanation  from  the  spontaneous  will  and  permanent  character."  p.  683. 
So  perfect  a  master  of  composition  as  Mr.  Turner  would  jwarcely  fail 
to  employ  the  embellishment  of  apt  similitudes.  In  all  military  mat- 
ters our  last  war  would  readily  furnish  him  with  as  many  comparison? 
as  he  needed.  Accordingly  (p.  295,)  we  find — ^^  Like  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  Waterloo,  he  ordered  his  main  body  to  advance  spi- 
ritedly upon  his  enemies  ;  "  and  again,  (p.  297,)  "  but  when  they 
reached  the  river,  they  found,  to  their  consternation,  as  Buonaparte 
at  Leipzig,  the  bridge  broken  down ;  "  and  had  it  not  been  that  the 
wall  of  Aronna,  when  blown  into  the  air, "  perversely  resumed  its  old 
place  with  unshaken  solidity,"  Ren6e  would  probably  have  been  com- 
pared to  General  Picton  at  Badajoz. 

.  No  one  understands  the  value  of  epithets  better  than  Mr.  Turner. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  driving  them  in  pairs,  like  ordinary  writers, 
tut  is  provided  with  regular  teams  for  all  occasions  ;  sometimes  plain 
adjectives,  at  others  more  solid  substantives.  There  is  an  opinion 
yery  prevalent  among  the  public,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  but  the 
king  to  drive  eight  horses;  and  certainly  there  onght  to  be  a  law  to 
prevent  any  but  his  sacred  majesty  from  applying  eight  substantive  or 
adjective  epithets  to  one  subject,  or  eight  nominatives  to  one  verb.  Mr. 
Turner  would  be  but  too  often  amenable  to  such  a  law,  as  a  few  ex- 
amples will  show.  "  Hence  our  intellectual  energy  is  naturally  into- 
lerant, zealous,  impatient,  and  severe,  and  even  becomes  so  in  pro- 
portion to  its  theoretical  philanthropy,  unless  it  associates  itself  inti- 
mately and  inseparably  with  the  cultivated  feelings  of  a  softened^ 
softening,  impressed,  impressible, benevolent,  affectionate,  benign, 
and  sensitive  heart,"  p.  687. 

Again,  in  the  character  of  Wolsey,  (p.  164,) — "  Pride,  vengeance, 
vanity,  and  dissimulation,  diminished  him  so  repeatedly  into  an  egotist, 
an  actor,  an  hypocrite,  a  trickster,  a  tyrant,  an  ambidexter,  a  cox- 
comb, and  a pantomimical puppet,  k>c"  These  are  well  enough  ;  but 
the  delineation  of  Cardinal  Pole  is  furnished  with  a  cortege  of  epithets 
probably  unexampled  in  numbers — ^^  An  accomplished,  inconsistent, 
gentlemanly,  nervous,  elegant,  cultivated,  religious,  mild,  social,  inte- 
resting, and  yet  bitter-minded  man."  (p.  603.)     Such  a  sentence  is 
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absolutely  dangerous  to  all  readers  who  are  not  blessed  with  Mr.  Ma- 
thews's organization  of  lungs. 

We  must  now  close  Mr.  Turner's  volume.  We  have  perused  it  with 
alternate  feelings  of  indignation,  derision,  and  sorrow;  but  sorrow  pre- 
dominates. We  regret  that  a  writer,  who  has  deserved  so  well  of 
literature,  should  have  been  seduced  by  prejudice  to  prostitute  his  pen 
to  the  praises  of  a  tyrant,  who,  to  use  Heylin^s  language,  "  never  spared 
woman  in  his  lust,  nor  man  in  his  wrath ;  so  that,  if  all  the  patterns  of 
a  merciless  prince  had  been  lost  in  the  world,  they  might  have  been 
found  in  this  king;"  and  to  whose  splendid,  but  sanguinary  reign, 
might  be  well  applied  the  satire  of  Ablavius  on  Constantine — 

Saturni  aurea  ssecula  quis  requirat  1 
Sunt  kaec  gemmea,  sed  Neroniana, 


BIRMAH.* 


Considering  the  assumed  importance  of  ourIndianEmpire,it  is  some-* 
what  surpriiitfg  that  so  few  pci*sons  should  be  found,  who  are  even  tole- 
rably conversant  with  its  management,  its  interests,  or  its  relations.  The 
public  know  little  of  India,  and  the  Indian  Government  itself  appears, 
on  many  occasions,  to  have  known  little  more  than  the  public.  It  is 
true  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  our  Oriental  policy  has  become 
a  subject  of  study ;  and  some  few  works  have  been  published,well  cal- 
culated to  inform  the  general  reader  of  its  peculiar  character  :*  an 
honourable  proprietor  may  now  make  a  very  tolerable  speech  at  the 
India-house,  and  talk  fluently  of  Ryot,  Zcmidar,  Rajahs  and  Nawaabs, 
without  having  swung  in  a  palanquin  or  sailed  on  the  Ganges  ;  but  the 
materials  for  forming  an  Oriental  Statesman  are  yet  wanting ;  and  we 
are  still  left  to  chance,  court  intrigue,  or  parliamentary  influence,  for 
the  creation  or  selection  of  Governors  who  are  to  rule  a  territory  as 
extended,  and  more  populous,  'than  any  in  Europe.  Sometimes  the 
viceroy alty  is  entrusted  to  a  soldier — ^war  and  conquest  become  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  sometimes  a  politician  is  preferred — cessions  and  abdici^ 
tion  take  place  of  guns  and  bayonets :  a  short  interregnum  sometimes 
occurs,  during  which  the  rule  is  confided  to  a  civil  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany— and  then,  an  empire  is  governed  by  invoice  and  ledger ; — a  landt 
able  attempt  was  recently  made  to  transport  an  ex-secretary  of  state ; 
it  failed, — and  as  cabinets,  influenced  by  intrigue,  like  individuals 
governed  by  passion,  are  apt  to  fly  from  extreme  to  extreme,  a  lord  of 
the  bedchamber  was  selected  in  his  place,  as  Governor  General  of 
India.  What  the  character  of  such  a  government  would  be,  it 
was  not  easy  to  anticipate,  as  it  would,  in  all  probability,  depend 
on  the  profession,  passion,  or  prejudice,  of  the  first  favourite  his 
Lordship  might  find  upon  his  landing.  In  this  case,  however,  as 
in  most  others,  the  ruling  passion  has  prevailed,  and  the  empire  has 
been  involved  in  war  on  a  point  of  etiquette,^— not  indeed  that  any 
native  prince  has  refused  the  customary  salaams,  koo-toos,  or  prostra- 

♦  Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War,  containing  the  Operations  of  Major- General  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell's  Army,  from  his  lauding  at  Rangoon  in  May  1824,  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  Treaty  of  Peacp  at  Yandaboo,  in  February  1826.  By  Major  Snodgraw. 
London^  Murray,  182?. 
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tions,  whether  of  body  or  spirit ;  but  that  a  tribe  of  semi-barbarians 
have  committed  trespass  on  our  territory  and  refused  an  apology.  The 
main  quarrel — for  in  this,  as  in  all  other  national  differences,  there  have 
been  secondary  subjects  of  dispute — arose  out  of  the  invasion  of  the 
island  of  Shoporee,  a  spot  scarcely  to  be  discerned  on  the  map,  and, 
if  all  accounts  be  true,  as  barren  of  product  and  as  destitute  of  im- 
portance, as  it  is  insignificant  in  point  of  magnitude ;  but  nations  de- 
termined upon  war  seldom  want  a  cause  of  contest,  and  it  appears  that 
our  Indian  government  had  provided  an  ample  source  of  dispute  with 
their  Burmese  neighbours, -by  granting  refuge,  and  that  too  on  the 
very  frontiers,  to  the  Mugs,  a  predatory  tribe  which  the  Birmans  had 
driven  from  their  native  territory.  This  was  in  all  probability  a  most 
cruel  and  tyrannic  act,  and  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  government  which  gave  refuge  to  the  unfortunate  fugitives; 
that  to  which  we  object,  was  the  impolicy  of  allowing  the  conquered 
tribe  to  remain  in  immediate  contact  with  their  conquerors;  perpetual 
animosities  were  the  necessary  consequence ;  and  that  we  should  sooner 
or  later  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  ought  to  have  been  anticipated,  and 
perhaps  was  intended.  Our  government  in  India  has  always  acted  the 
wolf  in  the  fable, — it  has  never  wanted  a  pretence  for  the  augmentation 
of  its  territory.  But  whether  the  matter  was  or  was  not  concerted  in 
the  case  of  Birmah,  it  is  evident  that  former  Governors  General  have 
been  unwilling  to  hazard  a  rupture.  In  1794,  the  Birmans  crossed  our 
frontier  with  five  thousand  men,  in  order  to  punish  the  predatory  in- 
cursions of  the  pirates  and  freebooters  whom  we  had  permitted  to  settle 
on  the  borders  of  the  river  Naaf ;  but  by  the  prudence  of  Sir  John 
Shore,  the  then  Governor  General,  a  war  was  avoided,  without  any 
compromise  of  our  national  dignity ;  more  recently,  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  wisely  determined  rather  to  wink  at  some  petty  aggressions, 
than  to  involve  the  empire  in  hostilities.  Lord  Amherst  has  pursued 
a  different  policy,  and  on  the  first  opportunity  rushed  into  a  war.      > 

That  the.  termination  of  the  contest  was  not  as  fatal,  as  its  com- 
mencement was  rash,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
Indian  government,  but  to  the  courage,  steadiness,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  discipline  of  our  troops  and  their  leaders. 

The  Narrative  of  Major  Snodgrass,  military  secretary  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  against  the  Burmese,  professes  in  its  com- 
mencement to  correct  the  misrepresentations  which  had  at  different 
times  appeared  relative  to  the  situation  and  operations  of  the  army 
lately  serving  in  Ava,  under  Major  General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell ; — 
it  is  to  this  narrative  that  we  shall  principally  refer,  in  order  to  prove 
our  proposition,  that  the  merit  of  a  successful  termination  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  civil  government. 

Considering  that  Birmah  is  immediately  contiguous  to  our  territory, 
so  near  indeed,  that  one  of  the  Burmese  excursions  excited  no  incon- 
siderable alarm  for  the  safety  of  Calcutta,  we  are  astonished  to  find 
that  so  little  was  known  of  the  character  of  the  country  or  its  inha- 
bitants by  our  Indian  rulers.  This  ignorance  however  is  manifest, 
even  from  the  narrative  of  Major  Snodgrass ;  and  we  cannot  impute  to 
a  military  writer,  and  still  less  to  a  military  secretary,  that  he  would 
speak  lightly  in  condemnation  of  authorities  ;  we  shall  therefore  take 
his  own  words  in  support  of  our  charge. 
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,  It  has  already  laeen  observed,  that  the  army  came  unpr6vided  with  the  necessary 
equipment  for  advancing  either  by  land  or  water;  indeed  it  was  anticipated,  that  the 
capture  of  Rangoon  alone,  or  at  least  with  that  of  the  enemy's  other  maritime  pos- 
sessions, would  induce  tlie  king  of  Ava  to  make  overtures  for  peace,  and  accede  to  the 
moderate  demands  of  the  Indian  government,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  country  would 
afiford  sufficient  water-  transport  to  enable  a  considerable  corps  to  proceed  up  the 
Irrawaddy  towards  the  capital,  when  little  doubt  was  entertained  of  a  speedy  submis- 
sion to  the  terms  required ;  nor  were  the  reasons  upon  which  these  expectations  of 
aid  and  assistance  from  the  natives  were  founded  without  some  weight.  It  was  urged, 
that  they  were  not  Burmese,  but  Peguers,  and  a  conquered  people,  living  under  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  a  government  with  which  they  had  for  centuries,  and  often  success- 
fully, waged  war ;  deprived  of  their  court,  and  governed  by  despotic  and  mercenary 
chiefs,  whom  they  obeyed  from  fear  alone ;  they  were  represented  as  discontented 
with  their  present  situation,  and  ever  longing  for  their  former  independence ;  and 
Anally,  that  they  would  easily  be  induced  to  join  the  invading  force,  and  to  aid  it,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  in  humbling  the  tyrant,  under  whose  arbitrary  rule  they 
had  so  long  suffered  every  species  of  degradation.  But  in  these  calculations,  the  well^p 
consolidated  power  and  judicious  policy  of  the  government  towards  its  conquered 
provinces  were  overlooked,  and  the  warlike  and  haughty  character  of  the  nation  was  so 
iipperfectly  known,  that  no  correct  judgment  could  be  formed  of  our  probable  reception. 
"With  an  overgrown  opinion  of  their  own  prowess  and  military  genius — fostered  by 
frequent  victories  over  all  their  neighbours,  and  numerous  unchecked  conquests  during 
half  a  century,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  consider  the  disembarkation 
of  six  or  seven  thousand  men  upon  their  coast  as  a  hopeless  business,  in  a  country,  too, 
where  every  man  was  by  profession  a  soldier,  liable  at  all  times  to  be  called  upon  for 
xpilitary  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  The  expectation  of  deriving  resources 
or  assistance  of  any  kind,  from  a  nation  so  constituted,  and  living  under  such  a  form  of 
government,  could  no  longer  be  indulged  ;  indeed,  from  the  day  the  troops  first  landed, 
it  was  obvious  that  we  had  been  deceived  by  erroneous  accounts  of  the  character  and 
sentiments  of  the  people,  and  that  decided  hostility  fiom  both  Burmese  and  Peguers 
was  all  we  had  to  expect. 

In  a  single  passage,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  Governor  General  and 
bis  Council  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  character  and  opinions  of  the 
i[>eople  whose  country  they  were  about  to  invade ;  they  confounded  the 
warlike  and  energetic  Birman  with  the  soft  and  languid  Hindoo — 
they  calculated  on  revolutionizing  the  conqnered  pravince  of  Pegu,  by 
offering  to  the  inhabitants  their  ancient  independence ;  a  political  trick 
which  has  often  succeeded  in  Europe  as  in  Asia ;  but  it  has  become 
stale.  Norway,  Sicily,  and  Genoa  perhaps,  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  Rangoon,  Ava,  or  Aracan ;  but  the  subtle  Peguers  had  probably 
taken  their  estimate  of  British  sincerity  in  such  matters  from  the  fate 
of 'more  neighbouring  nations;  or  if  not,  their  conquerors  had  left 
them  nothing  to  desire  in  change ;  an  enemy  had  nothing  to  expect  in 
exciting  them  to  revolution. 

The  character  of  the  country  itself  was  equally  unknown,  and  its 
means  of  transport  and  subsistence  to  an  enemy  equally  miscalculated. 
The  troops  were  landed  without  equipment,  almost  without  provisions, 
at  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year,  in  a  most  unhealthy  climate  ; 
in  a  country  where  they  could  not  advance  either  by  land  or  water> 
except  undei-^  circumstances  of  almost  incredible  difficulty — when  they 
were  soon  to  seek  their  own  subsistence,  the  country  being  first  driven 
by  their  provident  enemy,  and  so  closed  with  wood  and  jungle,  that, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  driven,  no  ordinary  foraging  party  could 
have  ventured  to  penetrate  it  to  a  sufficient  distance  for  adequate 
supply. 

Deserted,  as  we  found  ourselves,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  from  whom  alone 
we  could  expect  supplies,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  moving  either  by  land  or 
water,  and  the  rainy  momoon  Just  setting  in — no  prospect  remained  to  us  but  that  of  a 
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long  residence  in  the  miserable  and  dirty  hovels  of  Rangoon,  trasting  to  the  transportsi 
for  provisions,  with  such  partial  supphes  as  our  foraging  parties  might  procure,  from 
time  to  time,  by  distant  and  fatiguing  marches  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  itself,  nothing  beycmd  some  paddy,  or  rice  in  the 
husk,  was  found :  the  careful  policy  of  the  Burmese  authorities  had  removed  far 
beyond  our  reach  everything  that  was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  an  invading  array ;  and 
it  will  appear  hereafter  with  how  much  vigilance  and  care  they  followed  up  the  only 
system  which  could  have  rendered  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  invaders  seriously 
embarrassing,  or  have  afforded  to  themselves  a  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

For  many  days  after  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  a  hope  was  entertained  that 
the  inhabitants,  confiding  in  the  invitations  and  promises  of  protection  that  were 
circulated  about  the  country,  would  return  to  their  homes,  and  afiford  some^prospect 
of  local  supplies  during  the  time  we  were  obviously  doomed  to  remain  static^|ary ;  but 
{he  removal  of  the  people  from  their  houses  was  only  the  preliminary  to  a  concerted 
plan  of  laying  waste  the  country  in  our  front,  in  the  hope  that  starvation  would  speedily 
force  the  army  to  leave  their  shores — a  system  long  steadily  persevered  in,  with  a  skill 
^d  unrelenting  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  inhabitants^  that  too  clearly 
marked  to  what  extremes  a  Burmese  government  and  its  chiefs  were  capable  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  defence  of  their  country.  Every  day's  experience  only  incresised  our 
disappointment,  and  proved  how  little  was  known  of  the  character  of  the  nation  we 
had  to  deal  with. 

The  veiy  writer  who  thus  condemns  the  cruelty  of  the  Burmese  govei  n- 
ment,  would  no  doubt  applaud  to  the  skies  the  similar  policy  of  the 
Emperor  of  JR^ussia,  and^  amid  the  deplored  depopulation  of  Rangoon, 
praise  the  heroic  policy  of  the  burning  of  Moscow.  Thus  is  our 
judgment  eternally  njisled  by  our  interests,  our  passions,  and  our 
prejudices.  The  rainy  season  of  Ava  is,  perhaps,  the  longest,  and 
certainly  the  severest,  that  is  experienced  in  any  part  of  India ;  the 
commencement  of  this  season  was  the  period  chosen  for  landing  on  the 
swampy  banks  of  a  great  river,  covered  with  wood  and  reeds  :  even  in 
Europe  such  a  situation  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
the  troops  employed  in  it.  We  have  not  now  to  learn  that  all  alluvial 
soils  are  unhealthy,  and  that  a  bed  of  earth,  fortified  by  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  is  the  nidus  of  disease.  But  as  Castlereagh  was 
thanked  by  both  Houses  for  sacrificing  his  thousands  at  Walcheren, 
why  should  Lord  Amherst  be  censured  for  devoting  a  few  hundreds  at 
Rangoon  ?  especially  when  success  in  the  one  case,  and  failure  in  the 
other,  hav<3  marked  his  superiority  in  good  luck,  though  it  may  not 
have  added  to  his  reputation  for  good  judgment. 

The  effect  on  our  troops  did  not  long  remain  problematical ; 
in  three  months  one  half  of  the^rmy  were  dead,  or  in  the  hospitals. 

The  rains  continued  during  the  whole  month  of  September,  and  sickness  had  arrived 
at  an  alarming  height.  An  epidemic  fever,  which  prevailed  all  over  India,  made  ita 
appearance  among  the  troops,  which,  although  in  few  instances  of  a  fatal  tendency, 
left  all  those  whom  it  attacked  in  a  deplorable  state  of  weakness  and  debility,  accom- 
panied by  cramps  and  pains  in  the  Umbs  :  men  discharged  from  the  hospitals  were  long 
m  repairing  their  strength ;  and  too  frequently  indulged  in  pine-apples,  limes,  and 
other  fruit  with  which  the  woods  about  Rangoon  abound,  bringing  on  dysentery, 
which,  in  their  exhausted  state,  generally  terminated  in  death. 

The  incessant  rains,  with  severe  and  indispensable  duty,  no  doubt  added  to  the 
sickness ;  and  although  the  climate  is  perhaps  as  favourable  to  Europeans  aa  that  of 
any  part  of  our  eastern  possessions,  they,  in  particular,  suffered  most  severely,  dying  in 
great  numbers  daily. 

Our  situatiom  at  this  time  was,  indeed,  truly  melancholy  ;  even  those  wbo  still  con- 
tinued to  do  their  duty,  emaciated  and  reduced,  could  with  difficulty  crawl  about.  The 
hospitals  crowded,  and  with  all  the  care  and  attention  of  a  numerous  and  experienced 
medical  staff,  the  sick  for  many  months  continued  to  increase,  until  scarcely  three 
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thousand  duCy-soIdiers  were  left  to  guard  the  lines.  Floating  hospitals  were  established 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  bread  was  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities,  but  notbii^ 
except  change  of  season,  or  of  climate,  seemed  hkely  to  restore  the  sufferers  to  health* 

♦  ♦  «  ♦  4r  4c 

By  the  end  of  October  the  rains  had  ceased  ;  and  the  return  of  the  cold  season,  at 
all  times  so  ardently  hailed  with  pleasuire  in  warm  climates,  could  not  fail  to  receiTe  s 
double  welcome  from  men  who  had  for  five  months  experienced  so  much  misery  and 
inconvenience.  It  however  proved,  as  it  generally  does,  in  countries  subject  to 
periodical  rains,  that  the  most  unhealthy  period  is  that  which  immediately  follows 
their  termination  ;  when  the  nnwholesome  exhalations  from  the  ground,  and  nozious 
'vapours  from  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  are  pregnant  with  disease  and  death.  This 
was  felt  to  be  particularly  the  case  at  Rangoon ;  and  in  October,  the  sickness  and 
number  of  deaths  were  greater  than  in  any  previous  month. 

Nor  were  the  detached  corps  of  the  army  more  fortunate  than  the 
main  body. 

From  Arracan  we  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  force  under  Brigadier- general  Mor- 
rison, which  had  subdued  that  province,  would  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the  forcM  go 
the  Irrawaddy,  by  crossing  the  mountains  and  descending  into  Ava  by  the  pass  of 
Sembeughewn,  either  forming  a  junction  with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  or  advancmg  on 
the  capital  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  as  circumstances  might  render  most  expedient: 
local  difficulties,  however,  and  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  Arracan  army,  prevented 
jthis  movement  from  taking  place  ;  and  Colonel  Pepper,  with  his  utmost  exertions,  was 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  means  of  ti-ansport,  for  carryhig  his  orders  into  effect.  In 
Assam,  the  corjjs  of  Colonel  Richards,  after  driving  the  enemy  from  the  province,  was 
prevented  from  pusRing  his  successes  farther  on  that  side,  by  the  insalubrious  and  desert 
regions,  which  still  separated  him  from  Upper  Ava :  unprovided  with  adequate  stores 
or  means  of  carriage,  his  troops,  in  any  attempt  to  enter  the  Burmese  territories, 
would  have  been  exposed  to  thu  risk  of  sickness  and  starvation,  with  scarcely  a  pros- 
pect of  accomplishing  any  object,  even  that  of  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  main 
attack. 

This  exceeding  insalubrity  of  the  climate  could  not  have  been  prac- 
tically unknown  to  our  Indian  government,  even  if  its  probability  had 
escaped  their  penetration  ;  for  it  appears  that  "on  the  return  of  the 
sickly  season  in  March  and  April,*'  (thus  we  have  two  sickly  seasons 
in  the  year,)  "  our  troops  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  district,  leaving  at  Ramoo,  a  post  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Chittagong,  only  a  small  force,  consisting  of  eight  weak 
companies  of  Sepoys  of  the  line,  a  provincial  battalion,  and  a  levy  of 
five  or  six  hundred  armed  Mugs." 

We  should  not  perhaps  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  had  we 
not  observed,  both  in  our  Indian  and  European  history,  too  constant  a 
disregard  of  this  most  important  point.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
spilt  in  any  expedition,  may  have  been  a  subject  of  calculation  with  our 
rulers  ;  but  death  by  disease  makes  no  figure  in  the  Gazette,  and  forms 
no  part  of  our  politico-military  computations.  Major  Snodgrass  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  every  white  man  lost  in  the  Burmese  war,  at  200/.; 
if  our  humanity  is  not  excited  by  his  narrative,  our  economy,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  alarmed  by  his  calculations. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  demerits  of  the  civil  administratioji,  8 
more  pleasing  task  remains.  In  the  purely  military  conduct  of  the 
expedition,  we  only  find  matter  of  commendation.  It  is  possible  that 
errors  may  have  been  committed ;  and  the  preface  of  the  Major's  Nar- 
rative implies  that  there  had  been  misrepresentations  respecting  the 
operations  of  the  army.  As  no  charge  has  reached  us  in  an  authentic 
form,  we  will  not  seek  for  subjects  of  accusation,  when  we  find  so  many  * 
opportunities  for  praise ;  we  will  rather  believe  that  the  same  since- 
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rity  which  had  indaced  our  author  to  expose  (unwillingly,  no  doubt) 
the  inefficacy  and  ignorance  of  the  civil  government,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  concealment  of  material  military  errors,  if  such  had  existed. 
We  do  not  indeed  expect  a  censor  in  a  secretary,  but  we  confide  in  the 
veracity  of  a  gentleman.  Taking,  therefore,  the  Narrative  as  our 
authority,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  British  army  ever  distin- 
guished itself  more  conspicuously  for  courage,  discipline,  and  perseve- 
rance, under  circumstances  of  most  peculiar  difficulty  and  depression ; 
little  honour  to  be  gained,  for  they  were  fighting,  in  a  scarcely  known 
corner  of  Asia,  against  a  nation  of  savages ;  much  danger  to  be  en- 
countered, for  disease,  famine,  and  fatigue,  are  enemies  more  dreaded 
than  the  sword.  There  was  little  of  the  pride,  pomp,  and  panoply  of 
glorious  war :  but  there  was  that  which  a  soldier  detests,  an  unseeu 
6nemy  ;  a  crowded  hospital  and  an  inglorious  grave.  'The  sepoys,  on 
this  and  many  other  occasions,  appear  to  have  deserved  a  full  partici- 
pation in  the  honours  of  their  European  comrades.  We  have  great 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them  ;  but  while  we  thus  vaunt  the  effects  of  our 
discipline,  let  us  remember  that  tire  same  course  which  has  made  a 
steady  soldier  of  the  peaceful  and  effeminate  Hindoo,  may  have  an 
equal  or  superior  effect  on  the  hardy  and  robust  Birman.  They  have 
already  principles  and  habits  of  warfare  which  could  not  have  been 
expected  in  them  ;  they  are  evidently  an  acute,  enterprising,  and  imi- 
tative people:  let  us  beware,  that  too  frequent  contact  does  not  give 
them  an  experience  of  our  tactics  which  they  may  turn  to  our  discom- 
fort. There  is  a  power  in  the  north  of  Asia  which  may  not  be  slow  in 
affording  them  assistance,  should  the  golden-footed  monarch  change 
the  system  of  his  empire,  and  instead  of  raw  levies,  adopt  the  European 
fashion  of  a  standing  army.  The  Birmans  then  will  become  dangerous 
enemies  ;  peace,  therefore,  is  our  obvious  policy  ;  we  may  derive  great 
commercial  advantages  from  our  extended  opportunities  of  amicable 
intercourse  with  this  people.  Major  Snodgrass  states,  that  their  de- 
mand for.  our  manufactures  is  constantly  increasing;  while  their  pro- 
duce, and  more  especially  their  timber  for  ship-building,  will  afford 
ample  subjects  for  barter. 

Though  drawn  into  this  digression  by  our  wish'  for  peace,  we  must 
not  pass  too  lightly  over  the  merits  of  those  who  obtained  it;  nor  should 
we  do  justice  to  our  author,  «if  we  did  not  give  the  reader  some  speci- 
men of  the  manly  and  spirited  style  in  which  he  describes  the  achieve- 
jnents  of  his  gallant  associates. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  a  detacbment,  consisting  of  part  of  the  forty-first  regi- 
ment, the  Corapanyhs  Madras  European  regiment,  and  twelfth  Madras  native  infantry, 
under  Brigadier  Smelt,  was  embarked  in  the  flotilla  for  that  purpose,  proceeding  to 
Syriam  with  the  first  of  the  tide.  On  landing,  and  penetrating  a  short  distance  through 
Ihe  brushwood,  the  old  fort  became  visible,  scarped,  cleared,  and  prepared  for  our 
reception;  the  old  wall,  wherever  it  had  given  way,  either  renewed  or  covered  by 
•tockading ;  and  huge  beams  of  wood  were  suspended  from  the  parapet,  intended  to  be 
cut  away,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  both  the  scaling-ladders  and  those  who  might 
have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  place  them. 

Other  obstacles  had,  however,  to  be  overcome,  before  the  troops  could  come  in  c<m- 
tact  with  the  enemy ;  a  deep  and  impassable  creek  arresting  their  progress,  when  within 
niusket-shot  of  the  place.  A  party  of  sailors  from  his  Majesty's  ship  Lame,  under 
Oiptft'^  Marryat,  who  accompanied  the  colunm,  with  the  characteristic  coolness  and 
Jic^vity  of  British  seamen,  soon  remedied  the  defect,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
A  iMidge  WIS  prepared;  which  enabled  the  column  to  push  on  to  the  point  of  attack ; 
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but  neither  the  enemy's  numerical  superiority,  nor  tbeir  formidable  preparations,  bad 
con6rmed  them  in  their  purpose  of  steady  resistance.  While  the  troops  were  marching 
forward,  a  constant  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  indeed  kept  up ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  gained  the  ramparts,  than  all  resistance  ceased,  and  the  place,  with  eight 
guns,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  was  quietly  taken  possession  of> 

Upon  quitting  the  fort,  the  enemy  retired  upon  the  Pagoda  of  Syriam,  pursued  by  a 
pait  of  the  detachment,  along  the  narrow  winding  footpaths  of  the  forest.  On  reach- 
ing the  Pagoda,  it  was  also  found  strongly  occupied,  with  cannon  pointing  down  every 
approach  towards  it  from  the  jungle  ;  and.,  like  most  buildings  of  the  same  descriptiooK 
standing  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  accessible  only  by  the  regular  flights  of 
stairs  which  lead  to  the  interior :  these  also  were  strongly  barricadoed  and  otherwise 
defended.  The  column  marched  directly  forward  to  the  stairs,  and  had  even  partly 
ascended  them  before  a  shot  was  fired,  the  Burmese  standing  at  dieir  guns,  coolly  await- 
ing the  approach ;  but  when  at  length  the  firing  did  commence,  the  soldiers,  pushing 
briskly  forward,  soon  closed  upon  the  enemy,  who,  probably  disheartened  by  t)ie  pre- 
sence of  their  comrades,  who  had  fled  from  the  lower  fort,  showed  less  anxiety  to  de- 
fend their  post,  than  to  save  themselves  from  actual  collision  with  a  force,  represented, 
no  doubt,  as  irresistible,  by  those  whose  ill  success  and  precipitation  required  an  apo** 
logy,  and  whose  fears  magnified  the  numbers  of  their  enemy  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Similar  attacks  were  made  with  equal  success  upon  different  posts  occupied  by  the 
enemy  in  the  course  of  the  month  ;  one,  in  particular,  upon  a  succession  of  stockades, 
situated  on  the  Dalla  river,  cost  us  a  considerable  number  of  brave  men  ;  but,  as 
scarcely  a  week  elapsed  in  which  detachments  of  the  army  were  not  employed  upon 
this  harassing  and  indispensable  war  of  posts,  varying  little  in  circumstances  from  those 
already  described,  it  would  be  tedious  and  superfluous  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  each 
affair  as  they  successively  occuned. 

The  following  very  animated  description  will  convey  to  the  mili- 
tary reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  Burmese  warfare ;  to  the  soldier  it 
will  afford  ample  grounds  of  meditation,  for  he  will  find  in  it  evidence 
of  no  insignificant  acquirement  in  the  art  of  war,  in  a  people  who 
could  scarcely  have  been  suspected  of  so  much  proficiency. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  Burmese  colunms  were  observed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  marching  across  the  plain  of  Dalla,  towards  Rangoon.  They  were  formed 
in  five  or  six  different  divisions,  and  moved  with  great  regularity,  led  by  numerous 
chiefs  on  horseback — their  gilt  umbrellas  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  with  a 
sufidcieutly  formidable  and  imposing  effect,  at  a  distance  that  prevented  our  perceiving 
anything  motley  or  mobbish,  which  might  have  been  foui^d  in  a  closer  inspection  of 
these  warlike  legions. 

On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  Rangoon,  the  men  of  the  leading  divi- 
sion, laying  aside  their  arms,  commenced  entrenching  and  throwing  up  batteries  for 
the  destruction  of  the  shipping,  while  the  main  body  disappeared  in  a  jungle  in  the 
rear,  where  they  began  stockading  and  establishing  their  camp,  gradually  reinforcing 
the  front  line  as  the  increasing  extent  of  the  batteries  and  entrenchments  per- 
mitted. 

Later  in  the  day,  several  heavy  columns  were  observed  issuing  from  the  forest, 
about  a  mile  in  front  of  the  east  face  of  the  Great  Pagoda,  with  fle^s  andbannera 
flying  in  profusion.  Their  march  was  directed  along  a  gently-sloping  woody  ridge 
towards  Rangoon  :  the  different  corps  successively  taking  up  their  ground  along  the 
ridge,  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  complete  line,  extending  from  the  forest  in 
front  of  the  Pagoda,  to  within  long  gun-shot  distance  of  the  town,  and  resting  on  the 
river  at  Puzendown,  which  was  strongly  occupied  by  cavalry  and  infantry ;  these 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Burmese  army.  The  centre,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
line,  from  the  Great  Pagoda  up  to  Kemmendine,  where  it  again  rested  on  the  river, 
was  posted  in  so  thick  a  forest,  as  to  defy  all  conjecture  as  to  its  strength  or  situation  ; 
but  we  were  well  aware  that  the  principal  force  occupied  the  jungle  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pagoda,  which  was  naturally  considered  as  the  key  to  our  position,  and 
upon  which  the  great  effort  would  accordingly  be  made.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
we  thus  found  ourselves  completely  surrounded,  with  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Ran- 
goon river  alone  unoccupied  in  our  rear,  and  with  only  the  limited  space  within  our 
lines  that  we  could  still  call  our  own.  The  line  of  circumvallation  taken  up  by  the 
enemy,  obviously  extended  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  divided  as  it  was  by  the 
river,  injudiciously  weakened  his  means  of  assailing  us  on  any  particular  point ;  but  at 
far  as  celerity,  order,  and  regularity  are  concerned,  the  style  in  which  the  different 
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corps  took  up  tlieir  stations  in  the  line,  reflected  much  credit  on  the  arrahgeraent^f 
the  Burmese  commander.  When  this  singular  and  presumptuous  formation  was  com-: 
pleted,  the  soldiers  of  the  left  columns,  also  laying  aside  their  spears  and  muskets, 
commenced  operations  with  their  entrenching  tools,  with  such  activity  and  good  will, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  their  line  had  wholly  disappeared,  and  could 
not  be  traced  by  a  parapet  of  new  earth  gradually  increasing  in  height,  and  assuming 
such  forms  as  the  skill  and  science  of  the  engineer  suggested. 

The  moving  masses,  which  had  so  very  lately  attracted  our  anxious  attention,  had. 
sunk  into  the  ground  ;  and  to  any  one  who  had  not  witnessed  the  whole  scene,  the. 
^istence  of  these  subterranean  legions  would  not  have  been  credited :  the  occasional' 
movement  of  a  chief,  v»ith  his  gilt  chattah  (umbrella),  from  place  to  place,  superin- 
tending the  progress  of  their  labour,  was  the  only  thing  that  now  attracted  notice. 
By  a  distant  observer,  the  hills,  covered  with  mounds  of  earth,   would  have  been 
taken  for  anything  rather  than  the  approaches  of  an  attacking  army  ;  but  to  us  who 
had  watched  the  whole  strange  proceeding,  it  seemed  the  worit  of  magic  or  enchant-' 
ment. 

In  the  afternoon  his  Majesty's  thirteenth  regiment  and  the  eighteenth  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  under  Major  Sale,  wei^e  ordered  to  move  rapidly  forward  upon  the 
busily-employed  and  too-confident  enemy ;  and,  as  was  suspected,  they  were  found 
wholly  unprepared  for  such  a  visit,*  or  for  our  acting  in  any  way,  against  such  nume- 
rous opponents,  on  the  offensive.  They  had  scarcely  perceived  tlie  approach  of  our 
troops  before  they  were  upon  them,  and  the  fire  which  they  at  last  commenced, 
^ved  wholly  inadequate  to  checking  their  advance.  Having  forced  a  passage 
through  the  entrenchments,  and  taken  the  enemy  in  flank,  the  British  detachment 
drove  the  whole  line  from  their  cover  with  considerable  loss ;  and  having  destroyed  as 
many  of  their  arms  and  tools  as  they  could  find,  retired  unmolested  before  the  nume- 
rous bodies  which  were  now  forming  on  every  side  around  them. 

The  trenches  were  found  to  be  a  succession  of  holes,  capable  of  containing  two  men 
each,  and  excavated,  so  as  to  afford  shelter,  both  from  the  weather  and  the  fire  of  an 
enemy  ;  even  a  shell  lighting  in  the  trench  could  at  most  but  kill  two  men.  As  it  is 
not  the  Burmese  system  to  relieve  their  troops  in  making  these  approaches,  each  hole 
contained  a  sufficient  supply  of  rice,  water,  and  even  fuel  for  its  inmates ;  and  under 
tlie  excavated  bank,  a  bed  of  straw  or  brushwood  was  prepared,  in  which  one  man 
could  sleep  while  his  comrade  watched.  When  one  line  of  trench  is  completed,  its 
occupiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  night,  push  forward  to  where  the  second  line  is  to 
be  opened,  their  place  being  immediately  taken  up  by  fresh  troops  from  the  rear,  and 
so  on  progressively, — the  number  of  trenches  occupied  varying  according  to  the  force 
of  the  besiegers,  to  the  plans  of  the  general,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The 
Burmese,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  re-occupied  their  trenches,  and  re-com- 
menced their  labours,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  ;  their  commander,  however,  took 
the  precaution  of  bringing  forward  a  strong  corps  of  reserve  to  the  verge  of  the  forest, 
from,  which  his  left  wing  had  issued,  to  protect  it  from  any  future  interruption  in  its 
operations. 

The  Burmese  have  great  faith  in  astrology,  and  it  appears  that  a 
considerable  corps  of  bigots  or  impostors  accompany  their  army. 
The  Invulnerables  form  another  and  singular  portion  of  their  troops : 
these  men,  excited  hy  opium,  and  emboldened  by  superstition,  show  a 
marked  contempt  of  danger ;  some  of  them  exhibited  a  war-dance  of 
defiance,  upon  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  defences,  even  during  the 
heat  of  action.  To  this  corps  was  confided  the  dangerous  task  of 
driving  our  troops  from  their  post  in  the  great  temple  near  Rangoon, 

*  This  was  owing  to  a  defect  in  Burman  tactics,  ojj^some  barbarous  prejudice  by 
which  they  are  induced  to  regard  the  posting  of  videttes  and  sentinels  as  a  sign  of 
fear.  Thus  the  Gooro  vmte  to  the  King  of  Ava  :  *'  Before  the  English  march,  more 
than  twenty  horse  go  five  or  six  miles,  to  look  right  and  left  on  the  road,  and  place 
■tarks ;  then  the  army  marches  after.  These  English  are  very  much  afraid  of  his 
high  Majesty's  army  coming  by  night  quietly,  and  creeping  in  upon  them  by  surprise ; 
they  like  to  fight  at  a  distance,  and  with  their  great  guns'  force  upon  you  ;  this  gives 
^em  courage.  If  they  fight  you  h^d  to  hand,  they  cannot — they  are  too  much 
9fmd^" -"^Appendix,  313. 
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At  midnight,  on  tbe  30th,  the  atfenapt  was  accordingly  made,  the  Invulnerables, 
armed  with  swords  and  muskets,  rushing  in  a  compact  body  f^om  the  jungle  under  the 
Pagoda  J  a  small  piquet,  thrown  out  in  our  front,  retiring  in  slow  and  steady  order,  skir- 
mishing witli  tlie  head  of  the  advancing  column,  until  it  reached  the  stairs  leading  up 
to  the  Pagoda,  at  the  summit  of  which  the  troops  were  drawn  out,  silently  awaiting 
the  apprdach  of  the  Invulnerables,  whose  numbers  in  the  darkness  of  the  niglit  (the 
moon  having  set  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  attack)  could  only  be  guessed 
at,  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  their  threats  and  imprecations  upon  the  impious  stran- 
gers, if  they  did  not  immediately  evacuate  the  sacred  temple,  as,  guided  by  a  few  glim- 
mering lanterns  in  their  front,  they  boldly  and  rapidly  advanced  in  a  dense  multitude 
along  the  narrow  pathway  leading  to  the  northern  gateway.  At  length  vivid  flashes, 
followed  by  the  cannon's  thundering  peals,  broke  from  the  silent  ramparts  of  the  British 
post,  stilling  the  tumult  of  the  advancing  mass,  while  showers  of  grape  and  successive 
volhes  of  musketry  feU  with  dreadful  ha voc«  among  their  crowded  ranks,  against  which 
the  imaginary  shield  of  self-deceit  and  imposition  was  found  of  no  avail,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  Invulnerables  scarcely  a  chance  between  destruction  and  inglorious  flight. 
Nor  did  they  hesitate  long  upon  the  alternative  ;  a  few  devoted  entJiusiasts  may  have 
despised  to  fly,  but  as  they  all  belonged  to  the  same  high-favoured  caste,  and  had 
brought  none  of  their  less- favoured  countrymen  to  witness  their  disgrace,  the  great 
body  of  them  soon  sought  for  safety  in  the  jungle,  where  they,  no  doubt,  invented  a 
plausible  account  of  their  night's  adventure,  which,  however  effectual  it  may  have 
proved  in  saving  their  credit,  had  also  the  good  effect  to  us  of  preventing  them  in  future 
from  volunteering  upon  such  desperate  services,  and  contributed,  in  ;5ome  degree,  to 
protect  the  troops  from  being  so  frequently  deprived  of  their  nightVrest. 

A  more  singular  enemy  awaited  us  near  Prome. 

The  corps  of  Maha  Nemiow  bad  for  some  days  remained  stationary  within  a  morn- 
ing's walk  of  Prome,  assiduously  occupied  in  strengthening  their  hidden  position  in 
the  jungles  of  Simbike  and  Kyalas,  on  the  Nawine  river,  maintaining  so  close  and  vigi- 
lant  a  watch,  and  conducting  matters  with  so  much  secrecy,  as  to  prevent  us  from  gain- 
ing the  slightest  information  either  as  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  their  defences,  or  the 
intention  of  their  leader,  when  finished.  Eight  thousand  men  of  his  corps  d'arm^e 
were  Shans,  who  had  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  our  troops,  and  were  expected  to 
fight  with  more  spirit  and  resolution  than  those  who  had  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  enem}'.  In  addition  to  a  numerous  list  of  Chobwas  and  petty  princes,  these 
levies  were  accompanied  by  three  young  and  handsome  women  of  high  rank,  who  were 
believed,  by  their  superstitious  countrymen,  to  be  endowed  not  only  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  foreknowledge,  but  to  possess  the  miraculous  power  of  turning  aside  the 
balls  of  the  English,  rendering  them  wholly  innocent  and  harmless.  These  Amazons, 
drest  hi  warlike  costume,  rode  constantly  among  the  troops,  inspiring  them  with  courage 
and  ardent  wishes  for  an  early  meeting  with  their  foe,  as  yet  only  known  to  them  by  the 
deceitful  accounts  of  their  Burmese  masters. 

On  the  SOth  of  November  arrangements  were  made  for  attacking  the  enemy  on  the 
following  morning,  beginning  with  the  left,  and  taking  the  three  corps  d'anv^e  rapidly 
in  detail,  which  their  insulated  situation  afforded  every  facility  for  doing.  Commodore 
Sir  James  Brisbane,  with  the  flotilla,  was  to  commence'  a  cannonade  upon  the  enemy's 
post,  upon  both  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  at  daylight,  and  a  body  of  Native  infantry 
was  at  the  same  time  to  advance  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  upon  the  Kee  Whon- 
gee's  position  at  Napadee,  and  to  drive  in  his  advsmced  posts  upon  the  main  body, 
dra^Hng  the  enemy's  whole  attention  to  his  right  and  centre,  while  the  columns  were 
marching  out  for  the  real  attack  upon  the  left,  at  Simbike.  Leaving  four  regiments  of 
Native  infantry  in  garrison,  at  daylight,  on  thejnoming  of  the  Ist  of  December,  the 
rest  of  the  force,  was  assembled,  and  formed  in  two  colunms  of  attack  at  a  shoit  dis- 
tance in  front  of  Prome ;  one,  under  Brigadier-general  Cotton,  marched  by  the  straight 
road  leading  to  Simbike,  while  the  other,  accompanied  by  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
crossed  the  Nawine  river,  moving  along  its  right  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
enemy  in  the  rear,  and  cutting  off  his  retreat  upon  the  Kee  Wongee's  division.  The 
columns  had  scarcely  moved  off,  when  a  furious  cannonade  upon  our  left  announced  the 
commencement  of  operations  on  the  river,  and  so  completely  deceived  the  enemy,  that 
we  found  the  piquets  of  his  left  withdrawn,  and  the  position  at  Simbike  exposed  to  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  attack.  Brigadier-general  Cotton's  column  first  reached  the 
enemy's  line,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  stockades  erected  across  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  jungle,  where  the  villages  of  Simbike  and  Kyalaz  had  stood,  having 
the  Nawine  river  in  the  rear,  a  thick  wood  on  either  flank,  and  assailable  only  by  tbe 
open  space  in  front,  defended  by  cross  fires  from  the  zigzagging  formation  of  the  works. 
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The  Brigadier-general  having  quickW  naade  his  dispositions,  the  troops,  consisting  of 
His  Majesty's  forty-first  in  front,  and  the  flank  companies  of  His  Majesty's  Royal  aod 
dghty-ninth  regiments,  with  the  eighteenth  Madras  Native  infantry  in  flank,  moved  fot- 
werd  with  their  osual  intrepidity :  the  Shans,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  vete- 
ran commander,  who,  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  from  point  to  point,  in  a  handsomely- 
gilded  litter;  and  cheered  by  the  example,  and  earnest  exhortations  to  fight  bravely,  of 
the  fearless  Amazons,  offered  a  brave  resistance  to  the  assailants ;  but  no  sooner  was  a 
lodgment  made  in  the  interior  of  their  crowded  works,  than  confusion  ensued,  and  they 
we're  unable  longer  to  contend  with,  or  check  the  progress  of,  the  rapidly -increasing 
line  which  formed  upon  their  ramparts,  and  from  whose  destructive  voUies  there  was 
no  escaping:  tlie  strongly-built  inclosures,  of  their  own  construction, everywhere  pre- 
venting flight,  dead  and  dying  blocked  up  the  few  and  narrow  outlets  from  tlie  work. 
Horses  and  men  ran  in  wild  confusion  from  side  to  side,  trying  to  avoid  the  fatal  fire ; 
nroups  were  employed  in  breaking  down,  and  trying  to  force  a  passage  through  the  de- 
fences, while  the  brave,  who  disdained  to  fly,  still  offered  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  oppo- 
sition to  the  advancing  troops.     The  gray- headed  Chobwas  of  the  Shahs,  in  particular, 
showed  a  noble  example  to  their  men,  swordj  in  hand,  singly  maintaining  the  unequal 
contest,  nor  could  signs  or  gestures  of  good  treatment  induce  them  to  forbearance — at- 
tacking all  who  offered  to  approach  them  with  humane  or  friendly  feelings,  they  only 
sought  the  death  which  too  many  of  them  found.    Maha  Nemiow  himself  fell  while 
bravely  urging  his  men  to  stand  their  ground,  and  his  faithful  attendants  being  like- 
wise killed  by  the  promiscuous  fire  while  in  the  act  of  carrying  him  off,  his  body,  with 
his  sword,  Whongee's  chain,  and  other  insignia  of  office,  were  found  among  the  dead. 
One  of  the  fair  Amazons  also  received  a  fatal  bullet  in  the  breast,  but  the  moment  she 
was  seen,  and  her  sex  was  recognized,  the  soldiers  bore  her  from  the  scene  of  death  to 
a  cottage  in  the  rear,  where  she  soon  expired. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  the  stockades^  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's 
column,  pushing  rapidly  forward  to  their  rear,  met  tlie  defeated  and  panic-struck  fugi- 
tives in  the  act  of  emerging  from  the  jungle,  and  crossing  the  Nawine  river  :  the  horse- 
artillery  was  instantly  unlimbered,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  crowded  fort. 
Another  of  the  Shan  ladies  was  here  observed  flying  on  horseback  with  the  defeated 
remnant  of  her  people ;  but  before  she  could  gain  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where 
a  friendly  forest  promised  safety  and  protection,  a  shrapnel  exploded  above  her  head, 
and  she  fell  from  her  horse  into  the  water*,  but  ivhether  killed,  or  only  frightened, 
could  not  be  ascertained,  as  she  was  immediately  borne  off  by  her  attendants. 

Pressed  as  we  are  for  space,  we  cannot  omit  another  extract. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  the  fire  commenced  from  our  batteries,  and  continued 
without  intermission,  and  with  great  effect,  for  nearly  two  hours,  by  which  time  the 
troops  intended  for  the  assault  were  embarked  in  boats,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Chads,  senior  naval  officer,  at  some  distance  above  the  place,  to  ensure  their 
not  being  carried  past  it  by  the  force  of  the  stream.  The  first  Bengal  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  his  Majesty's  thirteenth  and  thirty-eighth  regiments,  under  Lieutenant- 
Cok)nel  Sale,  was  directed  to  land  below  the  stockade,  and  attack  it  by  the  south-west 
angle,  while  three  brigades  were  ordered  to  land  above  the  place,  and  after  carrying 
some  outworks,  to  attack  it  by  the  northern  face.  Notwithstanding  every  previous 
arrangement,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  every  one  employed,  the  current,  together 
with  a  strong  northerly  wind,  carried  the  first  brigade,  under  all  the  fire  of  the  place, 
to  its  destined  point  of  attack,  before  the  other  brigades  could  reach  the  opposite  shore, 
and  being  soon  formed  under  the  partial  cover  of  a  shelving  bank,  without  waiting  a 
moment  for  the  co-operation  of  the  other  troops,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frith, 
(Lieutenant-Colonel  Sale  having  been  wounded  in  the  boats,)  moved  forward  to  the 
assault  with  a  steadiness  and  regularity  that  must  have  struck  awe  into  the  minds  of 
their  opponents ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  entered  by  escalade,  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  interior  of  the  works. 

A  prouder  or  more  gratifying  sight  has  seldom,  perhaps,  been  witnessed,  than  this 
mere  handful  of  gallant  fellows  driving  a  dense  multitude  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
armed  men  before  them,  from  works  of  such  strength,  that  even  Memiaboo,  contrary 
to  all  custom,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  leave  them  until  the  troops  were  in  the  act 
of  carrying  them.  The  other  brigades  cutting  in  upon  the  enemy's  retreat,  completed 
their  defeat ;  they  were  driven,  with  severe  loss,  from  all  their  stockades,  leaving  the 
whole  of  their  artillery  and  mihtary  stores  in  our  possession. 

Bat  these  examples  were  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  ohstinate 
courage  of  the  Burmans  ;    they  tried   another,  action,  were  a^OLVtL 
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defeated,  and  the  proud  court  of  Ava  sued  for  peace  to  an  army  of 
little  more  than  three  thousand  men,  advancing  on  its  capital.  The 
conclusion  is  well  known.  Ava  was  probably  saved,  and  the  soldiers 
were  most  grievously  disappointed,  for  they  had  formed  high  expec- 
tation of  the  riches  of  the  golden-footed  monarch,  and  looked  to  the 
fjlunder  of  his  capital  as  the  reward  of  all  their  toils. 

To  the  military  reader,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  served  in 
India,  this  work  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable ;  it  is  a  soldier's  journal, 
and,  in  the  early  parts  more  especially,  written  as  a  soldier's  journal 
ought  to  be — in  a  manly  and  unpretending  style.  There  is  one  defect, 
however,  which  we  must  notice,  and  that  more  particularly  as  the  in- 
formation withheld  must  have  been  within  the  author's  reach ;  there 
are  no  official  returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  nor  of  the  losses  by 
sickness ;  these  are  material  points,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
overlooked. 

The  general  reader  may  perhaps  be  disappointed  in  finding  so  little 
of  individual  anecdote  of  our  own  troops,  and  so  imperfect  an  account 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  be  amply  supplied  from  other  sources,  and  that  to  the 
account  of  Colonel  Symes,  Colonel  Francklin,  Mrs.  Judson,  Dr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Hough,  will  soon  be  added  other  sources  of  in- 
formation as  to  this  curious  race  of  half-civilized  savages.  Our  own 
impression,  indeed,  is  highly  in  their  favour;  they  no  doubt  have 
vices,  but  they  are  the  vices  of  their  state ;  to  compensate  these,  they 
are  hardy,  brave,  patient,  enterprising,  gay  and  witty.  Our  gallant 
author,  indeed,  does  not  appear  to  relish  tlie  style  of  Burmese 
oratory,  and  is  even  so  unjust  as  to  withhold  his  approbation  of  their 
wit.  The  following  concise  expos6  excites  the  major's  anger;  to  us  it^ 
appears  to  contain  the  very  essence  of  political  wisdom. 

^'  On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  a  Burmese  came  out  of  the  fort,  with 
a  piece  of  dirty  canvass,  containing  the  following  laconic  epistle  from 
the  Bandoola : — ^  In  war  we  find  each  other's  force ;  the  two  countries 
are  at  war  for  nothing,  and  we  know  not  each  other's  minds.' "     As  to 
the  dirty  canvass,  we  will  say  nothing  in  its  justification  ;  gilt  vellum^ 
hot-pressed  and  wirewove,  would  have  been  infinitely  nK)re  genteel 
and  diplomatic  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  all  the  collective  wisdom  of  all 
the   European   congresses,  would   have   contrived   so   true,  so  com- 
prehensive, or  so  philosophical  a  note.     Perhaps  there  may  have  been 
a  little  jealousy  in  the  case ;  for  in  the  next  example  which  we  shall 
quote,  the  gallant  secretary,  who  no  doubt  prided  himself  on  the 
delicate  finesse  of  his   disatch  is  thrown  completely  into  the  back 
ground  by  the  witty  answer  of  his  barbarous  adversary.   At  the  taking' 
of  Melloone,  cash  to  the  amount  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
rupees  was  found  in  the  house  of  Prince  Memiaboo ;   "  but  what 
was  of  still  more  consequence,  as  affording  undeniable  proof  of  the 
treacherous  and  perfidious  conduct  of  the  prince,  Wongees,  and  their 
government,  during  the  late  proceedings,  both  the  English  and  Bur« 
mese  copies  of  the  treaty  were  also  found  in  the  house,  just  in  the 
same  state  as  when  signed  and  sealed  at  the  meeting  of  the  3d." 

Memiaboo  and  his  beaten  army  retired  from  the  scene  of  their  disasters  with  all 
possible  baste,  and  the  British  commander  prepared  to  follow  him  up  without  delay ;. 
i>«fore,  howerer,  commenciDig  hii  mardi,  he  despatched  a  messenger  with  the  unratified 
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treaty,  to  the  Kee  Wongee,  as  Well  to  show  tl>e  Bunnese  chiefs  that  their  perfidy  i^as 
discovered,  as  to  give  them  the  means  of  still  performing  their  engagements;  bat 
merely  telling  the  latter,  in  his  note,  that  in  the  hurry  of  departure  from  Melloone,  he 
had  foi^tten  a  document  which  he  might  now  find  more  useful  and  acceptable  to  his 
government,  than  they  had  a  few  days  previously  considered  it.  The  Wongee  and  his 
oolleague  politely  returned  their  best  thanks  for  the  paper,  but  observed  that  the  same 
hurry  which  had  caused  the  loss  of  the  treaty,  had  compelled  them  to  leave  behind  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which  they  also  much  regretted,  and  which  they  were  sure  the 
British  general  only  waited  an  opportunity  of  returning. 

We  will  quote  a  third  example  from  a  different  authority.  "  They 
[the  Burmausl  are  slaves  of  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  viewed  as  a  mark 
of  treason  to  dissent  in  this  respect  (religion)  from  his  will.  Thus, 
when  the  keen  reasoners  and  disputants  among  their  doctors  could  not 
gainsay  the  zeal,  talents,  and  Christian  doctrine  of  Mr.  Judson,  and 
applied  to  the  liheral-minded  Maywoon  Mia-day-iuim  to  interfere, 
and  send  him  away,  asserting  that,  by  means  of  Moung-shway-quongy 
a  convert,  every  endeavour  was  making  *  to  turn  the  priests*  rice-pot 
bottom  upward,'  he  calmly  replied,  *  What  consequence  ?  Let  the 
priests  turn  it  back  again.* "  Happy  had  it  been  for  mankind,  for 
£urope  in  all  ages,  for  France  and  Ireland  in  the  present,  if  all  rulers 
had  been  as  wise  as  Maywoon  Mia-day-mim,  and  had  left  the  clergy 
to  take  care  of  their  own  provision,  which  no  doubt  they  would  have 
done  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  or  military  arm.  Let  us  add  one 
short  maxim  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Burmese  Viceroy :  "  Rice-pots  are 
never  so  apt  to  turn  bottom  upwards  as  when  they  are  over-full  and 
flowing  over.^'  We  only  give  the  text,  the  Church  of  Ireland  must 
supply  the  commentary:  but  before  we  quit  the  subject,  we  must  take 
the  occasion  of  doing  the  Indian  government  the  justice  to  say,  that 
with  all  their  mismanagement,  they  have  had  the  prudence  to  leave 
the  rice-pots  to  themselves  in  spite  of  the  Evangelicals,  who  would  faia 
dip  their  fingers  in  the  pan,  though  they  should  throw  an  empire  into 
hot  water  by  overturning  it.  Our  settlements  in  Ava  will  afford 
tempting  occasion  to  these  gentry ;  the  people,  by  all  account,  hold 
their  refigious  opinions  by  as  slight  a  tenure  as  the  clergy,  who  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  changed 
their  religion  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  then  not  much  less  despotic 
than  the  golden-footed  monarch.  It  was  not  in  Birmah  only,  that  to 
dbsent  from  the  opinions  of  the  Prince  was  viewed  as  a  mark  of 
treason,  or  that  "  then  he  is  worthy  of  death/*  was  the  appropriate 
sentence  of  an  unauthorised  convert  from  the  existing,  or  an  obstinate 
adherent  to  the  late  established,  religion ;  befoi*c  we  condemn  the 
indifference  of  the  semi-barbarous  Burmese,  let  us  re-peruse  a  page  or 
two  of  our  own  histoiy.  In  another  point  Ava  will  suit  the  mis- 
sionaries well — the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  a  begging  priest- 
hood. How  they  will  like  the  law,  that  the  Rhahan  must  make  no 
noise  when  he  comes  for  his  offering,*  is  a  different  question. 

•  **  The  Rhahans  are  allowed  to  eat  erery  thing  they  receive  as  a  present,  provided 
it  be  ready  dressed  ;  for  they  neVer  kindle  a  fire,  for  fear,  of  destroying  some  insect. 
On  professingt  the  phongie,  or  novice,  is  told,  that  his  first  duty  consists  in  eating  that 
food  only  which  is  procored  by  the  labour  and  motion  of  the  mnscles  of  the  feet.  What 
is  meant  is  this  :  Every  morning,  as  soon  as  they  can  distinguish  the  veins  on  their 
hands,  the  tlabhans  issue  from  their  convents,  and  spread  themselves  all  over  the 
Dcigfabouring  streets  and  villages ;  as  they  pass  al  ng,  they  stop  at  different  doors,  but 
without  saying  a  word.    If  the  people  of  the  house  are  disposed  to  be  charitable,  at 
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'■  We  are  obliged  to  conclude  somewhat  abruptly,  leaving  many  in- 
teresting points  untouched  ;  on  some  of  these  the  reader  will  find 
incidental  information  in  the  Narrative  of  Major  Snodgrass ;  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  Burmese  empire  is,  however,  still  a  desideratum. 
Should  it  ever  appear,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall  return  to 
the  subject,  and  make  amends  for  our  present  omissions- 


THE  BLUE  MAN. 


And  why  should  not  there  be  a  blue  man  as  well  as  a  blue  wo- 
man ?  If  there  be  a  blue  stocking  in  one  sex,  why  should  there  not 
be  a  blue  gaiter  in  the  other  ?  Blue  is  an  epithet  hitherto  always 
applied  to  women  ;  but  when  did  nature  ever  confine  a  species  to  one 
sex  ? '  if  there  be  a  female  blue,  of  course  there  must  be  a  male  blue, 
and  they  generally  herd  together,  and  are  always  to  be  found  together ; 
and  everybody  is  acquainted  with  a  blue  man,  though  no  one  as  yet 
has  known  him  by  that  name.  When  I  say  there  are  men  blues,  of 
course  I  do  not  mean  a  great  he-guardsman,  who  never  wrote  a  book 
io  his  life,  or  even  contributed  to  an  album.  Still  less  do  I  mean  a  real 
literary  man,  who  has  written  a  readable  book,  and  may  contribute  to 
some  magazine.  The  man  I  mean  is  something  above  a  mere  collector 
of  autographs  for  ladies,  though,  of  course,  he  possesses  a  collection  ; 
and  beyond  a  mere  copier  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  into  an  album,  though 
he  undoubtedly  contributes  his  "  original  stanzas,"  or  impromptu 
sonnet.  A  female  blue  can  hardly  exist  without  a  male  blue,  to  whom 
she  looks  up  for  her  daily  bread  of  flattery ;  and  admires  his  talents 
in  proportion  as  he  exaggerates  hers.  But  if  a  female  blue  cannot  ex- 
ist without  a  male  blue,  certainly  there  could  be  no  male  blue  without 
a  female  blue,  because  from  her,  and  from  no  other,  does  he  derive  his 
very  existence,  name,  and  ftftne.  He  is  completely  out  of  the  pale  of 
any  other  society,  being  much  too  shallow  for  men  of  talent  and 
thought,  too  deep  for  those  who  have  none.  He  has  no  pursuit  or 
conversation  in  common  with  the  generality  of  young  men,  who  either 
think  him  a  bore  or  a  coxcomb  (I  think  him  both)  ;  his  element,  then, 
is  the  drawing-room  of  a  literary  lady.  There  you  may  see  him  about 
the  hour  of  nine  in  the  evening,  (he  is  not  often  asked  at^the  more 
valued  hour  of  seven,)  before  the  gentlemen  have  come  up  from  the 
dining-room,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  ladies  have  left 
it,  stationed  with  his  back  against  the  mantel-piece,  his  general  posi- 
tion, either  playing  with  the  chimney  ornaments,  or  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  or  with  a  new  book,  or  a  scrap  of  poetized  paper  he  is  going 

have  not  already  given  away  all  that  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a  persoti, 
generally  the  mistress  of  the  house,  comes  out,  puts  the  ready-dressed  provisions  into 
the  subiet,  and  the  Rhahan  goes  on  in  silence,  without  returning  thanks,  nor.  does  he 
ever  solicit  for  any  thing,  should  it  not  be  convenient  or  agreeable  for  the  family  to 
bestow  alms:  but  after  standing  for  a  few  minutes,  proceeds  on  his  rounds.  So  nice 
are  they  in  this  paiticular,  that  it  is  deemed  sinful  for  a  Rhahan,  on  such  occasions, 
to  cough,  or  make  any  signal  by  which  he  might  he  supposed  to  put  the  laity  in  mind 
of  their  duty." 
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to  read  from,  but  generally  beating  emphatic  time  to  his  words  with  a 
mother-of-pearl  paper-cutter.  There  he  stands,  with  a  levee  of  ladies 
clustering  about  him,  like  the  Pleiades,  the  object  to  which  each  lan- 
guishing or  eager  eye  is  turned  ;  that  is,  when  it  is  not  turned  upwards, 
in  eloquent  admiration  of  his  "  beautiful  sentiments/'  He  talks  to 
them  like  an  encyclopaedia,  (which  book,  by  the  bye,  is  a  very  favour- 
ite and  convenient  study  of  his,)  but  for  the  most  part  disdaining  the 
common  everyday  topic  of  "  the  beautiful  character  of  so  and  so  in 
Scott's  last  novel ; "  takes  his  stand  on  the  reviews,  as  common  a  position 
certainly,  but  a  higher  one  in  the  sphere  of  ladies'  literary  conversation. 
It  is  a  received  rule  with  blue  men  to  get  up  the  Reviews,  for  there  they  are 
always  safe  ;  they  are  an  easy  abstract  of  the  literature  of  the  day ;  a 
short  cut  to  knowledge,  and  always  afford  a  ready  subject  for  conver- 
sation. However  the  Blue  Man  at  the  mantel-piece,  whenever  I  have 
strayed  into  the  drawing-room  and  observed  him,  does  not  always  give 
his  fair  auditory  a  dissertation  on  this  and  that  article,  or  a  refutation 
of  this  or  that  argument ;  that  might  be  very  dull  to  them,  and  very 
unsatisfactory  to  himself.  He  may,  perhaps,  eulogize  a  sentiment,  or 
refer  to  a  "  beautiful  passage,"  or  repeat  a  good  thing  of  Sydney 
SmitVs,  which  he  has  got  up,  but  chiefly  does  he  tell  to  his  inquiring 
and  admiring  crowd  who  wrote  this  and  who  wrote  that ;  what  are  the 
numbers,  and  the  names,  and  the  talent,  in  the  new  dynasty  of  the 
Quarterly.;  or,  perhaps,  the  alterations  he  suggested  to  young  Macau!ay 
in  his  ^*  really  very  tolerable  article  "  in  the  Edinburgh.  Being  fond 
of  great  names,  which  give  him  the  semblance  of  a  great  man,  he 
opens  yet  wider  the  starry  eyes  of  his  constellation  of  listeners,  making 
them  fixed  stars,  as  he  tells  them  how  his  friend  Southey  called  on 
him  at  breakfast  the  other  day,  and  hurried  him  off  without  his  second 

cup  of  tea  to  ,  in  order  to  look  over  a  manuscript  of *s: 

He  tells  them  how  often  and  how  vainly  Colburn,  and,  indeed,  Camp- 
bell himself,  had  begged  he  would  give  them  another  article  for  the 
New  Monthly;  but  indeed  he  had  no  time  now.  He  hints  that  a  man 
may  pickup  a  good  deal,  and  with  very  little  trouble, by  contributing 
to  "  these  magazines."  He  used  to  do  so  when  he  first  came  to  town, 
but  now  other  and  higher  matters  (he  must  not  say  what  just  at  present) 
prevented  him  thinking  of  these  things.  Sinner  and  slave  that  he  is,  not  one 
penny  of  any  body's  money  did  he  ever  touch.  Not  one  line  of  his  ever  ap- 
peared in  print,  save  in  "  poet's  corner,"  or  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
some  newspaper ;  but  in  his  drawers,  if  any  body  would  take  the  trouble 
to  look,  they  would  find  sundry  rolls  of  MS.,  tied  up  with  tape  ;  and  in 
his  desk  would  be  found  (if  he  has  not  burnt  them,  but  kept  them  as 
autographs  of  celebrated  editors  and  publishers,)  various  notes,  which 
run  in  the  following  easy,  unformal,  and  friendly  style : — 

"  The  Editor  of  the presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 

,  and  is  obliged  by  his  polite  offer  of  the  accompanying  article. 

There  are   objections,  however,  as  regards  its  suiting  the  pages  of  the 

" so  well  as  some  others  which  have  preceded  it,  and  of  which 

an  abundant  stock  remains  on  hand.  It  is,  therefore,  returned  with 
acknowledgments."  This  letter  is  no  fiction,  but  a  real  verbatim  copy 
of  one,  which  a  blue  cousin  of  mine  showed  me  with  a  little  degree 
of  pride,  at  what  he  deemed  the  attention  and  politeness  of  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  magazines,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  offer  another  ar-i 
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tide,  which  he  was  sure^  from  the  cirility  of  that  note,  would  be  fa* 
vourably  received. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Blue  Man  mast  be 
an  accomplished  liar,  and  that's  a  pity,  because,  as  to  his  profession, 
Jie  is  generally  a  popular  preacher  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  a  young  bar- 
rister. But  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  there  are  more  blue  popular 
preachers  than  blue  barristers ;  the  former  are  more  in  the  habit  of 
living  upon  ladies*  smiles,  sometimes,  indeed,  upon  their  tears.  The 
complexion  of  a  Blue  Man  is  generally  fair,  blue  eyes,  of  course,  and 
light  hair ;  though  I  have  known  them  dark,  with  dark  hair,  and  then 
they  are  generally  very  sallow,  and  t)ie  cast  of  their  countenance  me- 
lancholy, that  is,  interesting. 

Perhaps  a  history  of  the  early  education,  habits,  and  manners  of  a 
Blue  Man  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  philosophic  reader.  I  can 
give  it  partly ;  yet  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  I  take  too  much  upon 
myself,  and  write  too  fluently  on  a  subject  I  am  not  acquainted  with : 
but  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  know  all  about  the  matter.  I  have 
been  behind  the  scenes  ;  I  will  tell  you  how.  I  have  a  cousin,  of  whom 
1  hinted  somewhat,  who  is  a  decided  Blue  Man,  and  a  very  fine  and  fair 
specimen  of  the  species  in  question.  I  was  at  the  same  school  with  him 
when  he  was  about  ten,  and  I  a  year  and  a  half  older.  He  was  a  pale, 
rather  sickly  and  sallow  boy ;  with  that  hasty,  peevish  expression  of 
countenance,  and  mistrustful,  unsociable  manner,  which  made  me  and 
other  boys  always  long  to  lick  him ;  and  so  we  did,  though  he  was  my 
cousin.  He  had  the  character  of  muzzing  a  good  deal ;  but  after  all, 
it  was  not  at  his  lessons ;  there  we  did  him  wrong  ;  but  I  found  out  af- 
terwards it  was  at  those  abominable  efforts  of  juvenile  genius  which 
mothers  delight  in  so*  much.  Copies  of  bad  verses ;  most  heroic 
essays  about  «Fupiter,  Hannibal,  or  the  Trojan  war ;  and  sometimes  a 
play,  according  to  his  notions  of  one.  As  to  his  mother,  it  was  the  old 
story  over  again.  She  showei  this  nonsense  to  her  friends  in  the  boy's 
presence,  gave  him  sweetmeats  for  his  precocious  compositions,  and 
paid  him  a  penny  a  line  for  his  poetry.  Thus  encouraged,  all  these 
proofs  of  genius  accumulated  in  his  brain  and  on  his  paper,  so  much 
as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  push  Latin  and  Greek  from  their  stools.  I 
lost  sight  of  him  after  the  space  of  two  years,  being  taken  away 
from  school,  where  I  left  him  to  his  literature  and  lollipops. 

The  next  time  I  fell  in  with  him  was  at  College,  where  he  contributed 
to  the  Cambridge  Chronicle ;  drank  nearly  a  dozen  of  white  wine  du- 
ring his  three  years ;  consumed  a  great  deal  of  tea ;  read  mitgazines, 
and  wrote  for  them  without  success ;  filled  albums  with  rhymes  and 
beautiful  extracts  in  prose;  visited  a  banker's'  family,  with  whose 
daughter  he  commenced  a  literary  flirtation,  and  tanght  her  the 
principles  of  Spurzheim  ;  gave  literary  tea-parties,  with  wax  candles 
and  lemonade;  got  up  speeches  for  the  Union,  and  shirked  the 
replies  ;  wrote  a  five-act  tragedy,  consequently  complained  of  the 
stupidity  of  managers;  wore  out  a  great  many  caps  and  gowns, 
for  be  seldom  sported  beaver ;  wrote  for  all  the  prizes,  and  wrote  to  all 
his  friends  to  come  and  hear  him  recite  them — always,  unfortunately, 
was  very  near  getting  them ;  was  joint  editor  of  a  wretched  weekly 
pamphlet,  which  died  a  miserable  death  three  weeks  after  its  birth  ; 
took  a  poor  degree,  took  his  leave,  and,  finally,  took  orders. 
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J  next  saw  him  at  a  lai^^  coantry-house  of  an  uncle  of  ours,  in  which  a 
large  winter  party  was  congregated ;  and  then  his  great  ambition  was 
to  be  thought  a  reading  and  a  knowing,  and  what  is  generally  called 
a  remarkably  clever  young  man  ;  for  which  purpose  thei*e  were  always 
a  great  many  books  missing  from  the  library,  which  he  carried  up  into 
his  bedroom  ;  and  took  care  the  people  in  the  house  should  hear  him" 
taking  out  his  fire  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morning.  The  housemaid  no 
doubt  saw  his  tomes,  and  wondered  at  his  learning  and  late  hours ; 
probably  told  it  in  the  servants*  hall>  and  privately  it  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  guests.  I  can*t  conceive  how  he  contrived  to  procure  such  a 
large  correspondence  as  he  had.  Every  morning  at  breakfast  the 
servant  brought  him  such  a  pile  of  letters,  as  made  every  body  think 
him  a  very  happy  man,  perhaps  a  great  man  ;  certainly  a  man  of  some^ 
consequence.  These  letters  he  used  to  receive  with  an  air  of  concern  ^ 
look  over  their  directions  and  post  marks ;  then  gravely,  but  ostenta- 
tiously, (for  he  always  put  the  franks  uppermost,)  lay  them  down  by 
the  side  of  his  plate,  till  breakfast  was  over,  when  he  would  agaia 
look  at  their  directions  and  post  marks,  thrust  them  into  his  pocket, 
and  march  into  the  library  to  read  his  probable  nothings.  He  never 
rode  out  with  us,  for  he  could  not  ride,  the  wretch  !  he  never  went  out 
shooting,  for  he  said  it  was  cruel,  and  some  ladies  smiled  approba- 
tion at  his  tenderness ;  he  never  played  billiards,  and  the  only  game 
he  condescended  to  play  was  chess.  Scene  the  fourth  and  j^st 
of  this  strange  eventful  history  is  laid  'in  London.  Thither  he  went„ 
sent  by  his  anxious  mother,  who  was  convinced  he  would  make  a  great 
display  in  the  metropolis.  He  took  lodgings,  after  ample  instructions 
from  his  careful  parent,  to  look  after  his  tea  and  sugar ;  to  lock  up  the 
one,  and  take  care  the  mice  did  not  soil  tlie  other ;  to  have  an  eye  on 
the  lodging-house  maid,  that  she  might  not  pilfer  his  pens  or  sealing- 
wax  :  to  buy  his  own  candles,  to  take  care  his  linen  was  well  aired,  and 
to  write  home  a  long  letter  once  a  week» 

By  an  introduction  to  Murray  and  a  subscription  to  Colburn's ;  by^a 
plausibility  of  manner,  and  a  volubility  of  tongue ;  by  some  little- 
talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  assurance,  he  contrived  to  pick  up  much 
literary  gossip.  He  knew  what  publications  were  coming  out;  found 
out  the  writers  of  different  articles  in  reviews  and  magazines :  twice 
walked  down  Bond-street  in  company  with  Moore,  "  Tommy  Moore," 
as  he   always  called  him  in  company ;  breakfasted  once  with        ■■.. 

,  and  was  asked  to  a  tea  party  at  Mrs.  B.'s ;  and  thus  furnished 

with  lili^rary  news,  with  topics  to  enlarge  upon,  and  matter  for  boast- 
ing, he  became  the  kind  of  mantel-piece  Blue  Man,  I  endeavoured,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  describe  ;  a  sort  of  literary  pedlar,  who  was  ever 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  female  customers,  eager  and  anxious  for  his 
wares ;  or,  to  speak  more  sublimely,  like  Saturn  with  a  luminous  coro- 
net of  circling  beauties, shining  and  shone  upon. 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  to  me  was  tlie  glibness  and  facility 
with  which  he  used  to  bring  out,  twenty  in  a  minute,  the  names  of  all 
who  ever  figured  in  modern  print,  or  were  given  credit  for  a  grain  of 
talent ;  his  nature,  however,  always  made  him  give  the  preference  to 
female  genius.  He  was  intimate  with  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  had  danced 
(I  mean  he  said  so)  with  all  her  younger  sisters.     L.  E.  L.  had 
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often  shown  him  her  p^ms  before  publication  ;  and  the  secret  of  her 
love  he  was  well  acquainted  with ;  and  that  put  me  in  mind  that  he 
once,  but  once  only,  hinted  he  was  the  cause  of  the  Ennuy^e's  melan- 
choly and  wanderings.  At  Hampstead  he  had  dined  with  Miss 
Benger  and  drank  tea  with  Miss  Baillie,  where  he  met  Miss  Aikin, 
who  introduced  him  to  somebody  else.  His  library  was  full  of  presen- 
tation copies.  Mrs.  H.  Moore  had  given  him  her  "  Practical  Piety," 
and  Mrs.  Opie  her  '^  Lying  in  all  its  Branches.'^  I  never  saw  the 
effect  of  the  first  in  his  conduct ;  and  his  picture  would  make  a  good 
illustrative  frontispiece  to  the  latter.  But  let  me  leave  him  to  his 
mantel-piece,  his  lady  lectures,  and  his  seven  cups  of  tea,  which  he 
drinks  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  say  no  more.  My  blue 
cousin  would  look  black  enough  if  he  thought  I  had  been  taking  his 
likeness — only  my  great  safety  is,  that  his  vanity  would  never  allow 
him  to  recognise  himself  as  the  original  of  the  picture,  and  I  am 
content  he  should  not — Requiescat  in  pace. 

L.  L. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LAMENT  FOR  JANUARY.  1827. 

The  year  commenced  with  signs  of  grief — 
The  Duke  of  York  beyond  relief ! 
The  Guards  and  Tenth  sent  off  to  fight. 
Lament  their  own  and  Prince's  plight — 
The  nation,  too,  the  thoughts  abhor 
Of  plunging  in  another  war  ; 
And  grieve  to  think  that  Canning's  speech 
May  be  the  cause  of  Europe's  breach — 
The  Premier  ^self  regrets  his  slips, 
Erases  words,  and  dams  his  lips. 
The  army  weeps  the  Royal  Marshal, 
And  dreads  a  patron  far  more  partial — 
The  City,  too,  is  plunged  in  woe, 
"  His  Highness  and  the  funds  so  low  *' — 
The  gamblers  in  high  life  are  sad, 
"  His  Highness  and  their  case  so  bad." 
The  fifth  his  Royal  Highness  died, 
And  not  a  single  eye  was  dried — 
The  sixths  the  Times  and  other  papers 
Exposed  the  Prince's  fonner  capers : 
And  then  they  donn'd  the  sable  borders. 
To  pass  their  sentence,  like  Recorders — 
Same  day,  old  Christmas*  feast  was  kept. 
And  those  who  could  not  keep  it,  wept. 
No  bounds  assuage  the  nation's  grief ! 
Full  fourteen  pence  a  pound  is  beef. 
They  weep  at  once  the  price  of  pork. 
And  death  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  York. 
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The  Theatres  were  closed  two  nights, 

And  all  the  actors  grieved,  poor  wights  I 

Othello  then  was  play'd  by  Kean, 

And  numbers  wept  the  strangling  scene. 

Oh !  will  our  sorrows  know  no  end  ? 

All  classes  weep  the  General  friend  ; 

'Tis  said,  too,  that  weVe  bound  to  wear 

A  six  weeks'  mourning  for  our  care. 

Our  tailors,  too,  enhance  these  woes. 

By  charging  double  for  black  clothes. — 

The  fourteenth  came  a  hurricane. 

That  did  much  damage  on  the  main. 

Two  hundred  feet  of  London  Dock 

Fell  in,  and  caused  a  mighty  shock. — 

The  fifteenth  day,  a  sad  report 

O'ei-whelm'd  with  grief  the  Chancery  Court. 

In  cause  Lucena  versus  Crawford, 

The  Counsel  'self  refused  to  jaw  for't. 

So  long  ago  he'd  done  his  part. 

That  nought  had  been  retain'd  by  Hart — 

From  t'other's  brain  the  case  was  worn, 

And  nought  could  be  more  dim  than  Home, 

Sixteenth,  Long  Wellesley's  case  came  on,  ^ 

He  weeps  his  Prince  and  children  gone. 

Same  day,  in  mourning  for  his  Prince, 

Whose  loss  these  general  woes  evince. 

Our  grave  Recorder  donn'd  his  cap. 

And  doom'd  to  death  an  eight-year  chap ; 

And  twenty  others,  who  bemoan 

The  death  of  Frederick — and  their  own. 

Ah  me  !  what  woe  and  troubles  wait 

Upon  a  Prince's  funeral  state  ! 

'Twere  vain  to  tell  the  pangs  endured 

By  thousands  in  the  mob  immured  ; 

The  shoes  and  pockets  lost  or  pick'd, 

The  women  trampled  on  or  kick'd — 

All,  too,  to  testify  our  grief 

For  him,  our  late  Commanding  Chief! 

What  numbers  crowded  to  his  bier. 

And  graced  his  burial  with — good  cheer ! 

And  spent  along  the  road  such  sums  ! 

And  mourn'd — the  want  of  muffled  drums  ! 

The  King  himself  is  gone  to  Brighton — 

Excuse  me — ^but  I  cannot  write  on. 

The  dire  calamity  absorbs 

All  thoughts,  and  steeps  in  tears  thfeso  orbs. 

Eheu  ! 
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NEWLY  DISCOVERED  DISINFECTANTS.* 

M.  Labarraque,  a  chemist  in  Paris,  has  discovered  a  Dew  appli- 
cation of  certain  chemical  substances,  which  is  likely  to  prove  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  science  has  as  yet  conferred  upon  humanity. 
If  the  promises,  which  the  present  state  of  the  experiments  hold  out, 
are  fulfilled,  the  name  of  the  philanthropical  discoverer  must  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  that  of  Jenner. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragenaent  of  National 
Industry  in  France,  declared  as  a  subject  for  competition,  the  means 
of  destroying  the  insalubrity  attendant  upon  what  is  called,  in  French, 
Vart  du  boyaudier,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  art  of  preparing  the  intes- 
tines of  animals  for  the  use  of  the  musical  instrument-maker,  and 
the  other  purposes  for  which  catgut  and  strings  of  the  same  kind  are 
employed.  The  object  was  proposed  in  the  following  terms :  "To 
find  a  chemical  or  mechanical  process  to  remove  the  mucous  mem^ 
branes  of  the  intestines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gut  strings, 
without  employing  maceration^  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent  putrefaction'^  This  prize  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  Police,  to  whom  the  charge  of  guarding  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  French  metropolis  is  committed.  Some  partial  trials 
had  already  led  to  the  belief,  that  a  skilful  use  of  alkaline  lixivia 
arid  acid  baths,  might  afford  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  prize  of  1,600  francs  was  adjudged  to  M.  Laban*aque,  on  the 
30th  October,  1822.  His  memoir  remained  six  months  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  who  could  not  find  out  the  disinfecting 
process,  until  they  had  witnessed  its  effects  on  more  than  a  thousand 
ox  intestines  in  full  putrefaction. 

The  process  was  next  applied  to  the  disinfecting  of  corpses  ;  which, 
by  the  application  of  M.  Labarraque's  method,  are  immediately  de- 
prived of  their  offensive  odour,  and  their  putrescency  checked.  The 
Council  of  Health  at  Paris  adopted  the  plan ;  and  the  Prefect  of 
Police  caused  all  the  bodies  deposited  at  the  Morgue,  to  be  conserved 
by  the  application  of  M.  Labarraque's  disinfectants. 

The  process  was  next  applied  to  the  purification  of  lazarettos,  mer- 
chaiidize  in  quarantine,  and  the  persons  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  pas- 
sengers of  ships.  It  was  found  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  disease 
by  infection. 

The  method  of  M.  Labarraque  excited  considerable  attention  among 
the  scientific  men  of  France,  who  unanimously  acknowledged  its  effi- 
cacy in  the  cases  already  alluded  to.  Its  extensive  and  still  more 
useful  application  to  the  cure  of  disease  in  all  cases  of  disorgani- 
zation in  the  living  being,  was  as  yet  only  the  subject  of  experiment. 
For  the  obligations,  however,  which  it  was  already  certain  the  world 


*  An  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Chlorurets  of  Oxide  of  Sodium  and  of  Lime,  as  powerful 
Disinfecting  Agents,  and  of  the  Chloruret  of  Oxide  of  Sodium,  more  especially  as  a 
Remedy  of  considerable  Efficacy  in  the  Treatment  of  Hospital  Gangrene  ;  Phagedenic, 
Syphilitic,  and  ill-conditioned  Ulcers  ;  Mortifications,  and  various  other  Diseases.  De- 
dicated, by  Permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel.  By  Thomas  Alcock, 
JNIember  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  ;  Member  of  the  Medical  and 
Chiiurgical  Society,  &c.  &c.    London.    1837.    8vo. 
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owed  to  the  ingctiuity  and  the  philanthropy  of  M.  Labarmque,  in  1825 
the  Royal  Institute  of  France  decreed  to  the  author  of  the  discovery 
of  the  disinfecting  properties  of  the  chlorurets,  a  prize  of  three 
thousand  francs,  which  he  received  on  the  20th  June^  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  that  learned  body. 

M.  Labarraque,  in  speaking  of  the  extended  application  of  his  dis- 
coveries, observes  that  '^  It  was  doubtless  a  very  happy  circumstance 
to  have  arrested  animal  decomposition,  and  to  have  annihilated,  as  it 
were,  several  causes  of  death :  for  who  is  not  aware  of  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  putrefied  animal  emanations  diffused  in  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  and  carrying  with  them  the  germ  of  mortal  diseases? 
But  there  remained  something  still  more  fortunate :  it  was  that  of 
finding  the  possibility  of  arresting  decomposition  in  the  living  body. 
J  have  had  the  happiness  to  observe  this  prodigy  performed  by  the 
application  of  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium  to  wounds.'^ 

The  term  chloruret  is  the  English  form  of  the  French  word, 
chlorure.  The  chloruret  of  the  oxide  of  sodium  may  also  be  desig- 
nated as  the  chloruret  of  soda,  or  the  chloride  of  soda.  The  chlo- 
ruret of  lime,  formerly  called  the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  is  sometimes 
also  termed  the  chloride  of  lime.  The  instructions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  substances,  according  to  the  different  uses  for  which  they 
are  intended,  shall  be  given  towards  the  end  of  this  article.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  detail  from  Mr.  Alcoek's  publication,  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  the  more  remarkable  in- 
stances and  cases  of  the  application  of  these  chlorurets  as  disin- 
fectants. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  effects  of  a  solution  of  chloruret 
of  lime,  on  a  corpse  in  a  high  state  of  putrefaction ;  and  which,  after 
being  interred  for  a  month,  was  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  judicial 
examination.  Mr.  Alcock  has  translated  the  official  report,  which 
gives  a  clear  account  of  the  case. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  authorised  statement  of  this  remarkable  case. 
"  Report  of  an  examioation  of  a  dead  body,  made  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney 

of  the  King,  the  1st  August,  1823,  by  Messrs.  Orfila,  Hennelle,  Gerdy,  and 

Leseur.    Drawn  up  by  M.  Hennelle. 

"  The  1st  Augast  1823,  at  the  request  of  the  King's  Attorney,  professor  Orfila  and 
Messrs.  Lesuettr,  Gerdy,  and  myself,  met  at  the  cemetery  of  Fere-Lachaise^  there  to 
make  the  examination  of  the  body  of  the  said  Bourcier,  who  died  a  month  since.  At 
half'past  seven  in  the  morning  the  exhumation  of  the  corpse  was  proceeded  with :  it 
exhaled  an  infections  odour  ;  it  remained  till  half-past  ten  o*cIock  upon  the  ground  and 
out  of  its  coffin,  the  persons  who  were  to  prove  its  identity  not  having  yet  arrived* 
The  temperature  was  from  17  to  12  degrees  of  the  centrigrade  thermometer  {"zz  about 
65^  or  6^  Fahr.)  Then  the  body  was  carried  to  a  large  and  well-aired  place,  that 
tlie  examination  might  be  made  as  conveniently  and  salubriously  as  possible*  The 
odour  became  still  |more  insupportable ;  the  corpse  had  become  swollen  in  a  very  ma- 
nifest degree  since  it  was  taken  out  of  the  ground ;  it  would  therefore  be  important, 
in  a  similar  case,  to  make  the  examination  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  began  by 
making  aspersions  upon  the  subject  with  chloruret  of  lime  dissolved  in  water :  this 
liquor,  which  had  been  proposed  by  M.  Labarraque,  apothecary  (see  the  1st  volume 
of  the  Archives,)  produced  a  marvellous  effect ;  for  scarcely  bad  a  few  aspersions  been 
made,  before  the  mfected  odour  was  instantaneously  destroyed,  and  it  became  possi- 
ble to  begin  the  operation." 

The  presence  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic  in  the  intestines  was  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt.  The  man's  wife  and  her  paramour,  a  Greek, 
were  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him.    The  woman  was  tried  and 
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acquitted   through   defect   of   evidence — the   Greek    had   made   his 
escape. 

We  shall  now  give  M.  Laharraque*s  directions  for  proceeding  to 
disinfect  a  putrefying  corpse. 

*'  Befoie  approaching  a  corpse  in  putrefaction,  a  tub  should  be  procured  in  which 
may  be  put  a  load  of  water  (24  litres,  about  49  pints) ;  pour  into  this  flagon  half  a 
kilograxnme(z=l  lb.  1  oz.  10^  dr.  avoirdupois)  of  the  chloruret  of  lime,  and  stir  the 
mixture. 

"  Dip  a  sheet  in  the  water  contained  in  the  tub,  and  unfold  it  so  as  to  be  able  to 
withdraw  it  with  facility,  and  particularly  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  extend  it  very  quickly 
over  the  corpse. 

"  To  effect  this,  let  two  persons  open  the  sheet  and  place  it  in  the  liquid,  holdiogr 
the  ends  upon  the  edges  of  the  tub :  let  this  be  carried  to  the  side  of  the  body  in 
putrefaction,  and  at  the  same  instant  let  the  wet  sheet  be  drawn  out  of  the  tub  and 
laid  over  the  body. 

**  Soon  afterwards  the  putrid  odour  ceases. 

**  If  blood  or  any  other  fluid  proceeding  from  the  dead  body  have  flowed  upon  the 
ground,  pour  upon  this  liquid  one  or  two  glassfulls  of  the  chlorureted  water ;  stir  with 
a  broom, — and  the  putrid  odour  will  disappear. 

"  This  operation,  however,  ought  not  to  be  thus  performed  wlienever  the  liquids 
spilled  upon  the  ground  may  become  the  subject  of  a  chemical  analysis  :  in  this  case 
the  greatest  quantity  possible  should  be  carefully  collected  ;  and  it  is  when  this  has 
been  effected  that  the  disinfection  of  the  ground  should  be  performed  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned. 

**  If  the  infection  have  spread  in  the  neighbouring  places,  in  the  corridors,  stairs, 
&c.  the  infected  places  are  to  be  sprinkled  with  one  or  two  glasses  of  liquid  chloruret 
of  lime,  and  the  fetid  odour  will  cease. 

"  Care  must  be  taken  to  moisten  frequently  with  the  liquid  contained  in  the  tub,  the 
sheet  which  covers  the  corpse :  the  reproduction  of  the  putrid  odour  will  be  thus 
prevented. 

"As  soon  as  the  body  has  been  removed,  the  sheet  which  has  served  for  the  disin- 
fection should  be  washed  in  large  quantities  of  water,  dried  and  folded.'' 

It  is  evident  that  the  process  may  be  applied  in  cases  where  it  is 
required  to  preserve  a  corpse  from  putrefaction,  either  for  the  pur- 
poses of  lying  in  state,  or  remaining  for  the  inspection  of  relatives. 
The  body  of  the  late  King  of  France,  Louis  XVIII.  was  presented 
to  the  public,  to  use  the  French  phrase,  without  odour.  M .  Labar- 
raque  was  present  at  the  embalming,  and  this  may  be  considered  as 
the  triumph  of  his  art.  There  arc  objects,  however,  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  mockery  of  funeral  pomp,  or  the  useless  gratifi- 
cation of  morbid  feelings  of  affection,  to  which  the  chlorurets  may 
be  successfully  applied.  The  most  severe  cases  of  typhus  are  found 
amongst  students  of  anatomy,  who  thus  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  love 
of  science.  Dwelling  over  a  putrid  mass  of  animal  substance  for 
days  and  weeks,  and  constantly  inspiring  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
the  pernicious  exhalations  which  it  throws  out,  the  student  sickens, 
and  rapidly  falls  the  victim  of  an  irresistible  malady.  A  judicious 
application  of  the  solution  of  the  chlorurets,  when  joined  with  the 
iisual  precautions  of  cleanliness,  may  be  shown  to  divest  the  dissect- 
ing-room of  all  its  noxious  qualities. 

The  floor  should  be  washed  with  chlorureted  water,  and  afterwards  with  plain  water 
when  necessary.  With  these  general  precautions,  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  is 
not  difficult ;  the  aspersion  of  the  solution  of  chloruret  of  lime  or  of  soda  over  the  sub- 
ject each  time  before  beginning  to  dissect,  removing  with  a  sponge  all  superfluous 
moisture,  and  renewing  the  sprinkling  should  it  be  required  during  the  work,  vail  be 
sufficient  to  counteract  putrefaction,  and  the  odour  resulting  from  it.  When  the  dis- 
section is  discontinued,  the  covering  of  the  subject  with  a  coarse  cloth  or  cloths 
moistened  in  the  solution  of  the  chloruret,  should  not  be  omitted }  and  the  moistening 
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of  the  cloths  should  he  renewed  night  and.jnorbiDg.     The  proportions  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  or  even  forty  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  chloruret. 

In  hospitals,  manufactories,  and  all  other  places  where  persons  are 
exposed  to  the  contaminating  effects  of  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
pernicious  exhalations,  M.  Labarraque's  method  has  been  used  with  the 
most  triumphant  success. 

M.  Labarraque  relates  experiments  made  during  two  nights  at  the  Bicetre  in  eight 
wards,  inhabited  and  very  infected.  These  wards,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
patients  and  of  the  physician  who  attended  them,  (Dr.  Pariset,  general  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  JVIedicine^  &c.)  have  been  purified  by  means  of  sprinklings  made 
with  one  bottle  of  the  concentrated  chloruret  diluted  with  thirty  parts  of  water.  The 
remainder  of  the  liquor  served  to  disinfect  the  tubs  placed  outside  the  wards  and  the 
privies  of  the  lunatic  patients. 

Ships  may  be  thus  purified  from  the  effects  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals living  crowded  together ;  and  the  water,  which  frequently 
becomes  putrid  at  sea,  may  likewise  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet  by 
the  same  process. 

**  The  chloruret  of  lime  is  previously  dissolved  in  water,  and  added  gradually, 
stirring  the  vessel  of  putrid  water  till  the  disinfection  be  tromplete.  If  the  chloruret 
predominate,  it  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  chlorureted  water  for  some  moments  to  the 
air,  and  to  filtrate  it  or  leave  it  to  settle,  in  order  that  it  may  hecome  drinkable. 

**  We  may  readily  conceive  of  what  utility  this  process  may  be,  whether  at  sea,  or  in 
marshy  countries  where  the  water  is  insalubrious,  or  even  where  persons  are  obliged 
to  drink  the  water  of  cisterns,  which  is  often  corrupted." 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  efiicacy  of  M.  Labar- 
raque's disinfectants,  occurs  in  the  cleansing  of  one  of  the  horrid 
sewers  of  Paris.  The  subject  may  not  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  delicate — our  regard,  however,  for  the  important  interests  of 
health,  and  the  prevention  of  misery,  leads  us  to  despise  that  which 
may,  in  the  present  instance,  be  considered  a  false  delicacy.  Without 
hesitation,  therefore,  we  shall  record  M.  Labarraque's  own  account  of 
the  purification  of  the  Egout  Amelot. 

M.  Paulin,  manager  of  the  general  administration  of  the  drain  of  St.  Martin,  came 
to  me  the  11th  August,  1825,  to  solicit,  on  the  part  of  M.  Berard,  vice-president  of 
the  Council  of  Health,  some  chloruret  of  lime,  \^ath  the  manner  of  using  it  to  disinfect 
a  portion  of  the  drain  or  sewer,  Egout  Amelot,  where  several  workmen  bad  fallen  into 
a  state  of  suspended  animation  the  preceding  day.  I  offered  my  assistance  in  the  pro- 
jected operation.  The  nightmen  were  ordered  for  the  cleansing  of  a  portion  of  the 
sewer,  from  about  twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  which  was  to  be  effected  the  next  day  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  slime  and  filth  to  be  raised  were  four  feet  and  a  half  deep. 
}'  I  caused  to  be  placed,  not  far  from  the  sewer,  a  tub  containing  about  sixty  litres 
(about  fifteen  gallons)  of  water,  with  one  pound  of  the  chloruret  of  lime  well  diffused 
in  this  liquid.  A  pailful  of  this  liquor  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  workmen  occu- 
pied in  demolishing  the  wall ;  and  these  workmen,  at  the  moment  of  raising  the  demo- 
litions,  washed  their  hands  and  arms,  and  moistened  their  nostrils  with  the  chlorureted 
water.  The  nightmen  took  the  same  precaution  in  carrying  away  the  soil,  which, 
thrown  some  feet  above  theii  heads  and  mine,  was  watered  with  the  solution  of  the 
chloruret,  then  projected  by  a  workman  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  this  slime,  by 
means  of  a  renewed  sprinkling,  was  further  disinfected.  The  operation  lasted  more 
than  four  hours,  and  without  any  accident  occurring,  Whether  through  deference  to 
me,  or,  perhaps,  because  I  had  impressed  upon  them  my  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  disinfectant  employed,  these  workmen  were  obedient  to  my  advice.  The  security 
in  which  they  witnessed  me  during  the  whole  of  their  dangerous  and  unpleasant 
work, — merely  holding  a  smelling-bottle  of  chloruret  in  my  hand,  and  sometimes 
under  my  nostrils,  may  have  also  contributed  to  that  effect.  Nevertheless  we  were  in 
a  sewer  infected  and  impracticable  for  more  than  forty  years,*  and  in  which  eight 

*   See  the  interesting  work  of  M.  Parent- Duchatelet,  entitled,   "  Essais  sur  les 
Cioaques  ou  Egouts  de  la  Ville  de  Paris**' 
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workmen  were  seized  with  asphyxia  a  short  time  after  having  peMtnted  into  it.  Tbif- 
unhappy  event,  which  occurred  ia  1782,  was  the  sahject  of  an  essay  hy  M.  Cadet  de 
A'auz,  which  gave  rise  to  tlie  splendid  researclies  of  the  celebrated  professor  Ha]le» 
and  may  more  recently  have  contributed  to  those  of  Messrs*  Thenajrd,  Dupuytrea, 
Barrnel,  &c. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  Egout  Amelot,  left  to  itself  on  account  of  the  jatt  dread 
wbich  it  in8])ired  in  the  workmen  and  the  authorities,  contained  a  comuderable  aug- 
mentation of  hltli,  which  augmenting  daily,  would  in  the  end  have  entirely  ohstructM 
it.  Will  it  not  be  possible  to  effect  the  emptying  or  cleansing  of  it  without  having  to 
dei)lore  these  fatal  accidents  ? — such  was  the  (juestion  which  I  proposed  to  myself 
whilst  I  was  surrounded  by  deadly  emanations, — a  question  which  1  belieTed  myself 
able  to  antiwer  in  the  affirmative  :  but  to  attain  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
bine the  wind  furnace  of  Darcet,  (one  of  the  most  useful  applications  I  am  aware  of,) 
with  the  abundant  use  of  the  chloruret,  and  v^-ith  many  other  precautionary  means  re- 
lating to  health  which  should  be  indicated  by  localities. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  descend  into  the  sewer,  a  woman  in  tears  came  to  solicit  as- 
sistance from  the  chief  of  the  workmen.  Her  husband  was  one  of  those  struck  with 
asphyxia,  and  who  had  been  attacked  in  the  severest  form  ;  he  had  lost  all  recollecti(m 
during  a  long  time,  since  he  had  been  carried  to  No.  48,  rue  des  Toumelles,  without 
having  recovered  his  senses.  A  vomit  was  administered  :  the  physician,  contiderlDg 
the  frightful  misery  of  the  patient,  advised  him  to  be  carried  to  an  hospital,  and  believed 
his  advice  bad  been  followed.  The  patient  nevertheless  wished  to  resiain  at  home  :  he 
had  been  vomiting  for  forty-eight  hours  the  weak  tea  which  had  been  given  him,  and  ae- 
reral  times  witliin  tliis  period  he  had  lost  his  recollection.  I  directed  some  remedies : 
acidulated  water,  &c. 

The  emptying  of  the  sewer  being  almost  finished,  I  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the. 
patient.  The  vomiting  had  ceased  after  the  first  cup  of  acidulated  gum-water.  This 
man,  aged  forty-one  years,  had  the  appearance  of  decrepitude.  Pierre  Aim^  lay  upon 
a  pallet ;  his  pulse  was  miserable  ;  he  complained  of  severe  pains  in  his  head,  and  of 
great  weight ;  he  said  he  had  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  that  he  was  tormented 
above  all  by  the  bad  taste  which  he  had  constantly  in  his  mouth,  and  which  be 
said  was  that  of  the  stench  (plomb)  which  had  made  him  lose  his  recollection :  his 
voice  was  almost  extinct,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  but  a  few  moments  to  live.  I 
raised  the  spirits  of  this  unfortunate  man,  by  assuring  him  that  he  should  speedily  be 
cured,  and  that  his  wages  should  be  paid  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  at  work :  at  the 
same  time  I  made  him  respire  the  vapour  of  some  concentrated  chloruret,  which  he 
seemed  to  suck  in  with  delight;  his  features  appeared  less  shrunk.  Pierre  Aim6  as- 
sured me  that  he  breatlied  more  freely,  and  that  he  had  no  longer  the  bad  odour  in  his 
mouth.  The  next  day  I  learned  that  the  patient  had  slept  five  hours ;  be  called  for 
the  water  which  had  relieved  him  from  so  great  a  weight  and  pain  in  bis  head ;  I 
sprinkled  diluted  chloruret  in  his  chamber.  The  14th  August  Pierre  Aim^  was  cured  ; 
he  had  been  able  to  get  up  and  go  outr  I  informed  m}  self  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
accident :  "A  building  stone,*'  said  he,  "  having  fallen  among  the  filth  of  the  sewer, 
and  having  stuck  there,  I  raised  it  a  little  with  my  pickaxe  ;  and  stooping,  my  two 
hands  before  me,  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  raise  it,  I  fell  without  recollection,  and  as  if  struck 
with  death." 

The  effect  of  the  chloruret  will  perhaps  appear  surprising  in  this  instance,  consider- 
ing the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  asphyxia  (forty-eight  hours).  However, 
persons  who  have  respired  the  gas  which  is  disengaged  from  animal  substances  in  pu- 
trefaction, most  have  remarked  that  they  are  pursued  for  a  long  time  by  the  fetid  odour, 
and  that  even  their  excretions  are  partly  impregnated  with  it.  It  therefore  appean 
to  me  rational  to  make  the  patients  respire  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium  or  of  lime, 
in  all  cases  of  asyphyxia  arising  from  sewers  or  privies,  however  long  after  the  event 
the  patients  may  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  deleterious  gas. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  doubt  can  remain  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  sceptical,  of  the  powerful  agency  of  these  preparations.  Should 
this,  however,  be  the  case,  it  will  surely  be  removed  by  the  following 
case  of  asphyxia.    It  occurred  in  August,  18*24. 

A  workman  of  a  vermicelli  maker  was  exposed  to  a  current  of  deleterious  gas,  which 
proceeded  from  an  accumulation  of  filth  and  rubbish  heaped  together  from  a  pit  of 
night-soil  which  was  undergoing  repair.  He  fell  without  consciousness.  M.  Labar- 
raque  was  called  to  the  patient  soon  after  the* accident; — the  symptoms  were,  pulse 
strong,  but  fugitive  on  pressure,  excessive  rigidity  of  the  limbs ;  arms  stretched,  stiff 
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and  almost  cokd ;  head  thrown  backwards ;  reins  of  tbe  neck  turgid ;  face  Tiolet 
coloured,  also  the  lips,  which  were  much  swollen  ;  eyes  closed,  dall  and  insensible ; 
respiration  appeared  extinct;  the  danger  seemed  imminent.  I'he  physician  did  not 
arrive  ;  vinegar,  aether,  and  strong  ammonia,  placed  under  the  patient's  nostrils,  pro- 
duced no  effect.  The  sensibility  could  not  be  recalled.  M.  Labarraque  details  the  train 
of  reasoning  which  led  him  to  adopt  immediately  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
chlornret  of  oxide  of  sodium.  A  napkin  moistened  in  the  solution  was  placed  under 
the  patient's  nostrils,  and  in  less  than  one  minute  he  uttered  an  acute  and  plaintive  cry 
or  groan  :  the  rigidity  ceased ;  his  eyes  opened  to  shut  again  in  a  few  seconds :  the 
tetanic  rigidity  had  reappeared  with  its  frightful  train.  I  (Mr.  L.)  had  withdrawn  the 
chloruret  too  soon.  The  usual  stimulants  again  tried  produced  no  effect.  The 
chlornret  was  reapplied :  in  less  than  a  minute  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  ceased,  and  the 
patient  sent  forth  a  piercing  cry,  which  was  stopped  by  the  linen  impregnated  with 
the  chlornret*  A  full  inspiration  took  place ;  the  air  necessarily  passing  through  the 
moistened  linen,  was  therefore  charged  with  chlornret,  saturated  with  water.  The* 
duinfection  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  chest,  was  no  doubt  complete,  since  the  symp- 
toms ceased.  He  was  made  to  walk  iuto  the  street,  keeping  the  chloruret  under  his 
nostrils.  His  countenance  regained  its  natural  appearance.  Two  spoonfuls  of  an 
xthereal  potion  were  administered,  and  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  his  work  ; 
but  this  was  not  deemed  prudent  after  so  severe  a  shock.  Kepose  and  the  open  air 
were  prescribed. 

The  patient's  name  was  Jean  Deliau.   He  recovered  his  health  as  perfectly  as  before 
the  accident. 

The  Commission  of  Health  at  Marseilles,  charged  with  making 
experiments  on  the  use  of  the  chlorurets  of  soda  and  of  lime,  in  the 
lazaretto,  have  made  a  report  confirmatory  of  their  utility,  and  have 
added  many  useful  directions  for  their  application.  The  report  is 
dated  in  December,  1825,  and  was  communicated  by  the  Member  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  at  its  sitting  on  the 
3d  February,  1825. 

The  follotoing  are  extracti  from  the  eiperimenU  recommended  by  the  commission,  to  be 
made  in  the  hospitals  for  persons  labouring  wider  the  plague. 

1.   Washings  and  aspersions  with  the  chlorureted  water  to  be  made  in  the  wards 

several  times  every  day. 
S.  Tubs  containing  chlorureted  water  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  wards,  so  as  to 

keep  up  a  continual  evaporation  of  the  chlorurets. 

3.  The  physicians,  almoners,  servants,  and  all  those  who  take   care  of  the   sick, 

before  approaching    them,    and  in  quitting  them,  to  wash  their   hands   in 
chlorureted  water. 

4.  The  same  persons  to  make  use  of  smelling  bottles  filled  with  chlorurets,  and  to 

moisten  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  therewith. 

5.  Applications  of  the  chlorureted  water  to  be  made  to  the  buboes,  the  carbuncles, 

and  the  gangrenes  of  persons  labouring  under  the  plague. 

6.  Smelling  bottles  or  sponges  imbibed  with  the  chlorurets  are  to  be  frequently  brought. 

near  to  the  nostrils  of  the  same  patients. 

7.  Water  containing  half  a  dram  or  one  dram  of  the  concentrated  chloruret  of  oxide 

of  sodium  to  each  pint,  to  be  given  to  the  patients  afflicted  with  plague,  as  their 
common  drink. 

8.  The  baggage,  apparel,  &c.  of  pestiferous  patients,  and  of  those  suspected  to  conceal 

some  contagious  principle,  to  be  exposed  to  the  evaporation  of  chlorureted 
water,  which  is  to  be  heated  to  give  it  greater  activity. 

9.  The  apparel  which  is  not  likely  to  be  deteriorated  by  the  chlorurets  to  be  washed 

in  these  solutions. 

In  concluding  the  first  part  of  this  account  of  the  properties  of  these 
chlorurets,  viz.  their  usefulness  in  checking  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substances  without  life,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  M.  Labarraque*s 
view  of  the  comparative  properties  of  the  two  great  agents. 

These  two  chlorurets  are  equally  proper  to  arrest  putrefaction  :  but  nevertheless  they 
have  not  the  same  secondary  properties.  He  explains  :  in  the  act  of  the  disinfection 
of  a  putrid  animal  substance,  the  chloruret  passes  into  the  state  (^  hydro.-chlorate,  and 
the  hydro-chlorate  of  lime  having  the  property  of  absorbing  humidity  from  the  air. 
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fixes  it  upon  the  disinfected  body.  Now,  one  of  the  condidomi  of  piifa^tirtiflii  boHig 
humidity,  it  follows,  that  once  the  di&infection  performed,  the  chlomret,  after  a  Jionf  or 
shorter  time  according  to  its  quantity,  has  clianged  its  state,  and  furnishes  one  of  the 
conditions  fit  to  reproduce  the  putrefactive  odour.  The  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodiom, 
on  the  contrary,  in  passing  into  the  state  of  hydro -chlorate,  g^ves  place  to  the  finrna- 
tion  of  a  very  diy  salt,  which  acts  as  a  preservative  by  coagulating  the  principle  which 
commences  putrefaction,  lliis  is  what  he  calls  a  secondary  property.  Thus  the 
chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium  will  suit  whenever  we  wish  to  disinfect"  a  body,  and 
prevent  the  renewal  of  putrefaction ;  it  will  be  fitted  above  all  for  applications  to 
wounds  of  a  bad  character,  by  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  detaching  the  portioa 
of  the  tissue  already  disorganized  from  that  which  retains  its  vital,  properties:  whilst 
the  chloruret  of  lime,  if'  it  be  well  taturated,  for  by  keeping,  the  dmnfieting  and 
bleaching  property  of  the  chloruret  of  lime  is  weakened,  can  <mly  serve  for  a  simple 
diunfection,  Uiat  is,  for  the  exhumation  of  a  corpse  which  is  to  be  immediately  ex- 
amined ;  it  is  also  fitted  for  the  disinfection  of  the  dead  bodies  deposited  at  the 
Morgue,  because  the  sprinklings  with  chlorureted  water  are  renewed  sevezai  times 
daily  if  it  be  necessary. 

The  use  of  the  chlorurets  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  mollifying  tilcers, 
and  otherwise  checking  decomposition,  has  not  hccn  so  much  the  study 
of  M.  Laharraque  as  the  other  hranch  of  their  influence.  His  ideas 
have,  however,  hecn  taken  up  hy  several  medical  men  of  ability,  and 
the  results  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  Mr.  Alcock  has  here  had' 
a  more  extended  field  from  which  to  make  his  collection.  Hitherto 
he  has  been  entirely  indebted  to  M.  Laharraque  ;  but  for  this  object 
has  gathered  from  the  different  medical  journals  and  reports,  the  expe- 
rience of  his  friends,  and  his  own  researches,  all  that  has  been  done  oris 
to  be  known  relative  to  the  subject.  It  would  be  impossible  in  this  slight 
review  of  the  history  of  the  application  of  the  chlorurets,  to  give  more 
than  a  very  few  of  the  cases  which  Mr.  Alcock  has  collected:  it  is, 
moreover,  in  a  miscellaneous  work  like  the  present,  which  goes  into 
hands  of  every  description,  to  detail  the  particulars  of  some  of  the  cases. 
Such  extracts  as  we  can  make  will  sufficiently  show  the  further  efBcacy 
of  the  disinfectants,  and  at  any  rate  excite  curiosity,  and  perhaps  pro- 
mote experiment. 

M.  Jules  Cloquet,  adjoint  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Hospital  Saint  Louis,  has  used 
the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium  successfully  to  gangrenous  ulcers :  in  several  of  these 
extremely  severe  diseases  this  able  surgeon  has  caused  the  mortified  limb  to  be  bathed 
in  the  chloruret  diluted  with  ten  or  fifteen  parts  of  water,  and  has  given  inwardly  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  drops  of  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium  in  a  pint  of  ptisan.  His 
observations  will  be  published. 

Professor  Marjolin,  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  has  used  the  same 
chloruret  to  gangrenous  affections,  whether  this  state  occurred  after  the  amputation  of 
a  limb,  or  from  any  other  cause  ;  he  observed  that  the  eschar  became  quickly  detached, 
and  that  the  disease  was  limited  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances. 

The  following  is  an  English  case  : — 

The  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium,  was  used  with  very  good  eflbcts  in  the  ulceration 
resulting  from  gangrene  of  the  cheek,  in  a  boy  aged  about  nine  years,  a  patient  of  Mr. 
Oilier,  Surgeon  to  the  Western  Dispensary.  The  boy  had  laboured  under  fever,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  cheek  had  taken  place,  before  he  came  under  Mr.  OUier's  care.' 
The  dead  parts  had  separated,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  lower  jaw  perfectly  denuded ; 
there  was  a  copious  and  offensive  discharge,  which  evidently,  by  the  fetid  odour  of  the 
breath,  must  have  tainted  the  air  respired  by  the  patient.  A  solution  of  the  chloruret, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  six  of  water,  was  applied  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  and 
the  dressings  moistened  with  the  same  solution  from  tipie  to  time :  the  putrid  odour 
immediately  disappeared ;  the  necessary  attention  was  paid  to  the  general  health,  which 
was  extremely  disordered,  the  patient  laboured  under  excessive  diarrhaea,  (a  circum- 
stance far  from  unusual,  when  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  putrid  emanations, ) 
and  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  danger.    The  condition  of  the  ulcerated  surfaces  rapidly 
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lipproved,  die  diarrbcBa  ceased,  and  tlie  strength  of  the  safferei'  gradually  increased  t 
the  solution  of  the  chloniret,  there  being  no  longer  any  putrid  odour  and  the  surface^ 
granulatiog  kindly,  was  changed  for  the  black  wasli,  and  when  I  last  saw  the  patiexK» 
he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

The  testimony  of  M.  Lisfranc  is  decided :  lie  alludes  to  the  horrid 
disorder  called  hospital  gangrene,  which^  when  it  has  settled  in  a 
wound,  generally  proves  fatal  to  every  patient  suflPering  from  wounds. 
No  operation  can  be  performed,  for  no  incision  will  heal. 

M.  Lisfranc,  Surgeon  in  Chief  of  La  Piti6,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve  th^ 
Hmba  of  several  patieats,  which  were  about  to  be  amputated,  by  applications  of  the 
chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium,  and  he  has  been  enabled  to  say  with  truth  to  his  pupils ; 
henceforward,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  gangrene  (pourriture)  in  Ho^itals,  thanks 
to  M.  Labarraque. 

Tlie  following  is  M.  Alcock*s  testimony  of  his  own  experience  in  cases 
of  ulcer. 

The  author  has  used  both  the  chloruret  of  lime  and  that  of  soda  as  well  in  the  treat- 
ment of  common  ulcers  as  in  those  of  long  standing,  and  has  found  the  healing  process 
to  advance  with  greater  certainly  than  under  the  use  of  the  usual  applications.  When 
there  is  much  inflammation  the  use  of  the  chlorurets  produces  too  much  irritation  to 
be  proper.  Sometimes  the  solution  of  the  chloruret  has  been  combined  with  the  use  of 
cataplasms  ;  but  more  generally  with  common  dressings,  varying  the  support  afforded 
to  the  limb  according  to  circumstances. 

However  desirable  in  some  cases  it  may  be  for  the  patients  to  afford  an  ulcerated  leg 
complete  rest,  yet  the  inconveniences  of  such  a  mode  of  treatment  are  very  great,  ana 
by  careful  dressing,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  exercise  may  be  permitted  widiout 
injury.  Li  some  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  the  chlorurets,  the  patients 
have  been  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  obUged  to  walk  from  five  to  six  miles  dsuJy,  and 
the  healing  process  has  gone  on  favourably  under  this  disadvantage. 

Sometimes  in  old  ulcers  the  surface  is  foul,  the  discharge  is  thin,  acrid,  and  ex- 
tremely offensive  :  iu  such  cases  I  have  observed  a  decided  improvement,  even  during 
the  first  week^  under  the  use  of  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium. 

The  strength  of  the  application  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  avoid  giving  any  coir* 
siderable  pain.  From  three  to  six  proportions  of  distilled  water  to  one  of  the  conceu'- 
trated  solution,  will  suffice  for  ordinary  use  ;  but  sometimes  its  immediate  application 
undiluted  when  the  surface  is  very  foul,  may  be  made  not  only  without  injury,  but  with 
decided  benefit.  I  have  witnessed  on  several  occasions  the  change  from  a  foul  gprey 
sur&ce  to  a  clean  florid  appearance  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  r^ef  to  the  patient's 
feelings  correspond  with  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  ;  but  it  is  not  any  sudden  im- 
provement, which  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  strict  and  persevering  attentimi :  I 
have  known  patients  inflict  upon  themselves  by  a  singi.e  awkward,  apptication  of  the 
roller  a  degree  of  injury,  which  has  not  been  recovered  from  in  the  course  of  amonlii.  > 

I  have  at  this  time  under  my  care  a  gentleman  labouring  under  ulcer  of  the  leg,  vrho 
informs  me  that  previously  to  his  coming  to  town  his  leg  had  durice  from  a  tolerably 
healthy  condition  of  sore,  taken  on  the  sloughing  process,  and  each  time  after  an 
attempt  to  expedite  the  cure  by  means  of  pressure.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  fior 
many  weeks,  and  months  elapsed  before  he  was  enabled  to  leave  his  room. 

In  a  case  of  ulcers  of  the  leg,  nearly  surrounding  it  between  the  ancle  and  the  calf, 
and  which  had  not  been  healed  during  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  discharge  was 
copious,  acrid,  and  so  offensive  as  to  be  a  great  cause  of  distress  to  the  patient— ^she 
was  a  female,  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  bad  undergone  the  operation  of 
tying  a  varicose  vein  of  the  diseased  leg  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  since  when,  she 
has  seMom  been  free  from  ulcers.  She  was  in  humble  circumatances,  and  obliged  to 
labour  for  her  subsistence.  Under  the  use  of  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium  and 
careful  dressing,  with  attention  to  hear  general  health,  which  was  very  imperfect,  ^e 
ulcers  soon  assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  and  she  was  relieved  from  the  pain  which 
she  had  long  suffered :  in  little  more  than  two  months  the  larger  ulcers  were  reduced 
to  less  tlian  half  their  original  size,  and  the  smallerones  were  healed.  As  long  as  she 
was  dressed  daily  she  continued  to  improve,  but  she  lived  so  far  off  as  to  render  her 
attendance  every  day  extremely  inconvenient  j  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  dress  it 
herself,  but  with  the  most  careful  assistance  in  pointing  out  to  her  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  dressing,  she  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  her  endeavours.  From  this 
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time  little  progress  was  made  ;  she  occasionally  attends  to  sbow  that  her  leg  has  not 
become  worse,  and  is  extremely  thankful  that  she  no  longer  suffers  the  pain  as  for- 
merly, and  that  she  is  perfectly  free  from  the  noisome  smell  which  used  to  distres  her. 

There  are  various  other  instances  of  disease  in  which  the  use  of 
chlorurets  has  been  found  beneficial. 

Cancer  has  been  disinfected,  and  experiments  are  continued  on  this  frightful  malady 
as  also  on  corroding  tetters.  (Dartres.)  Cases  of  the  cure  of  scald-head  have  equally 
been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Herpes.  Ur.  Biett,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  Saint  Louis,  has  made  numerous  ap- 
'plications  of  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium  to  herpetic  complaints. 

M.  Sanson,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  has  disinfected  ulcerations  cf 
the  mouth,  with  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  and  has  suspended 
during  some  time,  the  ravages  of  this  frightful  malady. 

Dr.  Lagneau  has  made  use  of  the  chloruret  iu  injections  for  the  softening  of  the 
gums,  with  w/c^ratiows  exhaling  a  great  degree  of  fetor.  The  condition  of  the  patient 
iias  been  ameliorated,  and  after  each  injection,  the  odour  has  been  destroyed. 

M.  Reynard,  dentist,  has  wished  to  employ  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium,  to 
arrest  the  caries  of  teeth,  and  to  destroy  the  odour  of  the  mouth ;  but  he  has  ob- 
served, that  this  remedy  disagreeably  excites  the  salivary  glands ;  and  on  that  account, 
he  tliinks  it  cannot  be  employed  for  the  toilet  of  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Chantourelle  has  long  since  employed  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium,  diluted 
with  ten  parts  of  water,  in  two  cases  of  putrid  sore  throat,  {angina  gangrenosa,^  and 
air  fetid  odour,  so  dangerous  to  the  assistants  and  to  the  physician,  disappeared: 
these  two  cases  have  been  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Very 
recently  also,  he  has  derived  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  chloruret  taken  into 
the  stomach,  in  the  dose  of  twenty-five  drops  in  a  glass  of  water,  to  destroy  the  dis- 
engagement of  sulphureous  gas,,  which  very  greatly  troubled  a  person  poisoned  by 'the 
hydrosuiphuret  of  potash,  already  expelled  by  vomiting. 

In  Ftyalism,  and  w/cers  of  the  mouth,  the  author  has  employed  the  solution  of  the 
chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium,  with  decided  benefit ;  &\s6  in  simple  and  syphUiiic  uUers 
of'  the  throat ;  in  the  more  severe  affections  of  these  parts  in  that  form  of  angina, 
-commonly  called  putrid  sore  throat,  the  relief  has  been  almost  inmiediate. 

This  account  of  the  chlorurets  would  be  very  incomplete,  unless  we 
gave  Mr.  Alcock*s  trauslation  of  the  methods  used  by  Labarraque  in 
preparing  them. 

M.  Labarraque,  in  a  note  read  to  the  Society  of  Medical  Chemistry,  the  ISth  March, 
1826,  observes : 

**  When  a  therapeutic  agent  comes  into  general  use,  it  is  indispensable  to  regufate 
its  mode  of  preparation,  that  the  substance  may  be  identical  every  where.  He  desires 
that  these  forraul?B  may  produce  this  effect.  The  first  (the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium, 
— chlorure  dioxide  de sodium,)  is  especially  employed  in  topical  and  external  application 
to  wounds  and  ulcers  affected  with  hospital  gangrene,  or  of  which  the  character  isgan-^ 
grenous;  the  other  (the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  calcium, — chlorure  dioxide  de  calcium,  or 
simply  expressed,  chloruret  of  hme),  serves  for  the  disinfection  of  amphitheatres,  of 
sick  wards,  and  of  all  places  become  unhealthy  by  the  presence  of  putrefied  animal 
matters. 

Ckhruret  of  Oxide  of  Sodium, 

Pure  carbonate  of  soda  * 2^  kilogrammes 

Distilled  water 10  kil. 

Mix,  and  assure  yourself,  that  the  liquor  marks  twelve  degrees  by  the  areometer 
(pese-sel)  of  Baum4.  Tf  the  Uquor  be  too  concentrated,  which  might  happen  if  the 
salt  have  effloresced,  add  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  to  bring  it  to  the  degree  indi- 
cated. If,  ou  the  contrary,  the  solution  be  too  weak,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  must  be  added. 

If  the  carbonate  of  soda  constantly  retained  the  same  quantity  of  water,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  fix  the  precise  doses ;  but  this  salt  is  far  from  being  at  all  times 
identical. 

The  liquor  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  that  about  one  fourth  may  re- 
main empty. 

*  The  sub-carbonate  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
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We  dispose  upon  a  sand  bath,  a  glass  balloon  of  four  pints,  with  long  neck  and  wide 
mouth,  into  which  the  following  mixture  is  to  be  introduced. 

Hydrochlorate  of  soda  (common  salt) 576  grammes 

Peroxide  of  manganese,  in  powder  * 448  grammes 

To  the  opening  of  the  balloon,  is  luted  a  large  bent  tube,  and  an  S  tube,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  diluted  acid.  The  first  tube  dips  into  a  vessel  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  from  this  same  vessel,  a  large  bent  tube  proceeds  to,  and  dips 
into  the  flagon  or  vessel  containing  the  saline  solution. 

The  apparatus  being  conveniently  disposed  and  the  lutes  well  dried,  the  diluted  acid, 
cold  and  mixed  some  hours  previously  with  the  water,  is  poured  through  the  S  tube, 
in  the  following  proportions : 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid. . .  .576  grammes 
Water    448  grammes 

The  fire  is  applied  under  the  sand  bath,  and  is  directed  gradually,  till  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  chlorine  ceases. 

The  operation  terminated,  the  apparatus  is  unluted,  and  the  discolouring  or  bleach- 
ing power  of  the  product  is  examined.!  For  this  purpose  one  part  of  the  chloruret  is 
introduced  into  the  barthoUimeter  t  and  a  solution  of  indigo  is  poured  upon  it.  prepared 
as  follows  : 

Bengal  indigo  powdered 1  part 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 6  parts 

Apply  heat,  and  afterwards  dilute  with  993  parts  of  distilled  water. 

The  chloruret  ought  to  discharge  eighteen  parts  of  sulphate  of  indigo.  It  is  essen- 
tial  to  make  two  or  three  proofs  of  discoloration. 

After  the  first,  which  is  made  by  feeling  one's  way,  the  second  ought  to  be  made 
briskly,  by  adding  at  once  the  whole  quantity  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo, 
which  the  preceding  proof  had  required  to  arrive  at  a  deep  green.  In  acting  promptly  the 
discoloration  is  more  decided  (as  observed  by  M.  M.  Gay-Lussac  and  Welter:)  which 
obliges  us  to  make  a  third  proof,  after  having  added  some  parts  of  the  sulphate  of  in- 
digo to  the  second,  to  arrive  at  the  green  colour,  and  in  keeping  account  of  this  addi- 
tion in  the  last  experiment,  which  is  the  most  conclusive. 

If  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  not  sufficiently  saturated  with  chlorine,  a  cur- 
rent of  this  gas  should  be  again  passed  through  it,  to  bring  it  to  the  fixed  point. 

M.  Labarraque  adds,  that  he  has  here  entered  into  superfluous  details  for  the 
instructed  apothecary,  but  although  minute  for  practised  chemists,  these  details  have 
appeared  to  M.  L.  indispensable  in  the  preparation  of  a  medicament,  which  till  very 
lately  had  not  been  employed  in  medicine.  He  recommends  that  the  preceding  process 
should  be  followed  to  the  letter,  so  as  to  obtain  always  an  identical  product,  and  thereby 
the  same  beneficial  results  ;  for  it  is  known  that  in  the  preparation  of  certain  medica- 
ments, the  mode  of  preparing  them  modifies  their  external  characters  and  even  their 
virtues.^  

*  The  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  would  be  too  considerable,  if  tliis  sub- 
stance were  always  found  of  the  first  quality  in  commerce.  Its  excess  does  not  in  any 
case  seem  to  be  hurtful. 

t  It  might  save  much  inconvenience  either  to  have  a  stop  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  or  to  withdraw,  by  a  tube  passed  through  the  safety  tube,  a  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  examination,  before  the  apparatus  be  unluted.  If  the  tube  con- 
veying the  chlorine  do  not  pass  sufficiently  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  alkaline  solution, 
the  upper  part  may  be  fully  impregnated,  whilst  the  lower  portion  of  the  liquid  mny 
not  be  of  the  required  strength.  This  remark  has  been  verified  by  Mr.  Morson,  who 
has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  preparation  of  this  chloruret :  his  apparatus  is 
furnished  with  stopcocks,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  preparation  may  be  withdrawn  for 
examination  at  any  period  during  the  process. — £d. 

$  A  simple  graduated  tube  or  measure  will  answer  the  purpose. — Ed. 

$Mr.  L.  further  adds,  "I  liope  to  be  pardoned  for  this  solicitude,  when  it  is  with 
this  product  as  it  is  with  all  the  produce  of  the  hands  of  men,  nothing  is  perfect.  Very 
clever  chemists,  thinking  perhaps  that  advantageous  modifications  might  be  made  in  this 
process,  have  made  chlonirets  which  have  not  produced  the  same  effects  as  tho£<i 
wliich  I  have  caused  to  be  tried.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  made  any  mystery 
respecting  it,  I  have  described  the  process  with  all  the  care  of  which  I  am  capable  ; 

S  2 
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,  Chloruret  of  Oxide  of  Calcium, 

{Chloruret  of  Lime,) 

The  process  by  which  M.  Labarraque  makes  this  preparadon  is  as  follows  : 

Caustic  lime  is  sprinkled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  allowed  to  slake  com- 
pletely. This  damp  powder  is  mixed  with  one  twentieth  part  of  hydro- chlorate  of 
soda,  and  put  into  vessels  of  earthen  ware  of  an  elongated  form,  into  which  the  chlorine 
arriTes.  This  gas  is  disengaged  from  a  mixture  similar  to  that  employed  to  prepare 
the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  solium.  Several  apparatus  are  placed  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  according  to  need,  always  being  careful  that  the  chlorine  arrives  slowly  into 
each  of  them,  so  that  the  combination  may  be  made  successively.  This  condition  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

ITie  hydrated  lime,  being  sufficiently  charged  with  chlorine,  becomes  moist,  and  oh 
this  phenomenon  we  are  aware  that  the  operation  draws  near  to  a  close. 

To  essay  its  point  of  saturation,. one  part  of  this  chloruret  is  diffiised  in  one  hundred 
and  thirty  parts  of  water,  and  this  solution  ought  to  destroy  the  colour  of  four  parts 
and  a  half  of  sulphate  of  indigo. 

Mr.  L.  observes,  the  clilorometer  of  the  celebrated  Gay- Lussac  (described  in 
another  part  of  this  work)  is  much*  more  exact ;  and  it  is  of  this  instrument  that  we 
ought  to  avail  ourselves  to  examine  this  chloruret,  if  we  wish  to  employ  it  for  degene* 
rated  bums,  as  M.  Lisfranc  has  done  with  success. 

For  disinfection^,  the  essential  point  is  to  saturate  the  mixture  with  chlorine,  and 
the  purity  of  the  bases  is  less  necessary  for  chlortiret  for  this  purpose  than  for  that 
which  is  employed  upon  living  beings. 

In  considerable  establishments,  such  as  hospitals,  &c.  where  daily  disinfections 
may  be  required,  we  may  make  liquid  chloruret  of  lime,  and  the  following  is  the 
process : 

Put  into  forty  litres  of  water  half  a  kilogramme  of  hydro-chlorate  of  soda,  and  one 
and  a  half  kilogramme  of  slaked  quick  lime  ;  a  tube  must  be  conducted  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  bottom  of  this  liquid  (which  must  be  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula), 
to  conduct  the  chlorine  disengaged  from  a  mixtiure  which  may  be  one  half  less  consi- 
derable than  that  which  has  been  indicated  to  obtain  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium : 
the  discolouring  property  of  this  liquid  chloruret  must  be  tested ;  it  will  be  too  strong 
for  the  disinfection  of  the  wjurds  and  of  putrid  animal  substances ;  it  muat  be  diluted 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  may  be  used  for  sprinklings. 

The  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Alcock  for  bringiug  this 
subject  before  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  presenting  practitioners 
in  a  compact  forniwith  all  the  information  necessary  for  applying  thp 
dispovery.  The  praise  of  industry  is  certainly  due  to  him-7-tp  tj^ie 
merit  of  originality  he  has  about  the  same  claim  that  we  have  our- 
selves, who  have  learned  all  we  know  about  the  matter  from  his  little 
book.  A  little  book,  may,  however,  afford  matter  for  a  very  long 
•article — and  a  long  article  may  be,  in  many  respects,  better  than 
either  a  long  or  a  short  book.  For  satisfaction  on  a  great  number  of 
points,  we  must,  however,  refer  to  Mr.  Alcock ;  in  one  respect  we  have 
the  advantage  over  him — we  are  not  given  to  prosing — ^we  do  not  deal 
in  truisms — we  Indulge  not  in  pompous  nothings :  the  critical  knife  ot 
•a  dexterous  literary  surgeon  would  amputate  a  very  considerable  pavt 
of  the  essay  before  us.  We  would  advise  Mr.  Alcock  first  of  all  to 
attend  to  his  logic;  next  to  his  language,  when  he  is  translating  from 
the  French ;  but  above  all,  let  him  guard  against  canf.     If  he  is  aJt 


but  \t  is  impossible  that  this  description  should  supply  th/s  habit  of  making  it  on  a 
large  scale,  and  of  often  performing  the  same  operation. 

The  author  deems  it  simply  an  act  of  ji^stice  to  M.  Labarraque  to  state  that  he  hat 
foi^nd  the  cblorurets,  obtained  from  Mr.  L.  at  different  times,  very  imifbrm  in  streogth, 
and  possessing  the  same  medicinal  properties. 
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a  loss  to  anderstand  our  meaniDg,  let  him  peruse  the  following  extract 
from  the  essay: — 

This  example  miglit  almoBt  supersede  any  remarks  on  what  the  use  of  the  chlo- 
niret  edn  net  effect :  neither  that  nor  any  other  remedy  can  supply  elementary  know- 
ledge, nor  tlie  habit  of  tracing  cause  and  effect,  without  which  the  best  applications 
may  be  so  injudiciously  employed  as  to  produce  evil  where  good  only  is  intended. 

Tlie  use  of  the  chlorurets  cannot  confer  manual  dexterity,  which  in  surgery  is  essential 
to  carry  into  effect  the  dictates  of  a  clear  judgment :  what  avails  it,  for  iuAtance,  in 
the  treatment  of  an  irritable  and  painful  ulcer,  that  a  judicious  surgeon  should  observe, 
that  to  the  use  of  a  local  remedy,  ought  to  be  joined  a  certain  degree  of  external 
support,  by  bandage  or  other  means,  to  a  limb  in  which  the  preternatural  distension 
of  the  blood-vessels,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  protraction  of  the  disease  1  The  use 
of  the  chlomretB  will  neither  confer  that  tact  which  shall  render  the  application  of  a* 
bandage  soothing  and  beneficial  in  proportion  as  it  is  equally  and  properly  applied ; 
nor  can  it  prevent  the  ridges  and  furrows,  the  uneasiness  and  increase  of  pain,  which 
often  characterize  the  awkward  and  injurious  use  of  the  bandage. 

The  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  in  the  treatment  of  disease  requires  constant 
vigilaBce,  and  a  greater  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  than  for  any  f  reconceived 
opinions ;  remedies  which  may  be  the  most  appropriate  at  one  period,  oflen  prove 
detrimental  under  other  circumstances  ;  and  no  remedy  can  be  so  universally  appli- 
cable t»  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  a  scientific  discretion,  and  what  is  of  still  higher 
▼alue — common-sense. 


ACCOUNT  OF  TH£  DEATH  OF  COUNT  DE  BENYOWSKY. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 

GENTLtfME^ — ^The  public  attention  having  been  lately  attracted 
by  a  drama  to  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Count 
Benyowsky,  your  readers  may  perhaps  be  interested  in  an  authentic, 
indeed  sin  official  detail  of  the  last  moments  of  a  man  whose  adven- 
tures moi^  resembled  those  of  the  hero  of  a  melodrame,  than  of  an 
actor  in  .real  life,  and  who,  had  he  been  born  under  a  happier  star, 
might  have  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity  as  the  founder  of  an 
empire.  I  became  possessed  of  this  valuable  document,  a  translation 
of  which  I  annex,  ft'om  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  render  some 
services  to  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  archives  of  the  French  marine, 
who  allowed  me  to  extract  this  and  a  few  more  curious  articles  from 
the  m£^s  of  official  rubbish  under  which  they  had  been  buried  for 
flearly  forty  years ;  for  so  long  it  is  since  -a  bullet  from  a  nameless 
hand  deprived  Africa  of  one  whose  powerful  mind,  directed  exclusively 
to  the  advancement  of  his  infant  colony,  might  have  done  more 
towards  the  civilization  of  that  hapless  quarter  of  the  globe,  than  all 
the  petty  commercial  establishments  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  ov 
even  than  all  th^  more  liberal,  thoiigh  luckless,  expeditions  undertaken 
in  our  own  days.  Fate  however  decreed  it  should  be  otherwise ;.  the 
interesting  colony  was  crushed  in  its  birth,  and  all  must  sympathize 
with  me  at  seeing  the  senseless  natives  crowding  around  the  dead  Hpn^ 
whom, when  alive,  they  crouched  before.  In  a  few  hours  they  demoli^d 
the  fort  and  town,  from  whence  the  rays  of  knowledgie  and  bu(fo|i«^t 
were  to  have  diffused  themselves,  whilst  the  powerful  hamlitha'taAi^hlM 
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have  repelled  them  lay  cold  in  death,  and  the  French  commander  sate 
by,  enjoying  the  destruction  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause.  At  all 
events,  though  strict  justice  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
founded  his  colony  on  an  act  of  piracy,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  a 
sigh  to  the  fate  of  the  noble-minded,  the  enterprizing,  the  gallant 
Benyowsky. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your's,  &c.      R.  E.  S. 


Journal  of  the  Expedition  undertaken  against  M.  de  Benyowskjf, 
sent  to  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Souillacy  Governor  General  of  the 
French  Colonies  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  M.  Ij  Ar^ 
cher.  Captain  and  Adjutant  of  the  Regiment  of  Pondicherry^ 
commanding  a  Detachment  of  Sixty  Men  sent  for  that  purpose, 

Foulpoint,  Isle  of  Madagcucar,  July  13, 1786. 

General — I  hasten  to  have  the  honour  of  giving  you  an  account  of 
the  expedition  undertaken  by  your  orders  to  Angoutzy,  by  the  detach- 
ment from  the  regiment  of  Pondicherry  which  I  command ;  I  request 
you  to  allow  me  to  address  to  you  the  following  detailed   account 
of  it. 

Setting  sail  from  the  Isle  of  France  the  9th  of  May^  in  the  Louisa, 
we  dropped  anchor  in  the  French  establishment  of  Foulpoint  on  the 
17th,  at  nine  at  night. 

You  bad  ordered  us  to  stop  here  to  obtain  more  rrcen^  information 
on  the  new  establishment  formed  at  Angoutzy  by  M.  de  Benyowsky, 
who  had  seized  on  the  flag  and  the  property  belonging  to  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  at  that  place. 

M.  le  Mayeur,  the  negotiating  agent  at  Foulpoint,  being  there  to 
join  the  detachment  under  my  orders,  to  act  as  counsellor,  interpreter, 
and  guide,  could  not  embark  until  two  days  after,  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th. 

On  the  20th,  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  the  Louisa  weighed 
anchor,  sailed  from  Foulpoint  Roads,  and  directed  her  course  to  the 
Isle  of  Saint  Marie.  The  object  of  this  second  delay  was  to  procure 
from  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  isle  still  more  certain  intelli- 
gence than  what  M.  le  Mayeur  could  have  collected  for  us  at  Foul- 
point. We  there  learned  that  M.  de  Benyowsky  had  sent  two  white 
men,  and  several  blacks,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Bay  of  Antongil, 
not  far  from  Manaar,  to  explore  a  silver  mine,  but  that  he  himself 
remained  near  Angoutzy ;  that  he  had  built  a  village  there  which  he 
called  the  "  town  of  the  Mauritannique  God,''  and  in  which  he  had 
assembled  a  great  number  of  the  natives.  I  could  not  however  acquire 
any  certain  intimation  of  the  position  of  this  village,  of  its  distance 
from  the  sea,  of  the  road  we  should  follow  to  penetrate  to  it,  nor 
of  the  fortifications  or  strength  of  M.  de  Benyowsky. 

M.  Lequenne  had  told  me  at  Foulpoint  that  he  had  fifteen  or  six- 
teen whites,  and  nearly  two  hundred  armed  blacks  ;  but  neither  for- 
tifications nor  artillery ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.     On  the  2l8t, 
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at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  Louisa  again  set  sail,  and  on  the  23dy. 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Cape  L'Est.     At- 
the  upper  end  of  this  bay  is  a  magazine,  in  which  the  French,  who^ 
carried  on  negotiations  for  his  -most  Christian  Majesty,  enclosed  their 
property  and  provisions.     M.  de  Benyowsky  had  seized  on  it  at  hi&< 
arrival,  and  with  the  European  merchandize  paid   the  blacks  who 
built  his  town.     We  could  perceive  near  this  magazine  many  persons- 
who  were  observing  our  motions,  but  we  could  not  ascertain  their 
colour. 

When  we  had  dropt  anchor,  I  had  the  long-boat  and  the  yawl  low- 
ered, and  made  preparations  for  embarking  my  forces  in  them.     The' 
night  was  drawing  near ;  we  lowered  into  the  long-boat  our  ammuni- 
tion, our  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  I  embarked  with    Messrs.   De- 
Kavadek,  De  Valliere,  Le  Mayeur,  and  forty  men.     The  remainder, 
commanded  by  M.  Rondelct,my  lieutenant,  were  to  follow  in  the  yawl. 
I  gave  the  word  to  bear  otf  from  the  ship,  but  we  had  scarcely  done  so- 
when  I  perceived  that  we  were  overloaded.     The  currents  are  so  rapid 
in  this  bay,  that  we  wf  re  driving  rapidly  towards  reefs  that  lay  at  no 
great  distance.     The  danger  was  imminent,  and  I  shouted  to  the  ship 
to  send  quickly  the  yawl  to  tow  us  back  to  her  ;  notwithstanding  this^ 
assistance,  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  we  conquered  the  current,, 
and  regained  the  ship.     The  night  fell  very  dark  ;  no  person  on  board 
knew  either  the  anchorage  or  the  landing-place.     I  had  just  experi- 
enced the  violence  of  the  currents  ;  a  nocturnal  disembarkation  would- 
have  neither  expedited  nor  facilitated  our  operations.     Having  neither 
maps  nor  guides,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  daylight  on  the 
strand,  that  I  might  then  endeavour  to  discover  some  path  through  the 
thick  woods  that  came  down  to  the  very  water  edge.     All  these  consi- 
derations determined  me*  to  put  my  men  on  board  the  Louisa  agaiu,. 
and  to  wait  there  for  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  the  approach  of. 
day. 

On  the  24th,  at  four  in  the  morning,!  re-embarked  in  the  long-boat 
my  ammunition,  my  artillery,  Messrs.  De  Valliere  and  Le  Mayeur,. 
with  only  twenty-four  men^  of  whom  I  took  the  command.  I  ordered* 
M.  Rondelet  to  embark  in  the  yawl,  and  to  follow  me  with  his  men. 
M.  de  Kavadek  was  to  remain  on  board  with  twenty  men.  1  ordered 
him  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  long-boat,  and  then  to  join  me  on  the 
shore.  This  successive' disembarkation,  which  I  was  not  prepared  for, 
(as  I  was  led  to  expect,  from  the  assertions  of  the  captain,  that  his. 
two  boats  would  contain  the  entire  of  my  detachment,)  might  have 
been  dangerous,  if  we  had  been  attacked  whilst  landing.  The  great 
number  of  men  J  had  seen  the  night  before,  gave  me  reason  to  suppose 
this  might  be  the  case  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  dcsqent,  and 
I  had  no  choice  as  to  the  means. 

I  had  the  long-boat  steered  above  the  magazine,  that  I  might  have 
time  to  unite  my  detachment  before  an  attack  could  be  made  on  it ;  • 
then,  having  gained  the  shore,  we  all  disembarked  in  the  most  profound 
silence. 

The  skirt  of  a  thick  wood  was  twenty  paces  distant  from  us  in 
front,  and  1  had  just  placed  sentinels  on  it,  when  two  muskets  were 
discharged  at  us  from  the  magazine ;  I  made  my  men  take  close  ordcr,;^ 
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loaded  my  guns,  lighted  my  matches,  and  kept  myself  equally  in  rea** 
diness  to  repel  an  attack,  and  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  rest  of  mfy" 
detachment,  which  the  hoats  had  returned  to  the  ship  for. 

Five  or  six  musket-shots,  pretty  well  aimed,  came  from  the  same  di--' 
vectioo  as  the  first.  I  would  not  allow  my  men  to  return  the  fire  ;  at 
last,  the  remainder  of  my  people  arrived,  lauded,  and  joined  me,  aftei^ 
having  had  some  musket-shots  directed  against  them  also. 

The  day,  which  now  hegan  to  hreak,  showed  us  shortly  after  af 
group  of  men  near  the  spot  from  whence  the  muskets  had-  beetf 
fired ;  I  distinguished  amongst  them  two  whites^  and  many  armed 
blacks;  their  number  seemed  augmenting  every  moment.  I  had  a^ 
cannon  fired  against  them,  on  which  they  took  shelter  in  the  wood/ 
and  I  lost  sight  of  them.  Then  I  proposed  to  M.  le  Mayeur  to 
go  in  search  of  M.  de  Benyowsky  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to 
caiTy  our  propositions  to  him  as  his  private  instructions  indicated ; 
to  which  he  made  answer, — "  1  shall  take  good  care  to  do  no  such 
thing,  for  he  would  hang  me ;  but  arm  me  with  one  of  your 
pistols  only,  and  I  will  follow  wherever  you  choose  to  lead  me." 

Having  formed  my  men,  and  discovered  the  enemy,  we  marched 
forward.  The  advanced  guard,  headed  by  M.  de  Kavadek,  pre- 
ceded the  artillery;  a  corporal  and  four  men  searched  the  sklrtr 
of  the  wood  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  advanced  guard ;  I 
followed  my  two  pieces  closely,  with  the  rest  of  my  men.  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  resistance  at  the  magazine  we  were  approach-- 
ing;  I  placed  my  guns  so  as  to  favour  an  attack,  and  we  conti- 
nued our  march  prepared  for  every  event.  The  magazine  had,- 
however,  been  abandoned ;  we  found  a  fire  still  burning  in  it : 
those  who  had  fired  on  us  appeared  to  have  passed  the  night  ia 
it.  Wo  had  now  nothing  in  sight  but  the  woods ;  no  person  came' 
near  us,  and  we  could  discover  neither  road  nor  even  path.  M.  le 
Mayeur  had  no  idea  of  Benyowsky's  position ;  I  could  not  tell  a(^ 
what  point  to  enter  the  forest,  having,  as  J  said  before,  neither  a  map 
nor  guides.  I  had  the  wood  carefully  searched  at  the  entrance  of  the 
magazine,  that  1  might  discover  the  path  which  led  to  the  interior ;  at' 
last  we  perceived  some  footsteps  of  oxen  and  men,  which  led  us  to  ar 
narrow  path,  cut  but  very  lately  through  the  forest.  We  conjectured* 
that  this  should  lead  to  the  town  of  M.  de  Benyowsky ;  in  this  expec-^ 
tation  J  determined  to  follow  it,  leaving  in  the  magazine  a  corporal  and 
four  men  to  guard  our  military  stores,  and  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion with  the  ship.  I  also  left  here  the  surgeon.  It  was  near  two*  In' 
the  afternoon  when  we  entered  into  the  path  that  had  been  cut  through* 
these  thick  woods  ;  when  we  had  advanced  about  fifty  paces  into  tW 
forest,  we  came  to  a  marshy  stream,  which  could  be  crossed  only  by 
means  of  a  large  tree  that  was  placed  over  it.  I  thought  my  passaged 
might  be  opposed,  and  took  every  possible  precaution  for  the  protec- 
tion of  my  guns,  which  we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  and  have  them' 
carried  on  men^s  shoulders. 

Five  streams,  or  broad  marshy  rivulets,  which  successively  crossed' 
our  path  in  the  space  of  half  i^  league,  presented  the  same  or  even^ 
greater  difficulties ;  we  at  last  arrived  at  the  bank  of  a  deep,  muddy 
river,  but  over  which  there  was  foitunately  a  crazy  bridge,  which  the** 
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fapidity  of  our  march  had  not  left  time  to  destroy.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  M.  de  Benyowsky,  persuaded  that  we  should  not  have  found 
this  path,  or  that  it  would  have  been  impassable  for  such  a  number  of 
men,  had  not  expected  us  from  that  side.  What  leads  me  to  believe 
this  is,  that  if  we  had  followed  the  line  of  the  sea-shore,  we  should  have 
discovered  a  more  open  road,  both  shorter  and  less  marshy,  but  of 
Which  we  had  not  the  least  idea^  On  this  road  he  had  posted  a  sen* 
tinel,  and  thrown  up  some  entrenchments,  which  proved  that  it  was 
from  that  quarter  he  expected  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  he  had  made  preparations  against  an  attack  f 
he  had  said  that  morning,  "  I  shall  have  a  skirmish  to-day  with  the 
Foulpoint  agents ;  they  have  spared  us  the  trouble  of  going  in  search 
of  them.'* 

The  bridge  we  had  reached  was,  however,  too  weak  to  risk  the  pas-* 
sage  ^ver  it  of  our  guns  on  their  carriages,  though  they  were  very  light. 
I  had  them,  consequently,  dismounted,  and  at  the  opposite  bank  re- 
mounted them  again  ;  I  then  drew  up  my  men  in  order,  for  we  no^ 
drew  near  to  the  town  of  Mauritania.  I  could  already  hear  the  nois^ 
of  the  workmen,  who  seemed  to  be  striking  down  stakes  or  palisadoes. 
I  concluded  from  thence  that  the  enemy  was  entrenching  himselfJ 
After  another  quarter  hour's  march,  my  patrole  in  advance  gave  noticef 
that  we  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the  wood,  where  the  path  was 
terminated  by  a  wooden  barner,  from  which  the  town  was  visible,  f 
advanced  myself  to  reconnoitre  the  position  that  M.  de  Benyowsky 
had  taken  up.  I  then  sa\v,  at  about  three  hundred  fathoms  from  thd 
wood  we  had  just  penetrated  through,  a  town,  which  appeared  to  me  of 
considerable  extent ;  at  the  end  of  the  principal  street  appeared  d 
house  much  larger  and  more  elevated  than  the  rest ;  I  judged  that  thi* 
was  the  abode  of  M.  de  Benyowsky.  A  tuft  of  trees  as  yet  concealedf 
the  fort  from  me ;  and,  relying  on  the  intelligence  of  M.  Lequenne,  f 
did  not  expect  that  there  was  one.  I  could  only  perceive  above  the? 
topff- of  the  trees  two  flags,  one  yellow  and  blue,  with  crescents  and 
stars  en  a  blue  field  ;  the  other  red.  M.  Le  M ayeur  informed  me  that 
in  this  country  the  red  flag  was  the  signal  for  battle,  and  for  calling 
together  all  their  allies.  After  reconnoitring  thus,  I  fell  back  to  my 
men,  inspected  my  guns,  my  cartouche  boxes,  and  my  small  arms,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  had  received  any  damp,  and  completed  my  ar- 
rangements. My  artillery  followed  my  advanced  guard,  and  the  rear 
was  brought  up  by  my  little  column  of  forty  men.  Thus  prepared  for 
every  thing,  and  seeing  no  one  advancing  to  meet  us,  though  I  had 
perceived  much  commotion  in  the  town,  we  debouched  from  the? 
forest. 

M.  de  Benyowsky,  who  was  at  the  door  of  his  house,  perceived  us, 
and  running  to  his  fort,  cried  out  to  all  his  people  to  be  prepared :— * 
"  The  first  who  makes  one  step  backwards,"  added  he,  "  I  will  cleave 
his  skull.'*     This  we  heard  from  one  of  our  prisoners. 

We  then  perceived  on  an  eminence  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ffeet  in  height,  a  fort,  surrounded  with  palisadoes  of  nine  feet  in  height, 
find  in  the  centre,  on  a  commanding  platform,  two  four-pounders  and 
four  carronades,  which  were  levelled  at  us..  Nearly  ninety  men,  blacks 
and^wbites,  armed  with  muskets,  wei*&  around  the  guns,  on  the  battery; 
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and  within  the  palisadoes.  Observing  their  motions,  we  advanced  in 
good  order,  without  precipitation,  and  reserving  our  fire.  When  withia 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  the  fort,  we  saw  M.  de  Benyowsky 
himself  firing  a  car/non  against  us,  the  hall  from  which  passed  over  our 
heads.  At  an  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  distance,  another  was  fired, 
loaded  with  grape  shot ;  at  sixty  fathoms,  a  third,  the  Ijall  from  which, 
carried  away  the  hat  of  one  soldier,  and  broke  the  musket  of  another; 
the  four  carronadcs  were  fired  then  at  once,  and  the  musketry  kept  up 
an  equally  brisk  fire.  We  accelerated  our  march,  that  we  might  place 
ourselves  under  the  shelter  of  the  great  house  at  the  foot  of  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  fort  was  constructed.  All  my  soldiers,  in  obedience 
to  my  commands,  had  as  yet  reserved  their  fire.  When  under  cover  of 
the  house,  we  formed  into  two  platoons  for  the  attack,  and  I  ordered, 
them  to  commence  firing  at  each  side  of  it. 

At  that  moment  I  perceived  that  M.  de  Benyowsky  had  just  applied 
the  match  to  one  of  his  guns,  which  did  not  go  off;  we  were  then  so 
near  that  that  shot  would  certainly  have  killed  or  wounded  the  greatest 
part  of  my  detachment.  J  then  thought  the  decisive  moment  was 
come.  I  ordered  the  assault,  and  we  rushed  to  it.  I  was  yet  a  few 
paces  from  the  exterior  palisadoes,  when  I  saw  M.  de  Benyowsky, 
armed  with  a  musket,  fire  it  off,  let  it  drop,  place  his  left  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  stretch  forward  his  right  hand  towards  us,  then  take  some 
steps  to  descend  from  his  battery,  and  fall  heavily  against  the  outward 
stake  that  strengthened  the  palisadoes.  We  sprung  over  them,  and 
mounting  to  the  battery,  I  passed  close  to  M.  de  Benyowsky,  who; 
seemed  endeavouring  to  pronounce  some  inarticulate  words.  I  had 
orders  to  give,  and  could  not  at  that  moment  delay ;  in  two  minutes 
I  returned  ;  he  had  just  expired  ;  a  ball  had  passed  through  his  breast 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side.  The  blacks  escaped  over  the  palisa- 
does ;  the  whites  asked  quarter,  and  were  all  made  prisoners*  Michel 
alone  received,  before  the  attack,  a  musket-shot  in  the  right  arm.  I  had 
not  a  man  killed.  I  must  here  do  justice  to  the  humanity  of  my  sol- 
diers, after  an  assault  in  which  they  proved  both  their  valour  and  theiii!: 
discipline. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  we  were  masters  of  the  fort ;  it  was  necessary 
to  assure  ourselves  of  the  town  also.  Some  blacks  had  made  a  sortie 
from  it  before  the  assault,  and  fired  on  our  flank  ;  M.  Le  Mayeur  had 
repelled  them  with  those  under  his  command.  I  caused  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  wood,  and  all  the  houses  to  be  searched,  and 
found  but  one  sick  Frenchman,  who  had  refused  to  bear  arms  against 
the  king,  (M.  Brossart,  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Cincinnatus ;)  our 
remaining  white  prisoners  amounted  to  eight,  whom  we  placed  under 
a  strong  guard.  When  tljese  precautions  were  taken,  and  that  we 
had  interred  M.  de  Benyowsky,  I  ordered  food  to  be  sought  for  and 
got  ready ;  it  was  now  near  midnight,  and  it  was  nearly  twenty  hours^ 
since  my  men  had  any  refreshment. 

This  account,  given  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  will  I  trust 
sufiice,  general,  to  prove  to  you  the  excellent  conduct  of  Messieurs 
Rondelet,  Kavadek,  and  Valliere,  without  its  being  necessary  for  me 
to  bestow  on  them  the  praise  they  so  well  deserve.  As  their  comman- 
der, I  issued  the  orders,  but  it  is  to  them  I  owe  a  complete  success. 
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I  must  here  add,  that  M.  le  Mayeur  conducted  himself  all  along  Tike 
a  brave  man,  and  a  worthy  citizen.  Five  Dutch  sailors  belonging  to 
the  Louisa,  who  carried  our  ammunition,  were  also  highly  useful  to  us. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  in  the  morning,  I  allowed  the  neighbouring  blacks 
who  had  crowded  round  the  fort,  to  demolish  it,  and  to  take  the  nails 
and  the  iron-work  employed  in  its  construction.  It  was  entirely 
destroyed  when  we  quitted  it  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  after  having 
set  fire  to  the  town. 

On  the  same  morning  Madame  la  Baronne  de  la  Delsein,  wife  of 
M.  de  Benyowsky^s  prime  counsellor,  or  second  in  command,  and  a 
Portuguese  lady  of  Rio  Janeiro  (Dona  Maria  Anna)  were  delivered 
into  our  hands  by  the  blacks ;  when  all  the  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, and  we  had  retured  to  the  magazine,  I  embarked  my  prisoners, 
and  thirty-seven  men  of  my  detachment  to  guard  them,  and  I  remained 
on  shore  with  the  rest  to  procure  provisions  for  the  ship,  which  was 
in  total  want  of  them. 

On  the  26th,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the  Chief  of  Anguongue  bay, 
and  of  the  entire  tract  of  country  lying  between  it  and  the  bay  of 
Antongil,  came  to  request  our  friendship,  and  to  assure  us  of  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  French  interests ;  I  received  him  well,  pretending  to  be 
quite  unconscious  that,  but  the  second  day  before,  he  had  sworn  to  M. 
de  Benyowsky  to  die  beside  him,  and  that  his  son  and  his  subjects  had 
fought  against  us  in  the  fort. 

The  entire  of  this  day  passed  in  cahds,  or  national  meetings ;  the 
chief  swore  to  be  henceforth  the  friend  of  the  French  alone,  and  to 
favour  no  commercial  treaties  but  theirs.  He  procured  food  for  us, 
aLii  presented  us  with  four  oxen. 

On  the  27th  we  embarked  the  provisions  we  were  in  want  of,  and 
returned  on  board.  The  night  of  the  27th  was  very  dangerous ;  towards 
ten  o'clock  we  dragged  our  anchors,  and  our  danger  increased  every 
instant ;  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  we  were  on  the  point  of 
being  dashed  against  the  reefs,  from  which  we  were  now  distant  but 
half  a  cable's  length.  We  could  only  hope  for  safety  by  casting  out  a 
third  anchor ;  the  bad  state  of  the  long  boat,  and  the  high  sea  thait 
ran,  made  this  attempt  dangerous.  We  tried,  however,  and  most  for- 
tunately were  successful.  The  rising  tide  enabled  the  long  boat  to  tow 
the  ship  against  the  current,  until  she  had  gained  a  distance  from  the 
reefs,  when  the  third  anchor  held.  Towards  morning  the  wind  fell, 
and  we  repaired  whatever  damage  we  had  suffered. 

The  28th  in  the  morning  we  weighed  anchor,  to  return  to  Foulpoint, 
where  we  did  not  arrive  until  yesterday,  the  12th  July,  the  state  of 
the  weather  obliging  us  to  pass  the  intermediate  time  at  the  Island  of 
Sainte  Marie.  We  found  the  Subtile  anchored  in  Foulpoint  Roads, 
which  is  to  bring  us  back  to  the  Isle  of  France  ;  we  are  not  to  embark 
until  the  18th. 

This  day,  the  13th  of  July,  King  Hyavi  came  to  the  French  pali- 
sadoes  with  all  his  suite,  and  was  saluted  with  fifteen  guns.  We  held 
a  grand  cabas,  in  which  the  profound  respect  he  testified  for  the  French 
nation  (since  the  recent  success  of  their  arms)  makes  me  think  he 
will  grant  whatever  we  shall  think  fit  to  ask  of  him.  Messrs.  the 
Agents  of  Nefociation,  entrusted  with  your  orders,  will  give  you  a 
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detail  of  all  that  pasflcs  in  this  council.  To-morrow  I  shall  bring  to 
a  public  9nlc  the  trifling  property  found  in  the  fort  and  the  town ;  I 
don't  think  the  entire  will  bring  more  than  two  hundred  piastres, 
which  I  shall  distribute  amongst  the  soldiers.  On  the  person  of  M. 
de  Bonyowsky  there  was  found  but  a  demi-piastre :  he  had  but  few 
valuables,  and  but  little  ammunition.  We  took  possession  of  the  two 
cannon  and  the  four  carronades;  as  to  his  papers,  they  are  all 
contained  in  a  large  portfolio,  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting to  you  myself,  with  the  minutes  of  his  soi-disant  council. 

Thus,  general,  has  our  expedition  terminated.  M.  de  Benyowskj 
alone  was  killed  ;  I  wished  to  have  saved  him,  but  his  ferocity  did  not 
allow  me  to  do  it.  With  this  intent,  I  made  my  men  reserve  their  fire 
until  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so,  without  being  completely  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  fire.  His  design  was,  clearly,  never  to  capitulate,  and 
never  to  be  taken  alive ;  what  proves  this,  is  his  obstinacy  in  the 
combat,  and  that  he  might  have  sent  us  a  fiag  of  truce  three  times, 
whom  we  should  have  respected ;  the  first  time,  was  the  morning  we 
made  the  descent,  which  he  showed  he  was  aware  of  by  the  muskel- 
shots  fired  against  us  by  his  orders ;  the  second,  at  the  barrier,  that 
terminated  the  path  through  the  forest ;  the  third,  behind  big  own 
house,  where  we  halted  8ufl\ciently  long  to  have  received  one. 

As  to  myself,  judging  of  his  disposition  from  the  reasons  that 
induced  M.  Lc  Mayeur  to  refuse  risking  his  person,  of  which  I  already 
have  spoken,  I  dared  not  endanger  so  evidently  the  life  either  of  an 
officer  or  a  soldier.  A  second  most  important  objection  to  my  having 
sent  him  a  flag  was,  that  it  would  have  allowed  him  time  to  escape, 
and  the  capture  of  the  fort,  without  that  of  his  person,  would  not  ha^e- 
completed  our  purpose.  He  would  have  been  unceasingly  raising  up 
enemies  against  us,  and  perhaps  ultimately  have  destroyed  our  esta-' 
blishment  at  Foulpoint,  which  he  intended  in  a  short  time  to  have  at 
least  attempted;  for  on  the  28th  of  this  month,  he  was  to  have 
assembled  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  led  them  to  attack  Hyavi, 
our  ally,  at  Foulpoint,  which  would  probably  have  been  carried  by 
assault. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  effects  was,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Cape 
d'Ambre,  the  spot  where  he  first  landed,  on  the  western  coast,  at  the- 
distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  this  place. 

Condescend,  general,  to  accept  the  assifrances  of  the  profoa&d 
respect  with  which  I  am,  &c. 

L*  Archer, 

Captain  and  Adjutant  of  the  regiment  of  Pondicherty.' 
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GERMAN  RoMANC£S.-^Mr.  Carlisle,  the  translator  of  Goetjie's  Wil- 
helra  Meister,  has  published  four  volumes  of  tales^  selected  from 
the  more  celebrated  writers  of  G^rynany.  Various  other  wojjcs  of 
the  same  kind  have  preceded  this  ;  but  they  have  been  (at  least  two 
of  them)  jnerely  "bookseller's  speculations,  and  w6re  executed  without 
either  spirit,  skill,  or  judgment.  Mr.  Carlisle  has  a  love  for  German 
literature ;  his  heart  is  in  it,  and  he  approaches  his  task  with  de- 
light. The  selection  he  has  made  is  as  good  as  the  circumstances 
would  allow:  the  translation  is  forcible  and  characteristic  of  the 
originals ;  and  the  biographical  sketches,  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
extracts  from  each  other,  are  highly  creditable  to  his  critical  acute- 
ness,  taste,  and  information.  From  the  works  of  that  singular  ge- 
nius, Jean  Paul  Richter,  there  are  two  pieces  which  occupy  a  volumo. 
The  one  entitled,  Army-Chaplain  Schmelzle's  Journey  to  Flsetz,  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  elaborate  humour.  It  is  a  journal  of  a  silly  an^ 
pompous  fellow,  who  being  an  inordinate  cowara,  writes  a  description 
of  his  travels  to  a  neighbouring  market  town,  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of  any  thing.  The  character  of  the  man  and  the  piece  may 
"be  judged  of  from  one  sentence  :  **  I  proceeded  to  the  Tiger  Inn,*'  says 
the  Chaplain,  ^'  and  dined  at  the  table  d'hdte,  being  at  no  time 
:«hy  of  encountering  men."  A  waiter  banded  him  a  plate,  on  which 
had  been  scratched  a  lampoon  on  the  commandant  of  Fls^tz*  The 
Chaplain  immediately  held  up  the  plate  to  tJie  company,  saying,  tha<t 
he  had  just,  as  they  saw,  got  this  lampoon  cover  presented  to  him, 
and  must  request  them  to  bear  witness,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  An  officer  coolly  changed  plates  with  him.  But  the 
-most  singular  part  of  the  Journey  to  Flaetz,  is  a  Running  Commentary 
on  it,  by  the  author,  which  has  no  more  reference  to  the  text, 
than  to  any  other  book  whatever.  This  is  a  freak  of  the  ingenious 
Jean  Paul.  It  consists  of  maxims,  opinions,  and  observations,  pre- 
ceded with  such  figures  as  usually  designate  reference,  but  which  have 
no  corresponding  mark,  either  in  Schmelzle's  journal  or  el^ewh^re. 
These  notes  aie  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  .^mqLll  type  ;  Jhey 
are  very  good,  and  have  an  independent  value.  As  they  are  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  seen  and  read  where  they  are,  it  is  our  intention  to 
extract  them  here.     Some  of  them  are  well  worth  remembering. 

103.  Good  princes  easily  obtain  good  subjects  ;  not  so  easily  good 
subjects  good  princes :  thus  Adam,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  ruled 
over  animals  all  tame  and  gentle,  till  simply  through  his  means  they 
fell  and  grew  savage. 

5.  For  a  good  physician  saves,  if  not  always  from  the  disease,  at 
least  from  a  bad  physician. 

100.  In  books  lie  the  Phoenix-ashes  of  a  past  Miljenfiium  and  Para- 
dise ;  but  war  blows>  and  much  ashes  are  scattered  aw^y. 
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102.  Dear  political  or  religious  Inquisitor  !  Art  thou  aware  that 
Turin  tapers  never  rightly  begin  shining,  till  thou  breakest  them,  and 
then  they  take  fire  ( 

86.  Very  true  !  In  youth  we  love  and  enjoy  the  most  ill-assorted 
friends,  perhaps  more  than,  in  old  age,  the  best-assorted. 

128.  In  love  there  are  Summer  holidays ;  but  in  marriage  also  there 
are  Winter  holidays,  I  hope. 

143.  Women  have  weekly  at  least  one  active  and  passive  day  of 
glory,  the  holy  day,  the  Sunday.  The  higher  rank^  alone  have  more 
Sundays  than  work-days  ;  as  in  great  towns,  you  can  celebrate  your 
Sunday  on  Friday  with  the  Turks,  on  Saturday  with  the  Jews^  and  on 
Sunday  with  yourself. 

21.  Schiller  and  Klopstock  are  poetic  mirrors  held  up  to  the  Sun- 
god  ;  the  mirrors  reflect  the  Sun,  with  such  dazzling  brightness^  that 
you  cannot  find  the  picture  of  the  world  imaged  forth  in  them. 

34.  Women  are  like  precious  carved  works  of  ivory;  nothing  is 
whiter  and  smoother,  and  nothing  sooner  grows  yellow. 

72.  The  half-learned  is  adored  by  the  quarter-learned ;  the  latter 
by  the  sixteenth-part-learned  ;  and  so  on  ;  but  not  the  whole-learned 
by  the  half-learned . 

35.  Bien  ecouter  c'est  presque  repondre,  says  Marivaux  justly  of 
social  circles  :  but  I  extend  it  to  round  councillor-tables  and  cabinet- 
tables,  where  reports  are  made,  and  the  Prince  listens. 

17.  The  bed  of  honour,  since  so  frequently  whole  regiments 
lie  on  it,  and  receive  their  last  unction,  and  last  honour  but  one, 
really  ought  from  time  to  time  to  be  ne\^  filled,  beaten,  and  sunned. 

120.  Many  a  one  becomes  a  free-spoken  Diogenes,  not  when  he 
dwells  in  the  cask,  but  when  the  cask  dwells  in  him. 

3.  Culture  makes  whole  lands,  for  instance,  Germany,  Graul,  and 
others,  physically  warmer,  but  spiritually  colder. 

1.  The  more  weakness  the  more  lying :  force  goes  straight:  any  can- 
non-ball with  holes  or  cavities  in.  it  goes  crooked. 

38.  Epictetus  advises  us  to  travel,  because  our  old  acquaintances  by 
the  influence  of  shame,  impede  our  transition  to  higher  virtues; 
as  a  bashful  man  will  rather  lay  aside  his  provincial  accent  in  some 
foreign  quarter,  and  then  return  wholly  purified  to  his  own  countrymen  : 
in  our  days,  people  of  rank  and  virtue  follow  this  advice, but  inversely  ; 
and  travel  because  their  old  acquaintances,  by  the  influence  of  shame, 
would  too  much  deter  them  from  new  sins. 

32.  Our  age  (by  some  called  the  paper  age,  as  if  it  were  made  from 
the  rags  of  some  better  dressed  one)  is  improving  in  so  far,  as  it  now 
tears  its  rags  rather  into  bandages  than  into  papers ;  although,  or 
because,  the  rag-hacker  (the  Devil  as  they  call  it)  will  not  alto- 
gether be  at  rest.  Meanwhile,  if  learned  heads  transform  them- 
selves into  books,  crowned  heads  transform  and  coin  themselves  into 
government-paper :  in  Norway,  according  to  the  Universal  Indicatory 
the  people  have  even  paper-houses ;  and  in  many  good  Gernian  States, 
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the  Exchequer  Collegium  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Justice  Collegium) 
keeps  its  own  paper-mills,  to  furnish  wrappage  enough  for  the  meal  of 
its  wind-mills.  I  could  wish,  however,  that  our  Collegiums  would  take 
pattern  from  that  glass-manufactory  at  Madrid,  in  which,  (according 
to  Bauragartner)  there  were  indeed  nineteen  clerks  stationed,  but  also 
eleven  workmen. 

2.  In  his  prince,  a  soldier  reverences  and  obeys  at  once  his  prince 
and  his  generalissimo  ;  a  citizen  only  his  prince. 

45.  Our  present  writers  shrug  their  shoulders  most  at  those  on 
whose  shoulders  they  stand  ;  and  exalt  those  most,  who  crawl  up  along 
them. 

103.  The  great  perhaps  take  as  good  charge  of  their  posterity  as 
the  ants  :  the  eggs  once  laid,  the  male  and  female  ants  fly  about  their 
business,  and  confide  them  to  the  trusty  working-ants. 

10.  And  does  life  offer  us,  in  regard  to  our  ideal  hopes  and  pur- 
poses, any  thing  but  a  prosaic,  unrhymed,  unmetrical  translation  ? 

78.  Our  German  frame  of  government,  cased  in  its  harness,  had 
much  difficulty  in  moving,  for  the  same  reason  why  beetles  cannot  fly, 
when  their  wings  have  tcing-shells,  of  very  sufficient  strength,  and 
— grown  together. 

8.  Constitutions  of  government  are  like  highways :  on  a  new  and 
quite  untrodden  one,  where  every  carriage  helps  in  the  process  of 
bruising  and  smoothing,  you  are  as  much  jolted  and  pitched,  as 
on  an  old  worn-out  one,  full  of  holes.  What  is  to  be  done  then  ? 
Travel  on. 

3.  In  criminal  courts,  murdered  children  are  often  represented  as 
still-born  ;  in  anticritics,  still-born  as  murdered. 

101.  Not  only  were  the  Rhodians,  from  their  Colossus,  called  Colos- 
sians  ;  but  also  innumerable  Germans  are,  from  their  Luther,  called 
Lutherans. 

88.  Hitherto  I  have  always  regarded  the  polemical  writings  of  our 
present  philosophic  and  aesthetic  idealist  logic-buffers, — in  which,  cer- 
tainly, a  few  contumelies,  and  misconceptions,  and  misconclusions  do 
make  their  appearance, — rather  on  the  fair  side  ;  observing  in  it  merely 
an  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  in  particular  of  the  ancient  Athletes, 
who  (according  to  Schottgen)  besmeared  their  bodies  with  mud,  that 
they  might  not  be  laid  hold  of ;  and  filled  their  hands  with  sand,  that 
they  might  lay  hold  of  their  antagonists. 

103.  Or  all  the  mosques,  episcopal-churches,  pagodas,  chapels  of^ 
case,  tabernacles,  and  pantheons,  any  thing  else  than  the  ethnic  fore-^ 
court  of  the  invisible  temple  and  its  holy  of  holies? 

40.  The  common  man  is  copious  only  in  narration,  not  in  reason- 
ing ;  the  cultivated  man  is  brief  only  in  the  former,  not  in  the  latter : 
because  the  common  man's  reasons  are  a  sort  of  sensations,  which,  as 
well  as  things  visible,  he  merely  looks  at ;  by  the  cultivated  man, 
again,  both  reasons  and  things  visible  are  rather  thought  than 
looked  at. 
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9.  In  any  national  calamity,  the  ancient  Egyptians  took  revenge  on 
the  god  Typhon,  whom  they  hlamed  for  it,  by  hurling  his  favourites^ 
the  asses,  down  over  rocks.  In  similar  wise,  have  countries  of  a  dif* 
ferent  religion  now  and  then  taken  their  revenge. 

70.  Let  poetry  veil  itself  in  philosophy,  but  only  as  the  latter  does 
in  the  former.  Philosophy  in  poetized  prose  resembles  those  tavern 
drinking-glasses,  encircled  with  party-coloured  wreaths  of  figures, 
which  disturb  your  enjoyment  both  of  the  drink,  and  (often  awkwardly 
eclipsing  and  covering  each  other)  of  the  carving  also* 

158.  Governments  should  not  too  often  change  the  penny-trumps 
and  child's  drums  of  the  poets  for  the  regimental  trumpet  and  fire- 
drum:  on  the  other  hand,  good  subjects  should  regard  many  a 
princely  drum-tendency  simply  as  a  disease,  in  which  the  patient,  bj 
air  insinuating  under  the  skin,  has  got  dreadfully  swolu. 

89.  In  great  towns,  a  stranger,  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  his 
arrival,  lives  purely  at  his  own  expense  in  an  inn;  afterwards,  in 
the  houses  of  his  friends,  without  expense :  on  the  other  hand^  if 
you  arrive  at  the  earth,  as  for  instance  I  have  done,  you  are  cour* 
teously  maintained,  precisely  for  the  first  few  years,  free  of  charges  ; 
but  in  the  next  and  longer  series — for  you  often  stay  sixty — ^you  are 
actually  obliged  (I  have  the  documents  in  my  hands)  to  pay  for  eveiy 
drop  and  morsel,  as  if  you  were  in  the  great  Earth  Inn^  which  indeed 
you  are. 

107.  Germany  is  a  long  lofty  mountain — under  the  sea.  , 

144.  The  reviewer  does  not  in  reality  employ  his  pen  for  writ- 
ing ;  but  he  burns  it,  to  awaken  weak  people  from  their  sliroons, 
with  the  smell ;  he  tickles  with  it  the  throat  of  the  plagiary,  to 
make  him  render  back ;  and  he  picks  with  it  his  own  teeth.  He 
is  the  only  individual  in  the  whole  learned  lexicon  that  can  never  ex- 
haust himself,  never  write  himself  out,  let  him  sit  before  the  ink-glass 
for  centuries  or  tens  of  centuries.  For  while  the  scholar,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  poet,  produce  their  new  book  solely  from  new  materials 
and  growth,  the  reviewer  merely  lays  his  old  gage  of  taste  and  know- 
ledge on  a  thousand  new  works  ;  and  his  light,  in  the  ever-passing,  ever- 
difierently-cut  glass-world,  which  he  elucidates,  is  still  refracted  into 
new  colours. 

71.  The  youth  is  singular  from  caprice,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
it ;  the  man  is  so  from  constraint,  unintentionally,  and  feols  pain 
in  it. 

198.  The  populace  and  cattle  grow  giddy  on  the  edge  of  no  ^byss ; 
with  the  man  it  is  otherwise. 

1 1.  The  golden  calf  of  self-love  soon  waxes  to  be  a  burning  Phalaris^ 
bull,  which  reduces  its  father  and  adorer  to  ashes. 

103.  The  male  beau-crop  which  surrounds  the  female  roses  and 
lilies,  must  (if  I  rightly  comprehend  its  flatteries)  most  probably  pre- 
suppose in  the  fair  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  who 
offer  any  valuable,  by  way  of  present,  to  the  man  who  praises  it  ex*' 
cessively. 
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199.  But  not  many  existing  governments,  I  believe,  do  behead 
under  pretext  of  trepanning;  or  sew  (in  a  more  choice  allegory) 
the  people's  lips  together,  under  pretence  of  sewing  the  harelips  in 
them. 

67.  Hospitable  entertainer,  wouldst  thou  search  into  thy  guest  ?  Ac- 
company him  to  another  entertainer,  and  listen  to  him.  Ju$t  so  ; 
Wouldst  thou  become  better  acquainted  with  mistress  in  an  hour> 
than  by  living  with  her  for  a  month  ?  Accompany  her  among  her 
female  friends  and  female  enemies  (if  that  is  no  pleonasm),  and  look 
at  her ! 

80.  In  the  Summer  of  life,  men  keep  digging  and  filling  ice-pits  as 
well  as  circumstances  will  admit;  that  so,  in  their  Winter,  they  may 
have  something  in  store  to  give  them  coolness. 

28.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  amid  the  tendril-forest  of  allusions 
(even  this  again  is  a  tendril-twig),  to  state  and  declare  on  the  spot 
whether  all  the  courts  or  heights,  the  (Bougouer)  snow-line  of  Eu- 
rope, have  ever  been  mentioned  in  my  writings  or  not ;  but  I  could 
wish  for  information  on  the  subject,  that  if  not,  I  may  try  to  do 
it  still. 

36.  And  so  I  should  like,  in  all  cases,  to  be  the  first,  especially  in 
begging.  The  first  prisoner  of  war,  the  first  cripple,  the  first  man 
rained  by  burning  (like  him  who  brings  the  first  fire-engine)  gains 
the  head  subscription  and  the  heart ;  the  next  comer  finds  nothing  but 
duty  to  address ;  and  at  last,  in  this  melodious  mancando  of  synapa- 
thy,  matters  sink  so  far,  that  the  last  (if  the  last  but  one  may  at  least 
have  retired  laden  with  a  rich  "  God  help  you !")  obtains  from  the 
benignant  hand  nothingmore  than  its  fist.  And  as  in  begging  the  first 
so  in  giving  I  should  like  to  be  the  last :  one  obliterates  the  other, 
especially  the  last  the  first.     So,  however,  is  the  world  ordered. 

136.  If  you  mount  too  high  above  your  time,  your  ears  (on  the 
side  of  Fame)  are  little  better  off  than  if  you  sink  too  deep  below  it ; 
in  truth,  Charles  up  in  his    Balloon,  and  Halley  down  in  his  Diving-  ' 
bell,  felt  equally  the  saAie  strange  pain  in  their  ears. 

25.  In  youth,  like  a  blind  man  jus^t  couched,  (and  what  is  birth  . 
hut  a  couching  of  the  sight?)  you  take  the  distant  for  the  near, 
the  starry  heaven  for  tangible  room-furniture,  pictures  for  objects ; 
and,  to  the  young  man,  the  whole  world  is  sitting  on  his  very  nose, 
till  repeated  bandaging  and  unbandaging  have  at  last  taught  him, 
like  the  blind  patient,  to  estimate  Distance  and  Appearance, 

125.  In  the  long  run,  out  of  mere  fear  and  necessity,  we  shall  be- 
come the  warmest  cosmopolites  I  know  of;  so  rapidly  do  ships  slioot  . 
to  and  fro,   and,  like  shuttles,  weave    Islands   and   Quarters  of  the 
World  together.     For  let  but  the  political  weatherglass  fall  to-day 
in  South  America ;  to-morrow  we  in  Europe  have  storm  and  thunder. 

19.  It  is  easier,  they  say,  to  climb  a  hill  when  you  ascend  back   . 
foremost.     This,   perhaps,  might   admit  of  application  to  political 
eminences ;  if  you  still  turned  towards  them  that  part  of  the  body  on 
which  you  sit,  and  kept  your  face  directed  down  to  the  people ;  all  the  ^^ 
while,  however,  removing  and  mounting. 
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26,  Few  German  writers  are  not  original,  if  we  may  ascribe  origi- 
nality (as  is  at  least  the  conversational  practice  of  all  people)  to  a 
man,  who  merely  dishes  out  his  own  thoughts  without  foreign  ad- 
mixture. ■  For  as,  between  their  Memory,  where  their  reading  or 
foreign  matter  dwells,  and  their  Imagination  or  Productive  Power, 
where  their  writing  or  own  peculiar  matter  originates,  a  sufficient 
space  intervenes,  and  the  boundary-stones  are  fixed  in  so  conscien- 
tiously and  firmly  that  nothingforeignmay  pass  over  in  to  their  own,  or 
inversely,  so  that  they  may  really  read  a  hundred  works  without 
losing  their  own  primitive  flavour,  or  even  altering  it, — their  individu- 
ality may,  I  believe,  be  considered  as  secured :  and  their  spiritual 
nourishmeift,  their  j[)an-cakes,  loaves,  fritters,  caviare,  and  meat- 
balls, are  not  assimilated  to  their  system,  but  given  back  pure  and 
unaltered.  Often  in  my  own  mind,  I  figure  such  writers  as  living  but 
thousandfold  more  artificial  Ducklings  from  Vaucasson's  Artificial 
Duck  of  Wood,  For  in  fact  they  are  not  less  cunningly  put  together^ 
than  this  timber  Duck,  which  will  gobble  meat  and  apparently  void  it 
again,  under  show  of  having  digested  it,  and  derived  from  it  blood 
and  juices  ;  though  the  secret  of  the  business  is,  the  artist  has  merely 
introduced  an  ingenious  compound  ejective  matter  behind,  with  which 
concoction  and  nourishment  have  nothing  to  do,  but  which  the  Duck 
ilhisorily  gives  forth  and  publishes  to  the  world. 

15.  After  the  manner  of  the  fine  polislied  English  folding-knives, 
there  are  now  also  folding-war-swords,  or  in  ether  words — treaties  of 
.peace. 

13.  Omnibus  una  salts  Sanctis,  sed  gloria  dispar :  that -is  to  say 
(as  divines  once  taught)  according  to  St.  Paul,  we  have  all  the  same 
beatitude  in  heaven,  but  different  degrees  of  honour.  Here,  on  earth, 
we  find  a  shadow  of  this  in  the  writing  world.;  for  the  beatitude  of 
authors  once  beatified  by  criticism,  whether  they  be  genial,  good, 
mediocre,  or  poor,  is  the  same  throughout ;  they  all  obtain  the  same 
pecuniary  felicity,  the  same  slender  profit.  But,  heavens!  in  regard 
to  the  degrees  of  fame,  again,  how  far  (in  spite  of  the  sane  emolu- 
ment and  sale)  will  a  dunce,  even  in  his  lifetime,  be  put  below  a  geniusl 
Is  not  a  shallow  writer  frequently  forgotten  in  a  single  fair,  while  a 
deep  writer,  or  even  a  writer  of  genius,  will  blossom  through  fifty 
fairs,  and  so  may  celebrate  his  twenty-five  years'  Jubilee,  before,  late 
forgotten,  he  is  lowered  into  the  German  temple  of  fame;  a  temple 
imitating  the  peculiarity  of  the  Padri  Lucchesi  churches  in  Naples^ 
which  (according  to  Volkmann)  permit  burials  under  their  roofs,  but 
no  tombstone, 

79.  Weak  and  wrong  heads  are  the  hardest  to  change ;  and  their 
inward  man  acquires  a  scanty  covering",  thus  capons  never  moult. 

89.  Tn  times  of  misfortune,  the  ancients  supported  themselves  witk 
philosophy  or  Christianity ;  the  moderns  again  (for  example  in  the 
reign  of  terror)  take  to  pleasure ;  as  the  wounded  buffalo,  for  bandage 
^  nd  salve,  rolls  himself  in  the  mire. 

181.  God  be  thanked  that  we  live  nowhere  for  ever  except  in  h«ll 

or  heaven ;  on  earth  otherwise  we  should  grow  to  be  the  veriest  rascals, 

-and  the  world   a   house  of  incurables,  for  want  of  the  dog-dojptor 
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(the  hangman),  and  the  issue-cord  (on  the  gallows),  and  the  sulphur 
and  chalybeate  medicines  (on  battle-fields).  So  that  we  too  find  our 
gigantic  moral  force  dependent  on  the  Debt  of  Nuture  which  we 
have  to  pay,  exactly  as  your  politicians  (for  example,  the  Author  of 
the  New  L/eviathan)  demonstrate  that  the  English  have  their 
J^ational  Debt  to  thank  for  their  superiority. 

63.  To  apprehend  danger  from  the  education  of  the  people,  is  like^ 
fearing  lest  the  thunderbolt  strike  into  the  house  because  it  has 
windows;  whereas  the  lightning  never  comes  through  these,  but 
through  their  lead  framing,  or  down  by  the  smoke  of  the  chimney. 

7B.  Your  economical,  preaching  poetry,  apparently  supposes  that 
a  surgical  stone-cutter  is  an  artistical  one;  and  a  pulpit  or  a  sinai 
a  hill  of  the  muses. 

115.  According  to  Smith,  the  universal  measure  of  economical 
value  is  labour.  This  fact,  at  least  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  poetical 
value,  we  Germans  had  discovered  before  Smith;  and  to  my  know- 
ledge, we  have  always  preferred  the  learned  poet  to  the  poet  of 
genius,  and  the  heavy  book  full  of  labour,  to  the  light  one  full  of 
sport 

4.  The  hypocrite  does  not  imitate  the  old  practice,  of  cutting 
fruit  by  a  knife  poisoned  only  on  the  one  side,  and  giving  the  poisoned 
side  to  the  victim,  the  cutter  eating  the  sound  side  himself ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  so  disinterestedly  inverts  this  practice,  that  to  others  he 
shows  and  gives  the  sound  moral  half,  or  side,  and  retains  for  himself 
the  poisoned  one.  Heavens !  compared  with  such  a  man,  how  wicked 
does  the  devil  seem ! 

67.  Individual  minds^  nay,  political  bodies, are  like  organic  bodies: 
extract  the  interior  air  from  them,  the  atmosphere  crushes  them  toge- 
ther ;  pump  off  under  the  bell  the  exterior  resisting  air,  the  interior 
inflates  and  bursts  them.  Therefore,  let  every  state  keep  up  its  inter- 
nal and  its  external  resistance  both  at  once. 

8.  In  great  saloons,  the  real  stove  is  masked  into  a  pretty  ornamented 
sham  stove ;  so,  likewise,  it  is  tit  and  pretty  that  a  virgin  Love 
should  always  hide  itself  in  an  interesting  virgin  Friendship. 

12.  Nations — unlike  rivers,  which  precipitate  their  impurities  ia 
level  places,  and  when  at  rest — drop  their  baseness  just  whilst  in  the 
most  violent  motion ;  and  become  the  dirtier  the  farther  they  flow 
along  through  lazy  flats. 

28.  When  Nature  takes  the  huge  old  earth-round,  the  earth-loaf, 
and  kneads  it  up  again  for  the  purp6se  of  introducing  under  this  pie- 
crust, new  stufiing  and  dwarfs — she  then,  for  most  part,  as  a  mother 
when  baking  will  do  to  *  her  daughters,  gives  in  jest  a  little  fraction 
of  the  dough  (two  of  three  thousand  square  leagues  of  such  dough 
are  enough  for  a  child)  to  some  poetical,  or  philosophical,  or  legis-^. 
lative  polisher,  that  so  the  little  elf  may  have  something  to  be  shaping 
and  manufacturing  beside  its  mother.  And  when  the  other  young 
ones  get  a  taste  of  sisterkiu's  baking,  they  all  clap  hands,  and  cry : 
"  Aha,  mother !  can$t  bake  like  Suky  here  V* 

T2 
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Bayle. — Tlie  A l>iicl lament  of  Bayle's  Biographical  Dictionary,  lately 
published,  has  concluded  with  a  volume  of  Bayl-iana.  It  is  a  most  . 
curious  and  instructive  inisccllany,  and  rivals  in  excellence  the  best 
cpUections  of  Table  Talk.  For  curious  r;'search,  sound  remark,  or 
acute  reasoning,  there  is  no  more  abundant  source  thau  the  Dictionary 
of  Bayle.  The  impurities,  the  elaborate  frivolities,  and  the  obsolete-. 
discussions  which  weigh  down  the  original — at  least  as  far  as  regards 
the  general  reader — are  abstracted  in  the  Abridgment.  From  the 
omitted  parts,  the  gleanings  which  form  the  fourth  volume  are  gathered. 
We  will  give  a  few  specimens. 

Nicius  Erythcns  quotes  a  proverb  importing,  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  men  who 
make  ahnost  no  use  of  the  laws  tliey  prescribe  to  others.  Nobody  swerves  more  from 
the  law  in  practice  than  a  lawyer ;  nobody  observes  the  regimen  of  health  less  than  a 
physician  ;  nobody  fears  the  remorse  of  conscience  less  than  a  divine.  You  will  find 
in  the  original  the  exception  which  the  author  has  made.  He  does  not  relate  the  thing 
as  jesters  commonly  (k).  They  say,  that  the  lawyers  who  ad\'ise  others  so  much  to  go 
to  law,  seldom  go  o  law  themselves ;  that  physicians  who  pretoribe  so  much  physic  , 
to  their  patients,  (tke  but  httle  themselves ;  and  that  divines  who  set  down  so  many 
articles  of  faith  fur  others,  believe  but  few  themselves. — Art,  Baccalini, — Baytet 
Hist.  Diet, 

It  is  evident,  that  an  author  who  employs  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  for 
the  prohibition  of  books  written  against  him,  manifestly  betrays  his  defeat  and  in- 
ability to  answer,  while  he  increases  the  curiosity  of  the  public  after  those  very  books. 
AVhy'then  do  so  many  authors  recur  to  this  method,  when  they  have  interest  enough  to 
make  it  effectual  1  Is  it  a  very  a-reeable  thing,  to  declare  to  all  the  world  that  they 
are  not  able  to  resist  an  author  who  is  their  adversary  ?  Can  self-love  find  its  account 
in  raising  a  desire  to  read  those  books  iu  several  people,  who  would  otherwise  never  . 
hear  of  them,  and  who  buy  them  on  no  other  account  than  because  they  are  informed 
that  those  books  are  prohibited  ?  Can  self-love,  1  say,  which  is  so  angry  at  the  con- 
tents of  them,  and  so  eager  to  stifle  the  memory  of  them,  fiad  its  account  in  putting  tlie 
public  u]K>n  enquiring  more  curiously  into  the  particulars  contained  in  them  ?  What 
charm  ,can.  there  be  in  publishing  a  sentence  of  pruiiibition  of  certain  books  in  the 
Gazettes?  Is  not  this  tlte  way  to  proclaim  to  all  Europe  the  shameAil  necessity  a  man 
lies  under  of  imploring  that  assistance  of  tlie  civil  magistrate  which  he  ought  only  to  . 
seek  from  his  pen  ? — Art,  Thomas, — Bayle' s  liUt,  Diet, 

Peiresc  dining  at  London  with  several  learned  men,  could  by  no  means  be  excused 
from  drinking  a  health  which  Dr.  Thorius  drank  to  him.  1  he  gla^s  was  of  a  monstrous 
size,  for  which  reason  Pieresc  excused  him.  elf  a  lung  while,  anJ  alleged  a  tliousand 
reasons  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  drink  it.  Before  he  did  it,  he  made  tlus  bargain,  that 
Thoriu£i  should  drink  a  health  to  be  proposed  by  him  in  his  turn.  After  he  had  drank  , 
the  wine,  he  filled  the  same  glass  with  water,  and  took  it  ofi;  first  naming  the  health 
to  the  doctor.  Thorius  had  like  to  have  sunk,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  with  thunder  ; 
but  finding  no  way  to  avoid  it,  he  fetched  several  profound  sighs,  he  put  his  mouth,  a 
thousand  times  to  the  brim  of  the  glass,  and  as  often  withdrew  it.  lie  called  to  his- 
assistance  all  the  fine  sayings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  was  almost  the  whole 
day  in  emptjing,  by  repeated  trials,  this  accursed  cup. — Art*  Thorius* — BayU't 
nut.  Diet, 

The  dispute  between  Denys  and  Brissot  raided  a  kind  of  civil  war  among  the 
Portuguese  physicians.  The  business  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  university 
of  Salamanca,  where  it  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  faculty  of  physic  ;  but  whilst 
they  vvere  examining  the  reasons  pro  and  con,  the  partisans  of  l5enys  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  which  seldom  fails  those  that  are  the  strongest ;  they  oppressed  the  others 
by  the  authority  of  the  secular  power,  and  obtained  a  decree,  forbidding  physicians  to 
bleed  in  the  same  side  that  the  pleurisy  should  be  in.  At  last,  the  university  of  Sala-  ' 
manca  gave  their  judgment,  importing  that  the  opinion  ascribed  to  Brissot  was  the 
true  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  followers  of  Denys  appealed  to  Caesar  ; 
about  the  year  1529.  They  thought  themselves  superior,  both  in  authority  and  number, 
so  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  Charles^  V.  They  were  not  contented  to  call 
the  doctrine  of  their  adversaries  false,  but  they  said,  moreover,  that  it  was  impious 
and  mortal,  and  as  pernicious  to  the  body  as  Luther's  schism  to  the  soul.     1  hey  did 
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not  only  blacken  their  adversaries'  reputation  by  privatfe  arts,  but  they  did  also  openly 
accuBC  them  of  ignorance  and  rashness,  of  tampering  with  religion,  and  of  b^itigdowti- 
right  Lutherans  in  physic.  It  fell  out  unluckily  fox  them  that  Charles  III,  duke  of 
Savoy,  happened  to  die  of  a  pleurisy,  having  been  bled  according  to  the  practice  which 
Brissot  had  opposed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  emperor,  as  it  is  thuiight,  would 
iiave  granted  every  thing  that  BriSsot*s  antagonists  desired  of  him  :  but  though  thai 
accident  should  have  made  the  good  cause  triumph,  no  other  good  resulted  fi-om  it,  but 
that  the  thing  remained  undecided. — Art,  Brissot, — Bayle^s  Hist.  Diet, 

Comenius  said  that  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years  was  to  begin  in  the  year  1672,  or 
in  the  year  1673.  So  tliat  there  is  scarcely  any  body  but  believes  he  died  very 
seasonably,  since  he  avoided  the  confusion  of  seeing  the  vanity  of  his  prophecies.  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  did  not  gain  much  by  it.  He  was  so  used  to  such  disappointments, 
and  minded  so  little  what  people  would  say  of  it,  that  he  could  have  borne  this  latt 
check  without  any  trouble.  This  class  of  gentlemen  are  of  an  admirablei  constitution  ; 
nothing  puts  them  out  of  countenance :  they  appear  as  boldly  in  company  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  as  before  ;  they  fear  neither  railleries,  nor  the  mOst  serious  com- 
plaints :  they  are  always  ready  to  begin  again  :  in  a  word,  they  are  prOof  against  the 
justest  mortifications.  We  must  not  altogether  lay  the  fanlt  of  it  on  the  particular 
turn  of  their  wit,  and  of  their  inclination ;  the  public  is  more  to  be  blamed  for  it  than 
they  are,  because  of  its  prodigious  indulgence.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  God 
forgives  every  thing,  and  Uiat  men  forgive  nothing :  but  tliat  maxim  is  false,  with 
respect  to  the  commentators  on  the  revelation  :  it  is  very  probable  that  God  has  not 
the  same  indulgence,  as  the  public,  for  the  boldness  wherewith  they  handle  his 
oracles,  and  expose  them  to  the  contempt  of  infidels.  A  learned  divine  observes,  that 
Comenius  lost  nothing  of  his  credit,  though  he  had  deceived  the  people  a  hundred 
times  by  his  visions  ',  he  always  passed  for  a  great  prophet ;  so. true  it  is  that  men  are 
pleased  to  be  deceived  in  some  things. — Art.  Comenius* — Bayle's  Hist,  Diet, 

Beauty  without  the  charms  of  wit  and  language,  is  of  no  great  force ;  and  if  it  make 
any  conquests,  it  is  after  the  manner  of  those  brave  generals,  who  quickly  subdue  a 
province,  but  know  not  how  to  keep  it :  the  empire  of  the  fair  is  at  least  as  much 
maintained  by  the  charms  of  wit,  as  by  those  of  the  face.  These  are  two  sorts  of 
graces  that  stand  in  need  of  one  another,  and  mutually  perforin  good  oflSces  to  each 
other.  Some  insipid  and  ridiculous  discourses  would  bfe  extremely  distasteful^  it  the 
beauty  of  the  person  did  not  lend  to  them  I  know  not  what  charms  to  adoiu  them ':  and 
some  beauties  of  the  body  would  make  no  itnpression,  if  they  did  not  borrow  charnis 
from  the  graces  of  the  mind. — Art,  Estampes, — Bayte*s  Hist,  Diet. 


A  Moravian  Establishment. — I  went  to  visit  a  Moravian  establishment  in  the 
town  of  Sarapta.  Opposite  the  inn  formerly  stood  a  house  containing  eighty  bache- 
lors, and  neiir  it  one  containing  eighty  spinsters..  The  house  of  the  former  hits  been 
burnt  down  ;  that  of  the  latter  has  escaped.  The  females  divide  their  own  dwelling 
with  the  men,  till  theirs  is  rebuilt.  When  a  bachelor  is  tired  of  a  life  of  celibacy,  he 
goes  next  door,  chooses  one  out  of  the  eighty  spinsters,  and  makes  her  his  wife.  The 
pair  become  members  of  the  general  community,  anjd  keep  a  house  for  tbemselv^A. 
The  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  cluldren  of  those  who  had  once  been  inmates  of 
these  mansions  of  single  blessedness.  I  was  highly  giatified  with  my  vi?it  to  this  hu- 
man hive.  Every  thing  was  in  the  neatest  order  ;  the  sisters,  as  they  are  called,  With 
their  little  caps,  and  uniform  dress,  reminded  me  of  our  fair  Quakers.  1  he  female 
children  were  reading  and  writing  ;  the  young  women  were  engaged  in  domestic  em- 
ployments. The  old  maids,  for  there  were  a  few,  were  occupied  in  knitting  and  nee- 
dle-work.  All  were  busy  at  the  occupation  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  habits  and 
talentH.  Nor  were  tlie  brothers  idle  ;  here  were  slioemakers,  tailors,  weavers,  prin- 
ters, and  book-binders.  I  was  shown  a  fine  collection  of  the  serfients  and  other  rep- 
tiles of  Southern  Russia.  I  saw  also  a  large  collection  of  antiquities  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  proves  the  former  existence  of  an  ancient  city  on  this  spot* — 
KeppeCs  Journey  from  India  to  England, 

Difficulty  of  Nursing  a  Prince. — The  Duke  of  Britanny  has  changed  his ntit^e, 
beiranse  the  first  had  got  a  cold  ;  he  is  also  very  well,  but  there  is  everything  to  fear  for 
princes,  with  whom  so  much  pains  are  taken  that  they  often  kill  them ;  besides,  the 
c'Onfinued  agitation  tljeir  nurses  are  in,  Which  prevents  them  from  having  good  milk. — 
Secret  Correspvndeftee  a/-  Madame  de  Mainlenon  with  the  Princess  des  Ursings, 
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Point  of  Honour.  —  One  morning,  while  we  were  in  Paria,  our  hicqaey  '6m 
place  did  not  appear  as  usual.  Breakfast  passed,  the  carriage  drove  to  the  door» 
ttill  no  lacquey,  and  Colonel  Cleveland,  in  a  passion,  had  sent  to  engage  another, 
when,  panting  with  exertion,  the  gentleman  appeared.  "  He  was  very  sony — ha 
begged  ten  thousand  pardons — he  had  hoped  to  have  got  '  his  little  affairs  over 
sooner.' "  **  Your  affairs,  you  scoundrel,  what  are  your  ^airs  to  us  ?  Do  you  think 
we  are  to  sit  waiting  here,  while  you  are  running  after  your  own  affairs  V*  '*  P«r- 
donnez-moi.  Monsieur,"  said  the  lacquey  with  a  low  how,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  "  but  it  was  an  affair  of  honour  !"  and  tlie  man  had  actually  been  fighting 
a  duel  with  swords,  with  another  lacquey,  in  consequence  of  some  quarrel  while  wait- 
ing for  us  at  the  French  Opera,  the  night  before  !  On  inquiry,  we  found  this  was  by 
no  mean^  extraordinary,  and  that  two  shoe-blacks  have  been  known  to  fight  a  regular 
duel,  with  the  punctilios  of  men  of  fashion. — Continental  Adventures* 

Curious  Exhibition^ — On  entering  Mccana,  we  were  witnesses  to  rather  a  cnrions 
exhibitiob.  I  should  first  mention,  that  the  Persians  are  in  the  habit  of  sle«%ping  on 
the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses,  during  the  summer  months.  Day  was  jnst  breaking  when 
we  arrived.  As  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  generally  not  more  than  eight  feet 
high,  we  had  a  full  view  of  nearly  the  whole  population  in  bed :  many  were  asleep ; 
some  few  had  awoke  ;  others  were  getting  out  of  bed,  to  make  their  morning  toilettes. 
The  scene  was  highly  entertaining,  and  brought  to  mind  the  story  of  Le  DUble 
Boiteux,  unroofing  the  houses  for  the  gratification  of  Don  Cleofas. — KeppeVt  Journey 
from  India  to  England, 

Buonaparte  as  a  Legislator. — The  First  Consul  presided  at  almost  all  the  stt* 
tings  of  the  Council  of  State  upon  the  project  of  the  civil  code,  and  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  discussion.  He  provoked,  sustained,  directed,  and,  when  it  flagged,  reani- 
mated the  discussion.  Unlike  certain  orators  of  the  council,  he  did  not  seek  to  shine 
by  rounded  phrases,  chosen  expressions,  and  elaborate  delivery.  He  spoke  naturally 
without  embarrassment  or  pretension,  and  in  that  free  and  unaffected  conversationaJ 
tone,  that  became  animated  only  according  as  the  subject  makes  the  force  of  opposing 
argument,  or  the  matured  stage  of  the  discnssion  required.  He  was  cm  no  occasion 
in^rior  to  any  member  of  the  Council,  and  he  was  sometimes  on  a  par  with  the  most 
skilful  amongst  them  by  the  facility  with  which  he  seized  the  knotty  points  of  a  ques- 
tion, by  the  justnesss  of  his  ideas,  and  the  force  of  his  reasomng.  He  scu'piised 
them  frequently  by  the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  energetic  character  of  his 
expressions.  Many  persons,  both  in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  affected 
to  believe,  and  others  have  really  believed,  that  Buonaparte's  opinions  upon  these 
occasions  were  arranged  apres  coup,  and  dressed  up  for  the  public  by  his  flattefrers. 
This,  however,  is  an  egregious  error.  Locre,  the  secretary  of  the  Coxmcil  of  State, 
made  a  report  of  the  deliberations  in  a  measured,  grave,  cold,  and  uniform  style  ;  and 
BO  far  from  Buonaparte's  language  or  opinions  gaining  by  this  process,  they  were,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  invariably  divested,  by  passing  through  the  official  mind  of  the 
secretary,  of  all  that  freedom  and  boldness  of  thought,  and  originality  and  force  of 
expression,  which  distinguished  them.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  fully  proved 
by  comparing  the  opinions  of  Buonaparte  upon  some  articles  of  the  code,  taken 
accurately  down  by  a  person  present,  with  the  official  report  of  the  same,  by  the 
secretary  Locre. 

Amongst  the  results  of  civil  death  was  proposed  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage- 
contract.    The  First  Consul,  who  was  hostile  to  this  consequence,  said — 

Exact  Words  of  the  First  Consul,  Proces  Verbal, 

"  What!  when  a  criminal  has  been  **  Society  is  sufficiently  avenged  by  the 
transported,  are  not  justice  and  public  condemnation,  when  the  criniinal  is  de- 
vengeance  sufficiently  satisfied  1  If  not,  prived  of  his  property,  when  he  finds  him- 
better  put  him  to  death.  Then  his  wife  self  separated  from  his  friends  and  his  usual 
may  raise  an  altar  of  turf  in  her  garden,  habitudes.  Why  should  the  punishment 
and  retire  there  to  weep.  The  wife  may  be  extended  to  his  vafe  ?  Why  violently 
sometimes  be  the  cause  of  the  husband's  break  asunder  a  union  that  identifies  her 
crime.  It  is  her  duty  to  console  him.  existence  with  that  of  her  husband  t  She 
Would  you  not  esteem  the  woman  who  might  say  to  you — *  It  would  be  better  to 
should  follow  him  1  **  take  away  his  life.    Then  at  least  I  should 

be  permitted  to  cherish  his  memory ;  but 
you  command  him  to  live,  and  yet  you 
are  unwilling  that  I  should  console  nim.'-." 
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Upon  the  question  at  what  age  marriage  should  be  permitted. 

Exact  words  of  the  First  Consul.  Proces  Verbal. 

''Is  it  to  be  desired  that  marriage  should  ''Since  it  would  not  be  advantageous 
take  ^lace  at  thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  that  a  whole  generation  should  marry  at 
age  V  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  there- 

**  The  answer  is,  np  :  and  tlie  periods  fore  should  not  be  authorized  to  do  so  by 
proposed  are  eighteen  years  for  men,  and  a  general  law.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
fourteen  for  women.  make  a  law  conformable  to  public  interest, 

**  Why  make  so   great  difference  be-     and  to  permit  only  by  an  exception,   of 
tween  men  and  women  1     Is  it  to  obviate    which   the  public  authorities  should  be 
a  few  accidents  1   But  the  interest  of  the    judges^  peculiar  cases  of  private  interest., 
state  is  of  greater  importance.     I  should, 
think    there    would    be    less    inconve- 
nience in  fixing  the  age  of  men  at  fifteen 
years,  than  at  thirteen,  for  women ;  car 
qtie  peat  il  soriir  (Vune  Jille  de  cet  age  qui  a 
netij'  mois  de  grossesse   a  svpparter,.    The 
Jews  have  been  quoted.     Ac.  Jerusalem  a 
girl  is  marriageable  at  ten,,  old  at  sixteen,, 
and  not  touchable  at  twenty  years  of  age. 

"  You  do  not  give  to  children  of  fifteen        *^  That  would  be  a  strange  law  whicEi 

the  power  of  making  the  most  ordinary  should  permit  individuals  to  marry  before 

contracts ;  how  then  can  you  permit  them  the  age  when  they  can  be  called  upon  as 

at  the  same  age  to  enter  into  the  most  mtnesses,  or  punished  for  crimes,  from 

solemn  of  contracts  1    It  is  to  be  desired  their  want  of  complete  discernment.    The 

tliat  men  should  not  have  the  power  of  wisest  system  would    probably  be   that 

marrying  before  the  age  of  twenty,  nor  which  would  not  authorize  men  to  marry 

women  before  eighteen,  wdihout  that  we  before  twenty -one^  or  women  before  fif- 

shall  not  have  a  good  race."  teen*!' 

But  the  most  singular  instance  of  the  emasculation  which  the  First  Consul's  many 
original  ideas  and  language  underwent  attlie  hands  of  the  Secretary  is  the  foUovmg,. 

Upon  the  nulhty  of  marriage  on  account  of  a  mistake  in  the- person. 
Exact  woi'ds  of  the  First  Consul.  Proces  VerlmL: 

"  The  error  cannot  be  as  to  the  physi-         "  The  name  and  civil  rank  are  the  re- 
cal  person,  but  can  only  relate  to  the  rank     suit  of  social  ideas  ;  but  there  is  something 
of  the  individual.      A   contract  founded,   more  real  in  moral  qualities,  such  as  pro.- 
upon  error  or  fraud  is  null,  and  cannot  be    priety  of  condtict,  mildness,  love  of  in- 
rendered  valid.    I  wish  to  marry  my  cousin,     dustry,  &c.     If  these  qualities  ought  to 
who  anivesfrom  India,  and  an  adventurer    influence  a  man  in.  the  choice  of  his  wife, 
is  passed  off  on. me':  I  have  children  by     how  can  the  husband  be  said    to  be  de- 
her;  I  discover  that  she  is  not  my  cousin  ;     ceiv«d  who  finds  them  in  the  woman  that 
is  such  a  marriage  valid  ?     Does  not  public    is  united  to  him,  though  there  may  be  soma? 
morals  require  that  it  should  be  so?  There    mistake  in  the  mere  accessories?" 
has  been  an  interchange  of  soul,  of  trans' 
piratinn.     There  is  in  marriage  something 
besides  the  union  of  names  and  properties. 
Should  the  legislature  admit  that  persons 
marry  principally  for  those  things,  or  for 
physical  forms,   moral   qualities,   and  all 
Qiat  give  birth  to  sentiment  and  Camitie 
animate  ?     If  these  last  qualities  be  the 
foundation  of  marriage,  would  it  not  be 
shocking  to  annul  it,  because  it  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  the  woman  had  not 
the  accessory  qualities!" 

Tliibadeaiis  Memoires  sur  le  Consulat* 

Mode  qf  dispersing  Locusts. — ^AVe  traversed  the  grand  steppe  or  desert  of  Astra- 
khan for  two  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  August,  we  arrived  at  a  Russian 
village,  which  was  sun-ounded  by  a  considerable  tract  of  well-cultivated  land/^  Whilfe 
changing  horses,  I  witnessed  what  was  to  me  a  very  curious  sight-r-a  vast  flight  of  lo- 
custs, extending  fifteen  miles,  suddenly  made  their  appearance  from  the  east,  and  came 
in  a  huge  phalanx  to  attack  the  crops.  In  an  instant  every  villager  was  on  the  road 
to  his  own  field.     Some  took  dogs,  others  were  on  horseback,  and  others  ran  shouting 
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E'lcl  clapping  their  hands  all  the  way,  the  inhabitants  finding  from  experience  that  the 
locusts  very  much  dislike  noise.  My  fellow-traveller  told  me,  that  in  the  colony  of 
.  Karass,  when  the  locusts  come  in  sight,  not  only  all  the  inhabitants,  but  the  military 
turti  out,  and  endeavour  to  drive  them  off,  by  drums  and  fifes,  and  a  perpetual  dis- 
charge of  musketry.  The  enemy,  thus  repulsed,  make  a  speedy  retreat,  and  commit 
their  depredations  on  the  land  of  those  who  are  less  on  th^  alert  to  resist  them. — Kep' 
peCs  Journey  from  India  to  England, 

Goethe. — ^But  Goethe's  culture  as  a  writer  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  than  hau 
culture  as  a  man.  He  has  learned,  not  in  head  only,  but  also  in  heart ;  not  from  art 
and  literature,  but  also  by  action  and  passion  in  the  ragged  school  of  expeiience. 
K  asked  what  was  the  grand  characteristic  of  his  writings,  we  should  not  say  know- 
ledge, but  wisdom.  A  mind  that  has  seen  and  suffered,  and  done,  speaks  to  us  of 
what  it  has  tried  and  conquered.  A  gay  delineation  will  give  us  notice  of  dark  and 
toilsome  experiences,  of  business  done  in  the  great  deep  of  Uie  spirit ;  a  maxim,  trivial 
to  the  careless  eye,  will  rise  with  light  and  solution  over  long  perplexed  periods  of  our 
own  history.  It  is  thus  that  heart  speaks  to  heart ;  that  the  life  of  one  man  becomes 
a  possession  to  all.  Here  is  a  mind  of  the  most  subtle  and  tumultuous  elements ;  but 
it  is  governed  in  peaceful  diligence,  and  its  impetuous  and  ethereal  faculdes  work 
softly  together  for  good  and  noble  ends.  Goethe  may  be  called  a  philosopher ;  for  he 
loves  and  has  practised  as  a  man  the  wisdom  which,  as  a  poet,  he  inculcates.  Com- 
posure and  cheerful  seriousness  seem  to  breathe  over  all  his^  character.  There  is  no 
whining  over  human  woes  :  it  is  understood  that  we  must  simply  all  strive  to  alleviate 
ca  remove  them.  There  is  no  noisy  battling  for  opinions ;  but  a  persevering  efibrt  to 
make  truth  lovely,  and  recommend  her,  by  a  thousand  avenues,  to  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  Of  his  personal  manners,  we  can  easily  believe  the  universal  report,  as  often 
given  in  the  way  ofcensui'e  as  of  praise,  that  he  is  a  man  of  consummate  breeding  and 
the  stateliest  presence  :  for  an  air  of  polished  tolerance,  of  courtly,  we  might  say  ma- 
jestic repose,  and  serene  humanity,  is  visible  throughout  his  works.  In  no  Une  of  them 
does  he  speak  with  asperity  of  any  man ;  scarcely  ever  even  of  a  thing.  He  knows  the 
.good,  and  loves  it ;  he  knows  the  bad  and  hateful,  and  rejects  it ;  but  in  neither  case 
with  violence  :  his  love  is  calm  and  active  ;  his  rejection  is  implied  rather  than  pro- 
nounced ;  meek  and  gentle,  though  we  see  that  it  is  thorough,  and  never  to  berev(^ed. 
The  noblest  and  the  basest  he  not  only  seems  to  comprehend,  but  to  personate  and  body 
forth  in  their  most  secret  lineaments  :  hence  actions  and  opinions  appear  to  him  as  they 
are,  with  all  the  circumstances  which  extenuate  or  endear  Uiem  to  the  hearts  where  they 
originated  and  are  entertaine(L  This  also  is  the  spirit  of  our  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps 
of  every  great  dramatic  poet.  ^Shakspeare  is  no  sectarian  :  to  all  he  deals  with  equity 
and  mercy ;  because  he  knows  all,  and  his  heart  is  wide  enough  for  all*  In  his  mind 
the  world  is  a  whole;  he  figures  it  as  Providence  governs  it;  and  to  him  it  is  not 
strange  that  tlie  sun  should  be  caused  to  shine  on  the  evil  aiad  the  good,  and  the  rain 
to  fall  on  the  ju&t  and  the  unjust. — Carlisle* s  German  Romances, 

A  Russian  Amazon. — On  dismounting  at  a  village  near  Darkee,  my  stirrup  was 
held  by  a  fair  and  handsome-looking  person,  who  proved  to  be  a  female.  Admiration 
of  a  military  life  had  induced  her  to  deprive  herself  of  her  fair  tresses,  and  to  wear  the 
dress  of  a  man,  preparatory,  as  she  said,  to  offering  her  services  to  the  Emperor  as  a 
soldier.  Hearing  I  was  on  the  way,  she  told  me  that,  if  she  had  been  a  little  older,  she 
would  have  accompanied  me.  I  told  her  that  she  would  be  rejected,  from  her  feminine 
appearance  ;  but  she  said  she  would  cut  off  her  breasts,  whenever  they  were  too  large 
for  concealment.  On  taking  leave  of  this  little  amazon,  I  gave  her  an  old  aiguillette, 
which  she  accepted  vrith  gieat  delight,  and  strutted  off  with  it  on  her  shoulder,  to  the 
no  small  amazement  of  the  villagers. — KeppgVs  Journey  from  India  to  England, 

Spanish  Pride  and  Economy. — The  following  is  what  Mr.  Orry  has  related  U> 
me  during  the  visits  he  has  made  here,  w^hen  expecting  to  go  to  Spain ; — Having  heard 
that  the  duke  d'Alba  had  sent  to  sell  plate  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  lie 
called  on  him,  and  said  that  he  did  not  offer  him  any  of  the  money  he  was  taking  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  that  prince  being  too  much  in  wEuit  of  it ;  but  that  he  begged  the 
.duke  would  at  once  accept  a  thousand  louis  d'ors,  and  afterwards  the  forty  thousand 
crowns,  which  he  knew  how  to  get  back  from  his  catholic  majesty.  The  duke  replied, 
that  hC^ould  be  very  sony  to  ask  the  king  his  master  for  money,  at  a  time  like  the 
present ;  and  that  he  would  most  willingly  give  him  some,  if  he  had  it :  that  at  all 
events,  he  felt  hurt  at  the  offer  of  Mr,  Orry  ;  for,  as  his  wife  had  still  some  jewels 
left,  when  these  were  gone,  they  could  live  on  chocolate,  of  which  they  had  a  stock 
for  two  years. — Secret  Coiresponde tice  of  Madame  de  MaintenQH  with  the  Princess  dtt 
Ursing, 
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Informatio'n  of  the  Italian  Nobility. — The  intelligence  and  intellectual  culti- 
vation of  the  party,  did  not  seem  great.  Of  ihis  I  observed  several  notable  instances, 
but  one  will  probably  suffice.  Mrs.  Cleveland  happened  to  ask,  "  Who  was  Pylades?" 
merely  meaning  wliat  performer  played  the  part;  but  the  Marchesa  thinking  her  question 
referred  to  the  character  of  Pylades  iu  the  piece,  in  reply  asked  the  Count  Orsini,  her 
fevourite  cavalier,  if  he  coul4  tell  who  Pylades  was,  and  if  ever  there  was  such  a  man  1 
"  No,  never!"  said  the  Count,  with  great  sang  froid,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.  "I 
thought  there  had  been  in  France,"  rejoined  the  Marchesa,  '' surely  I  have  heard 
the  name  somewhere,  long  ago."  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  Count,"  rejoined  a  little  noAO, 
"  the  Marchesa  is  right,  only  he  was  not  a  Frenchman.  Pylades  was  a  famous  old 
Roman."  ''Was  he  uot  a  Grecian?"  said  Mrs.  Cleveland,  with  laudable  innocence 
and  gravity.  "  Perdoni,  Signora,"  said  the  little  Marquis,  "  he  was  not  a  Greek, 
but  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  Greeks.  But  there  was  once  a  famous  Greek, 
called  Pilacles,"  (•*  Who?"  interrupted  I)  **  Pilacles,"  he  repeated,  very  distinctly — 
(probably  Pericles  might  be  running  in  his  head) — '*  and  the  Signora  has  possibly  con- 
.  founded  Pilacles  with  Pylades."  «•  So  then  Pylades  was  a  Roman  V*  said  I.  "  He 
was,"  replied  the  little  Marquis  ;  "  he  was  a  great  Roman  philosopher ;  that  Pylades 
was,  in  reality  ;  but  they  have  made  a  great  fool  of  him  iu  the  Opera,  with  his  non- 
sense about  Orestes..  1  hey  should  study  history  more."  "Did  you  say  we  should 
study  history  more?"  I  asked,  maliciously.  *' O,  no,  Signora,  noj  these  ignorant 
poets  and  opera  people."  "  People  who  attend  the  opera  ?"  I  persisted.  "  No, 
Signora;  these  ignorant  people  who  write  the  operas,  I  meant."  "  Why  they  seem 
to  understand  history  well  enough  for  the  generality  of  people  who  attend  operas. 
For  instance,  I  am  sure  I  never  knew  till  to  night,  that  Pylades  was  a  great  Roman 
philosopher.*'  The  little  Marquis  bowed  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  and  expressed  his 
happiness  that  he  could  afford  me  any  information. — Continental  Adventures* 

Josephine   the  Ex-Empress  of  France. — After  leaving  the   first  consul,  the 

.  councillor  of  state,  N- ,  met  Madame  Buonaparte,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him, 

quitted  Bourienne,  with  whom  she  was  talking,  and  joined  N .     She  led  him  ia|o 

a  retired  alley  in  the  park,  and  after  carefully  looking  about  on  every  side,  to  see  thi^t 
nobody  was  within  hearing,  she  said,  after  first  enjoining  him  to  secrec^,  **  You  4o 
.  not  know  what  is  parsing.  Lucien  comes  here  very  frequently,  and  has  long  con- 
ferences with  Buonaparte.  Yesterday  he  was  four  hours  alone  with  him.  He  insists 
upon  his  making  his  power  hereditary.  He  is  working  for  that  object,  in  conjunction 
with  Roederer,  Talleyrand,  Regnault,  and  Fontanes."  On  quitting  Buonaparte,  Luriin 
said  to  me,  **  You  are  going  to  a  watering  place — ^you  r  ust  get  with  child."  *«  Uow 
can  you  make  such  a  proposal  to  the  wife  of  your  brother?"  "  Yes,  it  must  be  99, 
since  you  cannot  have  one  by  him.  If  you  cannot,  nor  will  not,  Buonaparte  muft 
have  one  by  another  woman,  and  you  must  adopt  it.  It  is  for  his  interest,  as  well  as 
your  own  and  others,  that  his  power  should  be  made  hereditary."  *vl  should  sooner 
earn  my  bread  by  the  work  of  my  hands,  than  consent  to  so  infamous  an  action.  Besides, 
do  you  suppose  tliat  the  nation  would  submit  to  that,  and  let  itself  be  governed  by  a 
bastard  ?  You  can  certainly  have  but  little  respect  for  the  nation ;  and  as  for  your 
brother,  you  are  urging  hixh  to  his  ruin."  Lucien,  after  insisting  upon  his  proposal, 
retired.*  T  am  sure  that  Talleyrand  has  given  to  Buonaparte  the  plan  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, containing  a  clause  for  rendering  his  power  hereditary.  1  his  morning  I  bad 
a  long  conversation  with  Buonaparte  on  the  subject.  He  confessed  to  me  that  Lucien 
had  made  him  the  same  proposals.  I  then  said  to  him,  "  But  how  can  you  place  any 
confidence  in  Lucien  ?  Have  you  not  yourself  told  me  that  you  saw  a  letter  that  he 
wrote  to  your  uncle,  (Abb^  Fesch,)  in  which  he  menaced  your  life  ?  Have  you  wot 
told  me  that  he  never  should  be  any  thing  as  long  as  you  were  first  consul  ?  And  y«t 
you  listen  to  his  counsels.  Buonaparte  acknowledged  all  this,  and  said,  "  I  know  we!l 
the  characters  of  these  personages,  and  all  their  intrigues."  **  Yes,  but  if  you  con- 
tinues to  listen  to  them,  they  will  drag  you  into  their  snares."  "  Mind  your  spinning." 
{Mele  toi  de  Jiler,) — '•  Yes,  but  when  I  see  that  they  wish  to  ruin  you,  I  shall  not 
•remain  silent.  They  may  plot  whatever  they  wish  against  me,  but  when  it  regards 
you,  I  shall  always  inform  you  of  their  manoeuvres." — Thihadeau's  Memoires  sur  ie 
Consulat, 

*  Las  Cases  makes  Napoleon  say,  that  when  Josephine  gave  up  all  hope  of  having 
issue,  she  often  hinted  to  him  the  possibility  of  playing  off  a  great  political  superchtrU; 
and  that  she  at  length  proposed  it  to  him  in  direct  terms.    (Tom.  iii.  p.  354.) 

It  appears,  by  this  conversation  of  Josephine,  that  this  sujiercherie  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, pro^)osed  tO  her,  luxd  thHt  slie  indignantly  repelled  th^  idea. — En* 
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French  Fbscalb  Education. — A  smart  little  French  girT  of  sixteen,  returaing  with 
lier  father  and  mother,  after  finishing  her  education  at  a  Paris  pension,  to  her 
home  in  Provence,  chattered  away  to  me.  I  made  many  inquiries  into  the  natai% 
and  extent  of  their  studies,  and  found  she  had  studied — orthography,  (upon  this  she 
laid  great  stress,) — and  geography,,  (of  which  she  had  certainly  a  most  original,  hat 
somewhat  confused  notion,) — that  she  had,  moreo^irer,.  acquired. a  smattering  of  gram« 
mar,  a  considerable  experience  of  dancing — a  very  little  music — a  good  deal  of  embroi- 
dery— and  a  most  complete  critical  and  ardent  taste  for  dress ;: — and  in  thialast  accom- 
plishment her  soul  and  mind,  thoughts  and  observation  ^seemed  absorbed.  "  But  what 
.did  you  read  at  school — what  books  1 "  "  Ob,  pour  les  hvres  !  ** — she  read  her  lessoim 
and  school-books. — "  Mais  par  example, '^ — I  inquired  what  they  were  -  about :  were 
they  history  1  "Ah,  I'histoire  !  monlHeu!  oui."  She  declared  she  had  read  three 
gros  volumes  of  history  nearly  all  through — **  and  what  history  I"  **  What  history  I" 
she  did  not>Bxactly  know.  '*  But  what  was  it  about  ? " — "  It  was  about  some  kings 
and  battles ;" — but  what  kings  and  battles  she  really  could  not  say.  Did  she  happen 
to  remember  the  author  1 — did  not  think  it  had — but  she  said,  with  great  simplicity, 
that  she  had  all  the  books  she^had  learnt  locked,  up  in  her.  trunk,  and  she  would  go.  anid 
fetch  them  for  me  to  look  nU^Continentat  AdveiUtirea^ 

• 

Blue-Stockings. — A  tendency  in  young  ladies  to  write  verse^is  certainly  not  one 
which,  for  many  reasons,  we  should  wish  to  encourage.-  Where  peculiar  circumstances 
have  nurtured  this  very  natural  disposition,  or  whttre  powerful  feelings  and  a  .teeming 
imagination  have  burst  through  all  restraints,  the  sex,  the  youth,  and  perhaps  the  per- 
sonal charms  of  the  poetess,  conspire  to  make  her  a  bard. to  which  we  should  most  of 
all  wish  to  do  homage.     Perhaps  we  are  caught  in  "  some  softened,  mood,"  perhaps. 

"  Tender  memory,  saddenM  thought. 

On  the  world's  harsher  cares  have  wrought." 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  object  that  assumes  a  more  interesting  shape  to  our 
fancy  than  the  busy  pen,  and  busier  brain,  of  a  young  girl,  travailing  in  her  solitary 
chamber  for  all  the  world.  At  a  time  when  her  equals  are  puzzling  over  a  French 
verb,  or  battering  out  the  last  set  of  quadrilles,  her  mind  is  running  over  all  history  and 
romance ;  her  imagination  is  combining  and  recombining  all  the  forms  of  character 
that  study  or  experience  affords  her  ;  she  is  ransacking  the  secrettTof  her  own  heart, 
and  weighing  and  examining  the  nature  and  force  of  all  she  has  ever  felt ;  her  fancy  is 
leaving  stories,  and  her  invention  is  creating  incidents  ;  the  feUcity  of  her  progress  at 
one  moment  f  Us  her  miod  with  enthusiasm — and  at  another,  some  fluctuation  of  tem- 
perament, or  perhaps  some  apprehension  of  coldness  or  censure,  stops  the  current  of  in- 
spiration, and  all  is  sadness  and  gloom.  Were  such  occupations  to  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  life — were  they  even  to  ch«eck  the  acquirement  of  ordinary  accomplishments, 
or  divert  attention  from  that  most  pleasing  and  most  important  of  tasks,  the  finishing 
and  adorning  the  beauty  which  nature  has  bestowed  in  some  form  on  all — we  might  be 
inclined  to  weigh  more  scrupulously  the  value  of  such  employment  as  we  have  described. 
But  most  probably  she  whose  dreams  abound  in  poetry,  she  whose  stolen  hours  are 
busy  in  storing  the  material  or  in  pouring  forth  the  treasures  of  verse,  is  the  most  exact 
in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  which  it  is  a  prejudice  to  suppose  are  inconsistent 
with  intellectual  occupation — she,  too,  may  attract  as  potently  by  the  charms  of  per- 
son, as  by  those  of  verse.  She  may  be  as  light  in  the  dance,  as  gay  in  the  circle,  and 
as  faithful  and  kind  in  the  closer  relations  of  life,  as  the  most  innocent  of  poetical 
thoughts.  These  merits,  sometimes  deemed  inconsistent  with  literary  industry,  in 
reality  are  not  the  least  so ;  and  were  it  even  true  that  the  combination  is  difficult,  to 
genius  all  things  are  possible — and  it  is  only  to  such  cases  where  real  genius,  real 
enthusiasm,  real  mind  exist,  that  our  observation  applies.  We  are  informed  that 
Miss  Landon  is  very  young — we  are  sure  that  she  has  genius ;  no  one  can  read  the 
Golden  Violet  and  deny  it. — Atlas, 

I 

The  Jewel- Chamber  of  the  Kremlin. — ^The  jewel  chamber  contains  a  number 
of  gold  and  silver  vases,  goblets,  and  other  vessels,  of  which  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  make  particular  mention.  Round  the  walls  are  the  thrones  of  different 
monarchs,  and,  standing  on  separate  pedestals,  are  numerous  crowns,  including  those 
of  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  Siberia,  Georgia,  and  Poland,  the  sight  of  which  brought  to 
mi^d  the  gradual  increase  of  this  vast  empire.  We  were  shewn  the  large  boots  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  coronation  coat  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  This  last  is  of  a 
green  colojir,  perfectly  plain,  and  the  cloth  of  as  coarse  a  texture  as  that  worn  by  Ser- 
jeants of  our  army. — KejtpeVs  Joumgjffrpm  India  to  England. 
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The  Three  Reviews. — ^It  seems  to  be  now  acknowledged  tbat  the  Reviews  are 
three — Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  and  Westminster.  The  circulation,  the  age,  the  party 
of  these  works,  do  not  differ  more  decidedly  than  their  general  character  and  conduct. 
It  is  easy  to  sketch  the  leading  traits  of  each.  It  is  rare  to  hear  of  the  u^riters  of  the 
Quarterly  Review — a  particular  article  seldom  makes  a  sensation,  and  the  public 
never  cares  to  trace  the  author  through  his  work.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  Mr. 
Murray's  writers  are  article-makers — good  workmen — industrious,  experienced,  and 
acquainted  with  the  taste  of  the  town.  Materials  are  either  found  by  them  or  for 
them  ',  they  cut  up,  sew  up  and  trim,  the  work  is  sent  home,  and  the  order  is  despatched. 
These,  gentlemen  having  had  the  advantage  geneially  of  a  University  education, 
possess  that  portion  of  information  which  prevents  them  from  falling  into  blunders.; 
living  in  tolerably  good  society,  they  naturally  acquire  its  tone  ;  and  being  well  paid, 
and  otherwise  unemployed — except,  perhaps,  some  of  them  by  occasional  sermons 
and  parochial  duties— they  bestow  labour  on  their  work,  and  ultimately  turn  out  a 
workman-like  production.  True  wit,  true  eloquence,  sound  judgment,  or  deep  philo- 
sophy, are  seldom  seen  in  the  Quarterly  ;  but  though  you  have  emptiness  of  idea,  there 
is  fulness  of  phrase — though  there  is  no  originality,  there  is  little  absurdity  and  no 
glaring  mistake — if  the  writer  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  he  skims  over 
it — though  his  paper  is  not  deep,  it  is  tolerably  clear — and  should  you  object  to  its 
leaving  the  subject  where  it  found  it,  the  reader  must  confess  that  he  has  been  led  a 
very  regular  and  methodical,  well-arranged  roundabout.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  a  book- 
seller at  the  head  of  such  a  corps — it  is  easy  to  imagine  him  with  his  well-disciplined 
troops  drawn  up  before  him,  and  he  giving  in  a  loud  voice  the  authoritative  word  of 
command.  Reviewers  ! — Attention  !  eyes  left !  Rear  rank  take  open  order — Face 
about !  Wheel !  March — ^halt !  The  idea  we  have  of  the  Edinburgh  is  anything 
but  that  of  a  well- drilled  regiment.  In  the  first  place,  the  men  are  of  all  sizes  ;  and 
instead  of  the  uniform  drab  of  the  Quarterly,  and  in  spite  of  their  own  blue  turned  up 
wich  yellow,  they  look  a  motley  crew.  We  have  here  the  tartan,  and  ther«  the  red 
coat — here  the  heavy  dragoon,  and  there  the  lancer — the  grenadier  shoulders  the 
drummer,  and  though  they  move  to  the  charge  with  some  impetuosity  and  plenty  of 
courage,  they  often  tumble  over  one  another — they  frequently  create  more  confusion 
than  they  do  mischief.  There  are,  however,  some  brave  veterans  among  them— 
some  who  can  push  the  bayonet,  wield  the  broad  sword,  or  tilt  an  adversary  out  of  his 
saddle  with  certainty  and  dexterity ;  and  these  are  led  on  by  a  courageous  little 
Colonel,  sword  in  hand,  who  fights  his  own  battles,  and  often  forgets  his  regiment. 
The  Quarterly  acts  corporately,  the  Edinburgh  individually.  In  the  former  case,  the 
mass  is  powerfully  efficient — in  the  latter,  the  result  depends  upon  acts  of  separate 
courage ;  here  we  have  an  Ajax,  there  a  Thersites,  here  a  Ulysses  or  an  Agamemnon. 
We  shall  not  keep  up  the  figure  in  speaking  of  the  Westminster — tropes  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place.  We  have  io  the  Westminster  even  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity 
than  in  the  Quarterly  ;  but  it  is  not  drab,  it  is  a  stone  colour.  The  writers  in  the  West- 
minster are  men  of  clear  ideas,  powerful  language,  and  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
disputatious  bitterness  and  tenacity.  They  possess  peculiar  opinions ;  and  by  their 
consistency  and  skill  in  maintaining  the  tenets  derived  from  the  premises  with  which 
they  set  out,  they  are  formidable  adversaries.  The  grand  distinction  between  the 
Westminster  Reviewers  and  the  Edinburgh,  is  that  the  former  have  a  system — good 
or  bad — they  have  a  system,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  divided,  subdivided,  and 
derived  according  to  the  most  rigorous  logic.  The  Edinburgh  has  only  maxims — old 
well-received  maxims  ;  some  wise,  some  foolish,  some  shallow,  some  ingenious.  These 
maxims  are,  however,  defended  often  with  enthusiasm,  dressed  up  with  fancy,  urged 
with  eloquence,  and  painted  with  wit;  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  in  short,  as  a 
class,  imagination ;  the  Westminster  Reviewers  are  destitute  of  it,  but  they  are  acute, 
logical,  and  energetic.  The  strong  writers  support  their  system,  while  the  system 
makes  the  feeble  among  them  strong.  An  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  no  such  prop ;  he 
mast  rely  on  his  own  ingenuity,  or  his  tenet  is  held  to  be  untenable.  If  the  West- 
minster were  conducted  with  more  adaptation  of  its  matter  to  the  public  taste — if  its 
articles  were  more  broken  up  or  softeued  down — if  the  wisdom  were  more  sparingly 
administered,  or  more  carefully  disguised — the  influence  of  the  Westminster,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  and  public  inquiry,  is  calculated  to  become  very  consi- 
derable.— Atlas, 

A  Persian's  Notion  of  DiFrERENCE  in  Religions. — Sunday,  divine  service  was 

performed ;  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  I  went  up  to  the  Syyud,  who  had  been  watching 

our  motions,  and  to  observe  his  reply,  asked  him  why  he  had  not  said  his  prayers  this 

morning'!     His  answer  was  very  laconic — Huftee  mu^,  jpoze   shuma — "Daily  I, 

weekly  you,^ '-^KeppeVs  Journey  from  India  to  England, 
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Scene  at  Counx. — It  is  very  just  toi  $}'iiuk  the  God  of  BattleH  for  that  which  he  hatt 
enabled  us  to  gain ;  and  you  have  so  Well  conceived  the  joy  of  the  king  and  that  of  tlie 
royal  family,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  communicating  to  you  the  particulars.  You 
know  Marly,  and  my  apartment ;  the  king  was  alone  in  my  little  room,  and  I  was  sit- 
ting down  to  table  in  my  closet,  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  ;  an  officer  of 
the  guards  cried  out  at  the  door,  '  *  Here  is  M^  de  Charoillard/'  The  king  answeved^ 
**  What  he  himself!"  because  he  was  not  expected  to  come.  I  threw  down  my  nap- 
kin with  emotion,  on  which  M.  de  Chamillard  said,  "  That 's  right !"  and  entered  im- 
mediately, followed  by  M.  de  Silly,  whom  I  did  not  know  :  you  may  well  imagine  that 
I  also  entered.  I  then  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  returned  to  sup  in 
very  good  humour.  The  dauphin,  who  was  playing  or  looking  on  in  the  saloon,  sooft 
joined  the  king,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered  with  a  billiard-mace  in  his  hand. 
Madame,  to  whom  a  message  had  been  dispatched  with  the  news  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  gained  a  battle,  arrived  soon  after.  I  told  her  that  he  was  not  there,  at 
.whicli  she  was  very  angry,  and  I  understood  that  she  said,  '*  I  shall  soon  hear  that  my 
son  has  hanged  himself.'  — Sea^et  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  the 
Princess  des  Urdng,  • 

Compliment  to  the  English  from  a  Pepsian  Syyud. — ^The  principal  person  of 
Prince  Futteh  Ali  Khan's  establishment,  was  a  Persian  Syyud,  a  man  of  some  infor- 
mation, and  not  deficient  in  honotir.  As  I  could  speak  Persian  with  tolerable  fluency, 
I  used  frequently  to  amuse  myself  by  asking  his  opinion  respecting  the  improvement  of 
our  nation  in  different  branches  of  science.  Amongst  other  subjects,  I  tried  to 
explain  to  him  the  properties  of  a  steam-boat  lately  established  in  Calcutta,  which, 
from  its  power  of  stemming  wind,  tide,  and  extent,  had  been  called  by  the  Indians 
•*  Sheitaun  koo  noo,"  the  Devil's  boat.  Wishing  to  pay  a  compliment  to  our  nation, 
the  Syyud  replied,  "  When  arts  were  in  their  in^ncy,  it  was  natural  to  give  the  Devil 
credit  for  any  new  invention ;  but  now,  so  advanced  are  the  English  in  every  kind  of 
improvement,  that  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  Devil  himself." — Keppel  s  Journey 
from  India  to  England, 

'  Arab  Horse-racino. — We  went  this  afternoon  into  the  Desert  to  a  h(H^-race  >; 
an  amusement,  of  which  the  natives  of  Bussoiah  are  as  fond  as  our  own  countrymen  ; 
though  I  fear,  if  an  English  jockey  had  been  here,  he  would  have  thought  the  pro- 
fession dis^aced  by  the  exhibition.  For  our  own  parts,  we  were  more  amused,  than 
if  the  business  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  turf.  The 
.spot  selected  was  the  Great  Desert,  which  commences  immediately  outside  the  town'; 
a  circular  furrow  of  two  miles  marked  the  course ;  and  the  stakes  consisted  of  a 
small  subscription  raised  from  amongst  our  European  party.  The  five  candidates  in4io 
started  for  the*  prize,  were  well  suited  to  tlie  general  character  of  the  scene.  Instead 
of  being  decked  in  all  the  colours  df  the  rainbow,  a  coarse  loose  shirt  comprised  aU 
the  clothing  of  tlie  Arab  jockey  ;  and  the  powerful  bit  of  the  coimtry  was  the  only 
article  of  equipment  of  the  h(»:se  he  bestrode.  1  hus  simply  accoutred,  at  a  signal 
given,  these  half -naked  savages  set  off  at  full  speed,  each  giving  a  shout  to  animate 
his  horse.  They  arrived  like  a  team  at  the  goal  ;  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  an 
Ethiopism  slave.  The  scene  was  highly  animated  and  interesting,  though  we  had 
neither  splendid  equipages,  nor  fair  ladies  to  grace  our  sports ;  but  what  we  lost  in 
splendour  and  beauty,  we  gained  in  novelty  ;  and  though,  when  occasionally  gaziDg  on 
some  wearer  of  gaudy  silks,  the  bright  smile  of  woman  did  not  repay  our  ctiziosKy, 
we  almost  forgot  the  disappointment  in  beholding  the  animated  countenance  of  a 
turbaned  Turk,  who,  bearded  to  the  eyes,  would  be  seen  scampering  past  us  witii 
jereed  in  hand,  to  challenge  a  comrade  to  the  contest ;  and  spurred  on  by  his  favotnile 
amusement,  would  lay  aside  the  gravity  of  the  Divan,  in  the  all  exhilarating  air  joi  the 
Desert. — Keppel*s  Journey  from  India  to  England, 

A  Russian  Carriage. — At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  my  new  equipage  came 
to  the  door,  driven  by  a  Kalmuck  Tar.ar.  The  vehicle  was  an  open  fouf-wlieelcd 
carriage,  without  springs,  called  an  arha.  It  was  five  feet  five  inches  long,  three  feet 
broad,  and  perhaps  three  deep,  resembling  a  beer-barrel  sawed  in  half.  To  this 
wretched  conveyance  were  attached  three  half-starred  ponies  abreast.  The  collars 
were  of  wood,  and  the  reins  and  traces  of  rope.  Over  the  collar  of  the  centre  horse 
were  suspended  three  bells.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  packing  the  baggage  ;  a  little 
straw  was  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  mattress  was  spread  on  it,  and  the  clothes-bags 
served  as  pillows.  We  were  no  sooner  seaited,  than  off  we  went,  full  gallop,  to  the 
jingling  of  the  bells  ;  our  party  consisting  of  the  master,  a  Christian  ;  the  valet,  a  jew  ; 
and  tlte  coachman,  a  WQ|j|hipper  of  the  Grand  Lama. — KeppeCs  Journey Jrom  India  f^^ 
England* 
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them,  whose  inordinate  addicliaa  to  eating  Kna  urinkiog  hud  brougUt  on  a  violeotlit 
of  indigesdon,  bad  applied  to  an  AirnRoian  doctor,  who  had  recommeDded  n  double 
allowanco  of  the  strong  bitter  brwid^  be  hid  been  taking,  and  which  was,  no  doribt,  tbe 
originalcaQse  ofbis  complaint.  Tbis  preBi:Tiption,  as  might  be  aupposed,  had  only 
ndiled  fnel  to  the  Same  :  and  the  poor  fellow  gradually  bevomisg  worae,  was  at  tatt  in 
a  burning  ferer.  In  tbi«  dilemma,  as  EDgliehicRn  and  doetors  are  a^'Honiinoua  terma, 
lie  applied  to  me  for  asaistanee,  wbicb  1  gave,  Iiy  adnuDialering  calomel,  wiih  the 
reckjeu  profuaian  of  an  Indian  operator.    Thedose  waa  fortnnatcl] 


cly  attend 
IWocci 


;omplele  success ;  and  ao  grateful  was  my  patient  for  the  relief  1  tad  occasioned,  that, 
inalead  of  a  fee,  be  preaented  ms  with  a  Oeo^aa  ailk  handkefchief,  a  enuff-boi,  and 
■  oirioaely  wrought  pnrsa.  'llii*  cure  soon  ^read  my  fame  through  the  Iowa,  and 
broogbt  numerous  applicants  for  professional  assislanee.  Defects  of  aigbt  and  bear- 
iog,  and  various  other  dil6cult  caaes,  were  laid  before  me,  in  the  fiill  conSdest^  of  ab- 
tsining  jostant  relief.  Amongat  Iboae  willing  to  become  ny  patients  was  a  handsome 
ig  married  wmnan,  wbo  begin  slating  her  ailmenta  with  each  at      '  ..      .     .   > 


young  mamed  * 

from  her  than  1  could  have  had  the  opponunity  of 
JawMfftom  Ittdiato  England. 


~Keppti; 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Ude  (late  steward  to  HU  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York)  has  in  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  his  French  Cook,  to  which  he  has  added  upwards  of  two  hundrod 
valuable  receipts. 

National  Tales.  By  Thomas  Hood,  Author  of  Whims  and  Oddities.  With  illus- 
trations, by  Thomas  Uighton. 

Orlando  f  urioso,  in  !^glish  prose,  from  the  Italian  of  Ludovico  Ariosto ;  with  notes 
by  Christopher  Johnson.  Post  8vo,  9«.  The  first  volume  containing  Cantos  I. 
to  XII.     Vol.  II.  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Allen's  History  of  Lambeth,  the  major  part  of  which  is  printed,  will  be  finished 
the  latter  end  of  this  month  ;  it  will  form  one  volume  of  near  five  hundred  pages, 
closely  printed,  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  engravings  of  curious  objects  connected 
with  the  Parish. 

Part  I.  of  the  History  and  Description  of  the  ancient  and  highly  interesting  Parish 
of  Clerkenwell.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  and  ISmo,  and 
illustrated  with  about  sixty  copper-plate  engravings,  executed  by  Messrs.  Storer. 

Colonel  Trench  purposes  publishing  a  Collection  of  Papers,  illustrated  by  explana- 
tory PlaitM,  relating  to  the  Thames  Quay,  with  Hints  for  some  further  Improvements 
in  the  Metropolis. 

Mr.  Strutt  is  employed  on  a  work  illustrative  of  some  of  the  finest  Forest  Scenes  in 
the  country.  It  is  to  be  entitled,  Deliceae  Sylvarum,  and  is  intended  as  a  companion 
to  the  Sylva  Britannica. 

The  first  number  of  a  Naval  and  Military  Magazine,  to  be  published  Quarterly, 
5s,  6(1 ;  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  tlie  interests  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  author  of  London  in  the  Oiden  Time,  is  engaged  on  a  second  volume^  consist- 
ing of  I'ales,  illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Habits,  and  Superstitions  of  its  Inhabitants, 
from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuty.  The  work  will  appear  early  in  the 
Spring. 

American  Sketches.  In  the  course  of  the  present  Month,  a  volume  of  American 
Sketches,  by  a  Native  of  that  Country. 

Travels  from  India  to  England,  by  way  of  the  Barman  Empire,  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
Turkey,  &c.  in  the  years  1825-18J«6.  By  James  Edward  Alexander,  Esq.,  H.P, 
Quarto. 

Shigurf  Namah-i-Valaet,  or  excellent  Intelligence  concerning  Europe  ;  being  the 
Travels  of  Shaikh  Itesa  Moodeen,  Moonshee,  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  Irans- 
lated  from  the  original  Persian  Manuscript  into  Hindoostaoee  -,  with  an  F.ng1i«h 
Version  and  Notes.  By  James  Edward  Alexander,  Esq.,  H.P.  With  a  portrait  of 
the  Moonshee.     8vo. 

Hamel.  the  Obeah  Man.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  18s. 

Elizabeth  Evanshaw,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Novel  of  Truth.     3  vols. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  a  Farce.     By  George  Colman,  Esq.     6d. 

Life  of  Augustus  von  Kotzebue,  including  the  Flight  to  Paris,  and  Exile  to  Siberia, 
forming  Vols.  IX.  and  X.  of  Autobiography.     Ts.,  with  a  Portrait. 

Illustrations  of  the  Passion  of  Love.  To  be  published  in  Parts,  2$,  6d,  each,  thre« 
Parts  forming  a  volume,  with  an  elegant  vignette  title-page. 

Hamiltonian  System  of  Education  ;  Voltaire's  Charles  XI T. ;  Cicero's  Treatises, 
De  Senectute,  and  De  Amicitia,  with  the  literal,  as  well  as  the  free  Translation,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  recommended  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  De  Senectute  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  separately. 

Selections  from  the  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  are  also  preparing  for  publication. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible ;  with  a  large  and  clear  Type,  being  the  only  edi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contains,  in  One  Volume,  the  Authorised  Version, 
with  the  essentials  required  for  Pulpit,  or  Study,  or  Family  Use. 
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,  A  Political  History  of  the  Extraordinary  Events  which  led  to  the  Burmese  War, 
illustrated  with  a  Map  of  the  British  Frontier.    By  Captain  W.  White.    8vo,  lOf. 
Truckleborough-Hall,  a  Novel.     3  vols.  8vo,  iL  Ss,  6tL 

The  Hon.  George  Keppel's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  by  Bus^ 
sorah,  Bagdad,  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  Curdistan,  the  Court  of  Persia,  the  Western 
Shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Astrakhan,  Nishney  Novogorod,  Moscow,  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  the  year  1824.     1  vol.  4to,  with  coloured  Plates. 

The  Natchez  :  an  Indian  Tale.  By  the  Viscount  d«  Chateaubriand.  3  vols,  small 
8vo,  U,  l5. ;  French,  18«. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Segur,  Ambassador  from  France  at  the  Court  of  Russia.  Volume 
the  Third,  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Journey  of  the  Empress  Catherine  to  the 
Crimea. 

Confessions  of  an  Old  Bachelor.     Post  8vo,  IO5.  6d. 

The  Third  Volume  of  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  With 
additions  to  Volume  the  First.     By  Dugald  Stewart,  F.R.S.     4to.  21.  2s. 

The  Late  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Second  Volume.  By  Robert  Sou  they. 
4to,  2/.  2s, 

Three  Months  in  Ireland.     By  an  English  Protestant.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
The  Life  of  Grotius,  and  a  succinct  Account  of  the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Lite* 
rary  History  of  the  Netherlands.     By  Charles  Butler,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     Bvo,  7s,  6d, 

Appendix  to  Captain  Parry's  Second  V'^oyage  of  Discovery,  containing  the  Natural 
History,  &c.     4to,  21.  2s, 

Voyages  of  Discovery,  undertaken  to  complete  the  Survey  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
New  Holland,  between  the  years  1817  and  1822.  By  PhiUp  Parker  King,  R.N. 
2  vols.  8vo,  1/.  I65. 

The  Annual  Biography,  an  Obituary  for  the  year  1827.  Containing  Memoirs  of 
celebrated  Persons  who  died  in  1835-1826.  8vo,  15s,  Also  may  be  had,  the  pre- 
ceding Ten  Volumes,  15«.  each. 

Select  Views  in  Greece.  Part  VII.  Engraved  in  the  best  Line  Manner,  from 
Drawings  by  H.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.  Containing  the  following  Views  : — 
I.  Eleusis — II.  Temple  of  Theseus— ^111.  Chaeronea — IV.  View  on  the  Gulf  of  Co- 
rinth— V.  Mountain  of  Sopra  Canina.  Imperial  8vo,  12s. — Proof  on  India  Paper, 
royal  4to,  1/.  Is,  A  few  Impressions  taken  ofif  on  India  Paper,  before  the  Descriptive 
\A'riting,  1/,  lis.  6d, 

Paul  Jones:  a  Romance.     By  Allan  Cunningham.     3  vols. post  8vo,  1/.  lis.  6d, 
Transalpine  Memoirs ;  or.  Anecdotes  and  Observations,  showing  the  actual  State 
of  Italy  and  the  Itahans.     By  an  English  Cathohc.     2  vols.  12mo,  15s. 

Observations  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  Derangement  of  the 
Mind.  Founded  on  an  extensive  Moral  and  Medical  Practice  in  the  Treatment  of 
Lunatics.     By  P.  S.  Knight,  M.D.     8vo,  7s.  6d, 

Yorkshire  Scenery  ;  or.  Excursions  in  Yorkshire  :  with  Delineations  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  Objects,  engraved  l>y  G.  Cooke,  Esq.,  and  other  eminent  Artists, 
from  Drawings  made  for  the  Purpose,  by  T.  C.  Hoffland,  Esq.,  W.  Cowen,  &c.  &c. 
By  E.  Rhodes.     Royal  8vo,  18s. — small  4to,  tJL,  4s. 

Peak  Scenery  ;  or,  the  Derbyshire  Tourist.     By  the  same  Author.     8vo,  1 4s. 
The  Poetical  Souvenir.     By  Kennett  and  George  Read  Dixon,  Esqrs.    In  crown 
8to,  10s.  &d.y  ornamented  with  an  elegantly  engraved  Title,  and  43  beautifully  de- 
signed Wood-cuts.  

Elements  of  Theoretical  Mechanics  ;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Statics  and  Dynamics.     By  Thomas  Jackson,  LL.D.     8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Recollections  of  Egypt.  By  the  Bar  jness  von  Minutoli.  Post  8vo,  with  a  co- 
loured Portrait  of  Mahomet  AliPac'  a,  9s. 

Europe  in  Miniature  ;  a  Geogra]  hie  il  Amusement.  In  a  handsome  Gilt  and  orna- 
mental Box,  with  Fifteen  coloured  Ma,)s,  and  Fifty-six  Explanatory  Cards,  15s. 

Notes  made  during  a  Tour  in  Denmark,  Holstein,  Mecklenburgh-Schwierin,  Pome- 
rania,  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  Prussia,  Poland,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  the  Hansea- 
tic  I'erritories,  Oldenburg,  Friesland,  Holland,  Brabant,  the  Rhine  Country,  and 
France.  Interspersed  with  some  Observations  on  the  Foreign  Corn  Trade.  To  which 
are  annexed  the  latest  Prices  of  Com  at  all  the  Shipping  Ports  on  the  Continent.  By 
R.  Smith,  Esq.  F.R.S.L.     1  vol.  8vo,  12s. 

A  General  Index  to  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  from  its  Commencement  in  1758 
to  the  year  1819,  inclusive  (from  which  Period  each  Volume  has  its  respective  Index), 
8vo,  1/.  4s. 
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Part  XL,  with  Eighteen  Engravings,  chiefly  from  Living  Subjects,  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  described  and  arranged  in  conformity  with  its  Organization.  By  the  Baron 
Cuvier,  &c.  With  additional  Descriptions  of  all  the  Species  hitherto  named,  and  of 
many  not  before  noticed,  and  other  Original  Matter.  By  Edward  Griffith,  F.L.S.  and 
Others.  Demy,  8vo,  12s, — royal  8vo,  8s. — ditto,  coloured,  11/.  4s. — demy  4to,  India 
Pi-oofs,  1/.  4s, 

The  Secret  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Princess  des  Ursings  ; 
from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul ;  containing  a  more 
interesting  Account  of  the  secret  Transactions  and  Intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV, 
than  any  other  hitherto  published.     3  vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits,  1/.  16s. 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 
(^From  December  24,  1826,  to  January  24,  1827.) 

ENGLISH  FUNDS.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  LATEST. 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent 202f 199     902 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 79f 76% 78| 

3  per  Cent,  Reduced 80f 77^ 79^ 

3^  per  Cent.  Reduced 87     84f 86^ 

New  4  per  Cents 99^ 92| 94f 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 19^ 18^ l&j} 

India  Stock,  lOJ  per  Cent ^36\ 232 J 233i 

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent 48s.  pm. ....  S6$.  pm. ....  45s.  pm. 

Exchequer  Bills,  2d.  per  day 28s.  pm 17s.  pm 25s.  pm. 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 89     88^ 88^ 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto    62  J 58  60^ 

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent.  . .  60     54  55 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto 38     35  ......  36 

Columbian  ditto  1822,  ditto 32     27  29 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto    35^ 30  32 

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent 59f 56  59 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent 99f 98^ 99 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cent 68i 6b^ 67\ 

Greek  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 17     13f 15 

Mexican  ditto 55     47  •  52 

Ditto  ditto,  6  per  Cent 66\ 58^ 63 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent 32*^ 30  30J 

Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent 76     70  74 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto 93|   ..... .  89J 92f 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto   95 90J 94 

Russian  ditto,  ditto 86| 84  86f 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto 14^ 12^ 12^ 
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A  COCKNEY'S  JOURNEY  TO  IRELAND. 

Mid'Winter^-^Frigid  Zone. 

My  dear  Jack, — I  sit  down  to  write  these  sad  reminiscences  of 
your  unhappy  friend.  Heaven  knows  whether  they  will  ever  come  to 
hand  !  It  may  never  be  my  fate  to  see  Bow-church,  or  my  sweet  Nancy, 
again ;  but  my  heart  is  with  them !  Oh  !  the  dear  girl !  I  sufiEer  a 
dreadful  martyrdom  for  her  sake ;  and  still  continue  to  obey  all  her 
wishes,  except  that  of  washing  in  JSau  de  Cologne ;  for,  alas !  therie  is. 
no  such  thing  to  be  had  here*  Here  I  am.  Jack ;  but  where  that  is,  I 
declare  T  cannot  say- — somewhere,  I  should  think,  among  the  mohocks 
and  savages  of  North  America — for  here  are  large  lakes,  or  internal 
seas ;  and  I  am  sure  the  one  now  in  sight  is  lake  Erie ;  or,  as  it  is  misspelt 
in  their  Yankee  papers.  Erne;  which  is  evidently  the  same  word. 
When  I  asked  my  host,  who  is  the  only  man  in  these  parts  that  can 
speak  indifferent  English,  when  the  "Erne  Packet,"*  (which  I  had 
seen  advertised,)  was  to  sail ;  he  made  some  unintelligible  reply,  about 
its  being  printed  on  market  days — A  packet  printed?  but  this  is  the 
way  that  all  my  hopes  of  getting  back  to  London  are  frustrated.  I 
have  strayed  among  a  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  English 
language,  but  what  they  pick  up  from  sailors  and  watermen :  and  I 
see  it  is  vain  to  explore  my  way  out  of  thjese  inhospitable  regions,  until 
I  have  made  myself  master  of  their  jargon — packet  is  their  corruption, 
it  seems,  of  pamphlet.  In  like  manner,  when  I  inquired  if  there 
were  any  stages  in  that  place,  he  shook  his  head  ;  and  on  my  repeat- 
ing the  word  in  the  precisest  way,  stages^  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to 
strike  him,  and  he  ran  out,  and  brought  me  in  an  old  tea-chest ^^SLsking 
me,  if  that  was  what  I  wanted.  I  succeeded'  no  better  in  trying  to 
convey  my  meaning,  by  asking  for  vans  and  flys.  In  the  first  case,  he' 
brought  me  a  boy,  with  a  large  wen  upon  his  neck ;  and  in  th6  next, 

'^"""^'^'— ■  ■»  »     ,,    1,  ■ 

*  A  northern  pap«r. 
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he  presented  me  with  a  hook  full  of  hooks,  covered  with  silk  and 
feathers,  swearing  that  they  were  the  hest  killing  flies  in  the  world. 
On  my  word,  Jack,  I  could  almost,  in  that  moment,  have  swallowed  a 
dozen  of  them,  on  his  recommendation ;  so  sick  was  I  of  life,  and  so 
-dispirited  at  the  solitary  and  unsocial  state  to  which  I  have  heen 
reduced,  by  my  not  comprehending  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  nor 
they  me.  Had  I  known  that  it  would  have  been  my  fate  to  be  thrown 
among  these  savage  Canadians,  I  would  have  set  about  learning  the 
Illinois,  or  Esquimaux,  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  system,  before  I  left  London ; 
or,  at  least,  have  provided  myself  with  dictionaries  and  grammars,  at 
Boosey's-— only  think,  Jack,  they  never  heard  of  him,  or  of  The 
Literary  Gazette,  in  these  parts — but,  in  truth,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  conceive  that  I  should  have  been  so  soon  ferried  over  the 
Atlantic.  I  am  yet  in  some  perplexity,  how  those  villains  of  cads  and 
water-jacks,  at  Liverpool,  could  have  managed  to  put  me  into  an 
American  steam-boat,  instead- of  one  of  the  Dublin  packets.  But  I 
will  commence  the  sad  history  of  my  travels  and  adventures,  not  that 
I  have  the  smallest  hope  of  their  ever  reaching  you,  but  because  it  will 
be  a  melancholy  consolation  to  me,  and  a  means  of  keeping  up  my 
English,  which  is  likely  to  be  all  forgotten,  should  I  be  doomed  to 
another  month  of  such  unusual  silence  aud  seclusion. 

Jack,  you  remember  how  Nancy  taunted  me  one  night,  at  Vauxhall, 
with  never  having  been  in  the  country,  nor,  indeed,  out  of  the  hearing 
jq£  Bow-bells.  It  was  her  delightful  prattle  about  haymaking,  nutting, 
picking  blackberries,  and  the  pleasures  of  rurial  life,  that  made  me 
resolve  to  take,  unknown  to  you  all,  a  trip  into  the  country ;  that  I 
might  come  back  a  finished  traveller,  and  be  able  to  cut  .out  Joe,  my 
rival,  in  his  flowery  nonsense  about  daisies,  buttercups,  and  primroses* 
Oh !  that  1  had  been  content  with  the  posies  of  Coven t-garden,  and 
the  rustic  scenery  of  Kensington  park :  and  as  for  hay,  and  nuts, 
i^nd  berries,  I  vow  that  I  have  seen  nothing  yet  to  come  up  to  the  cart- 
loads of  hay  in  the  Haymarket,  and  the  walnuts  and  cranberries  of 
our  fruiterers. 

But  to  proceed  methodically :  when  I  had  formed  this  plan,  the 
difficulty  was  to  select  a  part  to  go  to,  and  become  thoronghl]^ 
countrified  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  I  had  some  idea  of  Kent,  from 
its  being,  as  I  had  heard,  a  hop  country ;  but  then,  if  that  was  all  for 
which  it  was  remarkable,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  for  me  to  become 
a  subscriber  at  Willis's  Caledonian  hops  for  a  season,  than  encounter 
the  expense  of  a  voyage  into  Kent,  which  I  understood  to  be  the 
nearest  part  of  England  to  the  continent,  and,  of  course,  a  distant 
country. 

As  for  Scotland,  though  a  fashionable  summer  drive,  I  knew  that  it 
would  not  do  for  me;  for  1  never  yet  drank  their  whiskey  without 
qualms  in  the  stomach ;  and  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  eating 
nothing  but  oats,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  during  my  stay  there ; 
and  of  coming  home  eaten  up,  like  a  leper,  with  the  itch.  At  length  I 
determined  on  taking  the  trip  mentioned  in  the  London  Magazine, 
ijinder  the  head  of  <<  Sporting  Excursion,''  in  August  last. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  accuse  the  writer  of  that  article  with  a 
design  of  misleading  unfortunate  tourists :  I  have  no  doubt  that  every 
thing  which  he  states  is  true4  ^^^9  &^  least,  the  editor  might  have 
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added,  in  a  note,  that  there  was  a  new  Dublin,  and  a  new  Enuiskillen, 
as  well  as  a  New  York,  and  a  New  England :  and  have  cautioned  hi« 
readers  to  inquire  for  the  right  place,  that  they  might  not  run  the  rislt 
of  being  shipped  over  to  America,  as  I  have  been,  when  their  intention 
was  only  to  visit  the  north-west  of  Ireland ;  where  people  speak  thtf 
English  language,  and  where  eatables  and  drinkables  might  be  had  to 
suit  the  palate  of  a  Londoner.  If  ever  this  should  come  to  your  hand, 
dear  Jack,  pray  send  the  editor  an  account  of  the  woful  plight  to 
which  I  am  reduced,  by  having  followed  too  literally  his  directions. 
Some  shipwrecked  mariner,  or  hardy  adventurer,  may  face  the  horroHB^ 
of  these  bogs  and  wastes,  to  seek  again  his  native  land  ;  and  through 
him  I  may  remit  these  sad  memorials  of  your  once  lively  friend.  Bob 
Trimmings.  Then  it  will  be  some  small  comfort  to  me  to  think,  that^ 
others  may  be  deterred,  in  future,  from  falling  into  the  same  error^ 
which  has  led  to  my  expatriation ;  and  from  the  consequences  of  which  . 
it  may  be  years  before  I  can  extricate  myself.  Oh!  Jack,  Jack  !  if 
ever  I  get  upon  the  flags  of  London  again,  no  florid  description  shall 
ever  tempt  me  more  to  rusticate — no;  not  even  to  Hampstead,  or 
Paddington^or  Gretna  Greeuj  with  Nancy] 

Having  thus  settled  the  weighty  point  of  my  destination,  atwl 
obtained  leave  to  go  and  spend  the  Christmas  in  the  country,  I  packed 
up  my  whole  luggage,  consisting  of  a  very  small  stock  of  linen,  and  a 
single  change  of  clothes ;  for  I  thought  that  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  send  for  any  thing  I  wanted,  and  have  it  down  in  a  day  or  two 
by  the  coach.  As  for  perfume,  soaps,  &c.  I  would  not  overburden 
myself  with  any  quantity,  as  I  fancied  that  those  necessaries  could  be 
had  anywhere  upon  the  road.  Ah,  Jack!  had  I  foreseen  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  cast  away,  and  left  desolate  in  an  uncivilized  waste^ 
I  would  have  rigged  myself  out,  like  an  India  cadet,  in  our  shop,  and 
should  not  now  be  obliged  to  mourn  over  my  poor  kit,  of  three  shirts, 
two  collars,  and  single  pot  of  hearts  grease. 

But,  in  fact,  my  guide,  in  his  "  Sporting  Excursion,"  recommended 
travelling  light ;  for  which  reason  I  packed  up  none  but  the  lightest 
articles — silk  stockings,  kid  gloves,  and  dress  shoes,  that  are  of  na 
more  use  to  me,  in  this  marshy  country,  than  so  much  spider's  welK 
I  took  neither  gun  nor  fishing-rod,  but  a  good  silk  umbrella,  whick 
answer  my  purpose  much  better — that  is,  exploring  the  country,^ , 
occasionally,  on  the  top  of  the  coach ;  and  occasionally  on  foot,  or  on* 
horseback — and  had  I  known  as  much  as  I  do  now,  1  would  hav« 
brought  twenty  of  them ;  for  I  am  sure  they  would  have  been  a  very 
good  spec,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  not  a  day  passes  withoi^ 
frequent  showers,  and  where  the  inhabitants  appear  perfectly  un- 
acquainted with  that  (convenient  article.  Well,  Jack!  having  bid[ 
goodbye  to  you  all,  and  sliptone  of  Nancy's  small  tortoiseshell  combs, 
and  sweet  little  artificial  ringlets,  into  my  bosom,  I  hurried  off  to  the 
Swan  with  Two  Necks,  my  valise  under  my  arm,  to  secure  a  place, 
inside,  for  the  night.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  fare  was  by  the  hour, 
as  that  appeared  to  me  the  most  correct  way  of  doing  the  thing,  but 
the  clerks  would  not  listen  to  any  such  proposal ;  and  when  I  inquired 
how  we  were  to  settle,  whenever  I  might  detain  the  coach  for  an  extra 
half-hour  or  so,  they  smiled,  and  told  mc,  that  I  should  post  it,  I 
answered  them  sharply,  that  it  was  their  business  to  post  it,  as  they 
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were  paid  for  posting  their  master's  accounts.  At  this  the  saucy 
fellows  laughed;  but  one  of  them,  more  civil  than  the  rest,  inquired, 
"  How  many  hours'  drive  would  do  me  in  the  Tally-ho  ?  "  I  answered, 
that  *'I  did  not  care  if  I  drove  all  night,  as  I  could  sleep  in  the  coach, 
provided  I  were  set  down  in  the  morning  at  some  good  eating-house, 
where  I  might  have  the  means  of  diverting  myself  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  resuming  my  journey  by  night ;  because  f  thought  it  time 
lost  to  be  sitting  in  a  coach,  and  rattling  over  the  pavement  all  day 
long."  The  book-keeper  entered  into  my  design  at  once,  and  said, 
that,  "  as  I  was  travelling  for  information,  and  to  visit  different 
houses,  and  transact  matters  during  the  day  time,  he  would  under- 
take to  book  me  all  the  way,  as  an  inside,  to  Liverpool,  by  different 
night  coaches."  This  offer  I  accepted,  and  the  guard  was  commissioned 
to  see  it  executed. 

Before  we  started,  I  very  considerately  purchased  two  maps,  to  be 
a  check  upon  the  guard,  should  he  attempt  to  mislead  me.  The  firsi 
was  a  large  map  of  London,  and  the  second  a  small  chart  of  the  world  ; 
for  I  knew  that,  with  these,  I  would  be  able  to  direct  my  course  all  over 
the  globe  ;  but,  alas !  Jack,  I  forgot  to  observe  that  the  date  of  the 
lifoadon  plan  was  so  far  back  as  1824,  and  that  many  of  the  improve- 
ments could  not  have  been  inserted  at  that  time.  This  inattention  led, 
in  part,  as  you  shall  hear,  to  my  being  inveigled  into  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  we  set  off,  driving  towards  the  west  end, 
through  Piccadilly,  Brompton,  Kensington,  Brentford,  Hounslow— ^ 
by  the  bye,  why  it  should  be  called  west  end,  is  to  me  quite  ui\in<r 
telligible ;  I  am  sure  that  we  met  no  termination,  but  continued  all 
night  long  in  sight  of  the  lamps ;  and  whenever  the  coach  stopped,  I 
found  myself  in  a  fine  paved  street,  which,  they  told  me,  invariably, 
was  High-street.  I  observed,  indeed,  some  trees  and  hedges  here  and 
there,  which,  I  suppose,  belong  to  parks  and  squares ;  but  I  knew  that 
M  was  right ;  for  on  every  blank  wall  I  read,  in  legible  characters,  the 
names  of  Hunt,  Warren,  Larnder,  and  others,  recommending  you  to 
buy  blacking  at  Blackwall,  in  Holborn,  and  the  Strand:  so  long, 
therefore,  as  these  met  my  eye,  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  there  could 
be  no  danger  of  my  losing  my  way  ;  for  if  I  chose  to  leave  the  coach, 
any  body  could  direct  me  back  to  Blackwall,  Holborn,  or  the  Strand. 
I  once  or  twice  inquired  of  the  waiting-maids,  how  far  we  were  horn 
the  country.  Some  asked  me  what-country  I  meant?  others  thought 
that  I  was  joking  with  them ;  and  not  a  few  reddened,  and  made  some 
sharp  retort,  as  if  I  had  offended  them.  Poor  ignorant  things !  thought 
I ;  they  have  been  bred  up  all  their  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
do  not  even  know  what  the  country  means.  I  determined  to  put  no 
more  such  puzzling  questions  to  them,  but  to  refer  myself  to  my  maps 
next  day.  And  now  I  fully  comprehend  the  reason,  why  the  fashion- 
ables make  so  much  fuss  about  going  into  the  country,  and  usually 
require  four  horses  to  carry  them  out  of  town;  nor  did  I  any  longer 
wonder  at  the  stay  they  make,  since  it  might  probably  take  them  a 
length  of  time,  merely  to  get  off  the  stones  of  London. 

J  was  awakened  next  morning  by  the  stopping  of  the  coach,  about 
nine  o'clock,  at  the  door  of  a  fine  club-house,  with  a  swan  painted 
over  the  door,  and  informed  by  the  guard,  that  this  was  the  place 
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where  I  was  to  stop;  and  that  I  would  be  called  for  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.     After  breakfast,  I  made  my  toilet,  spruced  myself  up  in 
perfect  Adonis  style,  and  walked  out  to  see  this  part  of  the  town,     I 
observed,  by  the  board  at  the  first  turning,  that  I  was  still  in  High- 
street — a  very  fine  street.  Jack,  not   unlike  Bishopsgate-street ! — a 
great  deal  of  business  seemed  to  be  doing  there,  in  the  hardware  awl* 
crockery  lines.     I  lounged  about  most  part  of  the  day,  stared  at  by 
the  shopkeepers,  as  if  I  were  a  monstrosity ;  by  which  I  concluded, 
that' this  was  not  the  fashionable  promenade  ;  still  I  would  not  expose 
my  ignorance,  by  asking  for  the  park,  or  street,  where  people  of  the 
ton  usually  paraded.  It  is  true,  that  I  put  several  side-wind  questions 
to  a  young  woman  in  a  cake-shop  ;  but  she  told  me  of  so  many  parks 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  confounded  crankey  names,  and  so  many 
King  and  Queen  streets,  all  which  I  knew  to  be  puddling  little  places, 
that  I  saw  immediately,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  high  life,  and  the 
habits  of  the  west  end.     I  once  strayed  a  considerable  distance  from 
High-street,  and  found  so  much  difficulty   in   getting   back  again, 
though  I  followed  the  streets  by  name,  which,  in  the  map  of  Londofi, 
ran  into  High-street,  that  I  determined  to  saunter  up  and  down,  hi 
sight  of  the  club-house,  till  dinner  time.    The  waiter  was  the  stupidest 
animal  I  ever  met ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Hyde-park,  Regent-street,  or 
New  Bond-street ;  and  all  his  acquaintance  with  the  city  itself,  did 
not  extend  beyond  some  few  of  its  churches ;  St.  George's,  or  St.  Bride's, 
or  St.  Paul's.     It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived  the  error 
that  I  had  committed,  in  not  selecting   the  last  published  plan  of 
Loudon  ;  for  in  that  of  1824,  there  was  no  such  long  street  as  High- 
street,  which   must  have   been  all  built  since  that  time.      As   for 
Mercator*s  chart,  I  hunted  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  a  street  in  it, 
though  London  was  there,  plain  enough:  it  must  be,  that  the  map  was 
too  minute,  to  afford  space  for  the  printer  to  insert  the  word  street, 
so  many  times ;  though,  I  am  sure,  it  would  be  much  more  explanatory 
to  the  travellers,  if  he  had  left  out  such  insignificant  places  as  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester,  and  merely  mentioned  the  streets  through 
which  one  passes,  in  coaching  it  from  Lad-lane  to  Liverpool  quay.     If 
ever  you  drive  that  way,  Jack,  do  not  put  up  at  the  Swan  club-house ; 
only  think  of  their  charging  me  three  shillings  for  a  steak,  when  every 
one  knows  that  the  best  rump-steak  may  be  had  in  the  city  for  ooe 
shilling  and  sixpence,  pickled  onion  included.     At  five  I  was   sum- 
moned to  proceed  on  my  journey,  and  the  jolting  of  the  coach  soon  set 
me  asleep ;  once  or  twice  during  the  night,  I  was  disturbed  by  the 
sudden  drawing  up  of  the  stage,  and  found  myself,  as  usual,  in  a 
populous,  well-lit  street,  and  at  the  door  of  another  club-house,  at 
which  some  of  the  passengers  alighted,  and  made  room  for  new  comers ; 
but  few  of  them  came  inside,  and  such  as  did,  spoke  with  a  nasty 
Lancashire  twang,  that  was  half  unintelligible  to  me.     I  preferred  rumi-^ 
natingon  the  surprise  which  my  excursion  would  give  my  pretty  Nancy, 
to  listening  to  their  silly  conversation  about  wools  and  cottons ;  and 
found  an  invincible  charm  in  holding  to  my  lips  her  little  curl,  over 
which  I  usually  fell  fast  asleep  in  a  few  minutes.     Next  day  I  woke 
at  rather  a  late  hour,  and  found  that  we  were  rolling  along  a  very 
grand,  busy  place  ;  and  upon  inquiring  the  name  of  the  street,  I  learnt 
that  we  were  still  traversing  the  iutcrminable  High-street.     When  wc' 
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stopped^  a  number  of  cads  and  8ailor-]ikc  fellows  besieged  tbe  door 
of  the  coach,  demanding,  very  obstreperously,  where  we  were  going  I 
I  observed  the  guard  pointing  me  out  slyly,  to  one  of  these  fellows, 
who  came  up  and  told  mc,  that  if  I  was  for  Dublin,  I  had  not  a 
moment  to  spare,  as  the  steam-boat  was  starting.  Whom  was  I  to 
refer  to  but  the  guard?  who  told  me,  the  traitor!  that  all  was-^^ight ; 
and  then  made  his  cringe  for  perquisites.  Oh  !  that  I  had  listened 
to  the  warning  voices  of  the  other  cads  and  porters,  who  desired  me 
not  to  go  with  that  fellow,  who  had  already  charged  himself  with 
ray  valise  and  umbrella,  and  whom  1  followed  mechanically  to 
Liverpool  quay. 

This,  Jack,  is  a  place  like  Blackwall ;  where  the  shipping  lie  as 
thick  as  at  the  Custom-house.  It  is  the  other  end  of  the  river  Thames, 
i^nd  I  could  plainly  see  the  Surrey  hills  on  the  farther  shore.  To  the 
west  lay  Ireland,  as  some  one  told  me  ;  and  I  thought  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  smoke  and  steeples  of  Dublin ;  and  the  steward  told  me 
ve  should  be  over  in  a  few  hours.  I  thought  he  was  exaggerating  the 
time,  in  order  to  make  his  charge  appear  more  reasonable,  for  he  had 
the  conscience  to  ask  one  guinea  for  transporting  me  across  the 
channel:  but  this  is  the  way  with  all  new  inventions,  thought  I;  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  take  a  wherry  to  myself,  and  get  skulled 
over,  than  go  by  their  enormous  steam  vessel !  Oh !  Jack,  that  I  had 
but  followed  this  wise  suggestion  ! — but  then  I  was  reluctant  to  with- 
draw my  luggage,  once  it  was  aboard,  and  so  I  paid  the  fellow, 
determined,  in  my  own  mind,  to  summon  him  at  the  other  side,  for  the 
overcharge. 

I  had  not  much  time  for  further  reflexion,  for  the  sailors  set  up  a 
yohoying  song,  and  began  pulling  ropes  till  they  set  the  machinery  in 
action,  and  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  keep  my  feet.  I  was  so  annoyed 
with  their  confounded  unmusical  humdrum,  the  meaning  of  which  I 
could  not  understand,  for  undoubtedly  it  was  a  Yapkee-doodle-do 
farewell,  that  I  gladly  took  the  steward's  hint,  to  go  down,  and  look 
after  a  birth  for  myself ;  but  not  until  I  saw,  that  if  we  continued 
to  go  at  that  rate,  we  must  reach  Dublin  in  less  than  an  hour.  And 
%o  we  would.  Jack,  but  for  the  treacherous  smuggler  of  a  captain, 
who  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  sight  of  the  custom-house  officers,  and 
the  water-bailiffs,  than  he  hoisted  sail,  and  leaving  Ireland  on  his 
right,  made  directly  for  North  America,  kidnapping  all  who  were  on 
board,  with  a  view  of  taking  us  out  to  colonize  some  of  the  back 
settlements. 

But,  to  relate  things  in  their  order :  I  had  been  about  an  hour 
below,  diverting  myself  with  the  books  and  apparatus  of  the  grand 
cabin,  when  I  began  to  feel  a  little  queer ish  for  the  want  of  breakfast, 
so  I  called  the  waiter  loudly,  when  presently  a  sailor-boy  presents 
himself,  with  a  hand-bason,  and  begs  my  pardon  for  not  bringing  it 
sooner.  I  told  the  fellow  to  go  about  his  business ;  that  I  did  not 
want  him,  nor  his  empty  bason,  but  the  waiter,  that  I  might  inquire 
after  breakfast.  The  lad  immediately  retreated,  and  sent  in  a  rough 
Jack-tar,  with  a  fur  cap  upon  his  head,  who  told  me,  that  breakfast 
would  be  served  up  in  a  few  minutes.  "  How  do  you  know  that  ?  '* 
demanded  I.  ^'  Because  it  is  my  business  to  order  it,''  replied  he. 
"  Pray  what  would  you  choose  to  have — ham  or  eggs  ? "     I  now 
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thought  to  myself,  that  they  had  communicated  hy  telegraph  withr 
some  of  the  ians  in  Duhlin,  and  fancied,  that  it  would  be  a  rar^  thinjg 
to  bespeak  a  choice  breakfast  in  this  way ;  I  therefore  ordered  soine 
fresh  Dublin-bay  herrings,  and  Waterford  sprats,  to   be  got  ready 
immediately.     The  fellow,  whom  I  found   out   to   be  the   steward^j 
infoi-med  me,  that  "  they  had  none  on  board."     "  On  board  ?  "  said  1; 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  eat  until  I  get  onshore."     "  At  that  rate,'*  rejoinei 
he,  "  you  will  fast  till  ten  o^clock  to-night ;  for  it  will  be  the  finest 
passage  we  have  ever  had,  if  we  reach  Kingstown  by  that  hour."     He 
then  left  me  to  attend  to  some  female  passengers,  whom,  no  doubt,  thi&^ 
discovery  shocked  as  much  as  it  did  me,  for  I  never  heard  such  tones 
of  lamentation  as  those  in  which  it  was  responded :    but  having  a 
tolerable  share  of  presence  of  mind,  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  over- 
whelmed at  once  by  this  information.     Recurring  to  the  map  of  the" 
world,  I  traced  from  Liverpool  westward,  until  I  alighted  upon  Kings* 
ton  in  the  United  States :  it  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  captaii^^ 
had  shot  southward  a  considerable  way,  in  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of 
Ireland ;  and  it  was  very  likely,  judging  by  the  steward's  account  of 
the  time,  that  we  were  now  upon  Vancouver's,  or  Captain  Cook's  first 
track,  and  entering  the  immense  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Capes  Clear 
and  Finisterre.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  picture  my  sensations  at  tbis^ 
discovery.     A  cold  shivering  seized  me,  in  consequence  of  agitation  y 
and  I  felt  a  deadly  sickness  prevailing  all  over  my  inside.     This  was- 
not  a  little  augmented,  by  the  hysterical  fits  into  which  some  of  the 
female  passengers  were  thrown,  and  by  the  sighs  and  groans  of  all  the 
poor  abducted  victims.     In  this  general  dejection,  I  felt  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  muster  all  my  fortitude,  and  contrive  some  scheme  to  effect 
the  deliverance  of  myself  and  my  companions  in  misery.     I  did  not 
doubt  that  we  might  fall  in  with  some  fishing-smack,  or  packet-boat^ 
on  its  way  home  to  Westminster-stairs,  and  that  I  would  be  able  to- 
write  a  line  to  the  foreign  secretary,  upon  this  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations ;  instigating  him  to  accept  the  message  of  the  president  of 
congress,  and  not  suffer  the  glory  of  Old  England  to  be  tarnished^ 
by  refusing  so  repeatedly  the  challenges  of  the  American  champion, 
who  had  now  added  a  violent  act  of  provocation  iii  our  abduction.    By 
the  help  of  such  suggestions,  and  good  smelling-salts,  I  was  enabledt 
to  appear,  with  tolerable  equanimity,  at  the  breakfast  table,  where  I 
resolved  to  divert  my  anguish,  by  a  hearty  meal.     But,  alas !  Jack,  th^ 
expedient  that  had  so  often  soothed  my  ti-oubles,  was  unequal  to* 
perform  its  natural  office,  on  this  greatest  of  all  my  calamities. .  ^he 
very  idea  of  eating  seemed  to  choak  me  with  internal  surges  ;  and — 
and — in  short,  I  spoiled  my  ovrn  and  others  breakfast.     They  advised 
me  to  go  and  lie  down,  saying,  that  I  was  sea-sick;  but  that  could 
not  be,  for  deuce  a  drop  of  sea-water  had  1  touched :  still  I  would  iiot 
own  to  these  unfeeling  catchpoles,  that  I  was  only  home-sick ;  for  whicll 
reason  I  told  them,  it  was  nothing  but  the  wind.    "  How  can  that  be  ?  " 
said  the  chief  of  these  pirates,  detaining  a  huge  gobbet  of  fat  pork  on 
his  fork,  while  he  spoke.    "  The  wind  is  south-east  by  east,  and  could 
not  be  in  a  more  favourable  point."     With  this  insult  over  my  mis- 
fortunes, the  barbarian  thrust  the  sixpenny  worth  of  pig  down  bis 
throat,  and  threw  me  into  convulsions  at  his  savage  inhumanity. 
I  was  now  carried  off  to  bed,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  cupboard-shelf 
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with  bedclothes  on  it ;  and  this,  Jack,  with  a  rude  wash-hand  stand 
in  it,  was  all  the  furnished  lodging  they  allowed  me  for  my  money. 
But  what  can  prisoners  expect?  In  my  agony  I  frequently  begged  to 
be  put  on  shore,  no  matter  whether  on  the  Surrey  or  London  side ; 
that  I  would  excuse  their  refunding  any  part  of  the  fare,  and  even 
pay  a  handsome  gratuity,  if  they  would  set  nye  out  at  the  first  stairs 
or  wharf  that  they  came  to.  But  they  only  answered  with  rude 
laughter,  that  added  to  the  spasms  of  my  heart.  I  now  first  com- 
prehended what  the  poets  and  tragedians  mean  by  grief:  every  thing 
that  I  have  felt  before,  was  mere  sentiment  and  imaginary  woe ;  but 
now  I  experienced  the  real  pangs  and  yearnings  of  distress,  and 
became  conscious  of  possessing  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  moaning  captives  around  me.  Yes,  Jack,  1  have  discovered 
how  tender-hearted  I  am. 

How  long  f  lay  in  these  mortal  heavings,  praying  that  the  crisis  of 
death  might  relieve  me,  I  know  not,  for  my  watch  had  gone  down  ;  but  I 
am  sure  it  must  have  been  an  incalculable  number  of  hours  before  the 
twilight  came  on :  because,  as  we  were  travelling  westward  in  a  boat, 
impelled  by  American  steam,  (so  much  superior  to  ours,)  it  stands  to 
reason,  that  we  were  going  with  the  sun,  and  of  course  should  not 
miss  the  daylight  until  we  had  left  him  a  considerable  way  behind  us ; 
this  must  be  plain  to  anyone  that  knows  what  Aphelion  and  Perihelion 
mean,  or  to  be  more  explicit,  Apogee  and  Perigee.  Well  then,  about 
the  time  when  my  stomach  could  hold  out  no  longer  with  fasting  such 
1^  space  of  time,  this  long  polar  day  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  I 
determined  to  rise  and  prowl  about  in  the  dusk  for  something  to  eat ;/ 
for  hunger,  you  know,  will  break  through  stone  walls  ;  and  why  should 
it  not  through  wooden  ones  ?  besides,  I  heard  the  steward  say  we  were 
near  the  light  ship,  which  I  did  not  doubt  was  some  light,  fast- 
sailing  skiff,  that  would  probably  undertake  to  drop  a  letter  for  me  in 
the  two-penny  post.  So,  I  pencilled  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Canning  at 
Downing-street,  and  slipped,  as  well  as  I  could,  out  of  my  confined 
apartment ;  but  sorrow  had  so  completely  upset  me,  that  I  could  not 
keep  my  legs,  and  staggered  about  like  a  drunken  man.  At  last  I' 
bobbed  against  the  steward,  in  the  dusk,  and  thought  that  all  was 
over  with  me,  as  he  would  naturally  suspect  my  intention  to  escape, 
and  have  me  searched  with  the  damnatory  note  about  me.  Recollecting 
how  despatches  had  been  treated  on  similar  occasions,  I  clapped  the 
paper  into  my  mouth,  and  by  a  desperate  gulp  or  two,  sent  it  down 
to  be  digested  by  the  gastric  juice.  It  operated  better  than  any  other 
prescription  could  have  done,  for  in  a  moment  I  felt  considerably 
relieved ;  which  shows  what  a  length  of  time  I  must  have  fasted,  when 
my  stomach  could  put  up  with  a  mouthful  of  paper.  Compassion,  or 
fear  of  losing  by  my  death,  induced  tlie  steward,  instead  of  ordering 
me  to  be  stripped,  to  invite  me  to  take  some  dinner,  and  even  to, 
persuade  me  to  walk  upon  deck  to  get  an  appetite.  I  heard  him  make 
the  same  proposal  to  many  more  of  his  victims ;  thus,  even  slave 
merchants,  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  will  take  pity  upon  their  suffocating 
cargo.  His  assistant-jailor  enveloped  me  in  a  dread-nought,  that  must 
have  been  wire-wove,  it  felt  so  bristly :  its  weight  too  was  such,  as 
effectually  to  preclude  my  escape  by  leaping  overboard  and  swimming, 
to  the  shore.    These  precautions  being  taken,  I  was  hoisted  uiioa 
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deck  by  thq  companion,  as  they  called  him,  and  a  couple  of  green 
ropes ;  I  never  desire  such  another  companion,  nor  his  worsted  twists^ 
again.  After  taking  me  to  the  loind  ward,  as  he  called  the  place 
where  a  few  other  wretched  captives  were  brought  up  to  get  a  little 
air ;  he  held  out  two  ropes,  asking  me,  would  I  be  lashed  to  the 
larboard.  I  saw  it  was  folly  to  resist,  and  merely  took  the  precaution 
of  selecting  the  slightest  of  the  two,  with  which  he  bound  me,  a  free-born 
Englishman,  to  the  railing  of  the  vessel.  When  his  back  was  turned, 
I  managed,  unperceived,  to  raise  one  of  the  cumbrous  arms  and  cape 
of  the  iron  mantle  in  which  he  had  shrouded  me;  then,  to  force  the 
stiff  collar  a  little  on  one  side,  and  to  push  the  weighty  brass  hat  a 
little  above  my  eye-brows,  that  1  might  just  get  room  enough  to  breathe 
freely,  and  observe  what  was  going  on.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  light 
ship,  which  I  expected ;  but  on  our  right  lay  a  large  heavy  vessel 
moored  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic.  At  first  I  thought  it  on-  fire  at 
the  mast-heads,  as  though  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning ;  but  on 
coming  alongside,  I  found  that  it  was  lit  by  three  large  gas-lamps:  I 
guessed,  therefore,  that  she  belonged  to  the  Gas  Company,  and  wa» 
stationed  here,  to  supply  the  government  mails  with  portable  gas,  to 
enable  them  to  see  their  way  across  the  ocean  by  night.  Indeed,  she 
served  as  an  artificial  sun  in  some  respects,  as  she  enabled  me  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  see,  though  with  a  faint  twilight 
radiance,  an  immeasurable  expanse  of  waters  before  us.  On  our 
left,  and  behind  us,  I  could  just  observe,  by  screwing  my  head  round 
with  much  difficulty,  that  we  were  still  in  sight  of  the  lamps  along 
the  river  ;  and  I  overheard  two  of  my  fellow  prisoners  (planning  no 
doubt  their  escape,)  point  out  to  each  other,  the  Conway,  and  the 
Beaumaris,  and  Skerries  lights,  as  they  called  them,  that  is,  I 
supposed,  light  post-coaches,  for  I  never  saw  anything  travel  so 
quickly  along  as  they  did.  Oh !  Jack,  that  I  had  but  been  on  the 
roof  of  one  of  them !  I  would  have  been,  ere  long,  in  London ;  for, 
to  my  great  delight,  I  just  then  heard  St.  Paul's  strike  five — there  is 
no  deceiving  me  on  the  tone  and  time  of  that  clock.  Jack ;  I  would 
know  it  even  here  in  Upper  Canada,  where  the  sound  of  a  bell  has 
never  been  heard — but  guess  my  surprise  and  trouble,  when  t^e  big 
bell  on  board,  instead  of  five,  struck  one.  Explain  that.  Jack,  if 
you  can,  by  the  tables  for  the  equation  of  time,  or  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes — here  were  we,  evidently  after  sunset,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  yet  the  mean  time  was  one,  post  meridiem,  while  it  waa 
about  six  o'clock  by  London,  carrying  one  for  the  time  of  the  sound 
travelling  to  us. 

At  that  moment  the  steward  came  to  loosen  us,  and  to  say  that 
dinner  was  ready.  I  followed  below,  dispensing  with  the  companion; 
and  missing  a  step  of  the  ladder,  rolled  headlong  upon  the  black  cook, 
who  was  just  below  me,  descending  with  two  turkies  and  a  monstrous 
round  of  beef,  all  on  one  dish*.  I  had  no  doubt  on  earth  but  that  I 
would  be  cut  to  pieces  with  carving  knives,  before  ever  I  could  regain 
my  feet,  so  I  scrambled  away  under  the  table,  as  far  as  I  could,  till 
I  found  my  nose  in  contact  with  something  so  hot  and  moist,  that  I 
feared  it  was  the  steam-boiler:  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  turkeys, 
which,  it  seems,  I  had  shoved  on  before  me.  I  immediately  conveyed 
it  under  my  great  sieve-cloak,  knowing  that  it  would  sustain  life  fo^\ 
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a  space^  sliould  our  oppressor  attempt  to  famish  a»  out  again  durinr 
the  voyage.  At  last  a  joyous  prospect  unfolded  itself  to  me ;  I  found 
that  by  creeping  backwards,  T  might  manage  to  escape  from  my 
woollen  prison  ;  which  I  accordingly  did,  without  incurring  notice;  for 
the  floor  was  strewed  with  dead  and  dying  men,  amoDgwhom  I  groped 
my  way  with  my  prize,  till  1  came  opposite  my  nook,  and  then  stood 
bolt  upright,  jerking  the  turkey  in  before  me,  and  intending  to 
smuggle  myself  in  after  it ;  but  the  watchful  steward  apprehended  me^ 
inquiring  if  I  "had  not  intended  to  dine?  would  not  a  leg  or  wing^ 
with  oyster  sauce,  do  me  good?  he  would  help  me  to  some."  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  back,  persuaded  that  he  connived  at  my  theft,  and 
was  willing  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  adding  sauce  to  my  turkey. 

On  reaching  the  table,  what  a  lamentable  contrast  presented  itself ^ 
to  the  numbers  who  had  assembled  there  to  breakfast?  At  least  one 
half  had  perished  in  the  long  interval,  for  want  of  food  and  air:  not 
a  single  female  had  outlived  this  period  of  total  inanition  ! ! 

My  uneasiness  was  great,  when  I  heard  the  piratical  captaia 
bellowing  with  oaths  for  the  other  turkey,  and  swearing  to  rip  the 
cook  open,  if  he  did  not  produce  it.  The  cook  looked  very  hard  at 
me  ;  but  either  he  did  not  know  me  perfectly  when  out  of  my  strange 
travestie,  or  the  steward  had  given  him  the  wink  to  carry  on  one  of 
their  sea-jokes  against  the  company,  for  he  answered  intrepidly,  that 
"  the  t'other  there  bird  had  been  capsized  by  the  sick  lubber,  into  the 
swash  bucket ;  but  if  any  body  wished,  he  would  fish  it  out,  and 
serve  it  up  again."  Every  one  exclaimed  against  its  reproduction^ 
and  it  remained  seething  in  its  own  steam  between  my  blankets. 

Somehow,  the  palsy  of  my  diaphragm,  proceeding  from  grief,  did 
not  permit  me  to  dine  so  heartily  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
my  long  abstinence;  the  conversation  too  was  not  at  all  calculated  for 
an  anodyne.  Tt  was  all  about  the  extremities  to  which  these  cannibak 
had  been  reduced,  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  in  shipwrecks,  and  on 
barren  rocks:  broiled  whale  and  blubber  soup  were  among  the  most 
inviting  dishes  which  they  enumerated.  One  fat  porpoise  of  a  fellow^ 
who  had  sold  his  wife  and  children  to  these  kidnappers,  gloried  in 
having  eaten  a  portion  of  Calipash  and  Calipee,  an  Indian  chieftain 
and  his  squaw,  (as  I  concluded,)  whom  his  crew  had  taken  prisoners 
on  Turtle  Island,  in  St.  Lawrence  river.  No  wonder  that  these 
stories  disgusted  me,  and  inspired  me  with  the  apprehension  of  a 
similar  fate,  should  our  voyage  be  protracted  during  many  more 
diurnal  revolutioiw.  At  last  the  steward,  who  kept  a  keen  eye  upon 
me,  Heayen  knows  with  what  diabolical  intentions!  asked  me,  With 
affected  commiseration,  if  1  would  walk  upon  deck.  To  this  I  as- 
sented ;  upon  which  he  gave  me  liberty  to  take  any  cloak  that  was 
convenient  to  me,  and  to  mount  the  companion.  I  chose,  you  may 
be  sure,  the  lightest,  but  dispensed  with  riding  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  companion,  as  he  wanted  me.  My  wonder  at  this  unrestricted 
permission  ceased  the  moment  I  had  gained  the  deck,  whence  I  saw 
the  impossibility  of  escape.  Ah!  Jack,  the  elements  were  at  war 
with  one  another;  and  evil  spirits  of  the  storm  were  whistling  among 
the  cordage  overhead.  The  waves  on  fire,  were  leaping  up  to  lash 
the  firmament  with  their  finny  tails ;  not  a  vestige  of  land  was  to  be 
seen  separating  the  water  from  the  sky  In  our  front:  the  moon,  tuMr 
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risen,  enabled  me  to  see  the  verge  of  the  sea  ;  and  I  thought  that  ere 
long  we  should  he  upon  its  brink,  and  drop  off  like  the  stai^,  into 
the  concave  heavens.  In  the  first  instants  of  my  stupor,  t  remembered 
the  storm  in  The  Pilot,  and  likened  myself  to  poor  Long  Tom ;  but 
alas  I  Jack,  my  situation  was  infinitely  more  alarming  than  his  :  for 
when  I  turned  round  to  look  for  the  pit  and  boxes,  behold  you !  they 
had  vanished;  there  was  not  a  single  spectator,  then,  in  my  native 
land,  to  weep  for  me !  nay,  the  land  itself  had  sunk,  or  the  waters 
had  risen,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  all  my  friends  and  countrymen 
had  been  ingujphed  in  the  ocean.  Oh!  my  friend,  conceive — here 
was  I  for  the  first  time,  fairly  beyond  the  lamp^,  off  the  stones, 
as  I  may  say,  of  London;  and  though  I  now  comprehend  fully, 
that  it  was  nothing  but  the  mountain-billows  that  intercepted  my 
view  of  the  coast  of  the  city,  still  the  idea  of  your  being  sub- 
merged was  at  the  time  the  only  explication  of  this  new  pheno- 
menon. I  had  ample  scope  on  deck  to  study  the  stars,  which 
were  a  thousand  times  more  numerous  than  ever  I  had  seen  them, 
even  from  the  attics  in  Cheapside:  one  in  particular,  attracted  a 
mariner's  attention,  and  he  measured  its  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation with  a  telescope.  I  heard  him  say  that  it  was  a  revolving 
light,  upon  which  I  drew  out  my  opera  glass,  and  found  that  it  was 
an  amazing  large  planet,  that  disappeared  and  reappeared  at  intervals 
of  a  few  seconds, — fact,  I  assure  you,  Jack,  and  only  to  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  that  it  has  a  luminous  and  an  opaque  disk,  and 
revolves  round  its  axis  in  periods  of  about  two  degrees,  making  day 
and  night  there  about  twenty-six  thousand  times  shorter  than  ours. 
How  much  information  rewards  travellers  for  all  their  perils !  I  felt 
gratified  to  have  made  this  accession  to  my  scientific  knowledge  ;  and 
would  almost  have  been  consoled  altogether,  had  I  been  able  id 
discover  any  of  the  mountains  or  volcanos  which  astronomers  describe 
and  measure  so  accurately  in  the  planets ;  but  my  glass  was  better 
calculated  for  examining  faces  than  mountains,  and  as  it  could  detect 
none  of  the  former,  it  is  very  supposable,  that  the  planet  is  not 
inhabited  by  human  beings. 

Nothing  remarkable  attracted  my  observation  till  we  came  close 
upon  the  Line,  which  I  saw  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  lying  flat  upon 
the  brim  of  the  water  just  before  us.  You  know,  Jack,  that  day 
and  night  are  here  equal,  and  can  guess  what  a  long  period  of  darkness 
we  had  yet  to  encounter,  before  the  day  returned  to  us ;  which  will 
amply  explain  our  passage  across  the  Atlantic  before  the  next  day- 
break. I  did  not  wait  to  see  how  they  managed  to  cross  the  equinoctial 
line,  because  I  suddenly  grew  as  cold  as  an  icicle,  and  was  already 
thinking  of  withdrawing  to  my  cell,  when  I  heard  some  one  mention; 
that  there  was  a  nice  brig  sailing  past  us.  I  had  no  doubt  he  meant 
an  ice-berg,  which  I  soon  ascertained  to  be  the  fact,  for  it  appeared 
on  our  right,  rising  out  of  the  water  in  huge  white  pyramids,  and 
shot  across  our  course  with  inconceivable  swiftness.  Some  of  the 
pirates  imagined  they  discovered  human  beings  on  the  floe,  and  a 
fellow  with  a  loud  stentorian  voice  was  commissioned  to  address  them, 
in  English,  as  the  language  most  commonly  spoken  in  the  empire  of 
the  seas,  which,  you  know.  Jack,  is  ours.  This  fellow  took  the  pre- 
caution of  applying  an  immense  red-hot  extinguisher  to  his  lips,  to 
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prevent  his  words  from  heing  frozen  ere  they  reached  the  berg,  and 
I  heard  him  distinctly  demand,  "  Whence  come  you  ?  what  have  you 
got?  whither  bound?"  To  which  the  unfortunate  cast-away,  whom 
I  distinguished  for  a  countryman,  as  well  by  his  accent,  as  his 
recklessness  of  a  horrible  death,  answered  clearly,  "  From  Whitehaven, 
heavy  colds'^ — to  Jericho^'*  *  Thus  you  see,  a  British  tar  will  crack 
his  joke  to  the  last ;  he  no  doubt  saw  the  impossibility  of  our  yielding 
him  any  assistance,  and  heroically  assumed  a  language  of  unconcern 
and  intrepidity  towards  the  rivals  of  his  country,  whose  right  of 
challenging  or  searching  on  the  seas  he  sneered  at,  by  giving  mani- 
festly false  ports  and  cargo,  and  then  contemptuously  smoking  his 
pipe,  as,  no  doubt,  the  light  I  perceived  proceeded  from  that 
instrument,  now  his  sole  remaining  comfort. 

The  chill  of  the  air  and  agitation  of  the  water  produced  by  this 
Boating  mass,  and  the  shuddering  that  came  over  me  for  the  fate  of 
this  poor  wretch,  soon  affected  me  with  a  renewal  of  the  heart-ache, 
which  detennined  me  to  steal  down  to  my  lair,  and  try  if  I  could  not 
compose  my  stomach  with  one  of  the  drumsticks  of  my  turkey. 
Luckily  I  crept  into  my  stall  without  being  heeded,  for  the  steward 
and  boy  were  at  that  moment  hurrying  to  and  fro,  administering  physic 
(tartar-emetic,  I  should  think,)  to  the  few  surviving  victims  on  whose 
sale  they  had  speculated,  and  had  no  time  to  look  after  me.  I  have 
ever  found  eating  a  capital  specific  against  sorrow,  both  because 
it  diverts  at  the  time,  and  composes  immediately  after.  I  exerted 
myself  so  well  on  my  bird,  with  no  other  tools  than  a  penknife  and 
my  Susan's  comb,  that  I  could  not  fail  of  shortly  falling  into  a  sound 
sleep.  How  long  I  continued  in  that  state  is  utterly  unknown  to  me  ; 
but  I  was  awakened  by  the  boy  looking  into  my  ward,  and  exclaiming 
out,  at  seeing  the  bones  and  fragments,  "Lord,  how  sick  he  must  have 
been;  I  never  seed  the  likes  before."  I  continued  listening,  that  I 
might  learn  what  was  said  of  my  purloin,  but  happily  no  farther 
comment  was  made;  I  overheard,  however,  a  whispering  between  two 
of  the  crew,  and  just  comprehended  that  the  captain  had  altered  hia 
mind,  about  landing  at  Kingstown;  and  was  now  running  up  thb. 
river,  having  crossed  the  bar  at  high  water,  with  a  view  of  landing  at 
the  Custom-house  Quay. 

This  intelligence  roused  me  anew  to  hopes  of  escape.  It  struck  ine 
that  I  might  manage  to  evade  their  watchfulness  during  the  dark  ;  and 
eventually  to  escape  into  the  country  by  giving  myself  out  for  an 
emigrant;  or,  if  taken,  by  passing  myself  for  a  Jacobite  rebel,  who 
had  fled  from  his  country  for  high-treason ;  and  then  the  best  they 
could  do  for  me,  imagining  the  worst,,  would  be  to  send  me  home  again 
under  their  Alien  Act.  I  did  accordingly  grope  my  way  upon  deck 
once  more,  and  saw  to  my  surprise  that  we  were  in  a  lighted  land 
again.  The  bar  of  the  river,  which  separated  it  from  the  sea,  lay, 
like  a  broad  stone  wall,  on  our  left ;  and  innumerable  lamps  in  lines 
gleamed  before  us.  I  durst  not  expose  myself  too  openly ;  wherefore 
I  lay  lurking  under  the  tarpaulin  that  covered  the  baggage,  from 
whicli  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  extricate  my  valise  and  umbrella  ; 
keeping  them  in  readiness  for  any  favourable  opportunity  that  might 

*  FoMibly  a  mifltake  for  coaJU  aad  Kvrr^  cooit* — £d. 
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occur.  You  may  imagine,  Jack,  my  anxiety  at  that  time.  At  lengthy 
after  winding  past  some  ships  of  war,  stationed  at  anchor  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  river,  I  began  to  comprehend,  by  the  bustle  aboard,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  rumbling  noise  of  the  machinery,  that  we  were 
coming  to  a  standstill.  We  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  quay, 
when,  unable  to  endure  my  suspense  any  longer,  I  retreated  a  few 
steps,  and  then  with  a  run,  (thanks  to  my  gymnastics,)  fairly  cleared 
the  interval,  and  landed  on  my  hands  and  knees.  At  that  instant,  a 
general  hollo  was  raised  on  deck ;  and  a  fellow  on  shore,  who  waa 
liandling  a  rope,  ran  towards  me,  and  attempted  to  seize  me  by  the 
collar ;  but  I  had  started  on  my  feet,  and  flung  away  so  impetuously 
from  him,  as  to  leave  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a  false  shirt-breast, 
and  Nancy's  lock  and  comb.  "  Shiver  my'sails,"  cried  he,  "  but  it's 
a  female  woman  in  gaskins ;  if  here  be'ent  her  false  colours  and 
boarding  pikes."  I  heard  all  this  very  clearly  ;  for  alas  !  I  had  run 
against  some  whole  timber,  and  fallen  over,  dreading  every  moment 
recaption  and  a  cruel  death :  but  a  volley  of  oaths  now  proceeded 
from  on  board,  directed  to  my  pursuer  for  letting  go  the  rope  ;  and  I 

heard  them  order  him  to  let  the ,  that  is,  a  most 

uncourteous  imprecation  against  the  sex,  which  I  hope  there  is  no  sin, 
nor  any  profanation,  in  conveying  even  in  this  obscure  way  to  your 
apprehension. 

For  heaven's  sake,  don't  allow  Nancy  to  read  of  the  sacrilege  com- 
mitted on  her  appendages  !  but  if  she  should  insist  upon  seeing  this 
part  of  my  memoirs,  keep  from  her  the  meaning  of  those  black  lines 
applied  to  the  supposed  owner  of  these  relics ;  and  excuse  me.  Jack, 
as  well  as  you  can,  for  not  dying  chivalrously  for  their  recovery :  call 
to  her  mind,  that  there  was  no  watch  within  hearing  to  support  me, 
and  that  I  should  have  had  to  face  a  whole  crew  of  bloodthirsty 
pirates ;  who  were  only  deterred  from  pursuing,  or  sweeping  me  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  with  a  broadside  of  grape-shot,  by  the  mis- 
apprehension of  my  being  a  woman  in  disguise. 

I  did  not  wait  long  listening  to  their  rude  jests  upon  their  trophies, 
as  they  handed  them  to  the  steward  in  recompence  for  his  treatment 
of  me  ;  but  crawled  forward  with  my  baggage  in  the  direction  of  the 
row  of  lamps,  betaking  myself  to  a  run,  as  soon  as  1  gained  a  short: 
distance.     I  then  struck  down  a  dark  road,  and   following  several 
gloomy  turns,  arrived  at  length  in  a  well-lit  but  deserted  street; 
along  which  I  bent  my  steps,  quaking  at  the  very  sound  they  made, 
lest  it  should  wake  the  sleeping  inhabitants.     I  had  not  gone  on  far, 
when  I  heard  a  loud  snoring  proceed  from  a  box,  which  I  rightly 
guessed  to  belong  to  a  watchman  ;  and  made  up  my  mind  how  to 
behave  in  case  of  his  challenging  me.      In  effect  he  roared  out  in: 
Yankee-English,  for  me  to  stap,  which  I  did,  knowing  the  futility  of 
escape.     He  then   advanced,  and  showed  me  what  a  fierce  savage 
I  had  to  cope  with.      He  was  clothed  in  a  great  grey  bear-skin, 
and  had  on  a  close  helmet,  tied  under  his  chin  with  a  red  hand- 
kerchief.    In  his  hand  he  bore  a  frightful  long  Indian  pike  with  a- 
recurved  hook,  that  made  my  blood  run   cold  but  to  look  at.     He, 
wanted  apparently  to  know,  what  I  had  got  in  my  bundle,  and  where 
I  was  going ;  but  he  interlarded  his  discourse  with  so  many  Indian 
words,  among  which  I  caught  honi,  trautht,  arrah,  uahscraw,  and 
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ma  vourgneerty  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  that  he  only 
wanted  a  trifling  bribe  for  my  release.  I  kept  assuring  him  that  I 
had  landed  from  the  packet,  and  was  looking  out  for  an  hotel  to  speud 
the  night  in  ;  offering  him,  at  last,  half-a-crown  if  he  would  conduct 
me  to  one.  The  silver  had  a  wondrous  effect  upon  his  organs  of 
language,  for  he  began  to  enumerate  several  ;*  asking  first,  would  I 
go  to  the  Waterford  hotel — but  that,  Jack,  was  too  near  the  tca/er- 
side ;  and  might  again  bring  me  in  contact  with  the  pirates — then, 
would  I  go  to  the  Hibernian  if  I  answered  eagerly,  yes — but  then  ha 
explained,  that  he  could  go  no  further  than  the  river,  for  that  the 
Hibernian  was  a  great  way  over  the  water.  I  now  found  out  what 
the  joker  meant ;  but  was  no  way  disposed  for  another  sea-voyage  to 
Hibemia  just  then.  I  despaired  of  getting  much  out  of  him;  and 
contented  myself  with  asking  by  signs  and  words  the  name  of  th« 
street  before  us.  He  said  it  was  Great  Britain-street,  and  may  be  it 
was  the  Enniskillen  hotel  I  was  looking  for.  I  almost  imagined  him 
gifted  with  second  sight,  on  his  utterance  of  these  two  names ;  and 
though  I  no  more  thought  it  probable  that  such  an  hotel  was  to  be 
found  in  tliese  parts,  than  that  I  was  then  in  King  George's  dominions  ; 
still  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  a  guide  endowed  with  so  much 
instinct,  and  signified  my  wish  to  follow  him.  He  seized  my  port- 
manteau, and  led  the  way,  telling  nic  that  he  came  from  the  north 
himself — no  doubt !  from  the  North  Pole,  or  thereabouts,  I  should 
think ;  and  that  there  were  not  a  finer  set  of  men  than  the  Englis" 
killers  J*  who  were  orange-men  every  murtheroMS  son  *  of  them,  and 
were  the  only  people  to  keep  down  the  Papishes  and  Crappi^ 
savishes,  I  found  him  getting  eloquent  in  praise  of  this  Mohican 
tribe  of  red  men,  in  whose  bloody  feats  he  took  so  barbarous  a  de- 
light ;  and  would  have  given  him  the  slip,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
valise.  On  crossing  over  a  long  street,  I  read  distinctly  over  the  door 
of  a  house,  "  Ennbkilleu  Hotel,"  which  threw  me  into  no  small  per- 
plexity. Where  the  deuce  could  I  be  ?  in  the  States,  or  Great  Britain, 
or  Enniskillen,  or  Dublin  ?  And  yet  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  I  had  arrived,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  inquire,  withomt 
subjecting  myself  to  the  cruellest  treatment  as  a  run-away — a  spy — » * 
an  informer — should  my  predominant  impressions,  that  is,  the  evidence 
of  my  senses,  be  verified.  I  therefore  quietly  followed  my  guide  into 
the  passage ;  determined  to  express  no  suspicious  curiosity,  but  to  be 
regulated  by  what  I  might  happen  to  hear.  My  conductor  explained 
to  the  American  waiter,  that  I  was  a  great  British  jontleman,  who 
wanted  a  place  in  the  Firmonach  coach  ;  and  that  he  had  brought  me 
there  from  the  packet-office.  The  waiter  bowed  and  scraped  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  I  was  a  great  gentleman,  and  exchanging  some 
foreign  woi-ds  with  my  guide,  took  charge  of  my  luggage,  requesting 
to  know  whether  I  would  go  by  the  Killingshamdrag  t  coach,  or  by 
the  mail.  I  answered,  by  the  latter;  and  gave  him  the  fare  to  book 
roe  in  the  morning ;  he  told  me  I  could  have  supper  and  a  bed  there, 
and  plenty  of  time  to  rest  myself,  if  I  was  weary  after  my  voyage,  aa 
the  mail  would  not  start  till  eight  the  following  evening.     I  coincided 
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in  every  thing  he  proposed  ;  and  even  mustered  resolution  enough  to 
ask,  in  an  apparently  indifferent  manner,  what  o'clock  it  was?  he 
answered,  ahout  one.  This  was  rather  startling  to  a  man  who  had 
heard  one  o'clock  after  sunset  so  many  long  hours  ago  at  sea,  and 
never  seen  the  day  break  since :  however,  I  acquiesced  in  returning  to 
sleep,  as  he  suggested,  so  soon  as  I  should  have  supped — breakfasted, 
he  should  have  said.  I  ordered  tea,  with  rump-steak  and  oyster  sauce — 
but  he  knew  of  no  such  steak ;  he  had  very  fine  oysters  indeed,  if  I 
would  have  any.  For  fear  of  exposing  my  further  ignorance  of  their 
cookery,  I  assented  to  the- oysters,  especially  if  he  had  any  of  the 
native.  He  brought  up  some  as  large  as  saucers  ;  and  on  my  asking 
him  for  the  native^  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  stuff  in  the 
decanter  was  the  real  native,  T  could  scarce  conceal  my  astonishment ; 
but  anxious  to  conciliate  the  good  feeling  of  this  patriot,  who  spoke 
warmly  in  praise  of  his  native  mountain  dew,  I  poured  out  a  goblet  of 
clear  crystal  water,  as  I  thought,  and  applying  it  to  my  lips,  emptied 
a  stout  glass-full  into  my  throat,  before  I  was  aware  of  its  fiery 
nature.  I  really  felt  as  if  my  whole  inside  were  suddenly  scalded, 
and  my  lungs  melted  in  the  caustic  menstruum:  as  soon  as  I  could,  I 
roared  out  that  I  was  poisoned ;  but  the  waiter  said,  it  was  nothing 
at  all,  but  the  goodness  of  the  crater^  (what  perversion  of  terms !) 
no  doubt  he  meant  the  burning  lava  from  some  volcanic  crater  in  his 
native  mountains. 

After  breakfast  I  really  felt  inclined  for  a  doze,  and  telling  the 
waiter  not  to  call  me  till  dinner-time,  which  I  supposed  would  be  about 
three  o'clock,  retired  to  my  bed,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
London,  I  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  getting  into  bed  without  my  clothes 
on.     You  may  imagine  I  slept  most  luxuriously  after  my  fatigues. 

The  waiter  rapped  at  my  door  about  half  past  two,  and  told  me 
it  was  within  a  short  time  of  dinner,  as  I  had  bespoke  it.  I  dressed 
in  good  style.  Jack,  taking  the  precaution  of  changing  my  suit,  and 
mounting  a  pair  of  moustaches,  in  which  even  the  waiter  scarce 
recognized  me;  for  he  asked,  was  I  the  young  gentleman  who  had 
come  last  night,  and  ordered  dinner  at  three ;  I  told  him  I  was ;  but 
he  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  inquired  of  the  chambermaid,  to  whom 
1  overheard  him  say,  that  he  was  sure  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  one's  bcatd  grow  so  fast  as  mine  did. 

After  dinner  I  strolled  out  to  reconnoitre  the  public  buildings,  and 
to  try  and  gain  some  information  of  the  place  where  I  was,  without 
putting  so  ridiculous,  if  not  dangerous  a  question  in  plump  terms  to 
any  body.  The  first  place  of  note  I  saw,  was  their  Newgate ;  I  thence 
found  my  way  to  one  of  their  bridges,  and  kept  along  a  fine  terrace 
raised  over  the  river,  till  I  came  to  a  magnificent  building,  which  I 
was  told  was  the  custom-house.  Not  a  single  vessel  lay  abreast  of 
its  quay,  nor  did  any  bustle  appear  there,  more  than  in  another  place. 
At  first  I  imputed  this  to  the  want  of  trade,  but  I  soon  amended  that 
supposition,  when  1  reflected  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  duties,  and 
the  American  principle  of  a  free  trade.  Their  custom-house  is  a 
mere  ornament  to  the  state,  that  imposes  no  import  duties.  Similarly 
their  superb  docks  and  basons,  as  large  as  the  India  Company's,  were 
merely  constructed  to  show  off  their  blocks  of  fine  granite,  and  to 
Amuse  boys  with  sailing  little  boats  in ;  not  for  the  detention  of  bonded 
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cousignments.  I  saw  large  Hocks  of  water-pigeons  sailing  in  them. 
A  little  lower  down  the  river,  I  perceived  some  business  going  on,  and 
approaching,  found  that  it  was  a  vessel  shipping  pigs  and  cattle  ;  and 
by  a  board  hung  at  her  ladders,  I  learned  that  she  was  going  to  set 
sail  for  Bristol.  Here  then  was  an  opportunity  of  probably  returniog' 
to  Old  England  ;  but  the  fear  of  being  asked  for  a  passport,  as  well 
as  the  length  of  a  voyage,  that  required  such  a  stock  of  beef  and 
pork  as  I  saw  hoisted  on  board,  determined  me  to  wait  at  least  the 
opportunity  of  a  steamer,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  finish  the  adventure, 
by  visiting  this  Enniskilleu,  to  which  I  had  so  unaccountably  beeu 
directed. 

I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  observant  looks  of  many  fellows  in 
this  quarter,  and  began  to  imagine  that  my  person  had  already  been 
advertised  as  an  eloper  from  the  packet,  and  that  many  were  on  the 
look  out  to  secure  the  reward.     As  I  passed  along,  I  listened,  with 
ears  cocked  to  both  sides  of  the  street ;  and  though  I  heard  many 
words  familiar  to  me,  yet  such  was  the  medley  produced  by  the  variety 
of  tongues  and  languages,  with  which  I  knew  the  United  States  to 
abound,  that  I  could  not  gather  the  sense  of  a  single  sentence,  except 
that  perpetual  one  of  the  beggars,  who  swarm  the  streets,  ^^  A  cush 
lo  mo  cree^^ — ^^  Give  me  a  ha'penny;"  and  this  only  because  they 
took  care   to  repeat  it  in  as  many  languages    as  they  could,  that 
no  one  might  misunderstand  their  meaning.      Of  course,  I  opened 
my  lips  as  seldom  as  I  could,  for  fear  of  being  betrayed  by  my  Cockney 
accent ;  but  one  fellow,  who  pestered  me  in  tolerable  English,  I  drew 
under  an  archway,  and  presenting  him  a  shilling,  demanded,  ia  aa 
under  tone,  if  he  was  really  an  United   man,  hoping  to  find  in  him 
a  counU^man.    He  looked  most  insidiously  at  me,  and  replied,  "  Well ! 
since  your  honour  "  Staking  me  for  a  magistrate)  "  pays  so  well  for 
telling,  I  don't  care  if  I  confess,  that  I  was  an  United  man  once ;  but 
am  now  thinking  of  turning  my  quoat,  and  reading  my  cantatianJ* 
Whether  he  meant  turning  a  penny  by  begging  cant,  I  know  not ;  but 
it. was  now  clear  to  me,  that  I  was  in  the  United  States.     This  fellow 
dodged  me  for  a  long  time,  and  pointed  me  out  to  several  importunate 
spies,  who  did  all  they  could  to  provoke  me  to  speak,  which  I  prudently 
refrained  from,  merely  handing  them  a  few  pence,  by  way  of  bribe  to 
forbearance:    at  length   their  number  increased  to  a  mob  of  some 
twenty,  which  alarmed  me  so  much,  that  I  ventured  at  last  to  open 
my  mouth,  and  call  over  a  thing  like  a  hackney-coach  and  pair — ^but 
whether  of  horses  or  bonasses  I  vow  I  do  not  know.    Their  driver  was 
a  singularly  deformed  beggar,  with  a  face  blue  as  indigo ;    but  he 
understood  my  direction  to  the  Enniskillen  hotel,  and  freed  me  from 
my  persecutors.     As  we  drove  on,  I  tried  to  gather  some  elucidation 
from  the  inscriptions  over  the  shops ;  but  they  were  generally  such 
uncouth  appellations  as  Martoch  O'Donohoo ;  Eneas  Macgillicuddy ; 
coupled  to  certain  ambitious  designations  of  trade,  such  as  Pantecknice, 
and  Phusitecknicon,  that   I  could  gather  but  little   notion  of  the 
country  of  the  artist,  or  nature  of  his  art.     It  had  become  quite  dark, 
before  I  began  to  suspect  the  coachman  of  practising  upon  my  igno- 
rance.   On  pulling  his  check,  and  asking  him  whither  he  was  driving — 
"  To  Enniskerry,  to  be  sure,"  replied  he ;  "  where  else  ?  "     I  could  see 
the  villain  affected  misprision  of  my  terms.     However,  there  was  no 
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remedy  but  ordering  him  back;  so  that  it  was  near  seYen  before  I 
reached  my  hbtel. 

Jt  wasi'tiot  long  before  the  mail-coach  appeared  at  the  door,  oa 
which  I  read,  in  gilt  letters,  "  Enniskillen."  Every  thing  determined 
me-  on'  prosecating  my  journey — there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might 
be  the  very  place  to  which  I  had  originally  intended  to  go,  though  not 
in  this  roundabout  way.  The  waiter  had  told  me,  that  it  was  on  an 
island — that  might  be  Ireland— and  my  fare  be  only  to  the  sea-poft 
where  we  were  to  embark.  But  supposing  we  were  only  advancing 
into  the  interior,  to  New  Enniskillen,  and  that  I  was  now  iii  New 
Dublin,  the  capital  of  Nova  Hibernia,  as  I  began  to  surmise;  yet  h6\^ 
could  I  withdraw  from  proceeding,  without  awakening  mistrust  I 
And  would  it  be  safe  for  me  to  remain  in  a  place  where  I  had  already 
excited  so  much  notice,' and  where  every  hour  threatened  to  discover 
my  retreat  to  my  abductors  ?  Could  I  depend  upon  the  watchnian's 
honour?  and  might  not  informations  at  this  niomeut  be  lodging  against 
me  by  the  rascally  coachman  and  mendicants  ?  These  considerations; 
Jack,  were  those  that  influenced  my  advance — and  though  I  am  thereby 
brought  into  the  wilds  of  Canada,  yet  who  knows  but  that  it  may  be 
all  for  the  best  ?  If  detected  in  New  Dublin,  I  might  have  been  hmg, 
or  sent  to  the  hulks:  here,  after  a  time,  I  may  effect  my  escape  to 
Montreal,  or  Quebec ;  and  there  claim,  from  the  British  Consul,  to  be 
sent  back  again  to  my  native  country. 

We  drove  to  the  post-oflSce,  which  is  a  sumptuous  palace^  in'  the 
court  of  which  the  mails  assemble ;  but  I  saw  nothing  worth  noting^ 
except  that  they  drive  four-ih-hand,'  like  ourselves,  arid  have :  their 
guards  and  coachmen  tricked  out  in  scarlet,  as.  we  have  ours.  I  was 
the  sole  inside  passenger,  and  the  night  was  dark  as  pitch ;  'so  tliat  bs 
we  proceeded  through  the  streets,  I  could  remark  nothing  but  the 
lamps,  growing  gradually  fainter,  and  more  distant,  till  at  last  they 
ceased  entirely ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  more  than  the 
ground  in  advance  of  the  horses,  lighted  as  it  was  by  the  coach- 
lamps.  Whether  the  houses  on  each  side  were  brick,  stone,  or  wood^ 
I  must  leave  to  future  peregrinations  to  determine— but  it  is  a  mon-^ 
strous  shame  for  the  apothecaries  to  shut  up  shop  so  soon— one  woulil 
think  there  was  a  curfew  law  among  them,  for  during  half  the  ni^Bt'i 
saw  no  spark  of  light,  but  at  the  inns  where  we  changed* horses.  This 
monotony  of  gloom  threw  me  into  a  sound  sleep,  that  lasted  till  'the 
coachman  roused  me  to  breakfast.  "  Where  are  we  now?  "  exclaimed 
I,  starting  up.  "  In  Cavan,''  returned  he.  "What!  is  this  NewJ 
Cavan?"  said  I,  searchingly.  "Aye!  its  the  new  Cavan^  sure, 
enough,'*  answered  he.  On  stepping  out  I  discerned,  in  the  mist  of 
the  morning,  the  difference  between  a  new  and  old  town.  You: Will" 
be  surprised,  Jack,  to  hear,  that  a  church,  a  g^ol,  a  batrack,  a  hospitalv 
and  an  inn,  constituted  the  whole  of  this  new  town.  This  reminded^ 
me  of  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  South  America,  by  erecting 
a  cross  for  a  church,  and  a  gibbet  for  a  jail ;  and  then  christening  the: 
infant  settlement  Ciudad,  by  some  adjunct  of  the  old  contineut.  But 
I  had  no  idea  that  the  United  States  were  so' newly  colonized  as  thiar 
paucity  of  buildings  would  imply.  The  breakfast  was  a  miserabl* 
makeshift  of  a  half-starved  country ;  and  though  I  had  it  all  to  myself^ 
in  truth,  tliere  was  no  superfluity.     As  we  advanced,  I  felt  «v«ry 
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itaomeViilhe  dreariness  iircrcasing,  which  a  man,  who  has  been  bred  mtt 
his  life  in  a  populous  city,  must  experience,  on  being,  u  it  wnre,  dr^pft 
ont  of  a  balloon  into  a  desert.  Sometimes  for  a  mile  together  nbt  a 
house  or  a  human  creature  met  the  eye ;  nothing  but  mountains,  heatbf^ 
tlowns,  moors,  and  wilds,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  primitive  days- of 
tvLT  Saxon  ancestors.  The  marshes  and  swamps  seemed  fresfa  from 
chaos,  and  the  valleys  were  yet  undrained  of  the  waters  left  by  the 
deluge.  All  seemed  to  me  one  intraversible  jungle.  When  'we 
approached  a  wood,  or  plantation,  the  trees  were  quite  dissimilar  frein 
those  in  our  parks  ;  they  all  appeared  to  be  of  the  cocoa-nut  or  vew 
tribe,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  pictures — no  wonder  it  should  be  callei 
the  new  world ! 

About  eleven  o*clock  we  crossed  a  bridge,  and  drove  up  a  dirty 
street,  in  which  the  voach  stopt,  as  I  thought,  to  change  horses.  I  saw 
my  luggage  taken  out,  and  the  coach  emptied,  without  saying  a  word 
that  might  betray  my  being  a  stranger  in  the  land.  At  length,  after 
waiting  half  an  hour  at  the  office,  gazed  at  and  gazing,  I  inquired  from 
a  fellow  in  a  frieze  coat>  whose  eye  had  been  for  some  time  followiag 
all  my  motions,  how  soon  the  coach  would  return  I  ^^  Is  year  honoar  ^ 
i(very  eivil  for  a  republican)  ^'  going  back  ? ''  demanded  he,  in  reply. 
^  No,"  answered  I ;  though  without  knowing  any  thing  precise  on  iha* 
head.  ^^  Decaze  there  is  no  quotch,  but  «Ar,  thaf  goes  back  to  CawaB» 
laves  this  the  day.  Myself  has  been  thinkiug,''  continned  he,  after 
marking  my  stupefaction,  '^  thaf  your  honour  may  be  the  straage 
gentleman  as  is  expeck  there  below  at  the  seay ;  and  af  so,  Fll  wh^ 
your  liononr,iu  a  crack,  to  Bundoron,.for  I've  as  sweet  a  bit  o'bloa^ 
and  as  nate  pmtty  a  jauutee-car,  as  any  in  the  world."  Here  tbea 
was  I  again  liable  to  be  perplexed  with  that  confounded  identity  of 
names  in  the  New  and  Old  World.  These  Yankee  plagiarists  honw 
eopied,  rerbatin^  whole  patches  of  the  map  of  Great  Britain ;  9sai4. 
do  not  doubt,  that  if  I  Looked  for  a  new  London,  or  Richmobd^er 
Thanes^  I  should  find  them  in  some  part  of  New  England.  It  beoMia 
evident  to  me,  by  this  man's  naming  the  very  place  which  was  to  hate 
been  the  extent  of  my  trip,  that  Jonathan  had  taken  equally  anwarrsnt* 
able  liberties  with  the  map  of  Ireland,  without  any  tenderness  to  :00|iy<« 
Hght,  or  the  convenience  of  travellers.  Some  of  our  old  cro8B«road 
mgns,  or  decayed  mile-etones,  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  here. 
I  did  not  place  much  stress  upon  this  fellow's  bundoran',  bat  tiie 
temptation  of  getting  to  Ihe  sea,  was  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  gire 
up  uy  seat  in  the  coach,  and  to  gain  the  coast  at  all  hasards.  I  atoW 
state  my  BUAnise,  that  the  only  sea  which  he  intended  to  desigaate, 
was  one  of  their  extensive  lakes,  in  sight  of  which  I  everyday  roam; 
lut  no  sidl,  no  steam-boat,  no  British  man  of  war,  ever  greets  my  eye ; 
a  fewinsig^cant  canoes,  or  eota  as  they  are  called,  alone  darken  He 
expanse. 

But  to  pTbceed-^4Jiis  self-offered  guide  promised  to  drive  me  in  soek 
a  6hort  time,  and  for  so  reasonable  a  sma,  tO'  the  sea-side,  tfasit  I 
agreed  to  trust  myself  to  himi  if  he  coald  iitat  geX:  my  valise  aid 
ambrellaont  of  the  boaeh-K>ffioe.  Thds  he  did  wit^  itamsuiig  dexterity; 
aad  no  wonder!  for  I  found  fa!m  to  be  a  Cherok^,  ot-J^.OlK^mjl^ 
a^  At  was  tMttenon  fbe  ^^dft  of  his  ear.  Ttito  etar  was  nbthlng  mam 
tifift^liarcRe,  en  which  we  eii,t  back  to  back,  eaateriag  thro«{fh  iMa 
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street  of  odd-lookiog  faoases,808ie  of  which  were  Bla^ted,  others  corered 
vttfa  greenish  and  brown  artificial  moss.  Most  of  them  were  white, 
striped  with  green,  irregularly;  and  not  a  £sw  seemed  to  haye  nothing* 
but  the  roof  and  npper  story  above  ground;  the  other  floors  being,  &« 
donbt,  below  the  street,  and  apparent  only  in  tire  rear. 

We  soon  crossed  the  bridge,  at  the  other  end  of  this  Ameriean 
Tillage  ;  and  then  I  caught  a  clear  view  of  two  of  the  principal  lakes^ 
divided  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  defended  by  forts  and  batteries  raieed  in 
the  middle  of  the  strait ;  or,  as  these  defences  are^  termed  in  the 
Canadian  dialect  of  my  guide,  eelweirs  and  cukauls. 

The  houses  became  rarer  as  we  proceeded ;  and  in  a  short  time  Bona 
but  those  of  the  back-settlers  could  be  descried,  at  a  considerable 
distance  inward  from  the  road ;  these  were  well  defended  by  prickly 
hedges,  and  moats  drawn  in  regular  lines  of  circumvallation,  to  prevent 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  On  the  side  where  they  were  most  liable 
ta  attack,  the  settlers  had  invariably  raised  huge  mounds  of  iiay  oi 
$traw,  or  piles  of  black  bricks,  called,  in  Canadian,  twrf-atacksy  by 
means  of  which  they  appeared  impregnable  to  an  enemy  armed  only 
with  the  bow  and  javelin. 

My  anxiety  increased  rapidly  as  we  penetrated  into  the  mountains, 
riding  directly  over  their  ridges,  and  sweeping  down  their  precipices; 
At  length  my  guide,  having  slackened  the  pace  of  his  horse,  began  in 
the  veriest  depth  of  this  solitude  to  indulge  his  loquacity,  by  telling 
ne  tales  of  bloodshed  and  murder ;  one  half  of  wMeh  I  did  not  uader<^ 
stand  ;  though  I  grinned  intelligence,  and  joined  in  his  savage 
exttltation  of  countenance.  I  would  not  disgust  him,  by  showing  less 
oi  the  barbarian  in  my  nature  than  he  exhibited  in  his.  Butconeeive^ 
Jack,  the  effect  of  his  dimly  gathered  narratives,  when  he  pointed  to 
A  reck,  on  which  Bow  parish  might  be  built ;  and  told  me,  tbAt  the 
Maherabuee  men  had  been  smashed  all  to  pieces  thei^e,  by  the 
Cleenish  boys,  who  had  not  left  a  head  whole  in  the  party,  "/wr  that 
lie  himself  had  kilt  no  less  than  three,  and  flattened  the  faces  of  as 
jBftny  more,  no  longer  ago  than  last  week.'' ! ! ! 

He  was  «till  gloating  upon  feats,  which  clearly  evinced  him  a  savage 
tf>f  the  worst  description ;  when  five  or  six  hulking  fellows  were  seen 
icrossing  a  field  at  some  distance,  aind  making  swiftly  towards  us.  A« 
jSoNm  as  I  had  pointed  them  oat,  he  ^exclaimed,  in  alarm,  ><  By  jingo  i 
it^B  the  Maclierabuees  and  M^j^^-ysamshes ! — they'll  be  for  mnrtherin 
mB,  Mould  fast,  your  honour,  and  here  goes  !  '*  At  which  words  he 
stood  up,  like  an  ancient  charioteer,  and  lashed  his  garron  to  a  fuH 
fipeed.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when  the  wheel  on  my  side  came  violently 
4n  contact  with  a  large  stone,  and  J  was  tilted  oS.  ^  God  save  us  !  ^' 
said  he,  leaping  off  wiihosvA  stopping  his.  horse,  "  but  we'll  be 
imashacred!  Up!  as  fast  as  you're,  able,  and  let^s  overtake  the 
-horse  !  ^'  But  I  was  unfit  to^nove,  and  just  upion  the  point  of  ifainting, 
iHth  the  pain  of  my  eerntusions— "  Gch ! .  by  Japers  1  ^'  -o-ied  he,  in  the 
/most  dekful  whimpering,  "  I'll  be  flayed  aUvo,  if  I  stay  anoder 
minute ;  it's  a  bad  jo(b  I've  taken !  I  must  e'en  port  with  your  honors; 
mnd  drap  your  baggage  on  the  road,  mh^e  you'll  find  it  when  you 
itome  to  life  .agin.  Never  fear!  they'll  not  be  for  murthering  yoa 
eruellpr  when  they  have  no  spite  agen  you."  He  then  scoured  off,  at 
a  rate  that  bid  defiance  to  Ins  puisuei's,  9jdA  left  me  with  no  con* 

X  2 
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solation,  hut  that  of  a  mitigated  (loath  from  beings  whose' spite  I  htd 
not  provoked ;  hut  as  they  advanced,  even  this  hope  vanishedy  tot  I 
observed  in  their  hands  huge  war-chihs,  and  broad  scalping-iroiu, 
which  I  have  since  learnt  they  call  loyHy*  and  use  indiscriminately  in 
battle  and  in  husbandry. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  I  was,  they  stood  still,  speakinf 

some  rapid  unknown  language  among  themselves ;  while  I  used'  all  the 

signs  of  anguish  and  supplication  in  my  power,  to  awaken  their  pity. 

After  feeling  ai  d  pulling  all  my  limbs,  one  of  them  at  last  spoke  a  few 

words  of  broken   P^nglish,  demanding  if  I  had    nothing  to  say  for 

myself.     Finding  that  there  was   a  chance   of  being  understood,  I 

glibly  recounted  my  meeting  with  their  enemy,  and  implored  them  to 

let  mC  go.     They  evidently  understood  but  little  that  I  said  ;  but  the 

elder  savage  inquired,  ^<  Where  I  would  be  for  going  to?"  and  when 

I  answered,  "  Enniskillen,"  he  pointed  behind  with  his  hand  thriee, 

intimating  that  I  had  left  it  a  long  way  in  the  rear,  and  that  the 

villian  had  misled  me.     I  then  offered  them  plenty  of  tobacco  and 

spirits,  which  I  thought  would   be  most  agreeable  to  their  savage 

natures,  if  they  would  carry  me  to  the  nearest  town  where  ElnglishiB 

spoken.     They  exchanged  looks  with  oue  another,  and  words  in  their 

native  dialect;  and  the  result  of  their  consultation  was,  to  raise  me 

between  four  of  them,  on  their  shoulders,  and  to  hear  me  along ;  but 

whether  in  compliance  with  my  prayer,  or  as  a  prisoner,  I  knew  not. 

My  presence  of  mind  suggested  to  me  the  means  which  my  luggage 

would  furnish,  of  tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  king,  or  chief,  before 

whom  they  might  bear  me  ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  my 

driver's  last  words ;  on  which  a  boy  was  sent  along  the  road  for  the 

articles. 

We  were  not  long  before  we  came  to  a  place  which  they  said  was 
the  town — an  assemblage  of  wigwams,  called  Derrygonnellee,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  map  of  the  world — an  Indian  town,  very  like;  but 
unlike  any  thing  of  the  name  I  had  ever  imagined.  Here  I  was  home 
into  the  only  hut  that  had  any  appearance  of  a  human  habitation, 
being  a  whitewashed  house,  with  door,  and  glass  windows,  in  one  of 
which  last  were  displayed  the  strange  symbols  of  two  pipes,  forming  a 
cross,  a  sheet  of  pins,  and  a  pound  of  wire-drawn  candles.  In  another, 
a  white  jug,  and  inverted  glass.  The  owner  of  it,  a  person  of  authority, 
received  me,  and  took  charge  of  my  goods.  A  boy  had  preceded  us, 
and  given  him  an  account  of  their  capture ;  and  he  greeted  me  witli 
true  Indian  hospitality.     I  flung  some  silver  among  the  slaves  who  liad 

carried   me,  for  which  they  seemed  very  grateful,  and ^but 

here  I  must  break  off  suddenly,  for  my  host  has  just  announced  a  piece 
of  news,  which  is  highly  inspiriting.  He  says,  there  is  a  caravan  going 
to  the  annual  fair,  which  will  take  my  letters  to  the  post-office.  I 
begged  permission  to  go  along  with  them,  but  he  swore  I  should  not— 
I  must  not — be  would  not  suffer  sut^h  a  thing — that  I  was  forced  to 
acquiesce  in  his  rude  hospitality.  Possibly,  after  all,  I  am  bat  a 
prisoner  reserved  for  some  special  purpose  ;  most  likely  marriage  with 
his  daughter — a  fine,  brown,  sparkling-eyed,  naked-footed  beauty,  who 
seems  as  coy  as  the  nymphs  and  shepherdesses  of  old.     Be  it  as  it 

*  A  sort  of  narrow  spade,  eaidly  separated  from  tbe  iliaft. 
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may,  I  shall  remain  here,  at  least,  until  the  rainy  season  is  ovef,  and 
I  have  acquired  words  enough  to  pursue  my  route.  In  the.  mean  time, 
I  send  this  hy  the  annual  pilgrims,  who  are  going  to  some  post-office 
or  other ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  he  detained  hy  any  of  their  officials, 
as  being  treasonable  to  the  government ;  but  it  is  worth  while  risking, 
3ince  I  am  now  out  of  the  power  of  the  United  States.  If  it  should 
reach  you  before  the  middle  of  next  April,  endeavour.  Jack,  to  persuade 
Captain  Parry  to  touch  here  somewhere,  and  to  carry  out  some  \varm 
clothing  for  a  deserted  countryman.  There  must  be  some  opening  to 
the  sea  in  these  parts,  for  every  one  talks  familiarly  of  it ;  and  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  explore  the  north-west  passage  in  this  direc- 
tion. When  I  inquired  of  my  host  concerning  it,  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand all  about  the  north-west  circuit,  as  he  called  it.  If  you  should 
prevail  with  the  above  navigator,  or  any  of  the  north-whalers,  te 
make  their  appearance  in.  these  creeks,  I  will  have  another  parcel 
in  readiness,  which  my  host  will  remit,  should  I  have  left  this.  At  all 
events,  I  will,  as  soon  as  the  rain  permits,  cork  up  letters  in  bottles, 
and  throw  them  into  the  lakes,  that  they  may  find  their  passage  to  the 
sea,  and  be  picked  up  by  British  mariners.  A  long,  long  farewell 
to  you  all ! 
;  Bob  Trimmings. 


CRANBOURN  CHACE. 


The  last  annual  buck  hunt  at  ToUard  Royal  in  the  Chace,  is  thus 
spoken  of  in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day ; — 

.  "  This  immense  right  of  chace,  the  greatest  ever  possessed  even  by 
any  monarch  of  this  country,  extending  over  no  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  is  the  sole  property  of  George,  Lord  Rivers, 
.who  has  repeatedly  refused  ofiFers  of  purchase,  made  by  other  noble- 
men, but  has  recently  proposed  to  the  land-owners  to  disfranchise  it, 
on  their  binding  themselves  to  a  payment  to  his  lordship  and  his  heirs 
of  1,800/.  per  annum. 

1  "  The  gentlemen  at  the  hunt  expressed  themselves  rather  desirous 
that  the  stock  of  deer  should  be  reduced  from  ten  thousand  or  twelve 
thousand,  to  about  five  thousand,  than  that  this  ancient  and  splendid 
right  should  be  given  up  entirely.'' 

The  following  account  of  Cranbourn  Chace,  from  memoranda  made 
by  me  in  the  year  1823,  may  not  be  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  London 
Magazine : — 

I  visited  Fonthill  Abbey  in  August,  1823,  to  which  all  the  world  ap- 
peared flocking ;  and  although  the  place  was  magnificent,  it  did  not 
reach  my  expectation.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  fitted  up  with 
taste,  but  was  unfinished ;  and  the  collection  therein  exhibited  to  the 
public  seemed  to  me  more  extraordinary  and  extensive,  than  any 
exhibition  of  any  single  mansion  I  had  before  seen.  The  visitors 
expressed  wonder  on  viewing  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  abbey, 
for  no  other  reason  that  I  could  discover,  than  that  the  plantations 
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were  made  by  its  former  proprietor  upon  a  naked  and  almost  barren 
down,  wbieb  most  of  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  thought  could 
not  be  brought  to  its  present  stale  of  cultivation. 

From  Fonthill  Abbey  T  proceeded  to  Wardour  Castle,  and  risited  ito 
ruins,  in  which  I  fancied  I  saw  the  Lady  Blanche  defending  its  towers 
against  the  powerful  Cromwell.  I  climbed  in  every  direction  J  po8^ 
sibly  could,  and  believed  at  last  I  was  waiting  her  ladyship's  comntaadfl 
to  hurl  from  its  battlements  the  first  roundhead  that  dared  proftna 
the  place. 

I  felt  all  that  melancholy  which  runs  through  a  person  upon  enter* 
irg  a  deserted  parish  church,  where  *^  lie  interred  the  mighty  dead.**  I 
passed  on  to  see  the  new  castle,  (which  an  Irish  friend  of  mine  wovld 
say  is  no  castle  at  all,)  an  oblong,  modem-built,  handsome  stone  maa^ 
sion,  the  nakedness  and  poverty  of  which  within  could  not  but  be  eoa* 
trasted  with  the  fulness  of  Fonthill  Abbey.  There  was  in  one  of  fStm 
rooms  at  Wardour  a  picture  by  Coo])er,  who  gives  his  horses  such  good 
breathing  and  action,  that  they  are  sure  to  carry  him  down  to  poa* 
terity. 

The  picture  was  on  the  easel,  and  represented  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Arundel,  with  his  standard-bearer,  Bowles,  at  a  battle  in  Hungary; 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Bowles,  well  known  for  his  sonnets,  and  ^  saeh 
small  gear,"  is  a  descendant  of  the  said  standard-bearer. 

The  present  Earl  of  Arundel  is  much  respected  in  the  country;  bat 
his  father's  excessive  bounty  reduced  the  family  estates  very  mach^ 
owing  to  his  lordship  supporting  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prieat- 
hood  who  were  refugees,  who  seem,  in  visiting  the  mansion,  and  in 
partaking  of  its  hospitality,  to  have  destroyed  its  splendor. 

The  chapel  is  very  handsome,  but  was  undergoing  repair,  the  altar- 
piece  of  which  is  composed  of  splendid  marble,  of  various  coloani* 
The  noble  lord  has  presented  the  handsome  pulpit  of  his  lordship's 
chapel  to  the  Roman  Catholics  for  their  chapel  in  Moorfields,  London^ 
which,  as  you  may  know,  is  a  stately  building,  fitted  up  in  an 
imposing  style,  with  a  bishop's  throne,  equal  in  grandeur  to  his 
Majesty's  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

I  started  by  break  of  day  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  for 

Cranbouru  Chace,  in  company  with  a  friend  from  Shaftesbury.     We 

breakfasted  ;  and,  while  the  horses  were  led  about,  waiting  mr  as  to 

mount  them,  the  morning  took  an  opportunity  of  showing  its  fkes-— 

**  Night  wanes ;  the  mist  arouod  the  mountain  curl'd, 
Melts  into  morn,  and  light  awakes  the  world." 

We  were  soon  on  horseback,  and  the  town  was  thrown  behind  us. 
The  hill  we  ascended  leading  to  Cranboum  Chace,  which  is  sitoated 
south-west  of  Salisbury,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  pastures,  coppices,  and  cultivated  lands,  liable,  more  or  less,  to  feed 
or  damage  from  the*  deer  of  the  chace ;  the  Saxon  kings  of  England 
having  appropriated  to  themselves  the  deer  in  their  own  demesnes, and 
William  1.  having  claimed  the  game  in  waste  and  other  lands.  Magaa 
Charta  contained  sundry  provisions  respecting  forests,  formed  into  ^ 
Charta  de  Foresta  under  Henry  HI.,  and  Cranboum  Chace  is  also  ntss« 
tioned  in  a  writ  of  the  seventeenth  of  King  John.  In  later  times,  the 
Chace  has  been  twice  sold  ;  first,  with  the  manor  of  Berwick,  to  Lord 
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Ashley,  for  5^00/. ;  and  afterwards^  without  the  manor,  to.  TlK>mfi# 
Freke,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  late  Lord  Rivers.         •    .. 

I  felt  the  correctness  of  the  observation  of  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in 
his  Journal  written  on  the  Coast  of  South  America,  that  ^^  there  is  a 
genial  influence  in  the  country,  in  all  climates,  under  which  the  frost  of 
etiquette  melts  away,  the  natural  character  comes  into  view,  and  many 
amiable  qualities,  heretofore  unobserved,  are  discovered  and  acknow- 
ledged." My  heart  danced  within  me,  as  J  passed  Ashgrove,  an  estate 
where  my  ancestors  dwelt ;  and  1  knew  from  the  description  given  by 
my  father,  although  I  was  then  a  stranger,  the  situation  of  every  plac€k 
I  passed. 

We  hurried  on  to  Cranboum  Lodge,  the  residence  of  one  Qf  th.^ 
keepers,  where  the  steward  of  Lord  Rivers  opened  the  court  leet. 

Stalls  for  the  sale  of  goods  were  erected,  and  a  complete  country 
fair  arose  in  the  forest,  i  The  gentlemen,  while  the  court  was  opening, 
were  flirting  with  those  ladies  who'  had  risen  early  iso^wi^  the  hneH 
hunt,   and  who  were  blushing  like  the    morning  on    hearing  their 
praises,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  fbr  the  first  time,  whispered  in  their* 
ears.    The  court  has  opened  'y.  the  do^  are  laid  on ;  the  welkifi  rmfp ; 
the  buck  flies  ^  the  whoop- Is  sQut  forth  from  hundreds  of  voices  iq  aU> 
directions,  and  shouts  become  general ;  he  breaks  cover,  and  dashes  iw 
fine  style  across  the  waste  land  ;  the  cries  are  increased ;  the  honodbi' 
give  tongue ;  he  hurries  to  the  copse  to  escape  pursuit,  and  runs  him- 
i^elf  blind ;  the  leading  hound  but  touches  him,  he  drops  throti^  fea^,; 
is  caught  and  dies.     The  buck  is  now  plaeed  by  the  keepers  on  o»e  0f 
their  horses,  and  they  take  him  in  triumph  to  the  lodge.     Those  per-^ 
sons  who  have  for  the  first  time  attended  the  hunt,  are  made  free  of 
it   by   the   huntsman's   giving  a  loud  whoop,    and  a  louder  laugh^ 
a3  he  smears  their  faces,  and  proclaims  their  freedom,  for  whi(rfa»^ 
when  it  is  rightly  understood,  they  each  readily  pay  half-a-crown.  .  It* 
is  now  seven  o'clock,  and  the  keepers  cut  up  the  buck,  whqse  shoulders^ 
after  the^  skin  is  loosened  with  a  knife,  are  not  cut,  but  drawi)  o^tj^; 
which  is  extremely  curious ;  and  if  you  have  not  discovered  that  yon? 
are  a  young  huntsman  before,  you  then  betray  yourself,  and  find  youi^ 
face  red  with  blood  and  blushes* 

Bucks  are  called  bear  bucks  at  a  year,  prickets  at  two  years,  serek^ 
at  three  years,  sores  at  four  years  old ;  bucks  of  one  year's  head  at  fiye^ 
years,  and  fuU-growa  bucks  at  six  years  ol  age.  It  is  curioufi  th9,% 
they  are  so  alarmed  when  hunted,  that  they  do  not  make  way  for  any- 
thing, but  will  run  against  or  over  whatever  they  meet. 

The  sportsmen,  after  killing  the  first  buck,  retire  t€h  Cranbourft 
liodge,  where  the  keeper  provides  a  breakfast,  rich  with  Tenisonr 
and  venison  pasties,  &c.,  for  which  they  leave  a  trifling  sum  fdr  the 
keeper. 

The  ladies,  who  were  lately  in  the  field,  have  now  retired  to  the  ad-* 
jacent  villages  to  re-dress  themselves,  that  they  may  vie  with  those  fair 
ones  who  are  now  arriving  from  all  quarters  to  see  the  hounds  pursue  the* 
second  buck.  All  now  seem  jocose,  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  full  oi$ 
expectation.  The  hills  are  once  more  covered  with  maiden  flowers, 
which  make  the  country  appear  like  a  garden.  { 

^  :  The  houndsi  *yhieh  have  been  collected  from  Tariogs  statioas  is  tljyft 
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forest,  are  uncoupled  the  second  time ;  and  the  huntsman  appears  to 
say — 

"  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flew'd,  BO  sanded ;  and  their  h«ads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-Iap'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matchM  in  mouth  like  bells  ; 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  hoUa'dto,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn." 

Sportsmen,  foot  and  horse,  and  ladies,  too,  on  horseback,  now  enter 
the  wood ;  the  whoop  is  again  heard,  and  re-echoed ;  and  a  number  of 
ladies  are  waiting  with  their  knights  on  the  surrounding  hills,  anxious 
for  the  buck's  breaking  away.  He  steals  out,  and  dashes  on  the  vale. 
Trees  crack  in  all  directions,  and  then  issue  forth  the  hounds  and  horse- 
ueo}  who  scour  down  the  side  of  one  hill,  while  the  buck  bounds  up  the 
Opposite,  He  is  turned  back  into  cover  by  some  young  sportsman 
riding  at  his  head ;  and  after  trying  to  fly  from  his  pursuers, 

**  Tears  run  down  his  cheeks  in  piteous  chace." 

The  two  bucks  having  been  divided,  are  now  hung  up :  and  •  the 
steward  the  next  day  presents  the  several  parts  to  those  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted,  who  may  have  honoured  the  hunt  with  their 
presence. 

•  Lord  Rivers  has  become  popular,  from  the  liberality  of  his  present 
steward ;  whenever  any  of  the  yeomen,  who  are  contiguous  to  the 
Chace,-  and  who  must  necessarily  be  injured  by  the  deer,  apply  for 
venison,  it  is  granted  to  them. 

I  was  invited  to  the  venison  feast.  We  dined,  after  the  court  leet 
was  closed,  in  a  hunting  box,  formerly  belonging  to  King  John,  which  is 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  that  king  was  there  as  £^rl  of  More* 
ton.  It  is  now  a  farm-house,  situated  at  Tollard  Royal,  near  to  the 
foot  of  Rushmore,  a  modern-built  seat  of  Lord  Rivers,  which  stands  on 
a  hill.  Sixteen  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dine  at  two  o'clock  in  the  room 
in  which  I  was  entertained,  and  enjoyed  such  hospitality  as  we  believe 
to  have  taken  place  in  former  days.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  fill  the 
cup  of  mirth  to  the  brim,  and  we  were  all  clamorous.  In  the  next 
room,  the  farmers,  keepers,  and  upper  servants  of  Lord  Rivers  were 
regaling  themselves,  who  were  supplied  with  wine  as  it  was  wanted, 
and  they  were  uproarious  ;  and  beyond  that  room,  a  mixed  multitude 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  venison  and  ale  until  they  became  "  glo- 
rious;'' for  the  servant,  who  was  ordered  to  prepare  our  horses  while 
we  were  taking  coffee,  I  perceived,  on  entering  the  stable,  was  bridling 
my  horse's  tail.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  formerly  attended  this 
hunt,  and  with  whom  1  am  acquainted,  was  so  full  of  wine  and  whoop- 
ing, that  his  horse  ran  off  with  him,  and  passed  over  the  turnpike 
gate  leading  into  Shaftesbury  without  losing  his  rider,  since  which  an 
iron  bar  has  been  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  gate,  with  a  view,  I  sup- 
pose, to  kill  the  next  gentleman  who  shall  be  rash  enough  to  attempt 
leaping  it. 

.  I  will  close  this  sketch  of  an  ancient  practice,  with  an  ancient 
legend  of  the  Chace.  It  is  said,  or  sung,  that  "  once  upon  a  day,** 
King  John,  being  equipped  for  hunting,  issued  forth,  with  all  ^e 
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pageantry  and  state  of  his  day.  There  were  dames  mounted  upon 
high-bred  steeds,  that  were  champing  and  foaming  on  the  bit,  and 
whose  prancing  shook  the  ground;  and  knights  whose  plumes^ 
were  dancing  in  the  wind,  while  carried  by  fiery  chargers,  swift  as 
the  deer  they  followed;  the  yeomen  were  all  dressed  in  green,  with 
girdles  round  their  waists  ;  and  to  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene, 
the  morning  was  as  clear  from  clouds  as  the  good-humoured  faces  of 
the  party. 

King  John  appeared  overjoyed,  and  during  the  time  all  heads  were 
uncovered  as  he  rode  along,  his  majesty  overheard  a  gallant  youth  ad- 
dress a  lady  in  nearly  these  words — 

"  We  will,  fair  queeo,  up  to  the  moantain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction.'' 

At  that  period  horses  being  the  only  carriages,  the  happy  couple  left 
the  hunting  box  at  ToUard  Royal  on  horseback.  As  they  took  leave 
of  his  majesty,  the  moon  was  sinking  below  the  horizon.  The  king  had 
observed  before  they  left, 

**  Tliis  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick, 
It  looks  a  little  paler ;  'tis  a  day 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid ; " 

but  they  rode  on,  too  happy  to  remember  that  the  moon  would  soon 
leave  them. 

They  were  lost  for  several  days,  until  the  king,  while  hunting  with, 
his  courtiers,  found  their  remains.  It  appeared  that  when  the  moon 
descended,  the  faithful  pair  must  have  mistaken  their  road,  and  had 
fallen  into  a  hideous  pit,  where  both  were  killed,  as  was  likewise  the 
knight's  horse,  close  beside  them.  The  lady's  horse,  a  dapple  grey, 
was  running  wild  as  the  mountain  deer ;  he  soon  was  caught,  and 
became  the  king's,  who  rode  him  as  a  charger. 

Eprjfjtog,     ' 
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Could  a  collection  be  made  of  all  the  insulated  and  floating  facts 
connected  with  the  various  branches  of  topographical  knowledge,  it 
is  obvious  that  an  invaluable  body  of  information  might  be  amassed, 
providing  a  rich  and  ample  store  of  materials  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  traveller,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  man  of  science.  For  it  will 
be  readily  admitted^  that  fewy  if  any,  exist,  so  utterly  destitute  of 
observation  and  curiosity,  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  deriving 
advantage  from  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  we  are 
convinced,  that  many  who  now  allow  this  casual  knowledge  to  filter 
through  the  mind  till  it  evaporates,  and  is  lost  for  ever,  would  feel  an 
increasing  interest  in  giving  permanency  to  their  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations, were  they  provided  with  hints  for  the  arrangement  apd 
classification  of  their  transitory  materials.  Impressed  with  this  con- 
viction, the  following  queries  are  thrown  into  form,  under  such 
subdivisions  as  may  enable  each  to  insert  his  own  remarks  respecting 
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those  subjects  inost  applicable  to  hia  pursuitSy.  or  toogtnimi  wiib  Ut 
taste.  Tbey  were  originally  drawn  up  as  bints  for  the  pimcbial  cWgy  ; 
but  we  bope,  by  inserting  tbein  in  our  coluainSy  we  may  be  tha  meaw 
of  giving  tbem  a  wider  circulation ;  and  inducing  othera  w1m>  urt 
resident  in  secluded  parts  of  the  country,  to  comnoence  a  regvlar  ieriov 
of  inquiries,  in  a  well  digested  and  connected  cbannel- 

The  Church. 

1.  When  was  it  built;  stating  the  different  periods  at  wbich  it  may 

bave  been  altered  ;  and  by  whom  ? 

2.  Of  what  materials  ?     If  of  stouc,  of  what  quality,  and  from  whence 

procured ;  and  whether  it  is  durable  ? 

3.  Are  there   any  peculiarities   in  its   form,  structure,  or  style  of 

architecture  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  monuments,  inscriptions,  plates,  or  other  antiquitieff 

in  it  worthy  of  notice  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  interesting  benefactions  on  record. 

6.  For  what  number  of  persons  does  it  afford  accommodation  ? 

7.  Is   the  service  well   attended  ;    and   is  the   congregation   most 

numerous  in  the  morning  or  evening :  if  there  is  a  difference, 
what  is  the  cause  ? 

8.  Are  there  any  peculiar  rites,  ceremonies,  or  customs,  occasionalljc 

performed  ? 

9.  Has  it  suffered  from  any  causes,  accidental  or  intentional  ? 

10.  Has  any  thing  occurred  in  it  worthy  of  note,  within  the  recoUectioQ 

of  man  ? 

11.  Its  dimensions,  height  of  tower,  &c.? 

12.  Are  there  any  vaults  or  burying  places,  ancient  or  modern  f 

13.  What  number  of  bells ;  with  their  weight,  and  dates,  and  cost? 

The  Churchward, 

14.  What  is  its  extent  ? 

15.  Of  what  nature  is  the  soil? 

16.  From  your  observation  does  it  appear  that  the  decay  of  coffins  and 

human  remains  is  rapid  or  slow  ? 

17.  What  is  the  annual  average  of  funerals  ? 

18.  Are  there  any  peculiar  customs  observed  at  funerals,  or  sub- 

sequently, respecting  the  dead  ? 

19.  Are  there  any  curious  monuments  or  epitaphs  ? 

20.  Have  any  coins,  ancient   coffins,  weapons,  or  other  antiquities, 

been  discovered  in  making  graves  ? 

21.  Has  any  thing  worthy  of  observation  occurred  in   opening  oM 

graves,  or  in  removing  decayed  coffins,  &c.? 

Ecchaiastical  Establishment 

22.  Under  this  head,  state  the  different  cures  of  souls,  dividing  tbem 

into  rectories,  vicarages,  endowed  or  other  curacies,  vnth  their 
respective  values. 

23.  From  whence  do  these  emoluments  arise ;  from  glebe,  great  or 

small  tithes  ?  and  if  so,  in  what  proportions  are  they  gathered  ? 

24.  Is  any  tythable  produce  covered  by  a  modus,  or  sul^ect  to  aoy 

peculiar  mode  of^ payment? 
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25.  Are  there  any  dissenting  chapels  in  the  district ;  if  so,  how  many  ^ 

of  what  persuasion ;  and  what  oumber  is  each  supposfed  fo  h^ 
capable  of  contalninf  f 

26.  ^Mention  the  dates  when  these  chapels  were  built? 

27*  Are  their  ministers  permanently  resident^  or  merely  occasional 

and  temporary? 
2S.  How  are  they  paid  ;  and  what  the  amonnt  of  their  stipends  ? 

29.  Name  the  incumbents  of  the  livings,  chaplains,  &c.  from^  the 

earliest  to  the  present  times,  pointing  Out  stich  as  may  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  any  particular  way,  either  hy 
talents,  conduct,  &c.? 

30.  In  whose  gift  are  the  different  church  preferments  ? 

31.  What  quantity  of  glebe  is  annexed  to  the  livings;    have   any 

changes  or  additions  been  made ;  have  they  been  maintained  by 
Queen  Anne's  bounty, or  other  sources? 

State  of  Religiony  Sfc* 

32.  Name  the  various  religious  sects  ? 

33.  Which  is  the  most  numerous  ? 

34.  What  proportion   do  they  collectively  bear  to  the  established 

church  ? 

35.  What  is  the  general  character  of  each  sect  ? 

36.  Are  they,  generally  speaking,  hostile  or  friendly  to  the  established 

church  ? 
37*  Have  any  of  their  ministers  distinguished  themselves  as  men  of 
learning  or  talent  ? 

Schools  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

38.  What  number  of  schools  are  there  in  connexion  with  the  church 

of  England  ? 

39.  Are  they  endowed ;  or  what  other  way  supported  ? 

40.  What  number  of  scholars  attend,  of  boys  and  girls,  in  the  day 

schools  ? 

41.  Are  there   any  instances  of  extraordinary  talent   developed  in 

consequence  of  the  increased  facility  of  acquiring  instruction  ? 

42.  In  any  given  average  has  the  number  increased  or  decreased, 

when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  a  preceding  given 
average  ? 

43.  Is  there  a  decided  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  morals,  since  tha 

increased  facility  of  education  ? 

44.  What  number  of  boys  and  girls  attend  the  Sunday  schools  ? 

45.  Taking  the  number  of  children  of  any  given  age,  say  from  seven 

to  fifteen  years  of  age,  what  proportion  does  the  number  of 
each  sex,  attending  the  day  or  Sunday  schools,  bear  to  the 
non-attendants  ?  ^ 

4Q.  The   same   queries    may  be   applied  to   the   dissenting  schools 
seriatim. 

47.  To  what  extent  is  education  carried  in  any  of  these  schools  f 

48.  fe  there  any  particular  subject  or  study  in  which  the  scholars  artj 

remark  able  for  excelling  ?  t    ■  ■ 

49.  Are  there  any  alms  houses  in  the  parish  or  district:  if  so,  when 

were  they  built :  by  whom ;  and  for  whom  ? 

50.  How  are  they  supported  ? 
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51.  Are  there  any  hospitals,  or  other  benevolent  institutions  ? 

52.  Are  there  any  friendly  societies :  if  so,  are  they  enrolled  accord- 

ing to  act  of  parliament ;  or  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
members  ? 

53.  Do  they  produce  any  visible  advantage,  by  promoting  industry, 

exciting  a  proper  spirit  of  independence,  &c.? 

54.  Are  there  any  saving  banks :  if  so,  when  established  ? 

55.  State  the  sums  invested  in  each  successive  year,  drawing  a  com- 

parison with  the  sums  withdrawn  ? 

56.  By  what  class   and   professions   are  the   investments   generally 

made ;  and  what  numerical  proportion  is  observable  between 
male  and  female  depositors  ? 

History  of  the  Parish  or  District. 

57.  Who  has  written  the  best  account  of  it;    whether  in  MS.  or 

print? 

58.  Its  length  and  breadth  ? 

59.  Number  of  square  miles  and  acreage  in  statute  measure  ? 

60.  Number  of  acres  in  tillage  ? 

61.  Number  of  acrfes  uncultivated,  in  common,  heath,  &c.? 

62.  Number  of  acres  in  pasturage  or  meadow  ? 

63.  Number  of  acres  in  woods,  plantations.  Sec.? 

64.  Number  of  acres  in  lakes,  meres,  &c.? 

65.  What  historical  events  have  occurred  ? 

66.  Have  any  other  of  minor  interest  occurred  ? 

67.  What  circumstances  worthy  of  note  have  taken  place  within  the 

memory  of  man  ? 

68.  Name  its  townships,  hamlets,  chapelries,  or  other  subdivisions  ? 

69.  What  is  its  ancient  name  and  supposed  derivation  ? 

70.  Has  it  any  market  town ;  if  not,  state  the  names  and  l>carings 

and  distance  of  the  nearest  ? 

71.  By  what  parishes,  hamlets,  townships,  &c.  is  it  surrounded? 

72.  What  manors  are  there  in  it,  and  who  are  the  lords  ? 

73.  Name  the  chief  landowners  and  occupiers  ? 

74.  Are  there    any  peculiar   manorial    rights,    customs,    privileges, 

tenures,  or  courts  of  judicature  ? 

75.  Are  there  any  good   maps,  plans,  or  surveys,  of  the  parish   or 

district,  published  or  unpublished  ? 

76.  Have  any  celebrated  characters  been  born  in  it,  or  connected 

themselves  with  its  history  ? 

Traditions  or  Singular  Customs. 

77.  What  traditions  are  there  respecting  historical  events? 

78.  Are  there  any  connected  with  minor  local  events  ? 

79.  Enumerate  any  customs  or  amusements  occurring  on  certain  days 

in  the  year,  with  their  original  causes — such  as  wakes,  peram- 
bulations, rush  bearings,  &c.? 

80.  Are  there  any  fairs :  if  so,  when ;  and  for  what  purposes  ? 

81.  Any  remarkable  mode  of  hiring  servants  ;  with  usual  wages  given 

for  men  and  women  in  the  common  branches  of  husbandry  or 
domestic  employments  ? 

82.  Are  there  any  superstitious  practices  still  observed  ? 

83.  Any  rewards  given  or  payments  made  for  duties  performed  ? 
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Amusefiients — Games. 

84.  Enumerate   the  usual  popular  games   and   amusements  of  th^ 

district  ? 

85.  Are  they  peculiar  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country  f 

86.  Arc  the  peasantry  partial  to  their  accustomed  games? 

Population, 

87.  What  is  the  earliest  date  to  which  reference  can  be  made  for 

ascertaining  the  number  of  inhabitants? 

88.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  census  taken  at  the  different  periods 

under  the  directions  of  the  acts  of  parliament? 

89.  State  the  increase  or  decrease  on  comparing  the  results  at  the 

teimination  of  each  of  the  above  periods  ? 

90.  What  is  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in  each 

year,  from  the  earliest  records,  with  any  remarkable  entries  in 
the  register? 

91.  What  proportion  does  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  bear 

to  the  legitimate? 

92.  Can  an  approximation  to  the  population  of  former  times  be  made 

by  comparing  the  births,  &c.  of  those  times  with  the  entries 
since  the  exact  population  has  been  ascertained  by.  parlia- 
mentary census? 

93.  What  number  of  houses,  with  a  comparative  statement  of  increase 

or  decrease,  from  authentic  documents,  if  such  exist ;  if  not, 
from  the  best  information? 

Health,  Disorders,  Sfc, 

94.  What  disorders  are  most  prevalent? 

95.  Are  there  any  general  or  particular  causes  to  which  they  can  be 

attributed  ? 

96.  Is  the  district  or  parish  on  the  whole  healthy? 
97«  What  is  the  proportion  of  births  to  funerals? 

98.  Within  a  given  time,  a  year  for  instance,  enumerate  the  causes 

of  death  in  the  persons  buried  ? 

99.  What  is  the  proportion  of  funerals,  per  cent,  on  the  population  ? 

100.  What  instances  are  there  of  longevity  ? 

101.  Are  any  disorders  more  prevalent  at  one  season  of  the  year  than 

another ;  if  so,  mention  the  probable  causes  ? 

102.  Is  the  number  of  insane  persons  considerable,  .and  (if  not  from 

birth)  to  what  causes  may  their  cases  be  attributed? 

103.  Mention  any  unusual   effect  or  defect  occurring  in  individuals 

from  particular  disorders  or  accidents  ? 

Idiom,  Dialect,  Phraseology,  Character. 

104.  Are  there  many  words  or  phrases  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the 

district  or  parish? 

105.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  the  common  dialect  ? 

106.  Does  it  differ  materially  from  the  common  language  spoken  in 

the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country? 

107.  From  education  or  other  causes  may  any  change  in  the  coHq^ 

quial  language  be  anticipated? 
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Dress,  State  of  Dwellings^  Habits  of  Life. 

103.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  ia  the  style  and  maaoer  of  drees  I 

109.  Is  any  part  of  it,  and  what,  manufactured  hy  theaoselTes  ? 

110.  Are  their  hahits  cleanly  or  otherwise? 

111.  Of  what  materials  are  their  cottages  and  farmhouses  usually 

built? 

112.  In  what  state  are  they  kept ;  in  good  order  or  otherwise? 

118.  What  is  their  ordinary  food — at  breakfast,  dinner.  Sec ;  at  what 
hours,  and  of  how  many  meals  do  they  partake  per  day  ? 

Manuf€u:ture9  and  Occupations. 

1 14.  Enumerate  the  different  manufactures,  with  the  numbers  enk- 

ployed  in  each? 
116.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  carrying  them  onf 

116.  Are  they  generally  of  a  nature  to  afford  a  fair  remuneration  and 

support  to  those  engaged  in  them  ? 

117.  What  effect  do  they  produce  on  the  health,  morals,  &c? 

1 18.  If  connected  with  weaving,  how  many  yards,  per  day  of  twel?e 

hours,  can  a  good  labourer  produce  ?  * 

1 19.  How  many  days  per  week,  and  hours  per  day,  do  they  usually 

wprk? 

Parochial  Economy,  Tables,  Calculations,  Sfc. 

120.  What  is  the  amount  of  poor  rates  per  pound  ? 

121.  What  number  of  persons  receive  relief,  resident  and  nonresident  ? 

122.  What  is  the  usual  weekly  sum  granted  to  man,  woman,  and 

child,  when  necessity  requires  that  a  whole  family  should  be 
provided  for? 

123.  Is  there  a  workhouse  or  poorhouse  in  the  parish ;  if  so,  how 

many  is  it  calculated  to  contain,  and  how  many  does  it  usually 
contain? 

124.  What  is  the  usual  employment  of  the  inmates  ? 

125.  What  is  the  expense  per  head;  per  week,  mouth,  or  year? 

126.  Is  it  under  good  regulations? 

127.  What  are  the  rules ;  and  are  they  strictly  observed  ? 

128.  What  is  the  common  employment  of  the  pauper  population  ? 

129.  Have  the  poor  rates  increased  or  diminished  within  given  times  ? 

state  the  probable  causes  of  the  increase  or  decrease  ? 

130.  To  what  pursuits  and  occupations  are  the  peasantry  addicted  ? 

131.  What  is  the  usual  daily  amount  of  wages  for  men,  women,  and 

children  ? 

132.  What  is  the  average  rent  of  a  labourer's  cottage? 

133.  Generally  speaking,  do  they  cultivate  gardens,  rear  poultry, 

bees,  pigs,  or  attend  to  any  other  particular  branch  of  domestic 
economy,  whereby  their  incomes  may  be  improved? 

134.  How  are  the  poor  laws  administered:  whether  by  special  vestry, 

monthly  meetings,  or  otherwise  ? 


*  This  querv  is  appHcable  to  any  other  produce  or  measurement,  and  is  interesting 
in  its  appttcation  to  other  bxanofaes  of -manufacture,  when  the  quantity  of  production 
can  be  ascertained. 
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135.  Is  there  an  evideut  indinatioB  amongst  ths  peasantry  to  avul 

themselves  of  parochial  relief;  or  do  they  consider  it  as  de- 
grading! 

136.  The  folloiviDg  Forms  may  alTord.  mucboBeful  iafomation,  when 

carefully  filled  up  under  the  sqiarate  hems.  The  firet,  upon 
population  and  expenditure,  ia  supposed  to  apply  to  »  parish 
subdivided  into  three  townships,  or  bamletst  A,  B,  and  C^— 
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Of  this  Table  it  is  necessary  to  remark  whether  the  assess- 
ment on  property  is  at  its  full,  or  fractional  value ;  and 
whether  the  proportion  in  the  last  column  is  calculated  on  the 
gross  amount  levied,  or  on  the  sum  actually  paid  on  account 
ef-  tlte  poor,  and  cost  of  management. 

137-  The  following  is  filled  up ;  being  the  mean  result  of  repeated 
inqoiries  amongst  the  agricultural  labourers  in  a  tnirtheni 
county. 

Receipt  and  Expenditure  of  a  Lahourer*e  Family, 
cotuisling  of  Father,  Mother,  and  three  Children, 
the  latter  earning  nothing,  •  ■ 


£ 

Wages  of  the  husband,  at  12«.  per  week 31 

Ditto,  wife,  3« 7  I 

Garden  produce  by  potatoes,  24  bushels,  at  i». 

per  bushel 6 

Ditto  other  produce,  vegetables^  and  fruit 2 

Pig,  parts  disposed  of 1 

Sundries,  about  2 

£50 
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138.  EjEpcaditure  of  the  samo  family : — 

*      'v  >^      . 
Potatoes,  about  12  load,  or  36  bushels,  at  6^. 

per  load say  per  year    3   12  O       - 

Salt,  a1)out  56  lb.  or  1  bushel  per  an do.     0   17  O 

Choose,  al  out  2  Ih.  per  week,  at  6d.  per  lb... do.     2   12  0 
Meal,  broad,  and  flour,  about  4tf.  per  week...  do.   12     00 

Butter,  about  1  lb.  per  week do.     2  10  O 

Sugar,  about  lib.  per  week ..do.     1   10  0 

Treacle,  ^  lb.  per  week   do.     0     9  0 

Candles,  Jib.  per  week  do.     10  0 

Tobacco,  1  oz.  per  week do.     10  0 

Bacon,  1 J  lb.  per  week  do.     2  10  0 

Pepper  and  spices,  2e/.  per  week do.     0  10  O 

Soap,  1  lb.  per  week  do.     10  0 

Tea,  6c?.  per  week  .....do.     15  0 

Clothing,  including  bedding  and  shoes,  &c. 

for  man  and  his  wife   do.     3     0  0 

l>itto  for  children    do.     2  10  0 

Rent do.     6     0  0 

Milk do.     2     0  0 

Sundries,  including  savings,  medicines,  (coals, 

&c.  at  the  rate  of  about  1 J  cwt.  per  week)  do.     5  15  0 

£50     0  0 


.. 


Turnpike  and  other  Roads ;  and  Canal  Railways, 

139.  What  is  the  total  length  of  turnpike  roads  in  the  parish  ? 

140.  What  is  the  total  length. of  private  roads? 

141.  What  is  the  mode  of  repair  adopted  in  each? 

142.  With  what  places   do    the    turnpike   and  other   private  roads 
/  communicate  ? 

143.  What  is  the  expence  per  mile  for  the  turnpike  roads  ? 

144.  What  tolls  are  collected  on  them? 

145.  What  are  the  prices  given  for  materials,  such  as  gravel,  paving 

stones,  per  ton  ?  .     . 

146.  What    is   the   expence  per  ton  for  breaking  large  stones  for 

roads  ? 

147.  What  public  carriages  travel  on  the  roads  ? 

148.  Is  the   traffic   and  communication   in    a  state  of  increase  or 

decrease  ? 

149.  What  is  the  mode  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  turnpike  roads 

for  keeping  them  in  repair ;  whether  by  general  surveyors  and 
inspectors,  or  minor  overlookers,  working  by  contract,  or 
otherwise  ? 

150.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  by-parochial  road»? 
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151.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  respectiiig  the  management  of  the  by«^ 

roads,  either  in  the  mode  of  superintendaucey  or  provision 
for  their  repair? 

152.  Are  there  any  canals;  if  so,  mention  tlieir  points  of  communi- 

cation, and  levels  above  the  sea? 

153.  When  were  they  made? 

154.  Are  there  any  rail-roads,  or  other  modes  of  conveyance? 

155.  When  were  they  made,  and  for  what  purpose? 

Agriculture. 

156.  What  proportion  does  the  arable  bear  to  the  pasture  land  ? 

157.  What  is  the  usual  course  of  tillage? 

158.  What  grain  or  vegetable  production  is  chiefly  cultivated? 

159.  Is  there  any  experimental  agriculture,  or  other  crop  of  an  unusual 

description  ? 

160.  What  quantity  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  turnips,  hay,  &c, 

is  usually  produced  on  a  statute  acre  as  a  fair  average  crop  ? 

161.  Mention  any  well  attested  instances  of  extraordinary  production 

from  a  given  quantity  of  land  ?    . 

162.  Are  the  crops  consumed  at  home,  or  exported  ? 

163.  To  what  markets  are  they  usually  sent  ? 

164.  By  what  weights  and  measures  are  various  agricultural  produc- 

tions sold  ?  . 

165.  What  is  the  manure  usually  applied,  and  in  what  proportions,  to 

the  statute  acre  ?  and  what  are  the  respective  prices  of  these 
different  manures  per  load,  ton,  &c.,  and  from  whence  are  they 
led? 

166.  Is  the  population  sufficient  for  the  operations  of  agriculture  ? 

167.  Are  there  extensive  forests  or  plantations?  To  which  species  pf 

timber  does  the  soil  appear  most  congenial,  and  state  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  where  the  largest  trees  are  flourishing  ? 

168.  Are  there  any  fine  specimens  of  timber-trees  ;  if  so,  name  their 

ages,  height,  and  girth  ;  and,  if  possible,  the  number  of  feet  of 
timber  ascertained  to  have  been  produced  in  any  tree  ? 

169.  What  species  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  preferred? 

170.  What  is  the  average  daily  produce  of  milk  from  a  good  cow  ?    - 

171.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  treatment ;  whether  stall  fed? 

172.  If  cheese  is  made,  what  is  the  average  produce  from  a  farm,  «ay 

of  one  hundred  statute  acres,  or  given  number  of  cows? 

173.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  hiring  per  day  for  carts,  with  one,  two> 

or  three  horses  ? 

174.  Is  there  a  general  spirit  of  improvement  visible  ?  Are  the  lands 

drained,  or  cultivated  according  to  new  or  improved  methods  ? 

175.  Are  there  any  meetings  or  societies  for  the  encouragement  of 

agriculture,  horticulture,  or  other  branches  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy ? 

176.  What  is  the  usual  fuel,  and  price  of? 

177.  Is  there  much  waste  land  left  uninclosed  ?     State  the  dates  iand 

extent  of  the  principal  inclosures,  and  what  was  the  mode 
adopted  for  effecting  them? 

178.  What  is  the  average  price  of  land  per  statute  acre?     Mention 
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the  particulars  of  any  remarkablo  sales  of  laud,  as  a  critorioa 
to  jadge  of  the  value  and  price  ? 

179.  Has  land  risen  or  depreciated  in  price  ? 

180.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  measurement  of  land  ?     If  so, 

state  the  difference  between  the  local  and  statute  acre  ? 

181.  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  form  or  management  of 

agricultural  instruments  or  machines  in  common  use? 

182.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  ploughing,  and  what  ia  the  average 

quantity  of  land  a  team  can  plough  in  a  day  ? 

183.  What  is  the  usual  price  given  for  cattle  in  leys  for  the  season, 

beginning  and  tefminating  on  certain  specified  days? 

184.  What  is  the  usual  price  given  per  square  or  running  foot,  for  tlie 

various  species  of  timber ;  or  by  what  measure,  and  at  what 
price,  are  other  lots  of  wood  sold  ? 

Minerals^  Quarries,  Mineral  Waters. 

186.  What  minerals  are  found? 

186.  State  the  particular  circumstances  of  situation  in  whieK  they  are 

found  ? 

187.  If  there  are  mines,  state  the  mode  in  which  they  are  worked, 

with  any  particulars  observable  in  the  mode  of  extracting  or 
purifying  the  ores? 

188.  Describe  the  position,  whether  horizontal,  vertical,  &e.  of  the  dif- 

ferent veios,  and  their  thickness,  depth,  &c.  ? 

189.  What  proportion  of  pure  metal  is  extracted  from  a  given  weight 

of  ore? 

190.  What  wages  do  the  miners  receive  ? 

19 1.  What  is  the  price  per  eent.  on  the  ore  for  procuring  nguetal  port 

from  the  matrix  ? 

192.  Does  the  health  of  the  mineirs  suffer,  and  in  what  way  ? 

193.  Is  there  any  thing  new  or  remarkable  in  the  machinery  used  for 

working  or  draining  the  mines  ? 
194*  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  character  of  the  miners, 
which  can,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
their  employment? 

195.  What  is  the  character  of  the  stone  quarries  on  level,  high^or  low 

ground  ? 

196.  Are  they  nodules  of  rock  or  strata  passing  through  the  country? 

197.  What  i«  the  expense  per  ton,  or  pod,  or  yard,  for  getting  stones  ? 
19^.  Fo^  what  pui-pose  is  the  slone  usually  used  ? 

199.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  springs  .^ 

200«  Are  they  deep,  nuqiieirotts,  &c.  ? 

201.  If  there   are  mineral  springs,  have  they  been  analysed ;   if  so, 

state  the  result  ? 
W2.  To  what  purposes  or  disorders  are  the  waters  applied  f 
1203.  Do  the  wells  or  streams  often  overflow ;  and  if  so,  is  there  any 

thing  remarkable  or  t^nusual  in  the  cause  ? 

Geological  Remarks,  and  Face  of  the  Country. 

204.  Are  there  gravel  pits  ;  and  if  s^,  what  is  the  general  character  of 
t^e  pebbles  ?  Are  they  cleaS;,  or  mixed  wjith  claj  or  earth  ?  Are 


tliey  large  or  small-,  and  of  wliat  predominant  quality  does  the 
mass  appear  to  be,  a  stratified  deposit,  or  a  heterogeneous  aa<| 
sudden  disordered  accumulation  ?  If  paving  stones  are  found 
imbedded,  What  is  their  qualities ;  distinguishing  the  charaot«ir* 
of  the  granite,  slate,  &c. ;  and  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the 
nearest  point  where  masses  of  similar  rock  exist  ? 
20«!{.  Hare  any  large,  insulated  masses  of  rock  been  found  resting  upoa 
the  surface,  or  buried  in  the  soil ;  if  so,  state  the  probable  weight 
and  quality,  and  whether  they  appear  to  have  been  8m<K>thf<| 
down  by  friction,  or  may  be  considered  as  rugged  shattered  rem- 
nants, torn  from  rocks,and  deposited,  without  much  appeai*anc« 
of  friction, by  rolling  from  a  distance? 

206.  Are  thei*e  any  commanding  views  or  eminences ;  if  so,  state  thp 

leading  and  most  interesting  objects  within  the  range  of  vision, 
and  the  height^  whether  by  barometrical  or  mathematieiil 
measurement? 

207.  Do  these  eminences  or  headlands  terminate  abruptly^  or  otlter- 

wise  ? 

208.  To  what  point  of  the  compass  do  they  project  1 

209.  If  stratified,  is  the  inclination  of  the  dip  considerable,  and  in  what 

direction? 

210.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  stating  proportioi»  of  sand,  ckijg 

chalk,  gravel,  marl,  lime,  &c.  ? 

211.  State  whether  the  clay,  dand,  marl,  &c.  are  found  in-  nodala  or 

strata,  and  the  depth  and  character  of  the  diilierent  strata  ? 

212.  Have  any  petrifactions,  fossils,  or  crystals,  or  living  animads,  been 

found  imbedded  in  rocks  ov  &tone& ;  and  if  se,  in  what  stratAy 
and  where   now  preserved  ? 

Climate — Meteorology. 

213.  Is  there  any  remarkable  change  of  temperature  abservable  at 

different  times  in  the  wells,  rivers,  and  lakes  oi  the  district,  not 
absolutely  attributable  to  the  usnal  change  of  efeasons  ? 

214.  Ascertain  the  temperature  on  the  surface,  and  at  diffinrent  depths 

iii  water,  and  the  soil  at  different  times  of  the  year  ? 

215.  What  is  the  annual  average  of  rain  on  the  low  grouifds,  and  what 

on  the  higher  ?  * 

216.  What  the  mean  temperature  for  each  month?    What  the  mean 

barometrical  pressure  for  each- month?  Have  any  attxiOsfh«rt# 
or  other  phenomena  been  observed  ? 

217.  What  are  the  general  properti^  of  the  air;  meis*  or  dry,  clear 

or  foggy,  healthy  or  the  reverse  ? 

218.  Have  any  phenon^ena  been  observed,  connected  with  eleetrrdty'  or 

other  natural  causes,  such  as  lightning,  storms,  nwteeiici  explo- 
sions, &c. 

219.  State   any  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  storms,  lightning, 

&c. 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  rain  gages  on  higher  and  lower  levels,  for  instance, 
the  top  of  a  steeple  and  a  field  near  the  base,  will  often  give  different  results. 

Y  2 
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Natural  History. 

220.  What  animals  have  been  observed,  with  the  reasons  why  some 

species  are  more  abundant  than  others  ? 

221.  Are  any  particular  species  of  undomesticated  animals  beneficial 

or  injurious  in  any  way  ? 

222.  What  birds  have  been  discovered  ? 

223.  Mention  the  time  of  year,  with  the  precise  days,  if  possible,  when 

particular  species  have  appeared  or  disappeared  ? 

224.  What  birds  of  the  rarer  sort  have  been  known  to  breed  ?  describe 

their  nests  and  place  of  building  ?    ' 

225.  State  any  particulars  you  may  have  observed,  or  collected  from 

others,  respecting  the  habits,  &c.  of  birds  7 

226.  Is  any  superstitious  attention  paid  to  any  species  of  animal,  bird; 

or  insect  ? 

227.  Does  any  local  prejudice  exist  in  their  fayour,  or  the  reverse? 

228.  Is  any  particular  mode  adopted  for  catching  them  ? 

229.  What  fish  frequent  the  rivers,  lakes,  8cc. 

230.  To  what  size  have  any  species  been  known  to  grow,  and  has  their 

age  been  ascertained  in  any  instance  ? 

231.  Observe  the  precise  times  when  particular  fish  come  up  rivers, 

brooks,  &c.,  for  spawning,  and  when  they  return  ? 

232.  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  mode  of  dressing  or  using 

them  for  food  ? 

233.  What  insects  have  been  observed  ? 

234.  Have  any  new  species  appeared  of  late  years  injurious  to  vegeta* 

tion,  fruit  trees,  &c. 

235.  If  so,  what  means  have  been  used  for  their  destruction? 

236.  Have  any  been  observed  more  abundant  in  certain  seasons  or  years 

than  others  ? 

237.  If  so,  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  previous  winter  or  summer,  or 

state  of  weather  about  the  time  of  their  appearance  ? 

238.  Are  any  of  these  insects  used  for  food,  or  any  other  purpose  ? 

239.  Enumerate  such  plants  as  may   be   considered  at  all  rare  or 
,  uncommon  in  other  parts  ? 

240.  Mention  the  soil  in  which  particular  plants  grow  more  abund- 

antly ? 

241.  Are  any  plants  used  for  medicine,  culinary,  or  other  purposes 

connected  with  art  or  science  ? 

242.  Are  the  fruit  or  timber  trees  subject  to  any  remarkable  bUght,  or 

disease?   • 

243.  Name  such  insects  as  may  have  been  observed  feeding  on  or 

partial  to  any  particular  plant  ? 
244..  What  trees  thrive  best,  or  are  most  common,  and  to  what  pur- 
poses are  particular  woods  applied  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
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CURIOUS  RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSY  BETWEEN  THE  CHIEF  CHAP- 
LAIN OF  THE  GRAND  SIGNIOR,  AND  PANAIOTTI  NICUSSIO.  INTER; 
PREFER  TO  THE  GRAND  VIZIER  KIOPRULI,  IN  THE  YEAR  t662^' 

Translated  from  an  Italian  Manuscript,  dated  1665,  hitherto  unpubUsfied,  * 

This  valuable  piece  of  polemics  is  contained  in  a  small  volume, 
written  in  a  fair  Italian  hand,  and  bound  in  a  style,  that  shows  how 
highly  the  original  proprietor  valued  it.  It  was  procured  at  the  sale  of 
what  remained  of  a  library  that  had  been  valuable  before  the  French 
Revolution,  but  which  the  proprietor,  when  he  returned  from  a  long* 
emigration,  was  forced  to  sell,  as  the  trifling  income  arising  from 
his  dilapidated  estates  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  debts  he  had  conr 
tracted  in  this  country,  and  which  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  did  hina 
honour, made  him  so  impatient  to  discharge,  that  he  disposed,  at  a  publiq 
sale,  of  the  last  remains  of  that  splendid  collection,  which  in  his  youtK 
had  been  his  delight,  and  which  he  had  hoped  would  have  beeii  the 
solace  of  his  age.  R.  E.  S. 

Conference  of  Panaiotti  Nicussio,  Interpreter  of  Hamet  Ktopruli, 

'    Grand  F'izier,  with  Vanni  Effendi^  Chaplain  in   Ordinary  to 

Sultan  Mahomet  the  Fourth^  Ottoman  Emperor^  on  the  Incdr^ 

nation  of  Jesus  Christ ,  and  other  points  of  the  Christian  Reli* 

gion,  thrown  into  a  Dialogue ,  1665. 

The  festival  of  Meulond  *  being  held  in  high  consideration  by  the 
Turks,  they  observe  it  with  the  greatest  regularity ;  and  because  it  is 
the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  who  afifected,  during  his 
whole  life,  an  apparent  simplicity  and  poverty,  the  Turks,  to  show  how 
zealously  they  mean  to  follow  his  example,  affect,  on  that  day,  much 
simplicity  and  modesty  in  their  external  appearance,  and  in  all  their 
actions. 

.  The  grand  signior,  accompanied  by  the  mufti,  the  grand  vizier,  the 
kaimakam,  and  his  ordinary  suite,  all  clothed  in  the  simplest  manner^ 
goes  without  any  pomp  to  the  mosque  of  Eyup  Sultan,  t  at  one  extre<» 
mity  of  Constantinople,  adjacent  to  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour,  to 
repeat  his  prayers,  and  hear  the  panegyric  of  the  virtues  and  the 
miracles  of  this  false  prophet,  which  is  made  by  the  preacher  in  ordi- 
nary of  his  highness ;  after  which,  he  returns  with  the  same  humility 
to  the  seraglio,  accompanied  only  by  his  domestic  officers. 

This  festival,  which  is  moveable  like  that  of  the  Baivam,  on  account 
of  reckoning  by  lunar  months,  occurred  in  the  year  1662,  in  the  month 
of  July  :  and,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  the  grand  vizier  de* 
termined,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  to  repose  himself  at  the 
seraglio  of  Abu  Suhut  Effendi,  the  situation  of  which  is  very  agreeable^ 
having  the  harbour  and  scutais  in  full  view,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  library  collected,  partly  by  Abu  Suhut  himself,  and 
partly  inherited  from  his  father,  and  his  more  remote  ancestors,  who 
had  been  preceptors  to  several  of  the  emperors,  and  which  consisted  of 

*  Meulond,  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Mabouiet. 

t  This  mosque  is  named  Eyup  Sultan,  because  the  grand  signior,  at  his  inauguration, 
goes  there  in  stale  to  gird  on  the  sword  deposited  there. 
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more  than  ten  thousand  manuscript  volumes^  in  the  Turkish,  Peraiaiiy 
and  Arabic  languages.'*' 

The  intention  of  the  grand  vizier  was  not,  however,  so  much  to  re- 
pose himself  here,  as  to  endeavour  to  draw  over  Panaiotti  (whom  he 
loved,  and  who  was  indispensably  necessary  to  him  on  account  both  of 
his  fidelity  and  bis  capacity)  to  the  mahometan  religion,  that  ho  might 
attach  him  closer  to  his  interests,  though  he  had  already  given  strong 
proofs  of  his  devotion  to  his  person.t 

In  order  to  this,  he  had  privately  asked  thither  to  dine  with  him, 
the  two  Kadileskers  of  Anatolia  and  Romelia,  the  Stambonl  Effendi  or 
judge  of  Constantinople,  and  Vanni  Effendi,  preacher  in  ordinary  to  the 
sultan,  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  the  abjuration  of  faith  which 
he  hoped  to  induce  Panaiotti  to  make,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  attend 
under  pretence  of  business. 

This  meal  was  extremely  frugal,  on  account  of  the  hypocritical 
affectation  of  simplicity  practised  during  this  festival ;  so,  as  soon  as 
the  table  was  cleared,  the  servants  withdrew,  leaving  with  the  grand 
vizier  only  those  who  had  eaten  with  him,  and  Panarotti ;  and  then, 
instead  of  passing  his  hours  of  recreation  in  vague  or  indifferent  con- 
versation, he  arose,  and  went  to  examine  the  library. 

There  were  in  this  apartment  a  sphere  and  a  globe,  to  which  the 
grand  vizier  paid  more  attention  than  any  thing  else  ;  and  asked  several 
questions  relative  to  them,  which,  though  they  were  answered  with 
tolerable  precision  by  Abu  Suhut,  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  minister, 
who,  wishing  to  engage  Panaiotti  in  conversation  (who  had  hitherto 
been  silent  through  respect,  and  because  he  wished  to  avoid  a  religious 
dispute),  asked,  for  this  purpose,  the  Turkish  names  of  the  circles,  the 
meridians,  the  poles,  and  the  situation  of  several  considerable  kingdoms 
and  cities,  which,  notwithstanding,  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  ofj^ 
hut  as  they  were  in  Latin,  Abu  Suhut  told  him,  that  none  but  Panaiotti 
could  satisfy  his  excellency's  curiosity. 

Panaiotti,  thus  forced  to  speak,  discoursed  most  eloquently  on 
astronomy  and  geography,  upon  which  the  entire  company  declared, 
as  with  one  voice,  that  it  was  a  heinous  sin  such  a  learned  man  should 
shut  his  eyes  on  the  only  true  faith. 

His  master,  who  really  loved  him,  and  did  not  wish  to  put  the  least 
constraint  on  his  inclinations,  now  presented  him  with  a  large  sum  in 
sequins,  and  promised  he  would  advance  him  to  rank  and  riches,  if  he 
would  forsake  the  Christian  religion,  and  embrace  that  of  Mahomet. 

But  this  interpreter,  neither  dazzled  by  presents  or  promises, 
answered  him,  though  with  much  respect,  that  he  was  born  a  Christian ; 
that  he  would  die  in  this  religion,  which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his 
mother's  milk ;  and  that  he  should  no  longer  deserve  his  excellency's 
confidence,  if,  through  avarice  or  ambition,  he  should  change  his 
opinions.  Upon  which  Vanni  Effendi  undertook  the  task  of  convert- 
ing him. 

♦  The  Turks  do  not  arrange  their  books  oa  sh^Tes,  they  merely  pile  together  aff 
those  volumes  which  treat  on  the  one  sahject. 

t  Panaiotti  knew  several  languages  thoroughly,  and  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  interests  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  It  was  through  his  agency  the  Emperor 
I^eopold  made  peace  after  the  battle  of  Raah,  by  which  means  he  saved  both  the 
honour  and  life  of  the  grand  risier. 
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Kiopriili^who  had  already  made  trial  of  his  interpreter's  promises, 
said  to  this  Mahometan  doctor,  that  this  conversion  was  not  quite  so 
easy  as  he  imagined,  for  that  his  father  and  himself  had  made  several 
useless  attempts,  and  ieven  employed  threats,  without  in  the  least 
abating  his  obstinacy. 

Vanni  replied,  that  he  could  ask  him  such  pressing  questions,  that 
if  he  would  but  answer  him  with  candour,  it  was  impossible  he  should 
not  yield  to  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  to  his  invincible 
demonstrations. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  VANNI9  EFFEKDI  AND  PANAIOTTI  NICUSStO. 

Vanni,  What  is  your  opinion  of  Jesus?     Is   he  God,  or  but  a' 
prophet  ? 

Panaiotti,  I  think  he  is  God. 

This  bold  assertion  struck  the  entire  company  with  consternation,  as 
if  they  had  heard  some  horrible  blasphemy. 

Vanni,  You  are  certainly  then  a  Nestorian  or  a  Jacobite? 

Panaiotti.  I  detest  the  faith  of  those  two  men,  and  deem  thexxr 
heretics. 

Vanni,  I  wish,  however,  without  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Jesus^ 
or  in  the  slightest  degree  lessening  the  esteem  and  the  reverence  our 
law  obliges  us  to  show  him,  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  he  is  not  God, 
from  the  incontrovertible  history  our  prophet  gives  of  his  incarnatioa 
in  the  chaste  body  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  these  terms : — 

*  "  Mary,  a  pure  virgin,  having  walked  a  little  beyond  the  gates  or 
Nazareth  with  some  of  her  kinsfolk,  to  purify  herself  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jewish  women,  retired  into  a  secret  place  to  bathe, 
where  none  could  see  her ;  an  angel  appeared  to  her,  and  said,  *  Hail^ 
Mary !  full  of  grace/  t 

'^  This  simple  and  innocent  maiden  was  astonished  and  alarmed  at 
the  visit  and  salutation  of  the  angel ;  who,  to  reassure  her,  proceeded 
to  say,  ^  Pear  nothing,  Mary ;  I  am  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  sends^ 
me  to  announce  to  you,  that  you  shall  conceive,  and  bring  forth  a  son,, 
who  shall  be  called  Jesus,  and  he  shall  be  a  great  prophet.'  Then 
said  Mary,  ^  How  can  your  words  be  fulfilled,  siuce  I  am  a  virgin, 
and  know  no  man  ?  *  To  which  the  angel  replied,  *  The  power  of 
God  and  his  holy  spirit  shall  descend  on  you,  and  you  shall  be  fulfilled 
with  it,  and  it  shall  cover  you.'  On  which  Mary  answered,  *  When 
my  kinsfolk  shall  see  me  thus,  what  will  they  say,  and  how  shall  X 
answer  them?'  To  which  the  angel  replied,  *  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Jews,  during  the  present  fast,  to  keep  strict  silence ;  so  you  may 
speak  to  them  only  by  signs,  showing  them  tlu3  child,  who  shall  speak 
for  you.' 

'^  After  thus  speaking,  the  angel  disappeared.  Mary  conceived,  and 
at  the  same  moment  brought  forth  Jesus,  whom  she  wrapt  up  as  vre^ 
as  it  was  in  her  power,  and  taking  him  in  her  arms,  returned  to  her 
kinsfolk.  When  they  saw  with  her  this  new-born  child,  they  ^cciiseJ 
her  of  guilt,  and  reproached  her  cruelly,  telling  her  that,  as  a  daughter 
of  Joachim  and  of  Anna,  the  descendants  of  David,  she  had  dis* 
honoured  the  most  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Jewish  fiation. 

*  Tliese  are.tbe  opiaioDi  of  the  Turk^  on  the  incArnadoti. 
t  The  I'lirks  profess  a  high  respect  for  the  Virgin  Mary* 
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'^  But  Mary 9  obeying  the  orders  of  the  angel,  answered  them 
only  by  signs^  pointing  to  the  child,  as  one  that  could  answer  their 
questions. 

'*  The  Jews,  whom  the  clamour  of  Mary's  kinsfolk  had  collected 
around,  wished  to  stone  her,  saying,  '  Is  it  possible  that  a  new-born 
child  can  speak,  and  declare  who  is  his  father? ' 

"  Upon  which  Jesus  opening  his  lips,  said  to  the  Jews,  *  I  am  not 
what  you  think  I  am.  I  am  called  Jesus.  I  am  not  begotten  by  men  ; 
I  proceed  from  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  from  the  power  of 
God,  whose  servant  aud  prophet  I  am,  and  who  has  sent  me  to  instruct 
you  in  the  true  law.' 

^^  This  strange  occurrence  amazed  the  Jews  so  much,  that  they 
remained  overwhelmed  and  confounded,  more  especially  as  they 
beheld  it  confirmed  by  the  miracle  of  a  palm-tree,  which  though 
long  withered,  that  instant  sprouted  forth  in  leaves,  and  became 
loaded  with  ripe  fruit. 

*'  Jesus  afterwards,  grown  to  manhood,  performed  many  miracles, 
brought  the  dead  to  life,  cured  the  sick,  gave  sight  to  the  blind, 
made  the  palsied  walk ;  and  during  his  entire  life  was  a  wanderer  on 
the  earth,  without  a  habitation,  living  in  poverty,  and  like  a  true 
prophet,  teaching  the  law  both  by  his  precepts  and  his  example.* 

"  But  being  surprised  one  night  in  the  open  country,  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  and  finding  uo  shelter,  he  retired  into  a  narrow  cavern,  where 
he  found  a  lion  had  taken  shelter  before  him,  who  instantly  drew  aside 
to  make  room  for  him,  and  with  whom  he  passed  the  night.  On  this 
he  complained  to  God,  that  even  beasts  had  places  in  which  they  could 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  but  that  he,  who  was  his 
servant,  had  never  found  a  dwelling  place  on  earth.  This  complaint 
obliged  God  to  withdraw  him  from  the  world,  and  seat  him  in  heaven, 
where  he  promised  him,  that  he  should  celebrate  his  wedding  feast  on 
the  day  of  judgment,  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
thousand  years.^'f 

Our  prophet  adds,  that,  '^  there  lived  amongst  the  Jews  another  man 
named  also  Jesus,  whom  God  had  created  in  the  image  and  resemblance 
of  the  prophet  Jesus,  to  deceive  the  Jews,  who  crucified  him,  and 
put  him  to  deathjj  thinking  him  the  true  one,  whom  God  drew  up  to 
himself,  to  preserve  him  from  the  wicked  plots  of  that  accursed 
people."§  From  this  you  may  perceive  we  honour  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  prophets ;  but  that  he  is  not  God. 

Panaiotti,  The  truth  of  our  faith  is  founded  on  these  words  of  the 
Gospel :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God ;  the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
that  was  made/'  "  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
(and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

These  mysterious  words  of  the  Gospel  (which  are  confirmed  by  the 


*  Such  are  the  idea  of  the  Turks  oq  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

t  The  Turks  think  the  day  of  judgment  Avill  arrive  at  the  end  of  eight  thousand  yean. 

t  This  is  the  Turkish  belief  on  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

j  The  Turks  bate  the  Jews. 
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testimony  of  his  precursor,  John  the  Baptist,  who  said  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  "  he  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he 
was  before  me  ;  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;")  oblige  us  to  believe 
that  he  is  God,  without  beginning,  without  end,  equal  to  the  father, 
conceived  without  human  generation,  in  the  ckaste  womb  of  the  im- 
maculate Virgin  Mary,  of  whom  he  was  born  after  nine  months,  she 
still  remaining  a  pure  virgin,  and  suffering  no  pangs  in  child-birth. 
That  when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  he  exhorted  the  Jews,  performed 
many  miracles,  chose  disciples,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  true  religion ;  and  that  finally  the  Jews,  jealous  of  his  virtues  and 
his  miracles,  crucified  him;  that  he  died  on  the  cross,  was  buried, 
rose  again  the  third  day,  ascended  to  heaven  forty  days  after  hid 
resurrection,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  his  disciples,  with  the 
same  body  he  clothed  himself  with  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin ;  and 
that  he  is  now  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

Vanni,  You  are  very  unfortunate  to  believe  in  such  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  truth.     Who  is  he  that  wrote  such  hideous  blasphemies  ? 
Panaiotti,  It  is  the  blessed  disciple.  Saint  John,  who  wrote  these 
words,  which  were  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  for  the 
most  part  dictated  by  Jesus,  who  loved  him  tenderly. 

Vanni,  Was  he  the  only  disciple  who  wrote  the  Gospel  ? 
-    Panaiotti,  There  were  three  others,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Liike^ 
who  agree  in  all  points,  and  substantially  repeat  the  same  things. 
Vanni,  Do  none  of  these  evangelists  speak  of  our  prophet? 
Panaiotti,  They  do  not  say  one  word  of  him. 
Vanni,  They  must  have  spoken  of  him,  but  you  will  not  acknow- 
ledge it? 

Panaiotti,  We  are  so  much  attached  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel^ 
that  we  are  persuaded  it  would  be  but  deceiving  ourselves  to  conceal 
the  smallest  circumstance  it  relates ;  thus  if  it  spoke  of  Mahomet  as 
a  prophet,  we  would  revere  him  as  such. 

Vanni,  It  is  your  lying  doctors  and  priests  who  conceal  this  truth 
from  vou. 

Panaiotti,  Our  Gospel  is  printed,  and  literally  explained  to  us, 
without  augmentation  or  diminution,  by  many  learned  doctors,  who 
allow  us  to  read  it. 

Vanni,  But  who  then  is  he  that  your  Gospel  calls  the  Paraclete  ? 
Panaiotti,  Jesus,  instructing  his  disciples  some  days  before  his 
death,  of  the  mysterious  effects  it  would  cause,  which  were  incom- 
prehensible to  the  human  mind,  said  to  them,  "  When  I  shall  have 
ascended  to  my  Father,  I  will  send  you  my  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  called 
the  Comforter,  (or  Paraclete,)  by  whom  you  shall  be  filled,  and  in- 
structed in  the  truth  of  all  these  mysteries,  and  of  my  Godhead,  that 
you  may  preach  it  through  the  world.'* 

Vanni,  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  Paraclete  ? 
Panaiotti,     It  means  Comforter,  or  Mediator;   and  when  Jesus 
Christ  was  on  the  eve  of  ascending  to  heaven,  he  commanded  his 
disciples  to  wait  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  descent  of  him  he  had  promised 
to  send  them. 

Vanni.  And  did  he  come  ? 

Panaiotti,  Ten  days  after  the  ascent  of  Jesus  to  heaven,  it  de- 
scended in  the  form  of  a  flame  of  fire,  w^hich  resting  on  the  heads  of 
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the  apostlesy  filled  their  souls,  inspired  them  with  languafcg  aadL 
scieuces,  and  animated  and  strengthened  them  in  the  knowledge  that 
Jesus  Christ  wa9  the  true  God. 

This  truth,  supported  with  such  holdness,  again  disturbed  Vanniy. 
and  the  rest  of  the  con^)any,  who  began  to  spit,^  as  if  they  had  heard 
the  most  horrible  blasphemies  that  could  be  uttered  against  the 
Deity. 

Vanni.  It  is  you  who  are  the  author  and  inventor  of  all  those  lies  ;. 
and  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  of  whom  your  gospel  speaks,  is  ne^ 
other  than  our  prophet,  the  blessed  Mahomet. 

Panaiotti.  I  cannot  refute  your  opinion  better,  than  by  comparing 
our  dates  with  your  own  epochas.  The  paraclete  that  Jesns  pro- 
mised to  his  disciples,  de^scended  upon  them  ten  days  after  his  ascent 
into  Heaven,  and  your  prophet  Mahomet  did  not  appear  'till  several 
centuries  after  Jesus  Christ. 

F'annu  In  what  tongue  did  John  write  his  gospel  ? 

Panaiotti.  He  wrote  it  in  Greek. 

Vanni,  But  these  words,  ^^  £loi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthani/'  are  aot 
Greek  ? 

Panaiotti,  They  are  not ;  but  as  they  were  the  last  words  pro-» 
nounced  by  Jesus  Christ  when  he  expired,  the  Evangelist  would  not 
translate  them ;  but  was  satisfied  with  giving  us  the  meaning  imme* 
diately  after  them. 

Vanni,  And  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  them  ? 

Panaiotti,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V* 

Vanni,  An  American  priest,  who  has  become  a  Mahometan,  told 
me  that  those  words  are  Syriac,  and  mean,  ^^My  God,  my  God,  send 
thy  prophet  to  save  the  world." 

Panaiotti,  These  words  are  Hebrew ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  the  truth  than  that  signification,  as  you  may  see  by  refer-^ 
ring  to  any  Jewish  rabbi.  But  since  your  prophet  was  to  have  come 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  Moses,  who  said 
of  Jesus,  '^  that  there  should  come  another  prophet  after  him  to  esta- 
blish a  new  law,  of  which  his  was  but  the  type,"  never  made  mention 
of  him  ?  Or  that  God  himself  did  not  bestow  this  knowledge  on  us, 
that  we  might  believe  in  him  as  we  do  in  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Vanni,  God  reserved  that  secret  for  your  punishment  and  your 
ruin. 

Panaiotti,  Has  then  God,  who  desires  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  all  men,  sent  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gospel  to  cast  into  perdition  all 
those  who  believe  in  him  ? 

Vanni,  Are  you  then  so  ignorant  as  to  doubt  the  omnipotence  of 
Grod,  who  disposes  of  all  mankind  as  it  seems  fitting  to  him  ? 

Panaiotti,  We  do  not  doubt  the  omnipotence  of  God,  but  we  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ ;  because  we  see  that  every  thing  the  prophets  pre- 
dicted several  ages  before  his  birth,  of  his  coming,  his  life,  his  mira- 
cles, his  death  and  passion,  and  his  resurrection,  has  been  literally 
fulfilled :  we  believe  also,  that  since  several  idolatrous  nations  have 
received  his  gospel,  and  believed  in  him,  that  God  could  not  be  so 


*  It  ig  the  custom  of  the  Turks  to  spit  when  auy  thing  shocki  or  dlBpIeases 
he  m. 
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uojast  as  to  doom  so  many  millions  of  sonls  to  perdition,  by  reserving 
a  mysterious  secret,  that  Mahometans  alone  might  be  saved. 

Vanni,  But  since  you  are  so  much  attached  to  the  doctrine  and 
the  miracles  of  Jesus,  why  do  you  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  our  pro- 
phet, who  came  to  bring  the  law  to' perfection;  and  why  not  give  cre- 
dence to  his  miracles,  which  are  more  astonishing  and.  more  recent 
than  those  of  Jesus  ? 

Panaiotti,  It  is  because  he  never  brought  the  dead  to  life,  gave 
Sight  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  that  he 
never  made  the  palsied  walk,  nor,  in  short,  ever  performed  any  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Vanni.  If  our  prophet  did  not  perform  such  miracles  as  those,  he 
wrought  others  not  less  admirable;*  amongst  others,  his  enemies^ 
resolving  his  destruction,  poisoned  the  flesh  of  a  lamb  that  was  served 
up  at  his  table  ;  but  the  angel  of  God,  who  a.lways  accompanied  hitn, 
having  revealed  to  him  this  wicked  attempt,  instead  of  eating  this 
lamb,  he  restored  it  to  life,t  although  it  was  cooked,  by  being  roasted 
at  the  fire :  is  not  that  a  greater  miracle  than  to  resuscitate  a  man  iu 
whom  the  vital  spirits  were  not,  perhaps,  extinct,  but  merely  benumbed 
and  enveloped  in  a  lethargic  sleep  ? 

Panaiotti.  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha,  of  whom  the 
gospel  speaks,  had  been  dead  three  days,  and  was  already  putrid. 

Vanni.  I  will  tell  you  another  and  much  more  surprising  miracle. 
The  moon  being  at  the  full,  our  prophet  cut  it  through  the  middle ,t 
and  the  two  halves  of  this  star  having  passed  through  the  sleeves  of  his 
gown,  united  again ;  and  the  moon  returned  again  to  her  place  iu 
heaven,  and  gave  light  to  the  world  as  before. 

Panaiotti.  This  miracle  was  certainly  known  to  notie  but  Mahome- 
tans ;  for  if  the  moon,  whose  every  motion,  and  whose  least  eclipse, 
have  been  closely  observed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  been 
divided  into  two  parts  as  you  say,  it  is  not  possible  that  such  a  great 
number  of  astronomers,  who  pass  every  night  in  examining  the  heavens, 
would  not  have  remarked  such  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  which 
would  have  caused  a  strange  revolution  in  heaven  ;  deranged  the  course 
of  the  inferior  stars,  that  have  a  relation  to  it,  and  a  combination  with 
it;  and  deranged  the  whole  astronomical  system;  which,  however, 
was  unconscious  of  this  accident,  since  no  author  oif  the  past  time  or 
the  present  have  made  any  mention  of  it. 

Vanni.  Since  those  two  miracles  have  failed  to  convince  you,  I 
shall  relate  a  third,  wrought  on  an  inanimate  thing.  As  the  prophet 
was  preaching,  a  plaintive  voice  was  heard  that  astonished  the  entire 
congregation,  who  did  not  know  from  whence  it  came,  which  obliged 
the  prophet  to  cease  his  sermon,  and  to  say  to  his  auditors,  "  the  voice 
you  hear  is  not  human,  it  comes  from  a  piece  of  wood.''  Then  turn- 
ing towards  a  wooden  pillar,  he  asked  it  why  it  complained  ;  "  Because," 
it  replied,  "  you  have  hitherto  leaned  your  chair  against  me,  but  have 
deprived  me  of  that  honour  to-day."     The  prophet  replied,  "  Since 


*  These  ridiculous  miracles  are  believed  even  by  rational  Musselmen. 
f  The  resuscitation  of  the  Iamb  is  not  mentioned  in  the  koran. 
X  Nor  the  division  of  the  moon. 
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your  affoction  for  me  is  so  great,  make  choice  whether  to  he  a  tree 
planted  on  earth,  always  covered  with  green  leaves  and  ripe  fruits  until 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  or  that  I  should  intreat  God  to  transplant  you 
into  paradise,  where  your  fruit  shall  be  food  for  the  blessed."  The 
wooden  pillar  chose  to  be  in  paradise,  because  it  should  last  there 
through  all  eternity ;  upon  which  it  disappeared.  Is  not  that  a  won- 
derful and  mighty  miracle  ? 

Here  Panaiotti,  who  wished  to  interrupt  the  recital  of  these  tiresome 
reveries,  answered,  that  Jesus  had  said  there  should  come  after  him 
many  false  prophets,  who  should  even  work  miracles,  whom  we  should 
beware  of  following,  or  of  giving  faith  to  their  doctrine. 

Then  Vanni  asked  Panaiotti  another  question,  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,  as  to  what  quarter  of  the  horizon  the  Christians  turned  their 
temples. 

Panaiotti.  We  usually  turn  our  churches  towards  the  east,  if  the 
site  of  the  building  allows  it ;  but  this  custom  is  not  indispensable. 

Vanni.  He  then  that  built  the  mosque  of  Sophia  must  have  been 
a  Mahometan,  since  instead  of  turning  it  eastward,  according  to  your 
custom,  he  has  placed  it  facing  the  south,  which,  when  we  pray,  we 
always  turn  to,  that  we  may  look  towards  Mecca. 

Panaiotti.  As  the  emperor  Coustautine,  who  was  the  first  founder 
of  this  church,  had  an  extreme  reverence  for  Jerusalem  ;  where  all 
the  miracles  and  mysteries  of  which  I  have  spoken,  were  manifested, 
and  which  lay  to  the  south ;  he  wished  that  this  temple,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  eternal  wisdom,  should  look  towards  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Vanni.  You  are  unacquainted  with  both  the  true  end,  and  the  rea- 
son why  Sophia  is  turned  towards  the  south.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  who,  foreseeing  that  Constantinople  was  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  Ottomans,  caused  the  finest  temple  of  this  city  to  be 
turned  to  the  south  ;  that  is,  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  that  it  might  not 
be  spoiled  as  the  other  churches  were,  which  we  destroyed  ;  and  that 
it  might  be  used  in  the  only  true  worship. 

The  grand  vizier,  who  began  to  be  wearied  with  the  length  of  the 
dispute,  asked  them  if  they  had  no  stronger  arguments  to  bring  for- 
ward ;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  said,  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  to  Panaiotti,  "I  requested  this  company  to  meet  here  to 
witness  your  abjuration  of  Christianity ;  let  me  have  that  satisfaction, 
and  I  shall  take  on  myself  the  care  of  your  fortune." 

Panaiotti.  My  Lord,  I  was  born  under  the  law  of  Jesus,  and  under 
it  I  will  die. 

This  answer  closed  the  grand  vizier's  lips,  finished  the  conversa- 
tion, and  delivered  Panaiotti  from  the  frequent  solicitations  of  the 
Turks,  who  from  thenceforth  never  more  proposed  to  him  to  renounce 
his  religion. 

Pino,  Script. 
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No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  tbem,  enough  to  make  a  most  lugu- 
brious article  for  a  heavy  magazine,  or  a  serious  periodical.   "  Yester- 
day morning,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torakins,  with  their  youngest  child,  were 
proceeding  in  their  gig  towards  Clapton,  just  as  they  were/'  Sec. — 
"  Last  night  an  alarming  fire  broke  out  in   the  premises  of — "     "  On 
Monday,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  scaffolding  erected  in 
front  of  Mr.  Iturke's  house,  Oxford-street,  gave  way,  when  shocking  to 
relate — "     Such  are  the  melancholy  paragraphs  which  meet  our  eyes 
every  morning  at  the  breakfast-table,  interspersed  with  ^*  fashionable 
intelligence,"  jocose  police  reports.  Lord  Norbury's  juries,  and  the 
sparkling  effusions  of  Charles  Wright's  poets.     But  these  are  not  the 
calamities  which  are  the  present  subject  of  complaint;  neither  are 
they  the  endurance  of  London  in  September,  or  one  of  its  fogs  in  No-* 
vember ;  nor  the  want  of  an  invitation  to  dinner,  nor  of  a  hackney- 
coach  to  go  to  one  in  a  shower  of  rain  ;  nor  the  losing  your  snufF-box 
at  a  crowded  theatre ;  or  your  pocket-handkerchief  after  taking  a 
pinch,  which  is  just  as  bad  :  though  these,  indeed,  may  be  calamities 
to  excite  Mr.  Tcsty's  irritation  or  Mr.  Sensitive's  spleen.     The  calami-^ 
ties  now  to  be  complained  of  are  of  a  more  serious  kind,  but  they  are 
all  out-of-do«  calamities,  and  will  be  immediately  recognised  as  vexing 
evils,  besettinr  all  in  every  street  of  town,  only  to  be  remedied  by  the 
immediate  ajd  the  vigorous  interference  of  the  law's  strong  arm.     It 
certainly  ma^  not  be  pleasant  to  be  thrown  from  a  gig,  or  be  burnt  to 
death  by  a  fire ;  but  is  it  a  lesser  evil,  (certainly  it  is  more  harassing 
and  soul-distracting,)  to  have  one's  walk  intercepted,  and  one's  thoughts 
interrupted,  anywhere  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  either  of  the 
theatres,  and  about  the  hours  of  five,  six,  or  seven  in  the  afternoon,  by 
a  set  of  ragged  boys  and  shirtless  Irishmen,  who  press  upon  you,  bore 
you,  importune  you,  follow  you  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  scream- 
ing in  your  ears  the  reiterated,  uuquellable  request,  to  "  buy  a  bill  of 
the  play."     'Tis  vain  to  say  you  are  not  going;  vain  to  tell  a  lie,  and 
say  you  have  got  one  ;  equally  vain  to  kick,  strike,  or  swear  at  them  ; 
push  one  away,  and  another  succeeds,  like  the  heads  of  the  hydra.' 
Conceiving  that  prudential  and  economical  motives  alone  prevent  your 
purchasing  their  damp  and  dirty  scraps,  they  enforce  their  thirty- 
times  urged  fequest,  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  only  a  penny.     With 
quickened  p^ce,  and  sickened  visage,  and  hand  constantly  feeling  ta 
see  if  your  pocket-handkerchief  is  safe,  you  at  last  escape  from  the 
galling  running  fire  of  this  scuffling  crew.  You  find  yourself  now  pcrhapa 
in  the  Strand,  and  wish  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side ;  the  street  is 
filthily  muddy,  but  you  dare  not  take  advantage  of  the  cleanly-swept 
crossing  which  seems  to  invite  your  footsteps,  for  the  passage  is  guarded, 
by  a  grisly  black,  with  a  red  night-cap  and  stunted  broom,  who  clamor- 
ously demands  you    to  spare  a  halfpenny ;    follows  you  the  whole 
length  of  the  crossing,  and  from  his  muttered  curses  of  disappoint- 
ment when  he  does  leave  you,  makes  you  begin  to  think  it  is  almost 
a  crime  to  come  out  with  a  copperless  pocket.     Talking  of  street- 
sweepers,  who  that  has  lived  six  months  in  London,  and  has  six  grains 
of  bile  in  his  composition,  that  has  not  execrated  in  his  heart  him  whom. 
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I  come  to  describe.  Emerging  from  the  Deighbourbood  of  Covent- 
garden,  through  the  narrow  courts,  into  Coventry-street,  midway  be- 
tween the  shop  of  Hamlet,  the  jeweller,  and  that  of  Hawley>  of  the 
same  craft,  there  is  a  short  crossing,  (made  by  Rupert-street,  I  think,) 
which  is  guarded  by  a  great  he-sailor-lookiug  fellow,  with  broom  in 
one  hand,  and  hat  in  the  other.  In  the  winter  he  occasionally  puts 
both  into  one,  and  by  way  of  pretending  to  keep  himself  warm,  slaps 
the  unoccupied  hand  vigorously  against  his  left  side,  which  has  become 
80  worn  with  such  repeated  applications,  that  the  garment  below  the 
arm  has  been  patched  with  a  strong  piece  of  leather,  and  that  being 
now  thickly  encrusted  with  grease,  defies  the  application  of  his  pon- 
derous palm.  In  summer  he  cuts  off  the  toes  of  his  shoes,  and  letting 
his  worsted  stocking  protrude  into  the  mud,  pretends  to  have  bad  feet ; 
but,  summer  or  winter,  he  is  ever  at  his  post,  save  at  his  visits  to  the 
neighbouring  gin-shop,  and  has  one  unvarying  whine,  which  never  alters 
or  ceases  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  dusk — "  Now  do,  sir ; " 
"  God  bless  you,  sir  J "  "  Spare  a  halfpenny.'* 

Having  passed  this  abomination  of  besomers,  this  prince  of  pests^ 
and  encountered  a  few  more,  not  quite  so  interesting  as  he  of  Co- 
ventry-street, you  recollect,  perhaps,  that  you  want  to  call  on  a  friend 
in  Berkeley-street,  or  beyond  it.  Well,  we'll  grant  you  get  safe  along 
a  gi*eat  part  of  Piccadilly,  with  nothing  to  ruffle  your  temper,  or  disturb 
your  thoughts,  but  a  few  new  tunes  upon  some  old  organs,  such  as 
"  Scots  wha  hae,"  "  We're  a'  noddiu',"  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  the 
"  100th  Psalm,"  and  "  Pray,  Goody ; "  or  perhaps  a  go6d-natured 
man  in  the  sti*eets,  with  a  wife  and  three  following  children,  favour 
you  with  some  really  new  compositions,  and  sing  "  Cherry  ripe,"  and 
"  I've  been  roaming,"  at  the  top  of  their  voices  ;  or  perhaps  another> 
equally  good-natured,  will  not  only  offer  yon  these  very  songs  for  sale, 
but  actually  three  or /our  yards  of  such  novelties,  which  he  unrolls 
and  displays  for  your  inspection.  Well,  notwithstanding  these  little 
interruptions,  you  pursue  your  walk  in  comparative  peace,  till  you 
come  near  the  White  Horse  cellar,  to  that  comitatns  of  coachmen  and 
cads,  that  synagogue  let  loose,  that  emporium  of  oranges,  and  that 
multitude  of  persons  of  all  sexes,  who,  to  my  astonishment,  are  always 
wanting  to  "  go  down  the  road,"  as  the  coachmen  have  it.  There  you 
are  regularly  in  for  it;  hustled  by  boys,  beseeching  you  to  buy  their 
penknives  and  pencils,  lemons,  pocket-books,  sealing-wax,  and  swtmf- 
canes.  While  you  stand  for  a  moment,  pitying  a  poor  woman,  whom 
two  merciless  cads  are  forcing  into  a  wrong  coach,  a  third  runs  up,  and 
insists  upon  it  you  want  to  go  to  Putney ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,,  he 
does  not  seem  the  least  abashed  at  your  contemptuous  look  in  return,, 
but  seems  to  think  it  quite  a  natural  thing  that  a  well-dressed  gentle-- 
man  (such  as  you  flatter  yourself  to  be)  should  want  to  go  "  down  the 
road."  Escaped  from  this,  and  tired  with  your  walk,  you,  perhaps, 
wish  to  take  a  coach  to  the  next  part  of  the  town  you  are  going  to. 
With  some  little  bawling^  the  coachman  is  awakened,  with  some  diffi- 
culty the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  and  with  some  rattling  the  step  is 
let  down  at  the  curb-stone.  Now  the  calamity  to  be  complained  of  is 
this, — ^when  comfortably  seated  in  the  coach,  having  told  the  man  where 
to  drive,  the  watevman  still  keeps  the  door  open,  and,  with  a  rapid 
touch  of  his  hat,  hopes  you  will  remember  him.   Now,  though  thii  may 
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mpptBX  a  small  eTil  to  some  who  would  quietly  d**-n  him,  and  lay, 
**  Drif«  od/'  yet  to  others  it  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  be  asked  for 
any  thing  which  yon  are  either  unwilling  to  give,  or  obliged  to  refuse  ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  an  evil,  when  you  state  to  the  man  that  you  have  no 
coppers,  or,  without  any  such  statement,  desire  him  to  shut  the  door-— 
to  have  that  door  slammed  with  such  energy  of  disappointment,  as  if 
you  bad  grossly  insulted  the  fellow  by  your  reasonable  non-com- 
plianee. 

So  much  for  some  pedestrian  calamities,  to  which  he  who  ventures  forth 
into  oor  streets  is  subject.  The  concluding  oiie,for  the  present,  shall 
1^  equestrian.  There  is  no  one  who  ever  rode  through  a  street  in  town, 
that  is  not  as  conv^sant  as  disgusted  with  the  calamity  of  little  boys 
or  blackguard  men  running  after  yo^i,  and  following  yon,  street  after 
street,  exclaiming  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  the  same  tone,  "  Shall  I 
old  your  orse,  sir  ?  Want  your  orse  eld,  sir  ?  *'  Nor  imprecations,  or 
cutting  at  them  with  your  .whip,  avail ;  and  equally  vain  is  it  to  try 
and  escape  them  by  putting  your  horse  into  a  trot  on  the  pavement, 
and  endangering  his  knees ;  when  you  think  you  have  fairly  got  out 
of  their  reach  and  the  sound  of  their  spleen-inspiring  voice,  you  look 
round,  and  behold  with  dismay  the  same  face,  with  a  nasty  sort  of 
knowing  grin  upon  it,  and  hear  with  disgust  the  eternal,  tormenting, 
never-to-be-escaped,  "  Want  your  orse  eld,  sir?"  This  may  appear  a 
trifle,  but  trflies  sometimes  raise  our  wrath.  I  do  not  think  I  am  over- 
sensitive, yet  I  own  my  bile  is  very  severely  excited  by  this  evil.  Here 
leave  we  off,  under  the  conviction,  that  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to 
check  these  attacks  on  the  comfort  and  the  nerves  of  the  civilized  part 
of  the  population,  however  they  may  build  and  rebuild,  and  beautify 
and  macadamize  the  streets,  there  will  very  soon  be  none  to  walk  on 
them.  L.  L. 
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The  poems  of  the  troubadours  may  be  divided  into  four  classes ; 
the  amatory,  the  historic,  the  satiric,  and  the  didactic.  The  poets 
themselves  followed  another  arrangement,  or  rather  nomenclature, 
terming  them /a  2>,  or  songs;  sirventes,  ov  satires;  tensous,  or  dia- 
logues ;  pastourelles  and  novelles,  or  talcs. 

The  lais,  which  turned  almost  entirely  on  ladies  and  on  love,  formed, 
as  we  might  have  justly  conjectured,  the  chief  part  of  those  poems. 
But  whoever  expects  to  find  in  these  songs  that  passion  painted  by  a 
delicate  hand,  will  be  much  disappointed.  Even  though  history  had  not 
given  evidence  of  the  disorderly  licentiousness  that  then  prevailed,  the 
works  of  the  troubadours  would  have  afforded  a  thousand  indisputable 
proofs  of  it ;  for  one  example  of  a  warm  yet  pure  attachment,  sub- 
mitting to  the  curb  of  modesty  and  duty,  we  find  an  hundred  traits  of 
libertinism,  of  the  predomination  of  mere  appetite  instead  of  senti- 
ment ;  of  conjugal  faith  shamelessly  violated ;  of  morals  outraged  with 
a  cynical  indecency :  in  a  word,  of  the  sanxe  vices  as  are  practised  at 
the  present  day,  without  even  the  thin  veil  that  decorum  casts  over 
them. 
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Yet  at  times  a  trait  of  feeling  may  be  found  in  these  lais  that  would 
seem  delicate  even  at  present ;  for  instance^  in  the  following  couplets,* 
addressed  by  Azala'is  de  Porcairague  to  Rambaut,  Prince  d'Orange* 
We  are  told  that  this  lady  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Montpellier,  and 
that  she  wrote  about  the  year  1 177*  Attracted  by  a  taste  similar  to 
her  own,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  fix  her  affections  on  one  who 
thought  himself  doubly  privileged,  as  a  prince  and  a  poet,  to  be  incon- 
stant, and  who,  in  the  works  we  yet  have  of  his,  acknowledges,  and  even 
boasts,  of  his  vices.  Here  I  may  observe,  en  passant,  that  an  anti- 
quary, on  a  small  scale,  would  observe  that  this  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
notice  extant  of  the  antiquity  of  scent  bottles  ;  whilst  one  who  took  a 
more  extended  view  would  say,  that  the  idea  of  each  gift  of  a  lover 
having  a  covert  meaning,  was  brought  from  the  east  by  the  first 
crusaders. 

To  love's  keen  glance  each  gift  betrays 

More  than  a  careless  eye  can  see ; 
Why,  then,  didst  thou  this  crystal  vase. 

With  essence  fraught,  bestow  on  me? 

For  now  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  gloom, 

Whilst  thus  it  bodes  thy  love  will  pass. 

Transient  and  sweet  as  that  perfume. 
And  fragile  as  the  enclosing  glass. 

The  same  delicacy  may  be  noticed,  in  a  song  which  Berenger  de 
Palasol,  who  flourished  in  1194,  addresses,  seemingly  in  disdain,  to  a 
lady,  whose  name  is  now  lost  to  us,  and  who  had  prohably  offended 
him  by  receiving  his  effusions  with  indifference. 

Lady,  though  thy  blushing  cheek 

Emulates  the  rose's  dye. 
Though  thy  lips  in  music  speak, 

Like  a  star  though  beams  thine  eye  ; 
If  within  that  breast  of  snow 

No  fond  heart  responds  to  mine, 
I  can  every  charm  forego. 

All  without  a  sigh  resign. 

Brighter  than  the  rose's  hue 

Is  the  glow  of  love  sincere ; 
Eyes  transcend  the  morning's  dew. 

Beaming  through  emotion's  tear  ; 
Oh  !  what  music  is  so  sweet 

As  the  soft,  the  thrilling  tone. 
Which,  in  secret  when  we  meet. 

Speaks  a  gentle  heart  our  own  ? 

In  some  of  these  lais,  is  depicted  a  singular  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
gallantry,  which  perhaps  no  other  era  but  that  of  chivalry  could  pre- 
sent. In  the  following,  written  by  William  de  Saint  Gregorie,  about 
the  year  1220,  he  seems  to  think  himself  unworthy  of  addressing  the 
"  la^y  of  his  thoughts  "  until  he  had  performed  deeds  of  barbarity  that 
would  now  cause  her  to  look  on  him  with  horror,  for  he  repretientA 
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himself  as  giving  no  quarter^  barning  and  plundering ;  however,  spn|^ 
ladies  of  those  days  were  ndt  much  more  serupuloiid' than  theiir  knighti* 

Tell  me  not  of  lady's  charms ; 
Bring  my  horse,  prepare  my  arms. 
Let  me  bear  the  trumpet  sound, 
Feel  the  squadron  shake  the  ground. 
See  the  hostile  banners  streaming. 
See  the  low-couch'd  lances  gleaming. 
Headlong  let  me  meet  the  foe, 
Lend  my  soul  to  every  blow  ; 
Thus  to  battle  would  I  fly. 
Conquer — or  in  combat  die. 

Speak  not  of  the  beaming  eye. 
Slender  waist,  and  bosom  high ; 
Point  not  to  the  secret  bower 
Where  she  sleeps  the  noontide  hour ; 
Lead  me  to  the  leaguer'd  wall 
Whence  the  arrows  thickest  fall, 
Whence  the  deadly  mangonel 
Hurls  the  stone  and  huge  quarrSl ; 
Let  me  then  the  breach  assay. 
For  my  soldiers  lead  the  way ; 
Let  me  see  the  flames  ascending 

O'er  each  roof  in  spiry  flash, 
Whilst  the  haughty  towers  seem  bending 

Ere  they  sink  with  thund'ring  crash  1 
And  from  out  the  blacken'd  walls 
Many  a  voice  for  mercy  calls. 
And  calls  in  vain — ^whilst  massy  spoil 
Richly  pays  the  warrior's  toil — 

Fearless  then  the  valiant  knight 
May  approach  the  lady  bright. 
To  the  proud  and  peerless  fair 
Boldly  may  his  love  declare — 
When  a  daring  deed  is  done. 
Beauty's  smile  is  fairly  woiT ! 

But  the  feelmg  that  pervaded  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  songs, 

was  of  a  widely  different  nature  from  the  tenderness  of  the  two  first 

specimens  I  have  given,  or  the  martial,  though  ferocious  ardour,  pour- 

trayed  in  the  last ;  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  age  afforded  rich 

materials  ior  the  sir ventes^  or  satires,  in  which  the  troubadours  most 

excelled,  and  where  they  give  a  terrific  sketch  of  prevailing  vices, 

whilst  they  exalt  the  merits  of  the  preceding  times,  (though  these 

were  even  more  deserving  of  censure)  so  convenient  is  it,  or  even  to 

invent  virtues   for  the  ancients,  that,  from  the  contrast,  we  may 

censure  with  more  bitterness  the  vices  of  the  moderns. 

De  tout  le  temps  rhoBime  fdt  coupable, 
De  tout  le  temps  il  fut^nalheareux.— -^i^rMtft. 

The  most  interesting  poemr  of  this  class,  however,  have  been  com- 
posed by  those  nobles  or  princbs,  who^though  they  had  emroUed  them- 
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«elvcd  as  troubadours,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  pursuing  their 
poetic  studies  in  a  learned  solitude,  of  dwelling  in  "  the  cool  sequestered 
vale  of  life/*  but  grasped  at  dominion, -fought,  and  plundered,  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  their  illiterate  contemporaries,  who,  like  the  peasants 
of  our  own  days,  could  only  scrawl  the  sign  of  the  cross,  when,  by  some 
rare  chance,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  affix  their  s^tgnature.  When 
these  illustrious  personages  write,  they  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  their 
sentiments,  their  passions,  the  medium  through  which  they  behold 
whatever  closely  interests  them,  and  their  manner  of  expressing  them- 
selves on  such  subjects.  They  may  sometimes  be  compared  to  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  insolent,  arrogant,  brave,  and  presumptuous ;  not 
sparing  of  the  most  abusive  language  when  they  considered  themselves 
aggrieved  ;  and,  with  rude  candour,  displaying,  somewhat  at  a  tedious 
length,  all  that  passes  in  their  inmost  soul.  The  sirvenfe  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  composed  during  his  severe  and  tedious  captivity,  (in 
which,  we  are  informed,  he  was  confined  in  a  wooden  cage,  placed  in 
the  highest  apartment  of  a  high  and  lofty  tower,)  and  directed  against 
bis  barons  for  allowing  him  to  remain  two  winters,  as  he  expresses  it, 
in  prison,  and  several  others  of  the  same  description, deserve  the  curious 
investigation  of  whoever  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  heart 
of  man,  and  with  the  manners  of  our  ancestors. 

These  sirvcntes  were  not,  however,  always  so  personal,  nor  conse- 
quently so  severe.  I  am  here  tempted  to  give  two,  written  by  Pierre 
Vidal,  about  1229,  of  which  the  satire,  directed  against  the  female  sex 
in  general,  is  so  light,  that  even  the  fading  beauty,  or  the  termagant 
wife,  might  fail  to  recognise  herself  in  them,  or  at  least  might,  by  join- 
ing in  the  mirth,  cast  the  imputation  on  some  other.  They  give  too, 
some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  rondy  afterwards  so  successively 
imitated  by  the  more  modern  French  in  their  rondeau  ;  indeed,  I  have 
somewhere  seen  an  imitation,  or  translation,  of  one  of  these  ronds  of 
Vidal  into  French,  considerably  older  than  the  time  of  Francis  the 
First.  They  may  interest  too  in  another  point  of  view,  as  giving  an 
idea  of  the  ridiculous  legends  believed  in  the  age  immediately  preceding 
that  of  Vidal,  and  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  human  under- 
standing, which  enabled  those  who  followed  to  laugh  at  thcm^  when 
introduced  in  a  comic  poem. 

At  a  critical  time  came  Ogier  into  France, 

That  the  Saracens  thence  he  might  chace : 
Why  need  I  tell  his  valour  ?  he  soon  made  then  pf9,n6e, 

For  not  one  dared  to  look  in  his  face. 
Then  leaving  the  kingdom  so  safe  and  so  sounds 

He  still  traveird  through  each  foreign  clime^ 
'Till  the  water  of  youth  he  in  Paradise  founds 

Which  he  drank — at  a  critical  time. 

Now  since  by  that  water,  the  warrior  so  bold 

In  an  instant  was  changed  (though  decrepid  and  old) 

To  a  straight,  ruddy  youth,  in  his  prime : 
'Tis  a  pity,  methinks,  this  iisf  Wt  an  old  tale ! 
There  are  damsels  whose  bloom  is  beginning  to  fftiV 
Wiio  this  water  with  transport  would  buy,  iMg,  or  staa^ 

And  'twould  come— «t  a  critical  time  T 
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Of  this  valorous  knight  in  a  legend  I've  read, 

Whose  calm  coWage  all  danger  defied  ; 
Though  ill  female  disguise,  to  his  board  and  his  bed*^ 

He  received  the  foul  fiend  as  his  bride  ; 
For  this  shocking  mistake,  when  at  last  'twas  found  out, 

Made  that  courage  but  shine  the  more  bright ! 
Then  his  fame  through  all  Christendom  was  spread  about, 

'Till  all  heard  of  this  valorous  knisrht. 


It  chanceth  that  soon  after,  a  princess  so  grand, 

Fix'd  her  heart  on  bold  Richard,  then  offer'd  her  hand ; 

And  he  wedded  again  with  delight. 
Now  which  of  the  two  most  disturbed  his  rest  ? 
Or  whether  the  dame  or  the  devil  was  the  best  f 
If  you're  so  very  dull  as  not  yet  to  have  guess'd. 

Go  and  ask  of  that  valorous  knight. 

But  Vidal  was  not  always  so  fortunate,  or  rather  so  prudent,  as  to 
confine  his  satirical  effusions  to  the  folly  of  women  in  general.  H0 
indiscreetly  and  ungenerously  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Lady  de 
Saint  Gilles,  boasting  that  he  spoke  of  her  from  personal  knowledge. 
Her  enraged  husband  took  what  was  then  considered  a  very  slight 
revenge  ;  he  merely  slit,  or  bored  the  tongue  of  the  defamer.  Hugh, 
the  Lord  of  Baux,  had  compassion  on  him,  and  sent  his  own  physician 
to  heal  hira ;  but  to  the  day  of  his  death,  when  his  satiric  humour 
provoked  his  brother  troubadours,  (which  was  frequently  the  case), 
they  reproached  him  with  his  well  merited  punishment,  wishing  he 
had  been  totally  deprived  both  of  tongue  and  hands. 

Our  poets  were  desirous  of  attracting  particular  notice  to  their 
tensons,  or  dialogues;  in  these,  they  attacked  in  alternate  couplets 
the  opinions  of  others;  they  defended  their  own,  and  supported  con- 
tradictory notions  on  different  questions,  almost  all  on  subjects  of 
gallantry.  I  need  not  here  explain  what  is  meant  by  their  pastourelles^ 
and  of  their  novelles  or  tales.  1  shall  only  remark  at  present,  that 
though  rather  djBvoid  of  wit  or  humour,  they  have  a  species  of  naive 
originality,  that  makes  them  interesting. 

The  didactic  poetry  of  the  troubadours  is  not  voluminous,  but 
extremely  curious  from  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  Some  poems 
of  this  class  contain  maxims  of  general  morality,  and  afford  a  strong 
proof,  that  though  the  germ  of  moral  truth  may  be  enclosed  in  the 
human  heart,  yet  it  must  be  cultivated  by  reason,  before  it  can  bring 
forth  good  fruit.  Others  give  instructions  relating  to  the  various 
classes  of  society,  in  particular  to  the  candidates  for  knighthood,  to 
young  ladies,  to  poets,  to  jongleurs. or  minstrels,  &c.  &c.  They  have 
sometimes  the  address  to  place  their  precepts  in  a  strong  relief,  as  I 
may  call  it,  by  affixing  them  on  a  back  ground  of  fiction.  For  example, 
in  one,  a  youth  is  supposed  to  come  to  the  castle  of  an  illustrious 
noble,  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  the  principles  by  which  he  is  to  direct 
his  conduct,  and  to  profit  by  his  example.  In  another,  they  represent 
a  person,  respectable  from  his  age,  his  character,  and  his  rank, 
giving,  in  a  casual  conversation  with  a  young  lady,  lessons  on 
external  propriety  and  decorum  (for  they  never  even  thought  of  going 
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deeper).  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
they  might  have  brought  this  judicious  plbi  to  great  perfection,  but  it 
was  from  their  own  stores  alone  they  drew ;  had  they  been  mere  imi- 
tators,  it  is  likely  that  what  they  would  have  gained  in  taste,  they 
might  have  lost  in  simplicity. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  the  Troubadours,  happy  if  what  I  have  said 
may  induce  some  of  my  readers  to  search  in  their  neglected  poems 
for  the  rich  treasures  of  antiquity  they  abound  in.  At  a  future  time, 
I  may  give  some  extracts  from  those  of  their  writings,  that  exhibit  to 
most  advantage  the  strange  manners  of  the  times  in  which  they  flou- 
rished. Nor  can  I  better  sum  up  the  character  of  that  amorous,  warlilce, 
jovial  race,  who  like  shadows  have  glided  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
than  by  concluding  with  the  following  rough,  but  faithful  translation 
of  f^irelai,  composed  on  himself,  in  his  old  age,  by  Rambaud  de 
Vaqueiras,  who  having  made  his  first  campaigns  against  the  Saracens, 
under  the  King  of  Arragon,  (himself  a  Troubadour,)  changed  to  the 
^rvice  of  the  Marquis  of  Monserrat ;  followed  him  to  his  wars  for 
years,  and  in  particular  to  a  crusade ;  was  rewarded  by  -the  Emperor, 
Frederic  the  Second,  for  both  his  talents  and  his  valour, by  the  govern- 
ment of  Salonika,  lately  conquered  from  the  infidels;  and  finally^ 
after  seeing  his  patron  fall  by  his  side,  in  a  desperate  engagement  with 
the  Turks  in  Romelia,  retired  to  a  convent,  (in  which  it  should  seeni 
he  led  rather  a  joyous  life,)  where  he  died  in  the  year  1215. 

At  that  blest  age,  devoid  of  care. 

When  hearts  will  throb,  they  know  not  why. 
Slight,  blooming,  graceful  was  the  fair. 

That  caught,  that  fix'd  my  roving  eye. 
Her  gentle  glance,  her  thrilling  voice, 

Inspired  a  verse  so  warm,  so  pure, 
Por  love  said,  "  Sing  thine  heart's  first  choice. 

Sing,  sing  of  bliss,  young  Troubadour  ! " 

And  when  to  meet  the  turban'd  foe 

My  Kege  I  followed  to  the  field. 
Saw  thousands  in  their  blood  laid  low. 

Yet  scorn'd  for  life  one  inch  to  yield  ; 
When  clashing  swords  met  armour  bright. 

When  hand  to  hand  /  met  the  Moor ! 
Even  then,  a  voice  cried,  "  Sing  the  fight. 

Sing,  sing  of  fame,  bold  Troubadour !  " 

But  age  has  furrowed  o'er  my  brow. 

My  form  is  bent,  my  locks  are  grey ; 
No  lord,  no  lady  claims  me  now, 

And  love  and  fame  have  past  away. 
Yet  love  and  fame  I  well  may  spare. 

Whilst  thus  the  rosy  draught  I  pour ; 
Each  age  has  had  of  joys  its  share — 

Sing  then  thy  wine,  old  Troubadour. 

R*  E«  S. 
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selji-introduction; 

Fitz-Henr'y  was  the  descendant  of  an  improvident  race  of  an- 
cestors, all  of  whom  successively  diminished  the  patrimonial  resources 
by  gaming  and  extravagance,  without  abating,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
their  family  pretensions.  Each  in  his  turn  viewed  himself  as  the  re- 
presentative of  an  estate,  which  had  given  a  degree  of  baronial  im- 
portance to  its  first  possessor,  but  which  unfortunately  had  been  by 
each  generation  so  surcharged,  as  to  have  become,  at  the  birth  of  the 
present  expectant,  a  mere  nominal,  or  rather  negative  property ;  worse 
than  nothing  in  more  than  mere  algebraic  signification,  since  it  en- 
tailed hopes  and  prejudices  utterly  incompatible  with  any  pursuit  by 
which  the  family  fortunes  might  have  been  retrieved. 

The  father  of  Fitz-Henry  was  not  marked  with  the  hereditary  pro-^ 
pensities  that  formed  the  moral  stigmata  of  his  race.  The  taint  had 
been  eradicated  in  him  by  measures  of  necessitous  retrenchment,  to 
which  none  of  his  progenitors  had  been  reduced ;  but  the  tendency 
remained,  and  showed  itself  in  a  manner  scarcely  less  pernicious  to 
income,  and  infinitely  more  destructive  of  the  better  inheritance  of 
mental  energy.  He  took  to  the  gambling  of  law,  as  a  substitute  and 
remedy  for  the  evils  engendered  by  that  of  the  dice-box,  and  thrust 
his  soul  into  the  trammels  held  out  for  him  by  the  advocates  of  litiga- 
tion, till  he  found  himself  so  tangled  in  their  meshes,  that,  even  when 
the  delusion  was  apparent,  he  was  forced,  like  one  bound  in  compact 
with  the  fiend,  to  put  off  the  day  of  ruin  by  a  meek  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  fate-holders. 

Thus  he  continued,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  the  victim  of  mental 
and  bodily  decrepitude,  early  brought  on  by  that  withering  paralysis, 
to  which  the  process  of  British  jurisdiction  so  frequently  subjects  its 
victims.  The  promise  of  success  which  his  purchasers  had  given  him 
through  design  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  induced,  out  of  mercy, 
to  extend  to  his  later  days  ;  it  was  the  only  opiate  short  of  death  thaf 
could  assuage  his  sufferings  ;  so  that  he  lingered  on  in  a  sort  of  gal- 
vanic existence,  life  being  alternately  withdrawn  and  supplied  by  the 
sentence  of  his  legal  operators. 

That  an  individual  so  racked  should  have  little  thought  to  devote 
from  his  actual  distractions  to  the  future  destinies  of  his  heir,  can 
scarcely  be  surprising  ;  and  that  in  his  bright  hours  those  destinies 
should  appear  to  him  tinged  by  the  same  hues  that  lent  such  a  glowing 
effulgence  to  his  own,  can  hardly  be  reproached  to  him  as  an  enhance- 
ment of  his  weakness.  There  was  at  least  no  selfishness  in  rearing 
his  son  for  that  station  in  life  which  he  hoped  himself  to  fill,  and  which 
it  required  a  highly-braced  resolution  to  reject.  Fitz-Henry  was, 
therefore,  reared  for  the  post  of  an  independent  gentleman  ;  a  post 
which  so  many  claim,  and  so  few  know  how  to  maintain.  It  was  not 
contemplated  that  any  exertion  of  his  abilities  would  be  requisite  for 
that  station,  except  such  a  moderate  use  of  them  as  would  suffice  for 
some  official  employ,  should  the  splendid  prophecies  of  the  law-oracles 
unhappily  fail  of  fulfilment. 

Thus  Fitz-Henry  continued  during  that  period  of  adolescence,  which 
has  not  unaptly  been  termed  Fetat  deforce,  while  yet  his  energies 
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exceeded  his  wants,  under  a  private  tutor,  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
the  havoc  made  hy  litigation  on  his  prospects.  His  mind  was  directed 
to  no  object  but  the  cultivation  ot  letfUrs,  unallied  to  professional 
pursuits.  The  pride  of  birth  that  clung  to  his  father,  notwithstauding 
his  reduced  circumstances,  detached  him  from  ail  connexion  with  the 
world,  as  he  could  rot  hear  to  mix  with  his  own  class  under  the  sense 
of  humbled  means,  nor  yet  to  identify  himself  with  one,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  was  lower  than  lis  level.  His  son  partook  his  seclusion  ;  and 
when  the  hulblc  burst  whit h  termiiiatod  at  once  the  airy  hopes  and 
the  artificial  respiration  of  his  father,  Fitz-Henry  found  himself  in  an 
attitude  with  respect  to  the  world,  in  which  it  is  the  fate  of  fcwyonng 
men  to  stand.  He  actually  had  not  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  life.  His  experience,  too,  was  limited  to 
the  knowledge  that  history  had  given  him  of  that  unexplored  region^ 
society  ;  for  as  his  passions,  from  seclusion,  were  slow  in  unfolding,  his 
early  reading  had  tended  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  things,  rather 
than  of  men.  Books  of  science  and  material  history,  more  than  such 
as  describe  the  vicissitudes  of  human  existence,  bad  been  his  study. 
Bis  father,  whether  from  conscientious  motives,  or  from  sickening  asso- 
ciatiors,  lad  refrained  from  tincturing  his  young  mind  with  the  bile 
that  soured  his  own.  So  that  all  the  knowledge  which  Fitz-Heury  had 
of  modern  Focicty  was  a  mere  outline,  shadowed  out  by  his  own  imagi- 
nation, and  founded  upon  his  classic  reading. 

At  that  age  which  is  deemed  still  childhood  by  our  laws,  this  youDg 
man  saw  the  fabric  demolished,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  think  as 
durable  as  the  state.  His  relation  to  the  other  orders  was  dissolved; 
and  all  at  once  ruin  came  upon  him,  in  the  form  of  executions  and 
sequestrations,  that  in  an  hour  left  him  too  little  to  entice  even  the 
predatory  friendship  of  legal  sharpers.  It  was  some  time  hefore  he 
could  awake  from  the  long  dream,  through  which  five  or  six  genera- 
tions  of  his  ancestors  had  slept,  to  recognise  the  instability  of  social 
conditions  determined  by  mere  birth  ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  only  to 
feel  helpless  desolation  and  the  want  of  knowledge  to  direct  his  efforts. 
This  knowledge  he  was  determined  to  acquire,  and  to  abjure,  if  neces- 
sary, the  devotion  to  rank  that  had  been  the  bane  of  his  race.  After 
looking  into  his  affairs  as  far  as  his  inexperience  enabled  him  to  scan 
them,  he  found  himself  legal  owner  of  a  small  property  under  seques- 
tration, that  would  in  fifteen  years  revert  to  him,  and  for  the  present, 
master  of  no  more  than  a  few  valuables,  which  had  escaped  the  cramp-^ 
ing  rapacity  of  his  father's  chicaneers. 

Upon  the  sale  of  these  he  set  out  in  search  of  a  new  settlement  in 
the  world,  and  naturally  was  attracted  towards  the  capital,  where  some 
prospect  might  open  to  him  from  the  direction  and  patronage  of  inilu- 
ential  persons,  who,  though  unknown  to  him,  were  connected  by  rela- 
tionphip  with  his  family.     It  is  here  that  we  take  up  his  own  story. 

"  I  ariivcd  in  London,"  he  says, "  with  the  whole  of  my  wealth  in 
my  pocket,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  ensure  its  pro- 
ductiveness, or  even  economical  outlay.  I  knew  there  was  a  day  when 
it  must  be  exhausted,  and  that  long  previous  to  my  regaining  my 
paternal  remnant ;  but  the  very  uncertainty  of  its  date,  as  well  as  the 
hopes  I  entertained  of  profitably  engaging  my  services,  kept  me  from 
dwelling  with  gloom  on  the  visible  decrease  of  my  finances.    My  heart 
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was  every  day  lightened  by  the  familiar  intercourse  that  travellhig 
together  induces,  and  in  ei|pry  fellow^passenger  I  fancied  that  I  might 
have  ensured  a  friend  or  able  counsellor.  What  opportunities,  thought 
I,  must  not  the  metropolis  present  of  selecting  the  most  estimable  com<» 
panions  ?  Among  crowds  so  shuffled  together,  congenial  dispositions 
must  frequently  be  brought  into  contact ;  and  from  the  very  similarity 
of  their  views,  the  career  of  riches  or  of  fame,  it  is  impossible  to  con<» 
ceive  a  disinclination  among  them  to  unite,  and  promote  the  interests 
of  each  other." 

When  his  journey  was  finished,  he  endeavoured  to  husband  his 
resources,  and  established  himself  in  quarters  suitable  to  his  means. 
He  recounts  a  number  of  incidents,  in  no  way  remarkable  but  as  they 
tended  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  indifference  and  selfishness  of  others. 
His  relations  received  him  with  reserve  or  suspicion,  and  made  him  feel 
the  general  heartlessness  of  the  opulent  towards  the  needy  where  blood 
has  united  them.  They  succeeded  in  scaring  away  that  bugbear  of 
the  great,  a  poor  connexion ;  who  could  not  but  resent  coolness  and 
hauteur  from  them  more  than  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the  end 
of  some  months,  he  bears  this  testimony  of  his  disappointed  hopes  of 
fellowship  with  his  equals. 

"  I  now  found  out  that  the  conversational  qualities  which  had  struck 
me  on  my  travels,  were  exceedingly  bounded  and  superficial.  They 
seemed  to  be  of  a  local  nature,  and  to  depend  much  more  on  the  place 
of  meeting  than  upon  the  mood  of  the  persons  who  met.  They  were  a 
kind  of  travelling  surtouts,  or  voyager's  disguises.  Wherever  I  had 
found  men  lo  converse  with,  in  taverns,  or  situations  where  even  brutes 
would  exchange  some  mutual  tokens  of  vicinity,  they  tolerated  the 
discourse  with  the  utmost  caution,  checked  any  possible  encroachment 
upon  personal  matters,  and  reserved  such  an  unlimited  discretion  of 
breaking  off  with  abruptness,  that  I  was  deterred  from  frequently 
stirring  up  their  phlegm,  or  giving  them  the  satisfaction  of  being  surly 
and  forbidding.  It  seemed  as  if  they  dreaded  in  every  address  an 
appeal  from  some  begging  missionary  of  a  sect  which  they  disapproved- 
The  more  timid  recoiled  from  the  danger  of  being  entangled  into  an 
acquaintance  with  some  black-leg,  club-foot,  bug-a-boo,  or  Mephisto- 
pheles,  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced  into  conversation  by 
the  remark  of  a  stranger  ;  and  while  they  treated  this  as  a  shuffiing^ 
-mode  of  introduction,  they  themselves  sneaked  off  with  the  most  pitiful 
excuses. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  from  my  inexperience,  that  I  should 
be  more  deeply  impressed  with  this  suspiciousness  than  I  ought  to  have 
been.  It  gave  me  the  idea  that  there  existed  greater  cause  for  this 
distance  than  I  had  yet  been  aware  of.  This  mistrust,  1  thought,  is 
the  filthy  fungus  that  has  sprung  from  abused  confidence ;  no  donbt 
every  one  of  these  men,  who  interdict  so  cautiously  trespasses  upon 
their  conversation,  has  been  the  victim  of  his  former  facility.  Society 
must  be  stocked  with  designing  reprobates,  who  have  played  upon  the 
openness  of  humnn  nature,  till,  in  self-defence,  every  man  of  worth  has 
shielded  himself  in  a  morose  exterior.  I  was  so  far  swayed  by  this 
opinion  as  to  adopt  considerable  reserve  towards  others,  and  actually 
persisted  in  this  unnatural  stiffness  till  I  had  been  weeks  without 
exchanging  a  syllable  with  any  living  being. 
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''  Doling  this  monkish  penance,  I  felt  more  privation  than  the  soli- 
tary inmate  of  a  cell ;  for  though  I  walked  ahout  in  the  world,  it  waa  a 
world  still  new  to  me,  in  which  I  had  to  find  my  place,  and  to  solve  the 
inexplicable  problem  of  applying  my  powers  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
knew  absolutely  not  what  to  do  with  myself,  nor  how  to  set  aboat  ac- 
quiring that  indispensable  knowledge.  The  first  sources  of  light  on  thif 
head  sprung  to  me  from  the  daily  papers.  It  was  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  day  I  acquired  my  earliest  insight  into  the  real  affairs  of  life, 
and  I  conned  with  more  eagerness  the  Wants  and  Offers,  than  others 
read  the  moist  engaging  fictions.  The  only  applicants  who  seemed  to 
have  any  affinity  with  me,  were  those  for  tutorships ;  but  so  inferior 
were  my  pretensions  to  those  set  forth  by  the  advertisers,  that  I  lonf 
xefrained  from  insulting  the  public  by  an  offer  to  execute  a  duty,  for 
which  I  felt  comparatively  incapable.  A  further  reading,  however,  led 
me  to  conclude  that  the  public  was  satisfied  with  tutorage  of  infinite 
variety.  After  some  trouble,  and  much  reasoning  with  myself,  I  pnn 
cured  the  insertion  of  a  modest  paragraph ;  and  continued  it  from  day 
to  day,  partly  through  ignorance;  partly  through  disinclination  to 
withdraw  my  first  stake  in  this  lottery  till  it  had  received  a  fair  trial 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  some  prospect  dawned  upon  me ;  a  letter 
came  to  my  address,  directing  me  to  meet  a  gentleman  in  a  certain 
coffee-house,  relative  to  my  advertisement. 

^^  Mr.  Wilkins  was  very  inquisitive  about  my  classical  attainments^ 
and  inquired  very  particularly  whether  I  had  read  Virgil  and  Horner^ 
His  expectation  of  my  proficiency  in  modern  languages  was  equally 
fastidious,  for  he  bounded  his  interrogatories  to  three  great  tests  o£ 
scholarship — whether  I  had  read  Petrarch's  Laura,  Blair's  SermonSy 
and  TkUmack,  Upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  expressed 
himself  satisfied  as  to  languages,  and  proceeded  to  catechise  me  upon 
hook-keeping,  by  double  and  single  entry.  Here  he  shook  his  head  at 
my  disclaiming  any  considerable  skill  in  that  branch  of  commercial 
lore.  To  meet  his  objection  as  well  as  I  could,  I  detailed  my  prog^ress 
in  algebraic  evolutions,  and  pressed  upon  him  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  mathematics,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  my  speedy  quali- 
fication in  the  art  of  posting  day-books  and  ledgers.  I  was  reluctant 
to  miss  the  chance  of  a  comfortable  provision,  through  the  mere  defect 
of  not  knowing  scientifically  profit  and  loss.  Mr.  Wilkins  made  some 
shrewd  observations  upon  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice, 
which  would  have  been  more  welcome  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer than  they  were  just  then  to  me.  He  then  proceeded  to  inform 
me,  that  he  had  a  connexion  in  the  West  Indies,  and  meant  that  his 
sons  should  be  reared  to  fill  the  commercial  office  that  he  himself  had 
filled  in  the  colony.  ^  I  am  going  to  spend  three  years  on  the  conti- 
nent,' continued  he  ;  '  one  in  Orleans,  another  at  Pisa,  and  the  last  in 
Paris,  by  which  time  I  hope  my  children  will  be  fully  instructed  in  the 
polite  languages,  and  finished  in  all  branches  of  education,  previous  to 
their  going  into  the  concern.  It  is  right  that  you  should  know  the 
state  of  my  family — I  have  four  boys,  the  eldest  fourteen,  and  three 
girls,  all  senior  to  them.  You  would  have  to  instruct  the  boys  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  English,  Italian,  and  French,  and  occasionally  to  read  with 
the  young  ladies  in  the  three  last  languages.  As  to  accounts,  if  we 
agree,  that  matter  must  be  settled  somehow,  with  respect  to  the  boys. 
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between  you  and  me ;  but  tbe  girls  must  fall  to  your  cbar^e.  You,  of 
course,  could  teach  them  to  divide  and  multiply,  which  would  be  quit6 
enough,  as  higher  matters  should  be  left  to  men.  The  writing  depart-^ 
ment  you  are  prepared  to  execute  towards  them  all;  and  on  oaf 
travels,  till  we  (he,  of  course,  included  himself  in  every  thing)  have 
obtained  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  country,  you  should  act 
as  our  interpreter.  Now,  to  the  most  essential  particular.  As  we 
are  going  to  reside  in  popish  countries,  where  we  cannot  have  the 
benefit  of  a  Protestant  minister,  I  shall  expect  you  to  instruct  your 
pupils  in  the  tenets  of  the  Established  Church,  to  read  prayers^ 
morning  and  evening,  to  us,  and  occasionally  one  of  Blair's  Sermonaon 
Sundays.  1  make  no  difficulty  about  orders,  though  I  would  prefer  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  it  is  more  respectable, 
«nd  more  becoming  of  his  cloth  to  educate  youth  in  religious  principles, 
(by  double  and  single  entry) — not  but  that  the  inducement  T  hold  out 
is  such,  as  to  make  it  worth  a  clergyman's  while  to  attend  my  family ; 
for  it  is  upon  the  scale  of  curate's  salaries  that  I  have  modelled  the 
allowance  I  mean  to  make.  Our  family  tutor  shall  have  seventy-five 
pounds  per  annum,  over  and  above  his  keep  in  my  house.' 

"  This  gentleman  had  studied  arithmetic  to  some  account.  This 
•was  exactly  ten  pounds  a  head  yearly,  for  educating  his  boys  to  cut 
a  most  splendid  figure  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  without  neglecting 
•the  more  important  requisites  of  the  counting-house — the  same  sum  for 
qualifying  the  young  ladies  to  understand  Petrarch,  and  to  multiply — 
besides  food,  lodging,  and  five  pounds  a  year  for  chaplaincy  to  the 
whole  congregation  of  Saint  Wilfcins.  Upon  hearing  the  detail  out, 
which  I  deem  it  a  merit  to  have  done  with  a  grave  face,  I  declined  the 
proposal,  on  the  score  of  not  being  sufficiently  imbued  with  theology 
and  book-keeping,  to  answer  the  high  expectations  which  he  had 
formed  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  sons  and  daughters. 
I  by  all  means  agreed  with  him,  that  the  place  would  he  more  eligibly 
filled  by  a  churchman,  and  hoped  that  he  might  find  one  to  his  liking. 
While  I  was  bowing  myself  off,  the  lady  of  this  ambitious  patron  of 
cyphering  and  divinity  entered  the  room,  and  in  a  vulgar  manner 
announced,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nigger  was  waiting,  till  her  husband  had 
despatched  the  other  tutor,  (meaning,  by  catachresis,  Twe.)  On  this 
unexpected  interruption,  Mr.  Wilkins  must  tell  the  truth,  that  indeed 
he  had,  before  seeing  me,  almost  finally  arranged  with  auothei*  appli- 
cant, an  ordained  graduate  from  Cambridge,  whose  acquaintance  with 
foreign  literature  (^Petrarch's  Laura,  and  Telemack)  did  not  appear 
to  be  so  extensive  as  mine,  but  whom  he  was  disposed  to  prefer,  for 
reasqns  of  partiality  to  the  church,  in  which  Mrs.  Wilkins  coincided 
with  him — (Mrs.  Wilkins  here  gave  him  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
choose  any  other  but  an  ecclesiastical  slavey,  if  you  dare.)  Hereupon 
I  made  my  final  bow,  and  retreated,  while  Mr.  Wilkins  politely 
requested  me  to  transmit  his  supreme  directions  to  the  waiter,  to  send 
up  the  other  applicant.  I  was  too  full  of  smothered  ridicule,  to 
manifest  my  contempt  at  his  indelicacy,  and  silently  walked  out  of  the 
house,  congratulating  myself,  that  breeding  had  not  so  far  polished  off 
the  vulgarity  of  Mr.  Wilkins' manner,  as  to  mislead  me  into  an  engage- 
ment with  so  mean  and  ignoble  a  nature. 

"  I  now  thought  it  time  to  amend  my  advertisement ;  and  as  my 
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interview  with  Mr  Wilkins  had  explained  to  me  the  idea  formed  os 
'Change  of  a  tator,  I  introduced  certain  clauses,  to  deter  book-^keephig' 
traffickers  from  fancying  their  framer,  changing  my  address  for  that 
of  my  hatter,  under  the  most  incongruous  initials.  Neither  this,  nor 
a  subsequent  change,  secured  me  from  annoyance  hy  the  West  India 
huxter,  who  was  still  haggling,  I  suspected,  for  terms,  and  tiTing  to 
buy  the  cheapest  slave  in  the  market  of  literature.  To  stop  his  beat-^ 
lug  down  any  poor  seller  of  soul  and  body,  below  the  market  price  of 
spiritual  servitude,  I  tacked  the  following  laconic  appendix  to  my 
.ensuing  advertisement:  *  N.B.  M r.  W.  from  the  West  Indies^  need 
not  apply  further:'  and  had  the  satisfaction,  some  days  after,  to 
learn  from  the  waiter,  that  the  family  had  left  Ldndon  for  Boulogne,, 
attended  by  a  gentleman  in  black. 

.  "  I  imagine  it  was  the  whimsicality  of  this  postscript,  that  pro- 
cured roe  a  greater  number  of  inquirers  than  any  of  my  former 
addresses  had  elicited.  In  general,  the  attainments  required  were 
below  the  degree  at  which  I  rated  mine  ;  but  there  was  one  requisite 
which  none  would  dispense  with,  nor  even  give  themselves  much 
trouble  in  investigating — they  all  expected, cut  and  dry,  the  credentlale 
of  a  university,  or  a  reference  within  an  hour's  drive,  or  the  range  of 
the  twopenny  post.  I  could  not  accuse  them  of  illiberality,  for  this 
caution  was  probably  induced  by  the  frequency  of  imposture ;  bat  it 
annihilated  all  my  prospects  in  this  line,  and  pressed  again  more 
forcibly  on  my  heart,  my  destitution  of  friends  and  vouchers." 

We  pass  over  the  minute  account  of  the  failures  which  Fitz-Henry 
encountered  in  trying  to  aggregate  himself  to  his  species — also  the 
analysis  of  his  various  feelings,  on  finding  himself  a  solitary  in  the 
midst  of  populous  life.  "  When  not  engaged  in  books,"  he  writes, 
"  I  roved  pensively  through  the  streets,  looking  on  each  loved  conn* 
tenance  and  impressive  figure,  as  the  mere  delusions  of  a  dream.  It  wa» 
as  if  it  were  an  imaginary,  not  a  real  world,  in  which  I  was  placed.  Ever 
was  I  shaping  out  intimacies  and  relations  with  the  forms  that  passed 
before  me — never  to  be  realised ;  yet  never  checked  by  the  experience 
of  a  single  tie  !  For  aught  they  regarded  me,  I  might  have  been  an 
invisible  wanderer  from  another  world,  permitted  with  less  privilege 
than  the  Wandering  Jew,  to  survey,  yet  not  hold  converse  with  these 
images  of  myself — to  observe  their  delights  of  intercourse,  yet  never 
to  enjoy  an  hour's  ^change  of  the  pent  up  thoughts !  At  times,  this 
reflection  was  too  bitter  for  endurance,  and  has  caused  me  to  close 
my  eyes  in  wild  pain,  upon  the  scenes  of  busy  pleasure.  What, 
cried  I,  was  Crusoe's  condition  to  mine  ?  Solitude  was  to  him  the 
desert  of  sleep,  troubled  only  by  the  rare  appearance  of  the  sava  e 
horde — to  me  it  is  the  realm  of  dream,  peopled  by  innumerable  forms, 
that  excite  but  to  baffle  the  warmest  hopes  and  passions  !  " 

What  heightened  the  dreariness  of  his  state,  was  his  growing 
attachment  to  works  of  fiction,  in  which  he  says,  "  so  many  happy 
meetings  and  alliances  occurred  at  every  step,  where  it  suited  the 
author's  whim  to  bring  a  new  character  upon  the  scene.  The  for- 
malities that  keep  each  in  his  own  orbit  in  life,  seldom  maintained 
their  laws  of  gravity  in  the  system  of  novelists.  There  was,  at  least, 
always  some  happy  libration,.that  brought  their  hero  or  heroine  into 
attraction  with  every  sphere  of  persons:  but  it  was  only  the  truth  of 
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the  orrery,  in  which  indeed  some  coincidences  with  reality  were 
apparent,  but  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  infallible,  as  not  to  be 
accounted  pure  anomalies." 

A  year  was  thus  spent  by  Fitz-Henry  out  of  the  pale  of  all  society, 
but  that  of  the  casual  companion  of  the  dinner-hour.  He  endeavoured 
to  mix  in  the  circles  of  the  gay  and  dissipated,  at  public  saloons, 
taverns,  and  billiard-rooms :  but  society  was  not  to  be  found  there. 
The  frequenters  of  suih  places  were  preoccupied  with  views,  that 
indisposed  them  for  all  intercourse,  but  such  as  promised  to  ease  the 
presiding  passion.  If  he  furnished  food  to  their  mirth,  or  plunder  to 
their  cupidity,  it  was  the  utmost  expected  from  his  company  ;  and  the 
intercourse  (happily  for  him)  dropt  there.  ^^ 

All  this  while  he  remained  without  any  direction  of  his  talents,  but 
yet  not  unoccupied,  for  he  was  inhaling,  with  avidity,  the  contents  of 
desultory  works,  floated  into  notice  by  the  fashion  or  politics  of  the 
day.  It  was  no  misapplication  of  his  time,  unpledged  as  he  was  to 
any  of  the  established  avocations  of  life ;  and  though  his  reading 
apprised  him  of  these,  and  the  mode  of  entering  upon  them,  his  circum- 
stances forbade  all  hope  of  his  prosecuting  them ;  he  therefore  waited 
in  pitiable  incertitude,  till  chance  should  present  some  opening  to  his 
activity.  His  small  stock  was  ebbing  fast,  and  the  feelings  with  which 
he  saw  even  this  miserable  state  of  existence  verging  to  its  close,  were 
by  no  means  enviable. 

"  I  am  an  outcast,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  better  it  were  for  me,  that 
the  woods  had  been  my  haunt — that  I  had  never  been  tantalised  with 
the  sight  of  a  social  state,  for  which  I  pant  in  vain  !  Months  have 
passed  over  my  head  without  even  a  friendly  salute  from  any  but  the. 
servant,  who  ushered  me  to  my  room  ;  and  a  whole  year  elapsed  with- 
out my  once  hearing  my  ovvn  name  pronounced.  An  emigrant  will 
meet  every  where  some  soother  among  the  liberal,  or  some  banished 
companion  to  dispel  the  loneliness  most  oppressive  to  the  heart — but 
an  Englishman  in  London,  without  some  introduction,  will  meet  with 
no  voluntary  associate  much  above  the  level  of  a  hackney-driver,  and 
will  generally  find  his  advances  repelled  with  a  harshness  that  should 
be  reserved  for  the  notoriously  improper.  It  cannot  then  be  surprising, 
that  one  so  unpractised  as  I  was,  should  fail  of  securing  the  remotest 
acquaintanceship  with  any  of  the  vast  concourse;  even  to  this  day  I 
might  have  remained  on  the  outskirts  of  society,  hadjnot  a  powerful 
incentive  impelled  me  to  exert  all  the  acuteness  and  effrontery  in  my 
nature,  to  clear  the  barrier  that  separated  me  from  the  world.*' 

"  I  had  addicted  myself  to  frequent  walks  in  the  same  purlieus,  and 
had  attracted  notice,  not  only  by  the  preference  I  gave  them,  but  by 
some  unguarded  manifestations  of  inward  feeling,  into  which  I  the 
more  readily  gave,  from  having  no  acquaintance  to  remark  upon  my 
outward  carriage.  The  spirit  of  comment,  in  this  instance,  showed 
itself  in  the  lenient  vein  of  pleasantry,  by  applying  to  me  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  *  The  Poet,*  which  surely  I  have  no  disposition  to 
quarrel  with,  as,  in  effect,  it  has  dubbed  me  an  unworthy  object  of  the 
order,  and  procured  me  a  store  of  good  beyond  my  most  ardent 
hopes.*' 

Nicknames,  it  appears,  are   not  always  taken  in  derision  ;  they 
sometimes  grow  into  serious  appellatives.     From  assuming  a  fitness, 
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the  attributors  often  proceed  to  justify  their  sagacity^  by  statements' 
borrowed  from  invention.  Much  hearsay  and  circumstance  were 
alleged  to  identify  Fitz-Henry  with  some  of  the  unknown  lyrists  of  the 
period,  till  it  but  wanted  his  own  authentication  to  stamp  him  as  a 
strayling  from  Parnassus. 

Among  those  tickled  by  the  name,  were  two  ladies,  who  had  lent 
their  gentle  ears  to  these  rumours ;  and  from  repeating  a  string  of 
evidence  by  rote,  had  not  only  settled  in  belief,  but  were  exasperated 
by  contradiction,  to  seek  some  forbidden  proof  of  their  faith.  They 
were  a  young  lady  and  her  elderly  relative :  the  latter  filling  am- 
biguously the  place  of  governess  to  a  widower's  daughter — a  fine 
animated  girl,  who  had  been  kept,  by  the  policy  of  her  maiden-relative, 
too  long  out  of  that  station  which  belonged  to  her  in  her  father's 
house,  and  in  society.  She  had  only  just  come  out,  and  the  presidency 
of  her  governess  was  waning  into  nominal  chaperonship.  Between 
the  sense  of  deposed  authority  on  one  side,  and  that  of  long-withheld 
privilege  on  the  other,  society  was  rather  out  of  joint  between  these 
two  ladies.  The  elder  cousin,  not  yet  weaned  from  matrimonial  hope, 
now  felt  more  disposed  towards  that  state,  for  the  same  reason  that 
induced  the  Roman  to  prefer  supremacy  in  a  village,  to  secondary 
rank  in  the  capital  of  the  world.  But  this  aspiration  seemed  to  her 
frustrated,  by  the  rivalry  of  her  younger  cousin,  who  could  no  longer, 
under  the  despotic  nursery-code,  be  excluded  from  those  forums  of  gay 
life,  where  female  ambition  pursues  its  intrigues  for  power.  The  junior 
candidate  (for  we  assume  that  she  felt  the  universal  throb)  appears 
to  have  thought  her  independence  but  half  assured,  unless  she  could, 
by  a  holy  alliance,  place  on  the  basis  of  a  supreme  dominion.  Fitz- 
Henry,  of  course,  attributed  to  her  all  innocency  and  single-heartedness; 
and  will  have  it,  that  she  fell  inadvertently  into  the  snare  of  curiosity. 
We  omit  his  poetical  description  of  her ;  but  freely  allow,  that  she 
appears  to  have  been  a  rare  compound  of  playful  archness,  good  intel- 
lect, and  subdued  feeling,  not  overstarched  by  studied  decorums.  The 
"  mutual  inclination"  was  prettily  commenced  by  some  smiling  glances 
of  the  fair  one,  which  barely  appeared  to  be  possibly  intended  for 
him,  and  which  he  would  have  attributed  to  that  wantonness  of 
mischief,  with  which  the  most  modest  eyes  will  sometimes  scatter  their 
random  shafts,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unequivocal  volley  of  harpoons 
hurled  at  him  by  the  governess.  The  poor  poet  was  suddenly  trans- 
fixed, and  surrendered,  with  most  honourable  punctilio,  to  the  assail- 
ant who  had  fired  the  first  shot,  not  to  her  who  threatened  to  maa? 
him  most.  But  the  latter  appears  to  have  understood  his  signals 
according  to  a  flag-book  of  her  own ;  and  as  she  had  expended  most 
powder  and  shot,  it  was  quite  natural  to  infer  that  he  lowered  his 
ensign  to  her  broadside.  This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  the 
submission  of  her  sly  convoy  in  her  right  to  the  prize. 

This  beau-ideal  of  a  governess  was,  in  truth,  a  revived  personifica- 
tion of  the  amorous  d  uenna.  On  every  subsequent  meeting,  she  repeated 
her  manoeuvre,  till  its  frequency  prejudiced  her  and  her  charge  in  Fitz- 
Henry's  estimation  ;  but  this  was  a  prejudice  that  only  drove  him  to 
certify  his  suri^lses  in  as  direct  a  way  as  he  could.  Following  them 
to  their  grand  residence,  and  peeping  up  at  their  windows,  gave  him 
some  clue  to  their  condition ;  the  roii/ly  testimony  of  the  watchman 
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supplied  the  rest,  and  forced  a  new  turn  upon  his  constructions.  But 
still  he  was  far  from  imagining,  that  these  ladies  had  no  motive  in  view 
hut  the  girlish  one  of  corrohorating  their  assurance  of  his  heing  Haiiz> 
or  lole,  or  Rosa,  or  some  other  of  the  "  original "  poetists,  with  male 
female,  and  epicene  soubriquets y  whose  gender  is  wisely  left  as  ohscure, 
as  their  persons  to  the  world. 

How  the  companion  found  means  to  prosecute  this  laudahle  lite- 
rary research,  is  more  the  husiness  of  conjecture  than  of  soher  history. 
But  unquestionably  the  merit  is  hers,  of  having  discovered  his  name, 
and  by  sundry  ingenious  devices  of  transposition  and  abbreviation, 
found  out  that  Fitz-Henry  was  Harry-Fitz,  which  was  easily  resolva- 
ble into  Hafiz.  ^"j 

The  store  of  blushes,  detected  looks,  and  surprised  emotion,  whicb 
formed  the  religious  faith  of  this  young  couple  in  each  other's  love 
and  worth,  we  should  as  soon  think  of  telling,  as  of  counting  every 
bead  upon  the  rosary  of  St.  Heloise.  We  have  purposely  variegated 
his  phrase,  with  our  own  exotic  chips,  that  we  might  escape  these 
important  roinutialities — ^but  we  resume  his  narrative. 

'^  This  silent  discourse  of  the  eyes  had  been  going  on  too  long,  with- 
out supplying  any  fuel  to  our  flame,  but  the  certainty,  as  if  from  ap- 
pointment, of  meeting  daily  in  our  walks.  I  but  waited  the  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  her  alone,  to  break  through  every  restraint  and  observ- 
ance, which  I  knew  to  be  maintained  in  genteel  life  ;  but  this  seemed 
an  unattainable  wish.  Her  governess,  it  is  true,  was  frequently  alon^, 
and  sometimes  leading  the  way  to  solitary  rambles ;  yet  I  could  not 
sum  up  resolution  to  break  my  passion  to  any  but  its  object — and  for- 
tunately it  so  happened.  At  length,  to  my  utter  surprise,  and  to  the 
marvel  of  every  one  at  my  lodgings,  a  letter  arrived  directed  to  roe. 
The  sight  of  my  own  name  struck  me  with  nearly  as  much  trepidation, 
as  the  foot-mark  in  the  sand  struck  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  opened  it  as 
if  it  were  a  summons  from  the  other  world,  and  read,  in  the  presence' 
of  the  staring  inmates ;  *  Dear  Sir,' — ^I  could  go  no  further'  till  I 
explored  the  author  of  so  endearing  an  address  ;  and  on  turning  over, 
to  my  delight  I  decyphered,  through  the  film  in  my  eyes,  Zenobia 
Freeling,  the  surname  of  my  adored.  To  the  hopes  and  queries  of 
those  around  me  I  answered,  that  nothing  was  the  matter;  and  away 
I  huddled  to  con  over,  in  privacy,  this  first  conomunication  from  the 
world.  It  was  a  very  well  written  letter  (I  am  only  surprised  that  I 
ever  should  forget  it,  I  perused  it  so  often).  The  terms  in  which  it 
was  couched,  were  well  weighed ;  moderately  assuming  that  it  must 
be  the  wish  of  both,  to  have  some  further  knowledge  of  each  other ; 
regretting  the  strictness  of  propriety ;  and  suggesting,  that  if  I  could 

obtain  a  card  for  Mrs.  A 's  assembly,  we  might  there  commence 

an  acquaintance,  that  would  lead  to  visiting  terms^  and  subsequent 
intimacy." 

5^  Few  persons  can  be  in  a  situation  to  appreciate  my  gratitude  to 
this  fair  correspondent,  who  was  the  only  being  on  earth  interested 
about  mc,  and  that  not  slightly,  for  she  had  evidently  pushed  her  inqui- 
ries to  some  length.  1  durst  not  express  my  transport|  Je  her  through' 
the  same  channel,  for  fear  of  miscarriage:  all  I  could -ifcjW&s  to  plan 
some  mode  of  keeping  this  novel  assignation.  There  could  be  but  one 
way  of  doing  it ;  this  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  incident  in  ^  Granby,** 
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and  was,  to  procure  admittance  to  Mrs.  A *8  by  mistake^  and 

trust  to  impudence  for  facing  it  out.  During  the  whole  interim  I  had' 
quaking  fits,  that  nearly  unhinged  me  for  the  trial,  notwithstanding 
the  rehearsals  I  made  in  full  dress :  these  were  about  as  effectual  as 
those  preparations  for  death,  which  the  Carthusians  made,  by  lying 
once  a  month  in  their  coffins,  and  having  the  extreme  unction  adminiS" 
tered  to  them.  1  quite  failed  in  conceiving  my  part,  and  the  evening 
arrived  before  I  was  at  all  prepared  for  the  performance. 

"  I  did  very  well,  however,  till  I  got  to  the  stairhead,  except  that  I 
thrust  my  hat  and  coat  upon  Lord  Vagrant,  who  was  waiting  for  his 
own  to  be  off  to  Lady  Cramton's,  as  I  heard  him  say,  while  I  ascended; 
A  footman  followed  me  to  the  spot,  where  I  was  preparing  to  address 
the  hostess,  as  I  saw  others  do,  and  demanded  what  name  be  should 
announce.  I  had  strangely  escaped  this  challenge  below,  and  wbaf^ 
was  equally  awkward,  had  forgotten  to  pay  my  coach-hire,  as  I  now 
learnt.  Feeling,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  retrieving  these  variooi 
fauX'pas  by  a  coup-de^main^  I  desired  the  fellow,  authoritatively 
enough,  to  detain  my  coach,  as  I  should  require  it  to  take  me  pre- 
sently to  Lady  CramtorCs,  I  deny  that  commanding  impudence  is 
exclusively  an  attainment  of  fashionable  standing,  for  1  jumped  at 
once  into  such  an  unabashed  tone  of  authority,  that  even  Mrs.  A  ■  ■' 
was  deceived,  and  genteely  simpered  out,  *  Mr.  Wagner's  friend,  \ 
suppose  ?'  to  which  I  bowed.  She  then  politely  regretted,  that  Lady" 
Cramton's  rout  should  have  such  attractions  as  to  draw  me  away  so- 
soon.  *  We  shall  have  Cocchilichi,and  the  incomparable  Giochelli,  as 
soon  as  Signora  Pot^ti's  concert  is  over.*  *  Cockaleaky  and  Joe- 
Kelly  r  exclaimed  I,  *  the  two  most  delightful  singers  in  the  world  ! 
I  must  positively  endeavour  to  return  to  you  ;  but  then,t?(m«  enfendeZf 
form  requires  that  I  should  drop  in  at  Lady  C.'s  for  an  hour  or  so, 
when  I  have  taken  a  peep  at  your  mondeJ  *  Do  so,'  said  she,  *  Mr. 
Wagner  is  not  yet  come,  but  iio  doubt  you  will  be  en  pays  de  connai^^ 
sance*  I  passed  on  into  a  scene  entirely  new  to  me,  quite  satisfied 
that  I  had  hitherto  mistaken  my  forte ^  misled  by  Goldsmith's  roaxim^ 
upon  the  opposite  success  of  a  modest  and  an  impudent  man's  affecting^ 
each  other's  attribute.  There  was  wo  time  for  analyzing,  for  I  was 
now  a  spy  in  the  camp,  and  it  behoved  me  to  screw  every  faculty  to 
keep  up  consistency.  I  meant  to  shy  the  hostess  as  long  as  I  staid, 
for  fear  of  being  confronted  with  Mr.  Wagner,  whom  I  dreaded-  more 
than  a  Bow-street  officer.  My  overdone  supercilious  n(mchalancB 
drew  forth  many  a  *  who  is  that,'  as  I  glided  on.  When  the  quadrilles' 
commenced,  I  escaped  attention  among  the  crowd  of  lookers-on,  and 
with  ears  braced  to  concert  tension,  listened  to  every  audible  buzz 
around  me.  I  just  caught  the  formal  sentence  for  engaging  a  partner, 
and  resolved  upon  that  method  of  opening  my  attack  upon  Zenobia 
Freeling.  The  critical  moment  of  meeting  arrived,  and  I  perceived  a 
sort  of  confusion  in  her  face,  which  f  construed  into  the  flush  of  plea- 
sure. It  was  in  an  angle,  on  the  bounds  of  the  dancers'  ring,  that  1 
discovered  her,  and  the  place  was  suited  for  ray  first  lesson  in  the  voca-* 
bulary  of  politeness.  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  answer  would  be,  *  shall 
feel  great  pleasure,'  with  a  curtsey,  as  if  it  had  been  printed  in  a 
grammar  dialogue.  No.  1 ;  but  I  w^  cruelly  put  out  by  her  answenn^ 
from  another  chapter,  without  resentment,  however^  *  You  must  be' 
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very  well  awftre,  Sir,  that  the  usages  6f  good  society  do  not  permit  me 
to  look  upon  your  request  in  any  light  but  as  a  breach  of  respect ; 
still,  I  hope  that  no  guest  of  Mrs.  A— — 's  would  premeditatedly  offer 
a  rudeness  to  a  friend  of  hers.'  It  was  spoken  in  that  low,  dubious 
tone,  that  implied  in  the  speaker's  mind  a  degree  of  justification  in 
the  conduct  she  arraigned ;  and  after  what  had  passed,  letter  and  all, 
she  would  have  appeared  hatefully  insincere  if  she  refused  to  concede 
80  much.  .  Slight  as  was  the  censure  conveyed,  it  overwhelmed  me 
with  shame  and  mortification ;  for  I  anticipated  nothing  but  mutual 
understanding  and  advances.  She  noticed  my  confusion,  and  looked 
as  if  she  granted  liberty  to  explain  the  solecism  in  my  behaviour,  f 
urged  pointedly,  *  that  I  was  not  aware  of  any  want  of  respect  whiifh 
the  usages  of  good  society  attached  to  my  proceeding  ;  but  it  was  very 
possible,  as  I  was  quite  a  novice  in  this  sphere,  and,  indeed,  had  been 
forced  into  it  against  my  will ;  still,  the  very  circumstance  of  meetiiig 
me  there,  ought  to  be  the  strongest  assurance  to  Miss  Freeling,  that  I 
intended  no  rudeness  to  her' 

"  I  spoke  this  in  so  significant  a  manner,  that  she  called  upon  mfe 
to  explain,  why  ahe  should  be  exempted  from  putting  constructions, 
which  all  persons  of  good-breeding  would  put  upon  my  action,  and 
still  more  upon  my  apology. 

"  I  felt  unfit  to  bandy  words  with  a  lady  who  could  riddle  it  so 
gracefully,  and  simply  replied,  that  her  letter  must  be  my  excuse  for 
any  transgression  of  propriety  into  which  I  might  fall,  by  endeavourlnff 
to  comply  with  its  intimations.  A  moment  of  silence  ensued,  in  which 
she  appeared  to  be  pondering  upou  my  words ;  she  then  said,  encou* 
ragingly,  'that  she  was  sure  1  was,  at  least,  too  honourable  to  exculpate 
myself,  by  reliance  on  a  pretended  letter  from  her ;  but  that  if  there 
was  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  existence,  it  must  be  the  production  of 
some  vulgar  jester,  who  had  taken  a  very  unwarrantable  liberty 
with  her  name.'  During  this  part  of  the  dialogue  I  fumbled  fbr 
the  letter,  and  luckily  produced  it  from  its  deposit  in  my  bosom.  S,h0 
condescended  to  accept  it,  and  retired  to  a  seat  in  the  corner  to  exa- 
mine it.  Smile  after  smile  bedecked  her  countenance,  as  she  skinfimed 
it  over,  when  she  rose  with  less  of  dignity  in  her  air,  and  told  me  tha$ 
the  letter  was  a  full  justification  of  my  conduct,  though  she  had  not 
written  it,  but  the  writer  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  waiting,  no  doubt, 
to  do  the  honours  of  my  reception.  Her  arch  manner  dispelled  th^ 
whole  train  of  stupid  errors  under  which  T  had  laboured,  as  to  the 
ogling  of  the  governess,  and  we  both  simultaneously  broke  into  laugh* 
ter  at  the. newness  of  my  discovery.  1  begged  pardon  for  any  breach 
of  decorum,  but  was  not  such  a  traitor  to  sincerity,  as  to  excuse  myself, 
for  having  imputed  the  possibility  of  such  a  letter  to  her.  As  we  were 
now  in  a  confessional  nook,  I  told  her,  that  whatever  pleasure  the  letter 
bad  procured  me,  I  had  hazarded  no  less  to  obtain  it,  than  the  danger 
of  a  very  perplexing  scrape.  Upon  learning  what  it  was,  shd 
observed,  ^  I  have  not  then  even  the  plea  of  your  acquaintance  with 

Mrs.  A ,  to  palliate  my  conversing  with  a  stranger ;  however,  th^ 

danger  you  apprehend  is  of  no  account,  as  assuredly  your  inviter  will 
seeare  you  a  good  footing  with  the  lady  of  the  hquse— <-bat  then  yoa 
mast^askh^r  to  dance.' 
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"  *  I  have  hut  one  ohjection/  ansirered  I,  *  and  that  is,  I  nevtt 
danced  in  my  life.' 

"  *  No !  and  why  did  you  ask  me  then  1  hut  I  suppose/  continued 
she,  *  your  devotion  to  the  Muses  prevented  your  acquiring  that  inaig- 
nificant  accomplishment.' 

"  I  answered  this  common  place,  hy  avowing  that  I  preferred  study 
or  converse,  to  hopping  about  in  the  line  of  beauty.'  She  then  drOpt 
me  a  curtsey,  and  left  me  unsatisfied  as  to  the  progress  I  had  macle 
In  her  acquaintance. 

«  I  balanced  my  measures,  before  advancing  to  the  real  Zenohia. 
Would  it  he  encouraging  the  illusion  of  the  poor  lady,  to  show  com- 
pliance with  her  mandates  ?  But,  la !  what  trifling  could  there  he 
with  the  feelings  of  a  dame  of  forty?  She  had  a  right,  certe8,to 
help  me  safely  out  of  this  exploit,  if  not  to  procure  me  the  fruits  which 
my  enterprize  deserved.  All  things  weighed,  I  presented  myself  to  the 
longing  eyes  of  Zenohia.  She  started  on  my  advancing  from  the  inner 
room.  I  bowed  ;  she  inclined.  I  offered  to  sit — she  made  room  on 
the  couch.  I  then  commenced  briskly  the  attack,  as  a  man  of  gallan- 
try might  have  done,  hy  remarking,  that  the  place  was  exceedingly 
bot.  She  answered  with  equal  spirit,  that  the  heat  was  caused  hy  the 
thit>ng.  And  thus  we  were  at  it,  ding  dong,  in  two  seconds,  plunging 
overhead  into  a  warm  and  animated  discourse. 

^^  After  heing  both  melted  into  conformity  upon  all  those  interesting 
points — the  weather,  town,  and  last  novel,  I  ventured,  in  a  parenthesis^ 
to  touch  upon  her  letter,  as  a  thing  of  no  moment,  and  hinted  the  un- 
important circumstance  of  its  having  led  me  to  intrude,  where  I  had 
no  right  to  come. 

"<What!*  said  she,  in  alarm,  *have  you  not  been  introduced  to 
Mrs.  A.  ?' 

"  *  No  !'  replied  I,  in  pococurante  style,  *  but  it  does  not  signify,  it 
will  do  another  time.  I  helieve  she  takes  me  for  somebody  else,  hnt  it 
is  no  consequence.' 

<* '  Oh !  hut  indeed  it  is,'  said  she,  ^  you  could  never  he  admitted  to 
our  house,  hut  as  an  acquaintance  of  hers.  I  must  introduce  you  to 
her  as  a  friend  of  mine,  and  then  to  Miss  Freeling ;  after  which  you  may 
get  cards  for  our  next  party.' 

"  I  offered  my  arm  to  the  good  creature,  who  actually  introduced  inef 
in  style ;  first  to  the  hostess,  as  a  friend  of  her  own,  and  then  to  her 
^leve,  as  a  friend  of  the  hostess.  To  the  latter  I  persisted  in  the 
farce  of  going  to  Lady  Cramton*6,  and  took  leave  of  this  multitude  of 
converts  to  my  acquaintance,  promising  to  return  in  an  hour. 

'^  I  drove  about  in  the  highest  exultation  during  that  space.  To  he 
sure  I  had  acted  a  very  son*y  imposture ;  but  what  injustice  had  the 
whole  world  not  committed,  in  excepting  against  my  society,  on  no 
grounds  but  the  want  of  a  silly  passport,  a  simple  countersign,  which 
it  scarce  could  be  crime  to  evade  hy  ingenuity,  when  no  evil  design 
was  meditated.  Somehow  I  reconciled  it  to  my  conscience,  and  returned 

to  Mrs.  A ^*s.     She  informed  me,  that  my  friend,  Wagner,  was 

just  gone  off  to  seek  me  at  the  other  assembly  (there  I  wished  him  for 
the  night)  ;  and  added,  that  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  the  hon- 
our of  so  engaging  a  writer's  company  (meaning  Hafiz)  till  Miss  Free- 
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ling  informed  her  of  my  claims  ;  hoped  frequently  to  have  me  at  her 
parties,  and  then  whisked  off  into  a  literary  topic,  hefore  I  could  admit 
or  disclaim  the  honours  heaped  upon  me  ;  indeed  it  would  have  been 
base  compromise  of  an  ally  to  do  so,  without  consulting  her.  I  quite 
charmed  (charmed  was  the  word)  Mrs.  A.  with  my  sentiments>  and 
then  I  posted  off  to  charm  another  of  them." 

We  have  now  got  this  recluse  fairly  into  the  throng,  and  shall  stini 
up  his  narrative  in  our  own  words.  The  young  lady  was  interested  In 
his  sketch  of  himself,  which  came  in  without  violence,  among  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  his  rash  adventure.  It  is  probable,  that  his  account 
was  mixed  up  with  touches,  that  confirmed  the  impressions  which  th^ 
lover's  creed  originates  from  the  eyes,  face,  and  outward  mien.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  she  was  too  high-minded  to  withdraw  from  him,  as  an 
isolated  and  helpless  stranger,  that  countenance  vouchsafed  to  him,  ai 
a  much-courted  ambulating  poet  of  the  park.  Poverty  only  heightened 
the  romance  ;  and  but  for  one  little  trifle,  would  have  raised  the  dig* 
nity  of  his  profession  ;  that  trifle  was,  his  disclaimer.of  the  pretentions 
assigned  to  him.  We  wonder  at  his  encountering  the  risk  of  tbJ4 
renunciation,  when  the  chance  of  detection  was*  so  small.  It  sboti^f- 
hi&  ignorance  of  life,  otherwise  he  would  have  known  how  common  5i 
ie  to  appropriate  such  waifs  of  reputation.  But  weihe  more  admire 
her,  for  acquiescing  in  the  overthrow  of  her  hypothesis,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  everter.  Nor  can  we  strongly  condemn  her,  for  not  unde- 
ceiving those  who  had  been  lured  into  the  same  belief  by  h^r  proof s. 
Her  maintaining  any  mystery  or  collusion  with  an  engaging  stranger^ 
was  no  doubt  highly  reprehensible ;  and  were  we  disposed  to  be  eeiri-*^ 
ously  angry  with  young  ladies,  for  practising  any  little  contraband  art 
or  coquetry,  when  so  much  of  the  licensed  commodity  is  sanctioned 
by  the  statutes  and  sections  of  our  most  immaculate  code  of  propriety, 
we  should  comment  with  due  force,  upon  her  having  evaded  auricular 
confession  to  her  governess.  By  such  misprision,  Fitz-Henry  waS: 
smuggled  into  her  father's  house,  with  the  regular  marks  of  lega<^ 
lity  upon  him,  in  hopes  of  being  turned  to  good  account  by  his 
importer. 

It  was  only  a  retrieval  of  his  niaiserie,  to  get  up  a  few  soft]}et3  to 
temper  the  lady's  disappointment,  and  to  vindicate  her  physiognomi** 
cal  acutenese.  The  black  and  leafless  trees  in  front  of  herwintei* 
residence,  began  "  to  look  green  again  in  song,"  atid  the  very  stuokv 
tit  of  the  street  was  balm.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  he  had  as  much 
eause  for  inspiratioti  as  ever  man  had,  in  the  transition  from  gloom^- 
solitude,  and  despondence,  to  hope,  love,  and  social  enjoyments.  He 
became  in  time  a  poet  of  reputation  among  a  large  circle  of  the  amis  de 
la  maison,  and  drew  not  only  emolument  as  a  shareholder  in  the  mines 
of  Parnassus,  but  was  courted  by  some  of  his  lofty  connexions,  who 
professed  themselves  the  patrons  of  ^^»««^,  meaning  thereby,  fortanfrte 
emergence  from  obscurity.  The  governess,  who  had  raised  him  from 
its  deep  well,  descended,  like  the  wolf,  in  the  alternating  bucket,  sink- 
ing lower  and  lower,  till  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes  \  and  by 
marriage  with  her  e/^D^,  consigned  the  ambitions  Zen^bia  te  perpeltlal 
subordination  in  the  family. 
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THE  GONDOLA.* 

This  is  one  of  those  publications  that  will  be  attended  with  loss  to 
all  parties — loss  of  temper  to  the  author,  loss  of  money  to  the 
publisher,  and  loss  of  time  to  the  public.  The  latter  party,  we  suspect, 
will  suffer  least ;  the  fraction  of  time  which  the  readers,  entitled  to 
be  called  the  public,  will  bestow  upon  the  Gondola,  is  very  smalL 
The  author  is  a  smart,  clever  writer ;  and  having  succeeded  in  two 
or  three  sketches,  straightway  proceeds  to  substantiate  his  claim  to 
authorship,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume.  There  are  two  very 
happy  hits  in  the  Gondola — the  rest  is  all  leather  and  prunella,  which 
may  serve  for  the  present  to  bolster  up  the  author's  quality  as  author, 
but  which  must  quickly  pass  away  from  its  actual  form,  to  serve  those 
ulterior  ends  for  which  so  many  works  appear,  from  their  rapid  pas- 
sage through  the  transitory  state  of  book,  to  be  as  it  were  immediately 
destined.  The  «a/e/pij9er  of  the  retail  dealer,  we  fear,  must  quickly 
soil  the  fair  leaves  of  the  Gondola.  One  very  clever  piece  of  narrative 
— worthy  of  Goldsmith  and  better  times — we  must  snatch  from  the 
greasy  fate  which  awaits  all  the  rest  of  the  volume,  save,  perhaps,  the 
Sketch  of  Bitton.  The  Confessions  of  a  Lover  is  in  truth  the  history 
of  a  pick-pocket,  which  the  author  has  sketched  with  an  airy  pencil. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  LOVER. 

"  Fair  ladies,  do  not  let  this  heading  startle  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  kiss  and  tell.  I 
have  '  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts ;'  of  which  you  may  be  fully  convinced  if  yoa  will 
condescend  (as  the  tradesmen  say)  to  favour  me  with  your  orders — 

'  1  have  a  tongue  that  scorns  to  speak  * 

Of  her  poor  master's  bliss. 
And  clings  in  silence  to  his  cheek — 
Mute  witness  of  a  kiss.' 

**  My  object  is  of  u  nobler  nature.  I  wish,  in  these  my  confessions,  to  stand  up  as 
a  beacon-lover,  to  warn  those  who  are  entering  upon  the  sea  of  life  tliat  there  are 
rocks  a-head — ^rocks  on  which  my  little  bark  of  iove  has  split,  and  against  which  they 
must  be  upon  their  guard>.  I  have,  at  least,  experience  to  guide  me ;  and  ezperience 
in  amatory  matters  goes  a  great  way.  My  birth,  parentage,  and  education  can  be  of 
no  consequence  to  azfy  one,  and,  therefore,  1  mt^  as  well  state  them.  Be  it  known,' 
then,  that  I  was  bom  in  the  year  1797 ;  that  my  father  was  a  celebrated  man,  who 
bore  away  the  palm  from  all  competitors  in  the  making  of  that  necessary  article  called 
breeches,  and  that  my  mother  was  equally  celebrated  for  wearing  them — ^bat  only  to 
patronize  her  husband's  trade,  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  for  a  milder  Woman,  excepting 
always  when  she  had  taken  a  little  too  much,  never  breathed.  Of  my  education, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak,  considering  the  wonderful  progress  I 
made ;  but  still  I  must  say  that  the  parish  certainly  did  their  best  for  me,  and  1  must 
as  candidly  acknowledge  that  they  never  had  a  cleverer  boy  in  their  school.  Reading, 
I  allow,  was  not  my  forte,  but  I  was  absolute  at  ring-iawm  Writing  was  well  enough 
whilst  left  to  my  pot-hooks,  but  the  hangers  (hang  'em !)  disturbed  me  :  yet  this 
was  no  wonder — I  was  an  honest,  straight-forward  lad,  and  did  not  like  swerving 
from  a  direct  line.  In  arithmetic  I  made  great  advances  :  the  worst  of  it  was,  we  had 
a  very  ignorant  teacher,  who  asked  me  how  many  eight  times  twelve  made,  and 
Ij  of  course,  answered,  two  hundred  and  four,  whioh  I  know  was  right ;  he,  however, 
was  obstinate,  and,  I  have  reason  to  think,  jealous,  as  I  became  first  boy  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  class ;  but,  with  all  his  spite,  he  could  not  get  any  one  to  match  me  at 
dumps.     Of  this  enough. 

''  My  father  and  mother,  somehow  or  other,  did  not  attend  to  business,  and  wished 
to  travel.  The  English  government  hearing  this,  would  by  no  means  allow  them  to 
travel  at  their  own  expense,  and  voluntarily  came  forward,  on  account  of  my  father's 
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celebrity,  to  defray  their  passage  to -. —  I  forget  tlie  name  of  the  place,  but  it  was, 

some  Bay  at  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  I  was  left  in  the  care  of  my  aunt 
Sarah,  a  very  virtuous  but  extremely  passionate  woman.  I  was  then  fifteen,  and 
from  that  time  may  my  love-adventures  be  dated.  My  aunt  always  expressed  her 
dislike  to  see  lazy  he-creatures  about  a  house,  and  so  she  had  only  a  girl  to  look  after 
her  domestic  affairs.  Now  Susan,  who  was  about  a  year  older  than  myself,  had  a 
Tery  proper  and  laudable  curiosity  about  things  in  general,  which  my  aunt,  however, 
by  no  means  approved  of ;  but,  as  it  appeared  to  me  praiseworthy,  I  encouraged  it'. 
The  fact  is,  we  were  admirably  matched,  for  she  would  even  leave  her  work  t6 
listen  to  a  secret ;  and  I,  at  that  time,  for  the  soul  of  me,  could  not  keep  one.  This 
was  attributable  entirely  to  my  youthful  purity  of  principle,  because  I  always  argued 
with  myself  thus : — *  If  you  have  a  good  secret,  Ned,  tell  it ;  for  it  would  be  selfish 
indeed  to  confine  good  to  your  own  bosom :  if  you  have  a  bad  one,  tell  it,  for  the 
sooner  you  get  rid  of  evil  the  better.'  As  aunt  Sarah  thought  it  did  not  become 
me  to  be  familiar  with  her  domestic,  Susan  and  I  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
stratagem;  and,  when  I  had  any  little  thing  to  disclose,  I  used  to  wait  until  I 
conjectured  my  aunt  was  asleep,  and  then  creep  up  stairs  to  Susan's  room.  This 
occurred  very  frequently,  till,  one  night,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  my  aunt,  by 
some  accident,  heard  me,  and  came  into  the  chamber.  In  vain  Susan  protested 
she  never  knew  1  was  in  the  room  ;  in  vain  I  pretended  to  be  walking  in  my  ftleep, 
aunt  Sarah  was  inexorable.  She  gave  my  head  an  admonitory  tap  with  the  poker, 
and  turned  poor  Susan  into  the  street.  This  holds  out  an  admirable  moral  lesson 
to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  it  teaches  them  by  all  means  to  avoid  tilling  or 
hearing  secrets  until  they  are  quite  sure  that  their  aunts  or  guardians  are  safely 
snoring.  I  was  very  sorry  for  Susan — and  so  I  was  for  my  head,  but,  as  my  aunt 
behaved  pretty  well  to  me  afterwards,  I  thought  it  only  grateful  to  remain  with  her 
until  some  opportunity  of  bettering  my  condition  should  occur.  When  I  had  nothing 
to  do  at  home,  it  was  my  custom  to  stroll  about  the  more  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
the  metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  gentlemen  of  the  danger  they  incurred  by 
letting  the  ends  of  their  silk  handkerchiefs  dangle  from  their  coat-pockets ;  but, 
seeing  that  this  did  not  reform  them,  and  that  they  continued  as  careless  as  before,  I 
resolved  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  abstracting  these  tempting  baits 
whenever  I  saw  them  thus  exposed.  Example,  thought  I,  is  better  than  precept ; 
and  these  demoralizers  shall  find  that,  to  indulge  in  the  miserable  vanity  of  exhibiting 
a  silk  handkerchief,  they  shall  not  be  suffered  to  tempt  the  poor  and  hungry  to 
commit  sin,  and  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  steal.  I  looked  upon  this  occupation  as 
a  pubhc  duty,  and,  like  a  true  patriot,  sought  no  other  reward  than  the  applause 
of  my  own  conscience.  My  scheme  for  the  prevention  of  crime  succeeded  admirably 
in  those  places  which  I  most  frequented,  where  not  a  handkerchief  was  to  be  seen 
after  a  little  time,  every  man  appearing  to  have  an  eye  to  his  neighbour's  hand 
and  his  own  pocket. 

**  Carelessness  of  any  sort  I  detested,  and  always  felt  determined  to  punish  it.  One 
day,  as  I  was  sauntering  along  Piccadilly,  a  gentleman,  on  a  handsome  bay  mare, 
seeing,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  an  honest-looking  gentlemanly  young  man,  requested  me, 
very  politely,  to  walk  her  up  and  down,  whilst  he  went  into  a  shop  to  make  a 
purchase.  I  was  always  too  good-natured  to  refuse  granting  a  favour,  even  when  I 
expected  to  be  paid  for  it,  so  instantly  took  the  bridle,  and  led  the  mare  to  the 
comer  of  Sackville-street,  where  a  thought  suddenly  struck  me.  *  This-  gentleman,* 
said  I  to  myself,  '  will  lose  his  mare,  if  he  don't  mind  what  he  is  about ;  for  it  isn't 
every  one  who  would  be  content  to  walk  her  up  and  down  without  getting  on  he^ 
back,  and,  when  once  there,  it  must  be  impossible  to  answer  for  the  consequences,' 
In  short,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  sure  to  lose  the  mare  some  day  or  other, 
if  not  something  of  more  value,  through  his  confidence  in  strangers,  and  that  it 
would  be  doing  him  a  real  service  were  I  to  mount  her  myself  and  ride  off;  for  I  felt 
assured  that  a  man  who  would  leave  his  mare  with  a  person  he  knew  notliing  of, 
would  be  very  likely  to  trust  his  whole  fortune 'to  an  acquaintance;  and  I  was 
determined,  by  making  him  experience  a  trifling  loss,  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  and 
save  him  from  the  pang  of  having,  by  his  own  imprudence,  reduced  his  wife  and 
family  (if  he  happened  to  possess  them)  to  beggary  and  des[}air.  I  never  did  any 
thing  yet  without  having  a  good  object  in  view,  and  it  is  this  consoling  reflection  that 
has.  cheered  me,  when  others,  who  cwild  not  enter  into  my  feelings,  considered 
that  I  was  committing  a  bad  action.  Such  are  the  judgments  of  your  mindless  men  ; 
but,  thank  my  stars !  I  value  them  not  a  rush.  As  soon  as  the  certainty  that  I 
might  benefit  a  fellowcreature  flashed  across  me,  I  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and 
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walked  the  mare,  carelessly,  as  far  as  Brewer-street,  where  I  turned  abort  roond, 
and  trotted  her  in  good  style.  I  rode  directly  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  whQ 
always  had  so  much  confidence  in  my  honour  that  he  never  refused  taking  any  thing  I 
brought  him,  and  exchanged  the  mare  for  271.  which  made  my  conscience  perfectly 
easy,  as  I  had  heard,  from  a  child,  that  exchange  is  no  robbery.  Having  bought  ft 
new  suit  of  clothes,  I  remained  at  home  for  a  fortnight  after .  this,  not  wishing  t^ 
appear  vain  by  sporting  them  whilst  the  gloss  was  on  -,  and,  at  last,  when  I  did  go 
out,  I  found  that  my  predilection  for  Piccadilly  had  quite  worn  off,  and  that  the  Sttandv 
which  I  used  to  think  very  little  of,  bad  supplanted  it  in  my  afections.  I  left  my 
aunt's  without  saying  a  word,  as  I  wished  to  save  her  the  pain  of  bidding  adieu, 
and  took  ready -furnished  lodgings  in  Cecil-street,  where  I  passed  myself  off  a«  |i 
young  military  ofiicer  of  fortune.  This  I  considered  a  piece  of  justice  that  eveiy  nuw 
should  pay  to  his  own  feelings,  for  is  it  not  proverbial  that  self-degradation  i# 
despicable?  and  must  it  not  then  be  evident  that  self-exaltation  is  praiseworthy? 
Assuredly.  During  the  last  fortnight  I  passed  at  my  aunt's,  1  cherished  a  pair  of 
inoustachios,  which,  with  a  military  frock-coat  and  gilt  spurs,  settled  the  business  9% 
once  ;  and  I  honestly  confess  that  these  auxiliaries  of  an  officer  never,  perhapsy  had 
an  opportunity  of  appearing  to  such  advantage  before  ;  for  although,  as  you  perceive, 
I  am  rather  short.  Nature  certainly  has  striven  her  utmost  *'  to  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man,"  by  making  me  nearly  as  broad  as  I  am  long.  My  face,  too,  is 
naturally  so  engaging  and  well-formed,  tbat  even  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox, 
wliich  have  left  the  deepest  proofs  of  their  attack,  could  not  e^ace  its  beauty.  But 
I  will  sjiy  no  more  on  this  bead,  lest  it  should  be  mistaken  for  vanity.  I  had  only 
been  in  my  lodgings  two  days,  when  I  perceived  a  lady  of  very  captivating  appearfutcf 
at  an  opposite  window,  reading,  and  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  her.  After  a  time,  she  raised  her  eyes,  perceived  me,  and,  suf^ised 
with  blushes,  retired  to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment.  That  day  I  saw  no 
more  of  her ;  but  the  next  morning  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  in  dishabille,  ai^d 
was  more  enraptured  than  ever.  Two  carriages  stopped  before  the  door  during  the 
rooming.  *  She  is  rich,'  I  exclaimed  ;  and  my  love  knew  no  bounds.  By  degrees.  I 
found  she  looked  graciously  upon  me,  and  at  last  smiled — actually  simkd.  'Ho I 
ho !'  thought  T,  *  the  game  is  my  own,  if  played  properly ;'  and  then  ventured 
a  nod.  It  was  returned — as  I  am  a  Christian  nian  it  was.  And  now  I  set  abo«| 
bribing  a  servant,  who  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  some  verses  which  t  had 
popied  from  an  old  magazine,  but  which  I  passed  off  as  my  own,  at  the  same  time 
making  suitable  apologies  for  their  being  so  indifferent.  The  following  day  slie  gav^ 
me  oue  of  her  best  smiles,  and,  thus  encouraged,  I  ventured  to  solicit  an  interview, 
which  after  many  excuses  she  granted.  I  found  her  very  condescending,  although  she 
spoke  of  the  Duke  this,  my  Lord  that,  and  Counts  and  Countesses  with  whom  die  WM 
intimately  acquainted  ;  but  had  not  been  with  her  more  than  half  an  hoar,  wbea 

Captain  K was  announced.     I  had  no  time  to  withdraw,  and  so  screwed  up  my 

courage,  and  was  introduced  to  him  as  Lieutenant  Tbomton.  He  looked  at  me 
intently,  which  I  have  no  doubt  proceeded  from  admiration  ;  and,  bowing  respectfully, 
sat  down  and  conversed  apart,  in  a  whisper,  w4th  the  lady,  who,  however,  coold 
:|[iot  conceal  the  interest  she  took  in  me,  for  she  turned  every  now  and  then  to  steal 
a  side-glance,  which,  I  need  not  say,  was  returned  most  tenderly.  I  conjectured 
he  was  telling  her  some  ludicrous  story,  for  they  both  laughed  very  much,  and  looked 
at  me  more  than  ever,  so  I  laughed  too,  but  at  w^hat,  I  knew  no  more  than  tl^e  dead* 
The  conversation,  at  length,  became  general,  and  I  was  exceedingly  witty^  for  they 
laughed  immoderately  at  every  thing  I  said. 

'*  On  a  sudden,  the  captain  exclaimed,  *  Oh !  Maria,  knowing  you  are  iond  of 
poetry,  I  copied  a  few  verses  from  a  book  that  I  met  with  to-day,  which  I  think  wDt 
please  you/  then  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he  handed  her  a  paper,  which  sh^ 
began  to  read.  'Ah.!'  thought!,  'if  these  verses  are  better  than  mine,  I'll  eat 
them.'  When  she  had  perused  the  lines,  I  a$ked,  in  the  politest  terms,  whether  I 
might  be  allowed  to  see  them ;  determined,  in  n(iy  own  mind,  not  to  spare  thei^. 
Graciously  smOin^,  she  gave  the  paper  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  preparing  a  critical 
face  for  the  occasion,  when  my  eye  rested  upon, 

'  If  art  could  ever  lend  a  charm 
To  her  whom  Nature  made  so  fair, — * 
and  I  immedifitely  recognised  my  own  adopted,  but  ungrateful  maganne-verses.    I 
i^ever  was  much  accustomed  to  blushing,  so  I  returned  the  accursed  Bathrpost  riieet, 
andvchanged  the  conversation,  but  I  was  not  near  so  droll  as  I  had  been  before.  J«8t> 
however,  as  I  was  recovering  my  spirits,    tike  captain  asked  me,   in  a  eareles* 
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manner,  to-  what  regiment  I  belottged  ?  On  which,  to  make  iJl  certain,  I  Chece 
one  that  I  knew  was  stationed  as  far  off  as  possible,  and  added,  that  I  came  oar 
furlough  from  Calcutta.  '  Well !  this  is  strange,  indeed,'  said  he,  '  for  I  hare  ▼eijr 
lately  arrived  from  the  same  place;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  I  hold  my 
liommission  in  the  identical  regiment  you  hare  just  mentioned.'  This  intelligenco 
would  hare  overwhelmed  a  man  of  weak  roirid ;  but  that  was  not  my  case.  Som« 
would  have  simk  down  with  confusion,  or  blushed  and  stammered  moet  awkwardly ; 
but  what  did  I  do  ?  why  I  took  my  hat,  drew  out  my  handkerchief  carelessly,  badA 
the  lady  and  the  captain  a  good  evening,  and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  th» 
latter  started  up,  gained  the  door  before  me,  locked  it,  and  put  the  k^y  into  hus 
pocket.  This,  I  thought,  was  carrying  matters  a  little  too  far,  amd  tried  vehemently 
to  get  into  a  passion  ;  but  the  gentleness  of  my  nature  opposed  me,  and  I  could  tot 
succeed.  'Kasc&l!'  said  he,  at  the  same  time  seizing  me  by  the  Collar,  'you  may 
ilssume  tbe  dress  of  an  officer,  and  steal  verses  from  a  magazine,  but  I  am  determined 
you  shall  not  steal  my  handkerchief  with  impunity.'  At  tbede  words  my  courage 
nearly  gave  way,  for  that  very  morning,  seeing  the  handkerchief  hang  from  a  pocket* 
■ear  Holbom-bars,  I  could  not  resist  givhug  the  owner  one  of  my  peculiar  leisons,  to 
make  him  more  carefiil  for  the  future ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  my  love-affair  sd 
completely  held  possession  of  my  mind,  that  I  had  forgotten  to  pick  out  the  initials 
at  the  corner.  I  besought  the  captain — I  implored  the  lady — but  in  vain !  altbou^» 
I  am  confident,  she  would  have  got  me  off  if  she  could  ;  and  I  waa  hurried  away 
to  a  {^ace  in  which  I  had  never  been  before,  and  to  which,  I  sincetdy  hope,  I  may 
never  go  again. 

*'  The  sequel  of  this  love-adventure  Was,  that  though  I  explained,  in  tke  clMuTest 
manner,  the  laadable  motive  which  induced  me  to  mtdce  myflelf  master  of  tha 
article  in  question,  the  magistrate,  who  was  a  v^ry  ignorant  man,  took  quite  another, 
and,  I  will  say,  a  ridiculous  view  of  the  case  ;  but  request^  I  might  be  taken  caM 
of,  and  obliged  with  a  private  lodging  for  two  yeats,  "^hich  wad  imme^iat^y  grants, 
and  I  was  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen  (fnends,  I  soppcf^se,  of  the  magiatrata) 
to  a  magnificent  house,  where,  however,  the  roOms  were  small,  and  the  mmiCitre 
was  nothing  to  boast  of. 

"  Here  was  I  left  at  my  ease,  and  although  frequently  pressed  by  peifsona  to  tilko 
a  walk  out  with  them,  I  constantly  refuted,  for  I  had  becomd  quite  domesticated-^H 
sort  of  single  family -man.    At  the  end  of  two  years,  being  particularly  invited  t^ 
take  a  stroll,  I  could  resist  no  longer ;  and  the  gentleman  who  asked  me  seemed 
highly  gratified,  although  he  did  not  bear  me  company.    He  was  fearful,  no  doubt, 
60  much  application  (for  I  read  a  great  deal  at  that  time)  would  injure  my   heftkh. 
Ah !  well !  let  people  say  what  they  will  of  the  world,  there  are  always  some  kmd. 
and  considerate  persons  to  be  found  in  it.     Here  was  a  man  now,  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  me,  and  yet  felt  as  great  an  interest  in  my  welfare  as  if  I  had  been  his 
Own  son.     My  clothes  began  to  look  rather  the  worse  for  wear — my  miKtaofy  coat    ' 
having  lost  an  arm,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  skirt !  but  my  breeched  held  togetbet 
pretty  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  rent  in  the  left  leg,  and  a  larger  ono  ia  the 
seat;  these,  however,  were  trifles.     Having  no  money,  and  not  having  seen' my  aunt 
Sarah  for  a  long  time,  I  thought  it  would  be  only  dhowing  her  proper  respect  if  I 
paid  her  the  first  visit.    To  her,  therefore,  I  went,  and  she  gave  me  a  few  shillings, 
with  which  I  bought  a  fustiaa  jacket.     This  was  not  exactly  a  proper  habiKmi^t 
for  one  of  my  merit  and  genius,   but  I  considered  that  a  gentleman  looks  wdl 
in  any  thing,  and  put  it  on.     I  lived  once  more  at  my  aunt's  house,  and,  bo  doubt, 
should  have  made  my  fortvae,   had  not  another  cursed  love-afiair  stepped  in  and 
prevented  it.    I  happened,  by  mere  chance,  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  a  pretty 
servant  yrenth,  who  lived  with  a  respectable  family  m.  Moatafue-square ;   and  many 
an  agreeable  hour  I  passed  with  her,  in  the  apartment  that  joins  the  area  '^  when, 
oae  nqffat,  (oh!  never  shaB  I  ibrgetit!)  my  dear  Sally's  master  oveihaard  usy  and 
came  dowa  gently.    '  Who  is  this,'  he  cried,  as  he  entered  tbe  room;,  <  amking  sucAf 
a  noise  here  V    Sally  did  not  know  what  to  say  for  a  moment,  biit,  on  the  qt«^on 
being  repeated,  she  drew  wp  the  corner  of  lier  apron  to  a  level  with  het  ehoaWdTr  ind 
red  out,  '  Please  inr,  'tis  my  cwwia  sir— from  the  covatry.'    Her  wtmtet  made 
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mo  mete  ado  than  to  take  a  candle  from  the  table  and  hold  it  before  ^  fs^ce,  which 
he  no  sootier  beheld,  than  he  retorted,  '  Then  yoor  cousin  from  **«  comrtry  is  the 
raaeal  who  stole  my  mare!'  To  de«y  it,  I  felt  "persuaded  wouW  beef  no  avail,  as 
inndceiiaa  airways  sunds  btrt  a  bad  chance  agadnst  prejudice  aad  obidnaey ;  so  I  went 
wWi  a  gaatlsmaa  whoM  lie  sent  fcr,  dwt  every  tlaag  might  be  ietOed  to  the 
setiBiiietiMi  of  b9(h  parties. 
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-  "It  was  about  this  time  that  a  sense  of  filial  love,  which,  I  shame  to  say,  had 
not  been  encouraged  for  many  years,  rose  strong  within  me,  and  I  petitioned  tlie 
government  to  let  me  once  more  behold  the  respected  authors  of  my  existence.  My 
wish  was  instantly  complied  with,  and  what  enhanced  the  value  of  this  acqmeBcMce 
was,  that,  perceiving  my  dress  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  they  kindly  furniahed 
me  with  a  new  suit,  and  shaved  my  head,  to  prevent  my  becoming  sea-sick  on  the 
passage.  The  kindness  I  then  experienced  made  me  a  govemment-maa  to  this 
day.  Not  to  trespass  too  long  on  my  hearers*  patience,  I  shall  pass  over  the  meeting 
with  my  beloved  parents,  which  Was  extremely  affecting,  and  merely  state  that, 
when  I  had  been  abroad  about  seven  years,  a  patriotic  feeling  suddenly  possessed 
me,  and  I  longed  to  revisit  the  shores  of  my  native  country.  I  urged  my  &ther 
and  mother,  with  as  much  eloquence  as  I  was  roaster  of,  to  accompany  me ;  bat  my 
father  said  they  had  a  public  duty  to  fulfil,  and,  under  all  circumstances;  he  would 
abide  by  it.  It  ^*as,  he  added,  the  desire  of  the  ministers  at  home  that  he  should 
remain  for  life  where  he  was,  and  he  conceived  that  he  should  be  unworthy  the  name 
of  Briton  were  he  to  act  contrary  to  their  vdshes. 

**  With  the  greatest  veneration  for  my  father's  patriotism,  and  satisfied  that  it  was 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  I  left  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  began  the 
world  afresh,  resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to  steer jclear  of  love>  which  had  been  the 
only  thing  that  prevented  me  from  making  my  fortune." 

The  ladies  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  this  strange  story — The  old  German 
tucked  in  his  watch-chain — rand  Mr.  Jones  turned  up  his  eyes,  observing,  **  Can  such 
things  be,  and  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud,  without  our  special  wonder  V 

A  loud  laugh,  and  an  explanation  from  the  captain,  put  an  end  to  the  delusion 
respecting  this  self-convicted  felon.  "  Well !  Mr.  Harvey,  that  is  the  best  hoax  I 
have  heard  of  for  many  a  day.  With  your  parish -schooling  and  your  transportation ! 
Were  you  not  educated  at  Oxford  1  And  did  you  ever  see  the  blue  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  before  ?  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  You  lads  from  the  colleges  cannot  speak  as  otben 
speak  :  you  must  take  honest  people  in,  or  have  no  pleasure  for  your  say."  .   . 

Harvey  laughed,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  youngest  of  the  ladies,  Enmia  Barenton,  was  requested  to  favour  the  company 
with  any  little  story  that  she  might  remember.  After  a  few  extremely  becoming 
blushes,  two  hems,  and  one  ha,  she  told  us  a  legend  of  her  native  county, 
(Lincolnshire,)  which  ran  as  follows  in  the  next  chapter. 

We  are  tempted  to  extract  the  other  sketch  of  which  we  have  spoken.. 
The  talent  shown  in  these  two  attempts,  if  they  do  not  induce  the 
reading  world  to  seek  after  the  Gondola,  will  at  least  induce  it  to 
look  favourably  on  any  more  mature  and  considerate  effort  by  the 
same  author.  Everv  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  streets  of  London, 
must  he  well  acquainted  with  the  person  of  Isaac  Bitton,  and  will 
Instantly  recognise  the  truth  and  humour  of  the  following  portrait : — 

'*  Fam*d,  *bove  every  other  grace. 
For  matchless  intrepidity  of  face !" — Churchill, 

.  *'  If,"  said  Mr.  Winnesley,  addressing  himself  to  Banton,  '*  it  hath  been  thy  &te  to 
reside  constantly  in  London,  or  even  to  sojourn  there  for  a  season,  thou  hast,  doubtless, 
perambulated  more  than  once  from  Charing-cross  to  Comhill ;  and,  assuredly,  if  this 
be  the  case,  thou  hast  fallen  upon,  or,  rather,  been  checked  in  thy  progress  by  a  stout, 
ill-favoured  man,  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  dressed  generally  in  a  kind  of  olive- 
brown  coat,  fading  away  by  reason  of  long  servitude,  corded  breeches,  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  made  more  for  use  than  ornament.  He  is,  probably,  about  five  feet  nine 
or  ten  inches  high,  has  a  large  head,  eyes  small  in  proportion,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
o5  twice  the  magnitude  possessed  by  ordinary  men,  and  rivalling  the  coal  in  nigritude ; 
with  ri  tremendous  body  and  thin  legs,  which  give  him  somewhat  the  appearance  that 
1^11  u'  would  present,  supported  by  two  monuments,  gracile  as  that  of  Fish-stieet- 
, .  ®  S**''h  not  out  unaccompanied  ;  for  a  stick,  of  most  excelling  dimensions,  is 
ever  his  attendint.  If  there  were  vitality  and  feeling  in  a  walkingstick,  how  should  I 
conapassionate  th»#  oaken  Leviathan— that  half  tree,  which  is  doomed  to  bear  his 
weight.  He  limps  sB^htly  with  one  leg,  and  looks  seldom  on  the  ground,  for  the  game 
that  he  plays  requires  v^riiance.  Dost  thou  know  him  yet— or  must  I  describe  hhn 
farther?  Hast  thou,  then, never,  in  passing  along  Cheapside,  or  ito  neighbourhood, 
thinking,  perchance,  of  busii^ss  or  pleasure,  or  carelessly  humming  the  h»t  fancy- 
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haunting  air  that  thou  heard'st  at  the  theatre :  hast  thou,  I  say,  nerer  been  suddenly 
arrested — riretted,  as  it  were,  to  the  pavement  on  which  thou  wert  walking,  by  a  pair 
of  dark  eyes  placed  under  the  brows  of  an  unwieldy  and  tawny -skinned  Israelite  1  .Hast 
thou  not  felt  as  if  transformed  into  a  timorous  bird,  and  fascinated  by  the  glances  of  this 
human  rattle-snake — this  homogeneous  basilisk?  If  thou  hast  ever  worn  a  drab' great- 
coat, with  pearl  buttons,  and  cherished  thy  fingers  in  the  loculi,  or  pockets  thereof — if 
thou  hast  ever  placed  thy  hat  knowingly  on  one  side  of  thy  head — ii  ever  the  stones  of 
Comhill  have  told  "  of  thy  whereabout  **  by  the  jingling  of  thy  spurs — if  ever  thou 
hast  called  for  stout  at  the  Rainbow,  or  paia  a  visit  to  the  F.ives'  Court — if  ever  thou 
bast  strutted  in  a  D^inter-cloak  with  massive  gilt  clasps,  or,  when  young,  hast  aped  the 
manner  of  a  man,  thou  hast  not  escaped  him.  I  swear  iti  Men,  be  they  strangers  to 
him,  or  otherwise,  are  his  riches,  his  merchandise  ]  and  he  keeps  a  strict  and  watchful 
eye  upon  his  goods.  London  is  tributary  to  him.  Wherever  he  walks  he  sees  around 
him  the  sources  of  his  profits.  The  public  is  his  banker,  and  he  draws  as  largely  upon 
it  as  he  can.  The  metropolis  to  him  is  an  Eden  ;  and  mankind,  whom  he  delights 
in  stripping,  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  apples  which  he  plucks,  like  those  of 
Hippomenes,  are  golden  ones. 

**  From  what  1  have  said  in  relation  to  his  young  victims,  let  not  the  elderly  gentle- 
men of  the  present  day  be  too  secure  in  their  fost  meridiemy  for  I  once  saw  him  (oh  ! 
how  well  do  I  remember  it!)  touch  his  hat,  which  is  his  usual  mode  of  commencing 
an  attack,  to  one  of.  the  most  sedate,  grave- looking  men  that  I  had  ever  beheld,  as  he 
was  passing  along  Leadenhall -street,  and  moralizing,  for  aught  I  know,  on  the'  follies 
and  vanities  of  this  world.  He  was  above  fifty — could  not  that  deter  the  irreclaimable 
Acquaintance -scraper?  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black — could  not  that  inspire  him 
with  respect  ?  He  wore  powder — had  that  no  influence  on  his  obtrusiveness  ?  Alas  ! 
no ;  all  were  vain  whea  opposed  to  his  importunities  and  unalterable  assurance.  The 
grave  gentleman  returned  the  bow  with  a  slight  and  undecided  inclination  of  the  head  ; 
but  Bitton  was  not  dismayed,  although  I  should  have  thought  that  the  nod  was 
sufficiently  distant  to  "  give  him  papae."  "  How  d'ye  do  sir  V*  said  he,  respectfully. 
The  grave  gentleman  moved  his  lips,  but  looked  surprised,  and  as  if  he  either  wislied 
to  avoid  or  really  did  not  recognize  him.  "  How  d'ye  do,  sir  ?  "  again  asked  the  un- 
blushing Levite ;  then,  putting  his  mouth  close  to  the  ear  of  the  grave  gentleman,  and 
looking  significantly  and  rather  mysteriously,  he  added,  '*  Dersh  to  be  a  mill  ou 
Tueshday,  sir."     "  A  what?  "  ejaculated  the  man  of  powder.    *'  A  prize-fight,  sir; 

between" "Oh!  I  know  nothing  about  prize-fights;"  said  he  of  the  black 

coat,  pettishly  interrupting  him,  and  walking  away  ;  whilst  the  Jew,  without  appearing 
offended  by  his  unceremonious  departure,  or  seeming  conscious  of  his  own  impudence, 
walked  on,  to  hunt  after  more  youthful  and  less  obdurate  patrons. 

*'  He  has  left  the  ring  for  many  years,  but  takes  a  benefit  at  the  Fives'  Court,  every 
season,  in  the  month  of  April ;  and,  in  June  or  July,  he  is  abroad  again,  trying  to  get 
off  his  tickets  to  all  he  meets.  He  occasionally  eihibits,  also,  as  a  conjuror,  and 
teaches  broad-sword,  single-stick,  &c.  &c.  No  argument  is  left  untried  to  induce  you 
to  become  his  pupil,  or  take  a  ticket.  When  he  has  once  drawn  your  attention,  by  his 
loadstone  eye,  he  puts  his  stick  under  one  arm,  and  pulls  out  his  snuff-box,  which  he 
graciously  extends  towards  you,  and  then  come  the  tickets,  which  it  requires  no  little 
share  of  resolution  to  avoid  takine.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  when  he  is  looking  for 
his  prey,  to  shun  him.  I  speak  it  not  from  hearsay.  I  know  it ;  having  been  more 
than  once  "  caught  upon  the  hip  "  by  this  ticket-selling  Shylock.  The  Strand  has 
seen  me  in  his  clutches.  Fleet- street  has  witnessed  my  futile  endeavours  to  free 
myself  from  his  button-holding  fingers.  The  Poultry,  if  it  had  a  tongue,  might  vouch 
for  my  unwilling  capture.  No  blush  steals  across  the  mahogany  threshold  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  no  shame  deters  him  from  prosecuting  his  schemes  of  self-interest.  He  has 
been  a  stranger  to  mauvais-honte  from  his  birth,  and  will  never  be  suspected  of  any 
dealings  with  Dame  Modesty  :  he  has  not  trodden  her  shoes  down  at  heel,  but  has  kept 
at  a  most  reverential  distance ;  the  hem  of  her  garment  has  never  been  gazed  upon  by 
his  penetrating  eye  ;  he  has  never  been  within  gunshot  of  her  veil. 

"  See  him  mount  the  stage  at  the  Court,  and  thou  would'st  wonder  that  a  man  could 
be  found  to  put  on  the  gloves  against  him — ^not  on  account  of  his  sparring,  although 
that  is  anything  but  contemptible — but  his  eye,  fixed  fully  and  determinately  on  his 
adversary,  seems  made  to  intimidate  those  <  who  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man,*' 
but  have  no  wish  to  fight  witli  the  Devil.  See  him  at  his  tricks  of  legerdemain,  at 
which  he  is  right  expert,  and  thou  would'st  conceive  that  an  invisible  Mephistopheles 
were  at  his  side,  assisting  him  in  his  unhallowed  frauds  upon  thy  sight  and  under- 
ttandrag.    Hejs  rich  in  the  lore  of  the  Fancy ;    eloquent  upon  his  own  knowledge  of 
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Urguages;  subUmeupon  the  utea  of'single-Btick.  Milton  is' to  him  toertly  an  old 
Mind  beggsTi  who  could  not  tee  to  face  lua  man  ;  and  Shakspcare  a  deer-itealcr,  who 
aoTer  put  on  the  gloves.  Ask  him  who  are  the  three  greatest  men  that  ever  existed, 
and  he  would  answer,  Rothschild,  Mendosa,  and  himself.  I  have  seen  him  sitting  on 
one  of  the  benches  at  'Change,  eyeing  the  man  of  wealth  with  a  look  near  akin  to 
idolatry.  The  rapture  of  a  Londoner  on  first  viewing  the  ocean,  either  in  tempest  Oi 
in  calm — the  delight  experienced  by  a  lover  when  gazing  on  the  charms  of  his  mistress-^ 
or  the  veneration  of  the  Persian  whilst  kneeling  to  the  glorious  sun— ^ould  scarcely 
boast  the  intensity  of  expression  that  marked  his  visage  as  he  gaaed  upon  the  richest 
of  his  race,  lliere  he  sat,  a  Pagan  Israelite,  paying  his  silent  homage  to  the  golden 
image  of  St.  Swithin's-lane.  Admiration  and  wonder  seemed  blend^  on  his  ce«m« 
tenance  as  he  surveyed  the  marvel  of  the  chosen  ones ;  and  legerdemain,  Bingle*slick, 
sparring,  languages,  nay,  even  the  eternal  tickets,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  obU* 
terated  from  his  thoughts  by  stronger  incitements  and  newer  impulses. 

"  Holland,  I  believe,  had  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth,  but  he  has  more  of  the 
auri  tacra  fames  than  the  amor  patria  about  him>  for  he  speaketh  not  in  favour  of  his 
country  or  his  countrymen,  whom  thou  would'st  fancy,  by  his  descripticNB,  to  be  as 
blood-thirsty  as  the  bandits  of  Calabria,  although  conmion  report  speaks  of  tiiem  as 

Ceable  and  unoffending.  He  will  tell  thee  a  long  story  of  his  vishit  to  Amahtenlns ; 
he  gave  leshons  in  fencing  and  sparring ;  how  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  a  jealous 
rival ;  how  be  vas  vained  to  bevare  of  his  treacherous  enemy  ;  how  he  deehpised  the 
thought  of  flying  from  his  advershary  ;  how  he  vash  almosht  forced  by  his  friends  oa 
ehip-board ;  and  how  he  literwards  learned  that  his  fklsh-hearted  countrymen  had 
really  purposhed  to  assashinate  him  on  the  very  night  that  he  shailed  for  T^oadea* 
But  let  me  give  him  one  good  word  at  parting — for,  with  all  his  fpults,  he  is  con^ 
nected  in  my  mind  with  pleasurable  associations  which  I  would  not  willingly  have 
missed :  he  certainly  has  a  great  deal  of  poUteness,  a  certain  ben  hamie,  fwhedier  real 
or  assumed  I  know  not,)  and  a  large  stock  of  good  hnmoor.  Indepenoent  of  these 
things,  his  impudence  supports  his  family ;  and  X  think  the  object  almost  sanctifies  the 
means.  I  bear  him  no  malice ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  hope  to  see  him  yet«  ahould  I 
return  to  England, — 

'  Facing  along — the  monarch  of  Cheapeide !  ' 

And,  when  he  passes  away  from  this  world  to  a  better,  (how  great  a  portion  of  Abra- 
ham's bosom  wul  he  not  monopolize!)  I  trust  that  the  tickets  which  were  dbpoaed  of 
in  this  Hfe  for  his  benefit  will  not  bar  his  own  admission,  nor  rise  up  to  |us  prejadici»  ii| 
the  next." 


JAMES'S  NAVAL  HISTORY.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  general  remarks  on  this  work  iu  »  late 
number  of  the  Magazine,  we  observed,  that  the  limits  to  whieb  we 
were  confined  necessarily  prevented  us  from  doing  the  historian  the 
justice  of  permitting  him  to  speak  for  himself.  We  now  resume  the 
notice  of  the  work,  with  the  intention  of  selecting  some  of  su'cb  Qf  the 
more  striking  and  valuable  parts  as  are  capable  of  being  exiraeted  in 
a  small  space.  To  give  examples  is  sometimes  the  fairest  kind  of  eri- 
ticism,  and  v^ry  frequently  the  method  most  acceptable  to  all  partiea. 

The  first  adventure  we  shall  note,  is  the  extraordinary  escape  of  an 
Gnglish  frigate  frow  «n  enenay'a  port.  She  walked  into  the  lion's 
mouth  and  out  agaio.     (a.  i>.  1794.) 

On  the  3d  of  January,  the  British  12-DOunder  3^-guu  firig^te  Jujofi^  Captain 
Samu,el  Hood,  (quitted  the  island  of  Malta*  wltu  150  supernumeranes,  (46  of  them  the 
Komney's  marines,  the  remainder  Maltese,)  ^x  the  use  of  the  British  Meditervaaeam 
fleet ;  which  Captain  Hood,  b^g  unapprised  of  the  eiraouation  of  Toulon,  expected  to 
find  at  anchor  in  that  port.    A  strong  lee  ciwrreBt,  ajsd  a  succession  of  Ibul  winds*  pv»- 

■  ■  I  ■■■!■■■  "T»^^^—      II        ■ 

*  The  Naval  History  ojt  Great  Britain,  horn  the  declaratkm  of  war  by  Fmacet  tP 
Fehruary  1793^  to  the  accession  of  George  IV.  io  Januaiy  1920.  By  WiHiam  JaasA. 
A  aew  edition ',  in  six  volumes.    London:  Printed  for  Harding,  Lepard  and  Co.,  18t6» 
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Tinted  the  Juno  &om  arriving  ubrewt  of  the  hafbour't  motttb,  until  aboiit  10  f .  at*  oo 
the  11th  ;  when  Captain  Hood,  not  wishing  to  nai.the  ri$k  of  heing  again  th]X>wa  td 
leeward,  especially  with  so  many  men  on  hoard,  determined  to  getintaToi^onafl  qoiokly 
as  possible.  The  Juno  not  having  a  pilot,  nor  any  person  on  hoard  acquaint  with 
the  port,  two  midshipmen,  with  night  glasses,  were  stationed  forward  to  look  cmt  for 
the  fleet. 

No  sbips  making  their  appearance  in  the  outtr  road  of  Toidon,  Captain- Hood  con* 
eluded  that  the  strong  easterly  gales  had  driven  the  fleet  for  shelter  into  the  inner  <me  t 
on  entering  which,  he  saw  a  vessel,  as  well  as -the  tights  of  several  others,  and  he  had 
now  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  Juno  proceeded  under  her  topsails,  until^  finding 
she  could  not  weather  a  brig  that  lay  ofi"  P(Hnte  Grand-Tour»  she  set  her  foresaii  «nd 
driver,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  tack.  Presently  the  brig  hailed ',  but  no  one  in  the 
Juno  could  understand  what  was  said.  Captain  Hood»  however,  supposing  they  waute4 
to  know  what  ship  she  was,  told  them  her  name  and  nation.  They  replied  Viva,  and# 
after  seemingly  not  understanding  several  quesdona  put  to  them,  both  in  French  and 
^ghsh,  called  out,  as  the  Juno  passed  under  their  stem.  Luff*  The  dread  of  shoal 
water  caused  the  helm  to  be  instantly  put  a-lee  ;  but  the  Juno  grounded  before  she  got 
head  to  wind.  The  wind  being  light,  and  the  water  perfrctly  smooth,  the  sails  were 
clewed  up  and  handed. 

About  this  time  a  boat  wa^  seen  to  pull  from  the  brig  towards  the  town»  for  what 
purpose  was  not  then  suspected.  Before  the  Juno's  people  were  all  off  the  vards>  ^ 
sudden  flaw  of  wind  drove  the  ship  astern.  To  encourage  this,  and,  if  possftofe,  get 
clear  of  the  shoal,  the  driver  and  mizen  staysail  were  hoisted,  and  their  sheets  kept  ti) 
windward.  The  instant  the  ship  lost  her  way,  the  best  bower-anchor  was  let  go ;  o^ 
which  she  tended  head  to  v\dod,  but  the  aftei^part  of  her  keel  was  still  aground>  and 
the  rudder,  in  consequence,  motionless.  The  launch  and  cutter  were  mow  hoisted  eut» 
and  the  kedge  anchor,  with  two  hawsers,  put  in  them,  in  order  to  warp  the  ship  clearv 

Just  before  the  Juno's  boats  returned  from  this  service,  a  boat  appeared  aIongaide> 
and,  on  being  hailed,  answered  as  if  an  oflicer  was  in  her.  The  people  hurried  out  of 
her  up  the  side  ;  and  one  of  two  persons,  apparelktly  officers,  told  Captain  Hood  h^ 
came  to  inform  him,  that  it  was  the  regulation  of  the  port,  and  the  commanding  officers 
orders,  that  the  ship  should  go  into  another  branch  of  the  harbour,  to  perform  ten  daya' 
quarantine.  Captain  Hood  replied,  by  asking  where  Lord  Hood's  ship  lay.  An  ua-r 
satisfactory  answer  excited  some  suspicion  ',  and  the  exclamation  of  a  nudshipBaan; 
"  They  are  national  cockades.'*  induced  the  captain  to  Took  at  the  Fremeh  hats  mome 
steadfastly  ;  when,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  three  colours  were  distinctly  visible. 
To  a  second  question  about  Lord  Hood,  one  of  the  officers,  seeing  they  were  now  muh 
pected,  replied — "  Make  yourself  easy :  the  English  are  good  people  i  we  will  treat 
them  kindly ;  the  English  adnural  has  departed  some  time." 

Captain  Hood^s  fe^ings  at  this  moment  can  better  be  conceived  than  described. 
The  words,  "  We  are  prisoners,"  ran  through  the  ship  like  wildfire  ;  and  some  of  the 
officers  soon  came  to  the  captain  to  learn  the  truth*  A  flaw  of  wind  at  tliis  moment 
coming  down  the  harbour.  Lieutenant  WeUey,  the  third  of  the  ship,  said,  **  1  believe, 
sir,  we  shall  be  able  to  fetch  out,  if  we  can  get  her  under  sail."  There  did,  indeed, 
appear  a  chance  of  saving  the  ship  :  at  all  events,  the  Juno  was  not  .to  be  given  «tp 
mthout  some  contention.  The  men  were  ordered  to  their  stations,,  and  the  Frenchmen 
to  be  sent  below.  Some  of  these  began  to  draw  their  sabres ;  but  idUe  half-pikea  of  the 
Juno's  marines  were  presented  to  them>  and  they  submitted. 

Never  was  seen  such  a  change  in  people  :  every  officer  and  man  waa.^eady  at  his 
post:  and,  in  about  three  minutes,  all  the  sails  in  the  ship  were  set^.a^d  tbeyardf 
braced  ready  for  casting.  On  the  cable's  heing  cut,  the  head  sails  filled,  awi  the  ^hip 
started  from  the  shore.  A  favourable  flaw  of  wind  coming  at  the  same  time,  g^e  her 
additional  way  ;  and  the  Juno,  if  the  forts  should  not  disable  her^  had  every  prospect 
of  getting  out.  The  launch  and  cutter,,  as  well  as  the  Fsenchmen's  boat,  that  thej^ 
might  not  retard  the  ship,  were  cut  adrift.  No  sooner  had  the  British  ship  benm  t9 
loosen  her  sails,  than  the  French  brig  made  some  stir,  and  lights  appeared  on  all  -the 
batteries.  The  brig  now  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Juno,  and  so  did  a  tort  a  littl^  on  the 
starboard  bow ;  and  presently  all  the  forts  fired,  as  their  guns  could  be  hrooght  to  bear^ 
At  one  time  it  was  feared  a  tack  would  be  necessary,  hut  the  ship  came  u|v  ^  little  ; 
and  fiuallv,  at  about  half  past  midnight,,  after  having  sustained  a  heavj  fire  from  .^fa^ 
difllbrent  batteries  she  had  to  pass»  but  not  vidthout  answering  teveral  of  them  with 
seeming  good  effect,  the  Juno  got  clear  ofl"  withoutthe  loss  of  a  man.  Her  rigging  and 
iMiils,  however,  were  much  damaged,  and  two  36*  pound  shot  had  struck  hei  hnlL 

An  enterprise  more  happily  conceived^  w  mere  ably  executed,  has  ieldom  be«&  witr 
loomed f  than  that  by  which  &e  officers  and  men  of  the  British  frigilte  Juno  thus  extri- 
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cated  tbeir  ship  from  withinside  of  an  enemy's  port,  filled  with  armed  TOMels,  and 
flanked  by  land-batteries  of  the  most  formidable  description. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  gallant  action  between  the 
Blanche,  British  frigate,  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate, Captain  Faulknbr, 
and  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Pique,  Captain  Conseil.  Captain 
Fanlknor  was  on  a  cruise  off  Pointe-d.-Pitre,  a  harbour  in  Grande- 
Terre,  Guadaloupe,  in  which  lay  the  Pique  ready  for  sea.  (January 
1795.) 

Thus  left  alone,  the  Blanche,  at  about  6  p.  m.  steered  straight  for  Pointe-a-PitrP, 
and,  on  arriving  within  four  miles  of  the  port,  lay  to  for  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
the  4th,  at  daybreak,  the  Blanche  discovered  the  Pique  lying  at  anchor  just  outside  of 
the  harbour.  At  7  a.  m.  the  French  frigate  got  under  weigh,  and  began  working  into 
the  offing  under  her  topsails,  backing  her  mizen  topsail  occasionally,  to  keep  company 
with  a  schooner  which  had  weighed  with  her.  At  about  8h.  30m.  the  Blanche  made 
sail  to  meet  the  French  ship  and  schooner,  until  nearly  within  gun-shot  of  fort  Fleor- 
d'Kpee ;  when,  finding  the  Pique  apparently  disinclined  to  come  out  from  the  batteries, 
the  Blanche,  who  had  hove  to,  made  sail  to  board  a  schooner  running  down  along 
Grande-terre.  At  this  time  Pointe-a-Pitre  bore  from  the  Blanche  north-west,  distant 
two  leagues,  and  the  French  frigate  north-north-west,  distant  three  miles. 

At  hidf-past  noon  the  Pique  filled  and  made  sdl  towards  tlie  Blanche.  At  1  p.  ii . 
the  latter  brought  to  an  American  schooner  from  Bprdeaux  to  Pointe-a-Pitre  with  wine 
and  brandy,  and,  taking  her  in  tow,  steered  towards  the  Saintes.  At  ^  p.  u.  the  I^oe 
crossed  the  Blanche  on  the  opposite  tack,  and,  hoisting  French  colours,  fired  foor  shots 
at  her.  This  challenge,  as  it  might  be  considered,  the  British  fngate  answered,  by 
firing  a  shot  to  windward.  The  battery  at  Cosier  also  fired  two  shots  ;  but  they,  like 
those  of  the  frigate,  fell  short.  At  2  h.  30  m.  p.  m.,  finding  that  the  Pique  had  tM^ed 
and  was  standing  towards  her,  the  Blanche  shortened  sail  for  the  French  frigate  to 
come  up ;  but  at  3  h.  30  m.  p.  m.  the  latter  tacked  and  stood  away. 

In  the  hope  to  induce  the  Pique  to  follow  her,  the  Blanche,  under  topsails  and  courses, 
stood  towards  Marie -Galante.  At  7  p.  m.,  observing  the  Pique  still  under  Grande- 
terre,  Captain  Faulknor  took  out  the  American  crew  from  the  schooner,  and  sent  on 
board  a  petty-officer  and*  party  of  men.  llie  Blanche  then  wore,  and  stood  towards 
the  island  of  Dominique,  with  the  schooner  in  tow.  At  about  8  p.  m.  the  French  fri- 
gate was  descried  astern,  about  two  leagues  distant,  standing  after  the  Blandie.  The 
latter  immediately  cast  off  the  schooner,  and,  tacking,  made  all  sail  in  chase. 

At  about  a  quarter  past  midnight  the  Blanche,  on  the  starboard  tack,  passed  under 
the  lee  of  the  Pique  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  returned  the  distant  broadside  which  the 
}Hque  had  fired  at  her.  At  half-past  midnight,  having  got  nearly  in  the  wake  of  her 
opponent,  the  Blanche  tacked  ;  and,  at  a  few  minutes  before  1  a.  m.  on  the  5th,  just 
as  she  had  arrived  within  musket  shot  upon  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Pique,  the 
latter  wore,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  her  opponent's  hawse  and  raking  her  ahead. 
To  frustrate  this  manceuvre,  the  Blanche  wore  also ;  and  the  two  frigates  became  closely 
engaged,  broadside  to  broadside. 

At  about  2h.  30m.  a.  m.  the  Blanche,  having  shot  ahead,  was  in  the  act  of  luffing 
up  to  port  to  rake  the  Pique  ahead,  when  the  former's  wounded  mizen  and  main  masts, 
in  succession,  fell  over  tlie  side.  Almost  immediately  after  this,  the  Pique  ran  fool  of 
the  Blanche  on  her  larboard  quarter,  and  made  several  attempts  to  board.  These  at- 
tempts the  British  crew  successfully  resisted  ;  and  the  larboard  quarter-deck  guna,  and 
such  of  the  maindeck  ones  as  would  bear,  were  fired  with  destructive  effect  into  the 
Pique's  starboard  bow  ;  she  returning  the  fire  from  her  tops,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
her  quarterdeck  guns  run  in  amidships  fore  and  aft.  At  a  few  minutes  before  3  a.m., 
while  assisting  his  second  lieutenant,  Mr  David  Milne,  and  one  or  two  others  of  liis 
crew,  in  lashing,  with  such  ropes  as  were  handy,  the  bowsprit  of  the  Pique  to  the 
capstan  of  the  Blanche,  preparatory  to  a  more  secure  fastening  by  means  of  a  hawser, 
which  was  getting  up  from  below,  the  young  and  gallant  Captain  Faulknor  fell  by  a 
musket-ball  through  his  heart. 

•  At  this  moment,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  the  lashings  broke  loose  ;  and  the  Piaoe, 
crossing  the  stem  of  the  Blanche,  who  had  now  begun  to  pay  off  for  Uie  want  of  ancr- 
sail,  fell  on  board  the  latter,  a  second  time,  upon  the  starboard  quarter.  In  an  instant 
the  British  crew,  with  the  hawser  which  luid  just  before  been  got  on  deck,  lashed  the 
bowsprit  of  the  Pique  to  the  stump  of  their  own  mainmast.  In  this  manner  the  BlaiM:he, 
commanded  now  by  lieutenant  Frederick  Watkins,  towed  before  the  wind  herresorute 
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opponent ;  whose  repeated  attempts  to  cut  away  this  sepoiid  lashing  were  defeated  by 
the  quick  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  British  mariDes.  In  the  mean  while,  the  con- 
stant stream  of  musketry  poured  upon  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Blanche,  from  the  fore- 
castle and  tops  of  the  Pique,  and  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  latter's quarterdeck  guns 
pointed  forward,  gave  great  annoyance  to  the  former ;  particularly,  as  having,  like  many 
other  ships  in  the  British  navy  at  this  period,  no  stern-ports  on  the  main  deck ;  the 
cannonade  on  the  part  of  the  Blanche  was  confined  to  two  quarterdeck  6-poaoders. 
llie  carpenters  having  in  vain  tried  to  cut  down  the  upper  transom  heam,no  alternative 
remained  hut  to  blow  away  a  part  of  it  on  each  side.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  fiiiemen 
with  their  buckets  were  assembled  in  the  cabin,  the  two  after  guns  were  pointed  against 
the  stem- frame.  Their  discharge  made  a  clear  breach  on  both  sides,  and  the  activity 
of  the  bucket-men  quickly  extinguished  the  fire  it  had  occasioned  in  the  wood-woiiL. 
'I'he  two  IS-pounders  of  the  Blanche,  thus  brought  into. use,  soon  played  havoc  upon 
the  Pique's  decks. 

At  about  3  h.  15  m.  a.  m.  the  mainmast  of  the  French  frigate  (her  fore  and  mizen 
masts  having  previously  come  down)  fell  over  the  side.  In  this  utterly  defenceless 
state,  without  a  gun  which,  on  account  of  the  wreck  of  her  masts,  she  could  now  bring 
to  bear,  the  Pique  sustained  the  raking  fire  of  the  Blanche  until  5  h.  15  m.  a.  m.  ; 
when  some  of  the  French  crew,  fyom  the  bowsprit-end,  called  aloud  for  quarter.  The 
Blanche  immediately  ceased  her  fire ;  and,  every  boat  in  both  vessels  having  been 
destroyed  by  shot.  Lieutenant  Milne,  followed  by  ten  seamen,  endeavoured  to  reach 
the  prize  by  means  of  the  hawser  that  still  held  her  ;  but,  their  weight  bringing  the 
bight  of  the  rope  down  in  the  water,  they  had  to  swim  a  part  of  the  distance. 

The  Blanche,  besides  her  32  long  12  and  6-pounders,  mounted  six  18-pounder  car- 
ronades,  total  38  guns  ;  and,  having  sent  away  in  prizses  two  master's  mates  and  12 
seamen,  she  had  on  board  no  more  than  198  men  and  boys.  Of  these,  the  Blanche  lost 
her  commander,  one  midshipman,  (William  Bolton,)  five  seamen,  and  one  private 
marine  killed  ;  one  midshipman,  (Charles  Herbert,)  two  quartet  masters,  the  armourer, 
one  sergeant  of  marines,  12  seamen,  and  four  private  marines  wounded ;  total,  6ight 
killed  and  21  wounded. 

The  Pique  was  armed  with  two  carriage -guns,  6-pounders,  less  than  her  establish- 
ment, or  38  in  all ;  but  she  mounted,  alcmg  her  gunwale  on  each  side,  several  brass 
swivels,  llespecting  the  number  composing  the  crew  of  the  Pique,  the  accounts  are 
very  contradictory.  Lieutenant  Watkins,  in  his  official  letter,  states  the  number  at 
360  ;  and  Vice- Admiral  Caldwell,  at  Martinique,  when  enclosing  that  letter  to  the 
admiralty,  says,  '*  many  more  than  360."  Onthe  other  hand,  the  three  French  Offi- 
cers, examined  before  the  surrogate  of  the  colonial  vice-  admiral^  court,  subsequently 
deposed,  two  of  them  to  "  between  260  and  270  men,"  and  the  third  to  "  aboat  270 
men,"  as  the  total  number  on  board  their  ship  when  the  action  comnieneed, .  Upon 
^ese  certificates,  head-money  was  paid  for  265  men ;  but,  according  to  the  documents 
transmitted  along  vrith  those  certificates,  the  actual  number  of  men  on  board  was  279. 

Among  the  documents  is  a  letter,  with  Admiral  Caldwell's  signature,  stating,  that 
the  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  is  not 
shewn,  accords  exactly  with  the  number,  279,  alleged  to  have  been  on  board  the  Pique  ; 
yet,  in  the  admiral's  letter  in  the  gazette,  the  tot^  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
amounts  to  360.  Schomberg  makes  the  number  460  ;  and  another  writer  cpnsiders 
the  Pique's  men  to  have  nearly  doubled  those  of  the  Blanche.  We  are  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  279  is  the  full  amount  of  the  French  crew.  Of  this  number  the  Pique  had, 
it  appears,  76  officers  and  men  killed,  and  110  wounded  ;  a  loss  unparalleled  in  its 
proportion. 

Comparative  Force  of  the  Combatants, 

Broadside  guns /lbs' 

Crew No. 

Size • •  •  .tons. 

A  difference  there  is,  but  scarcely  sufficient,  except  perhaps  in  point  of  crew,  to 
entitle  the  action  to  be  considered  otherwise  tlian  as  an  equal  match.  The  French 
officers  and  crew  fought  the  Pique  in  a  most  gallant  manner ;  surrendering  only  when 
tiieir  ship  was  a  defenceless  hulk,  and  themselves  reduced  to  a  third  of  their  original 
number. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  do  a  further  act  of  justice  to  Captain  Conseil,  or  to  his  memory 
nther,  for  although  not  stated,  he  was,  we  believe,  among  the  mortally  wounded  in 
the  action ;  and  express  it  as  our  convictiom  that  he  evinced  a  laudable  caution  in  not 
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going  oat  to  m«et  tbe  Blanche,  until  he  wai  c^rtRin  that  the  frigate,  io  recMtly  aaeti 
in  her  company,  had  retired  to  a  safe  distance.  On  the  part  of  the  British  officers  and 
crew,  consommate  intrepidity  was  displayed,  ^m  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  long 
mnd  sanguinary  battle.  Indeed,  a  spirit  of  chivalry  seems  to  have  animated  both  par- 
ties ;  and  the  action  of  the  Blanche  and  Pique  may  be  pointed  to  with  credit  by  eithert 

We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Mr  James  meanSy  by 
stating  the  difference  between  the  vessels  to  be  so  slight,  as  to  entitle 
the  contest  to  be  considered  as  an  equal  match.  Is  nearly  one-foarth 
in  weight  of  metal,  more  than  one-third  in  crew,  and  much  more  than 
one-third  in  tonnage — is  all  this  to  be  considered  as  nothing  ?  This 
IS  carrying  impartiality  so  far,  as  indeed  to  caiTy  it  over  to  the 
other  side.  His  zeal,  an  honest  and  a  liberal  one  we  allow,  does  soms^ 
times  lead  Mr.  James  into  stretching  a  point. 

The  next  extract  contains  an  example  of  extraordinary  daring,  where 
little  but  hard  blows  were  to  be  got  by  the  enterprise— ^a  chasse  mare6 
worth  perhaps  fifty  pounds.     (September  1803.) 

On  the  9th  of  September,  at  daylight,  the  British  hired  cutter  Sheerness,  of  eight 
4-pounders  and  30  men  and  boys,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Henry  Rowed,  having  tha 
look-out  on  the  French  fleet  in  Brest  harbour,  observed  close  in-shore,  two  chasse- 
marges  stealing  towards  the  port.  Sending  a  boat,  with  seven  men  and  the  mate,  to 
cut  off  one,  the  Sheerness  herself  proceeded  in  chase  of  the  other,  then  nearly  five 
miles  iUstant,  and  close  under  a  battery  about  nine  miles  eastward  of  Bee  du  Raz. 
At  10  A.  M.  it  fell  calm,  and  the  only  mode  of  pursuing  the  enemy  was  by  a  small  boat 
suspended  at  the  stem  of  the  Sheerness,  and  which  with  difficulty  would  ccmtain  five 
men.  Lieutenant  Kowed  acquainted  the  crew  with  his  determination  to  proceed  in 
this  boat,  and  called  for  four  volunteers  to  accompany  him.  Immediately  John  Marks 
the  boatswain,  and  three  others,  came  forward  ;  and  the  boat  with  her  nve  hands  put 
off  from  tlie  cutter,  in  chase  of  the  chasee-marle,  then  about  four  miles  off,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  her  sweeps,  n  earing  the  shore  very  £ist. 

After  the  boat  had  pulled  for  two  hours,  the  chasse-maree  was  seen  to  mm  on  shora 
under  the  above-mentioned  battery,  which  stood  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  there  were  30  French  soldiers  drawn,  up  on  the  beach 
to  protect  the  vessel,  lieutenant  Rowed  continued  his  pursuit ;  and,  as  be  and  his  four 
iodoweiB  laid  the  French  chasse-mar^e  on  board  on  one  side,  her  crew  deserted  her 
from  the  other.  It  was  then  that  the  soldiers  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  upon 
tbe  BriUsh,  who  had  just  commenced  cutting  the  cable,  and  were  using  other  means 
to  get  the  vessel  afloat.  In  order  that  the  French  soldiers  might  not  see  how  to  jpoiut 
their  pieces,  the  British  seamen,  although  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  hoisted  the 
foresail ;  but  of  which  the  halliards,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  were  shot  away,. 
Fortunately  for  the  enterprising  crew  now  on  board  the  chasse-maiee,  the  tide  was. 
flovi'ing  and  aided  their  exertions :  tlie  vessel  got  off,  and  the  boat  commenced  towing 
her  from  the  shore.  Fortunately,  also,  not  a  man  of  the  five  was  hurt,  although,  as 
afterwards  counted,  49  musket  balls,  intended  for  them,  had  lodged  in  the  sUm  a^d! 
two  masts  of  the  chasse-mar^e. 

Scarcely  had  the  prize  been  towed  a  third  of  a  mile,  when  a  French  boat,  containing 
an  officer  and  nine  men,  armed  with  muskets,  and  who  had  pulled  up  in  the  wake  o£ 
the  vessel  unobserved  by  the  boat  ahead  of  her,  suddenly  made  her  appearance  aloug'^ 
side.  In  an  instant,  and  without  waiting  for  any  orders,  John  Marks,  the  boatswain, 
dropping  his  oar,  and  neglecting  to  take  any  kind  of  weapon  in  his  hand,  leaped  from 
the  boat  on  board  the  cbasse  mar^e  ;  and,  running  to  the  side  close  off  which  the  Frendi 
boat  lay,  stood,  in  a  menacing  actitade,  unarmed  as  he  was,  for  at  least  half  a  minute, 
until  his  four  companioBLS,  with  a  supply  of  muskets  and  ammunitieB^  and  who  cvsMi 
only  €{uit  their  ticklish  boat  one  at  a  time,  got  to  his  assistance^  If  not  astonisbmeot' 
at  vhe  sight,  it  nuist  have  been  a  generous  ia^^e,  that  prevoited  the  FreDchmea 
from  shooting  or  sabring  tlie  brave  boatswain  i  for  they  were,  it  seems,  near  ensugh  tA^ 
ike  vessel's  skis,  to  have  done  eveik  tbe  latter.  Seeing  that  lieuteaaat  Rowsd  and  hm. 
lawr  BM»  weie  detenai&ed  to  defend  theu  pnae,  the  French  boat,  after  a;  ie^U^ 
attempt  to  get  possession,  sheered  off,  the  soldiers  in  her  keeping  up,  for  a  short  tiBM, 
as  they  seceded  fnna  (he  vessel,  an  iaefiectual  fiie  of  musketry.  ThA  bauazy  ^k^o 
ofoaeS  ft  fi^  upea  the  gkaass-ia«r6e  m  she  was  toimng  off ;  but  it  ^swd  e^uatljr 
hauakmmfh  thMbfrottthftfoldiiri^ both  oaths  beach  and  ia  th*  boatr 
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Tlie.captar«  of  two  uniirmed  chasse-nar^es  (for  tbe  mate  bad  taken  liis  prize  witli* 
out  any  difficulty)  would,  indeed,  be  a  trifline  occurrence,  were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  one  of  them  had  been  boarded  and  brought  off ;  circumstances 
that  ennoble  the  act,  and  rank  it  above  many  which  are  blazoned  in  the  Gazette,  and 
yield  to  the  parties  both  honour  and  promotion.  The  navy-list  shows,  that  lieutenant 
Rowed  gained  no  step  in  his  profession  :  indeed  it  was  not,  as  the  same  document 
proves,  until  nearly  ten  years  afterwards,  that  be  was  made  a  commander.  As  to  the 
boatswain,  he,  it  appears,  on  account  of  the  very  station  he  filled,  and,  by  every 
account,  so  well  filled,  was,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  service,  excluded  from 
the  reward  of  promotion.  It  was  only,  therefore,  from  the  Patriotic  Fund  at  XJoyds, 
that  he  could  receive  some  testimony  of  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  services. 
Lieutenant  Rowed  himself  made  the  application,  founding  it  on  the  inability  of  the 
admiralty,  without  violating  precedent,  to  provide  for  the  "  poor  fellow  ;  ana  who,'' 
adds  his  commander,  and  where  was  there  a  better  judge  ?  "  exclusive  of  his  bravery^ 
is  a  very  good  character."  The  committee,  it  is  believed,  presented  Mr.  Marks  with 
a  handsome  sum  of  money.  Acts  like  this  of  lieutenant  Rowed  and  his  four  men  (the 
names  of  all  of  whom  we  would  record,  did  we  know  them)  deserve  to  be  made  public, 
if  only  for  the  example  they  bold  out,  not  of  adequate  reward  certainly,  but  of  the 
impunity  which  often  accompanies  the  most  hazardous  attacks.  Let  him,  therefore^ 
who  is  disposed  to  calculate  the  chances  of  personal  risk  that  may  attend  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  embark,  rdlect  upon  the  49  musket  balls  which  were 
aimed  at,  and  yet  missed,  lieutenant  Rowed  and  the  four  gallant  fellows  who  were  on 
board  of  this  captured  French  chasse-mar^e. 

The  following  account  of  the  cutting  out  a  vessel  by  a  gallant 
Lieutenant  of  Marines,  is  remarkable  for  something  more  than  mere 
bravery.  The  stratagem  of  continuing  the  fire  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Frenchman  is  very  meritorious,  and  reminds  one  of  Lord  Cocb-* 
rane.     The  neglect  of  this  Officer  is  scandalous.     (November,  1803.) 

With  more  judgmmit,  a  night  attack  was  determined  upon,  and  fieutenant 
Edward  NicoUs,  of  the  marines,  volunteered,  with  one  boat,  to  attempt  cutting  ost 
the  vessel.  His  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  red  cutter, 
with  13 men,  including  himself,  pushed  off  from  the  frigate.  A  doubt  respecting  the 
sufficiency  of  the  force,  or  some  other  cause,  induced  captain  Mudge  to  order  tht 
barge,  with  22  men,  under  th«  orders  of  Heutanant  the  honourable  Warwick  Lake, 
first  of  the  Blanche,  to  follow  the  red  cutter  and  supersede  Heutenaat  Nicolls  in  the 
eommand.  The  second  boat  joined  the  first,  and,  as  soon  as  the  two  arrived  abreast 
of  the  French  cutter,  lieutenant  NicoUs  hailed  Heutenant  Lake,  and  pointed  her  out 
to  him  ;  but  the  latter  professed  to  disbelieve  that  the  vessel  in  sight  was  the  Alhaon  : 
he  considered  that  she  lay  on  the  opposite,  or  north-east  side  of  the  bay,  and  with  the 
barge  proceeded  in  that  direction  ;  leaving  the  red  cutter  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
viessel,  which  lieutenant  NiieoUs  still  maintained  was  the  A&ion,  the  object  of  their 
joint  search. 

It  was  now  f  h.  30  m.  a.  m.  oa  the  5th,  and  the  land  wind  was  blowing  fivsh 
out  of  the  bay.  An  hour  or  two  more,  and  the  day  would  begin  to  dawn,  imd  the 
breeze  to  slacken,  perhaps  wholly  to  subside.  The  men  in  the  boat  were  few,  bat 
•>  tlieir  hearts  were  stout.  In  short,  the  red  cutter  conunenced  pulling,  cautiously  and 
silently,  towards  the  French  vessel ;  the  crew  of  which,  expecting  a  second  attack, 
had  made  preparations  to  meet  it.  As  soon  as  the  boat  arrived  within  pistol  shot, 
the  cutter  hailed.  Replying  to  the  hail  with  three  hearty  cheers,  the  boat  rapidly 
advanced,  receiving  in  quick  succession  two  volleys  of  musketry.  The  first  paesed 
ovisr  the  heads  of  the  British ;  but  the  second  severely  wounded  the  eozawai&,  the  maa 
at  the  bow  oar,  and  a  marine.  Before  the  French  cutter  could  fire  a  third  time, 
lieutenant  Nicolls,  at  the  head  of  his  little  party,  ^rang  oa  board  of  her.  The  FieiuSi 
eaptain  was  at  his  post,  and  discharged  his  pistol  at  lieutenant  Nicolk  just  a^ti^ 
latter  was  within  a  yard  of  him.  Tl^  ball  passed  round  the  rim  of  the  licuttaanaitt's 
belly,  and,  escaping  through  his  side,  lodged  in  the  flesh]^  part  of  hia right  aim.  AfaaoBt 
at  the  same  moment  a  ball,  either  ^om  the  pistol  of  lieutenant  Nicolls,  or  from  the 
musket  of  a  marine  standing  near  him,  killed  the  French  captain.  After  this  the 
resistance  was  trifling  ;  and  the  surviving  officers  and  men  of  the  French  cutter  werei 
presently  driven  below  and  subdued,  with  the  loss,  beaidea  their  captain,  of  five  men 
weunded,  one  of  them  mortally. 

As  yet,  not  a  shot  had  been  fii^d  from  tha  battery,  although  it  waa  distant  i»cftrceljf 
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1()0  yards  from  the  cutter.  Judging  that  tlie  best  way  to  keep  tbe  battery  quiet  would 
be  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  the  Albion's  being  still  in  French  posiewion,  ud 
able  to  repulse  her  assailants,  lieutenant  Nicolls  onlered  the  marines  of  his  pw^  to 
continue  firing  their  muskets :  the  seamen,  meanwhile,  busied  themselvei  in  getmg 
tlie  vessel  under  sail.  A  spring  having  been  run  out  from  the  cutter's  quarter  to  ha 
cable,  and  the  jib  cleared,  the  cable  was  cut,  and  the  jib  hoisted  to  cast  her.  At  tUi 
moment  the  barge  came  alongside,  and  lieutenant  Lake  took  conunand  of  the  piiw. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  and  the  musketry  by  his  orders  been  discontinued,  when  the 
battery  opened  a  fire  of  round  and  grape,  which  killed  two  of  the  Blanche's  people. 
However  the  breeze  being  fair,  and  blowing  moderately  strong,  the  captured  cotter, 
with  two  boats  toiiving  her,  soon  ran  out  of  gun  shot,  and  without  incurring  any  fbrther 
loss,  joined  tbe  frigate  in  the  offing. 

Cutting  out  an  armed  vessel  is  usually  a  desperate  service,  and  the  price  seidom 
repays  the  loss  which  is  sustained  in  capturing  her.  llie  spirit  engendered  by  such 
acts  is,  however,  of  the  noblest,  and,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  the  moat  usefnl 
kind  :  its  emulative  influence  spreads  from  man  to  man,  and  from  ship  to  ship,  until 
the  ardour  for  engaging  in  services  of  danger,  services,  the  repeated  success  of  which 
has  stamped  a  lasting  character  upon  the  British  navy,  requires  more  frequently  to  be 
checked  than  to  be  incited.  An  attack  by  boats  upon  an  armed  sailii^^  vessel,  as 
respects  the  first  foot-hold  upon  her  deck  especially,  may  be  likened  to  the  *'  foxloni 
hope  "  of  a  besieging  army  ;  great  is  the  peril,  and  great  ought  to  be  the  reward.  So 
the  reward  usually  is,  if  the  affair  be  represented  in  its  true  colours  to  the  proper  aatho- 
rity.  The  same  officer,  who  when  about  to  transmit  to  his  government  tne  acooont  of 
an  engagement  between  his  ship  and  another,  fears  saying  too  much,  lest  he  shoold  be 
chargeable  with  egotism,  when,  in  the  routine  of  his  duty,  he  has  to  write  about  an  act 
performed  exclusively  by  his  subordinates,  enters  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the  case, 
points  out  those  who  distinguished  themselves,  and  separates,  as  well  as  he  is  able,  the 
actual  combatants  from  such  as,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  did  not  pftrtake  of  the  danger ; 
well  knowing  that,  without  this  act  of  justice  on  his  part,  promotion,  honours,  and 
other  rewards,  may  light  upon  tbe  undeserving,  while  he  who  fought  and  bled,  he 
who,  perhaps,  both  planned  and  achieved  the  enterprise,  finds  himself  passed  over  and 
neglected. 

rhe  captain  of  the  Blanche  had  a  fine  opportunity,  without  detracting .  from  the 
bravery  of  one  party,  to  state  the  good  fortune  (call  it  nothing  else)  of  the  other. 
Here  follows  his  letter  to  the  Admiralty :  **  Having  gained  intelligence  that  there  was 
a  large  coppered  cutter  full  of  bullocks  for  the  Cape,  laying  close  under  the  guns  of 
Monte-Christi,  (four  24-pounders  and  three  field  pieces,)  notwithstanding  her  aitiia« 
tion,  I  was  convinced  we  could  bring  her  off;  and  at  two  this  moniing.  she  waa 
masterly  and  gallantly  attacked  by  lieutenant  Lake,  in  the  cutter,  and  lieutenant.  NicoUs 
of  the  marines,  in  the  barge,  who  cut  her  out.  She  is  ninety- two  tons  burthen,  cop- 
pered close-up  and  fastened,  with  two  4-poundeTS,  six  swivels,  and  twenty  muskets* 
lliis  affair  cost  me  two  men  killed,  and  two  wounded." 

llie  mistatements  in  this  letter,  now  that  the  correct  details  are  confronted  with 
them,  discover  their  importance  ;  audit  cannot  be  doubted,  that  captain  Mudge  had  a 
fevorite  whom  he  was  determined  to  serve,  no  matter  at  whose  expense.  How  came 
he  not  to  name  lieutenant  Nicolls  among  the  wounded  t  It  was  not  a  scratch  of  bis 
finger  nor  a  graze  of  his  shin,  but  a  hole  on  each  side  of  his  body  and  a  ball  in  his  am, 
that  sent  him  bleeding  to  the  Blanche's  cockpit.  Who  would  expect  that,  of  tlie  "  two" 
men  wounded,  one  was  a  commissioned  officer  ?  In  every  case  except  this,  the  rank,  if 
not  the  name,  of  the  officer  is  stated  in  the  official  letter ;  and,  in  some  letters,  tbe 
smallest  boy  in  the  ship,  if  he  has  been  wounded  ever  so  slightly,  may  find  his  name 
in  the  returns.  The  name  of  lieutenant  '*  Nicolls,"  however,  as  the  commanding 
officer  of  one  of  the  boats,  (not  of  the  "  barge,")  entitled  him,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
committe  at  Lloyds,  to  a  second  best  claim  upon  their  bounty ;  so  tliat,  when  the 
Patriotic  fund  presented  lieutenant  Lake,  *'  for  his  gallantry,"  -with  a  sword  valued  at 
50/.,^they  gave  lieutenant  NicoUs  one  valued  at  30/.  Another  quarter,  equally  de- 
ceived, promoted  one  officer,  but,  until  a  subsequent  explanation  at  least,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  other. 

In  the  following  extract  we  have  more  daring,  with  nothing  to  be 
got  by  it.  The  heroes  of  the  two  enterprises  belong  to  the  same 
Blanche,  commanded  by  the  same  captain  Mudgc. 

Between  the  two  attacks  upon  the  Albion,  another  boat-party  from  tlie  Blanche 
captured^  in  a  very  gallant  manner,  a  vessel  of  superior  force.    On  the  4th,  in  the 
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xnorning,  the  launch,  armed  with  a  IS-pounder  carronade,  and  manned  with  ^8  meff, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  master^s  mate,  attackjed,  and  after  an  obstinate 
conflict  of  10  minutes,  boarded  and  carried,  as  she  was  coming  out  of  the  Caracol  pas- 
sage, a  French  schooner,  mounting  one  long  8 -pounder  on  a  pivot,  and  manned  with 
30  men,  of  whom  one  was  killed  and  five  were  wounded.  The 'launch  had  one  man 
killed  and  two  woimded.  The  prize  was  a  beautiful  ballahou-schooner,  and  had  on 
board  a  considerable  quantity  of  dollars. 

In  his  official  letter,  announcing  the  capture  of  this  schooner,  captain  Mudge  says, 
"  She  is  one  of  the  finest  vessels  of  her  class '  I  ever  saw,  and  is  fit  for  his  majesty's 
service  •"  and,  to  shew  how  ready  he  was,  in  some  cases,  to  atone  for  his  apparent 
neglect  of  a  young  officer,  captain  Mudge  in  a  postscript  adds  :  I  have  omitted  men- 
tioning the  honourable  Frederick  Berkley  ;  but  the  only  apology  I  can  make  is  saying, 
he  behaved  nobly,  and  was  much  to  be  envied." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  affair  of  Mr.  Smith,  midshipman  Edward  Henry  a' Court,  with 
a  marine  and  seven  seamen,  was  dispatched  from  the  Blanche  in  the  red  cutter,  to 
collect  sand  for  the  use  of  the  ship.  Although  it  had  been  ordered  that  yoimgsters, 
sent  upon  services  of  this  kind,  lest  their  pugnacious  spirit  should  lead  them  into  dan- 
ger, were  not  to  be  allowed  arms,  the  men  in  the  boat,  before  they  pushed  off  from  the 
frigate,  contrived  to  smuggle  five  or  six  muskets  through  the  ports.  It  so  happened 
that,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  boat  fell  in  with  a  schooner,  nearly  becalmed. 
The  midshipman  and  his  little  party  of  aanders  unhesitatingly  pulled  towards  her ;  and, 
as  she  •  had  the  appearacce  of  a  privateer,  and  might  open  a  cannonade  upon  them, 
Mr.  a* Court  judiciously  kept  in  her  wake.  Just  as  the  boat  had  approached  the  stem 
of  the  schooner,  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  latter  mortally  wounded  one  man,  and 
badly  wounded  another,  of  the  boat  party.  Mr.  a*Court,  nevertheless,  pulled  straight 
up  alongside,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  five  remaining  hands,  boarded  and  carried 
a  French  schooner,  bound  to  Cape-Fran9ois,  having  among,  her  passengers  a  detach- 
ment of  between  30  and  40  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  colonel,  who  had  fought,  bled, 
and  distinguished  himself,  at  the  battle  of  Arcole.  His  wound  was  a  fractured  skull, 
and,  upon  a  piece  of  plate  that  covered  the  denuded  part,  and  wliich  extended  over  a 
great  portion  of  one  side  of  his  head,  was  engraven  in  large  characters,  the  word 
"Arcole." 

When  asked  how  he  could  surrender  to  so  insignificant  a  force,  the  French  colonel, 
with  a  shrug  replied,  that  it  was  all  owing  to  **  le  mal  de  mer  ;"  and  that,  had  he  been 
on  shore,  the  case  would  have  been  otherwise.  Let  that  have  been  as  it  may,  the 
conduct  pf  young  a'Court  evinced  unparalleled  gallantry,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
judgment ;  and  the  men  in  the  boat  deserved  to  have  their  names  recorded  for  the 
bravery  they  had  displayed.  But  either  because  the  prize  was  not  like  the  schooner 
in  the  preceding  boat  attack,  siich  a  vessel  as  captain  Mudge  thought  he  could  success- 
fully recommend  the  commander  in  chief  on  the  station  to  purchase  for  the  British  navy, 
or  that  the  aspiring  lad  had  in  some  way  or  other  offended  him,  (the  very  capture  itself, 
as  having  been  executed  without  orders,  might  have  been  construed  into'  a  ground  for 
censure,)  no  public  mention  was  made  of  the  circumstance ;  and  had  not  the  midship- 
man afterwards  found  patrons  who  set  a  higher  value  upon  his  zeal  and  activity,  Mr. 
or  captain  a'Court  as  he  now  is,  might  still  have  cause  to  regret,  that  the  little 
exploit  of  his  youthful  days  had  not  been  achieved  under  the  auspices  of  a  liberal- 
minded  captain. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume  (iii.)  is  another  example  of  suc- 
cessful daring  against  extraordinary  disparity  of  force. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  captain  Joseph  Baker,  of  thel6-gu|i  ship- sloop  Calypso,  being 
off  Cape  Tiberon,  de^atched  the  master,  Mr.  William  Buckley,  in  the  six-oared 
cutter,  with  10  men,  properly  armed  and  provided,  and  a  swivel  in  her  bow,  to  cruise 
for  two  days  under  the  cape,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  intercept  some  of  the  small-craft 
that  usually  navigate  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  On  the  following  day,  the  ISth,  at 
11  A.  M.,  Mr.  Buckley  perceived,  and  immediately  pulled  towards,  a  schooner  lying 
becalmed  under  the  land.  As  the  boat  approached  withiu  hail,  the  schooner  desired  her 
to  keep  off,  and,  finding  the  order  not  attended  to,  opened  upon  her  a  fire  of  musketry. 
Heedless  of  this,  the  British  in  the  boat  boarded,  and  after  a  short  but  smart  conflict 
on  the  deck  carried,  the  French  privateer- schooner  Diligente,  of  six  carriage  guns, 
30  stands  of  arms,  and  39  men  actually  on  board.  In  this  very  gallant  boat-attack,  the 
British  had  only  one  man  wounded;  the  French,* seven,  and  those  dangerously. 

Of  extracts  of  another  kind,  we  select  an  extremely  well-Tcasone4 
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argument  against  the  probability  of  the  suecets  of  Napoleon's  projected 
invasion  of  England. 

Even  admitdng  that  the  Cliannel,  Mediterranean,  and  North  Sea  fleets  of  England 
were  away,  were  there  no  other  Hhips  to  check  the  course  of  the  flotilla  1  Let  bat  a 
breeze  have  blown  from  any  point  of  the  compass,  and  innumerahk.frjigate8,  hoavy 
frigates  too,  sloops,  bombs,  gun-brigs,  and  cutters,  would  soon  iMJ^Mfeni  on  di«  fpoL 
No  shoals  or  shore-batteries  would  then  have  interposed  to  P'*v4k9M  g^uu  of  the 
British  from  producing  their  full  effect.  The  more  numerous  thifl^^MRfh  troops,  ths 
greater  would  have  been  the  slaughter  amongst  tbem,  the  greater  die  cUfficulty  for  the 
sailors  to  roanccuvre  the  vessels.  Confusion  would  have  ensued ;  and  the  destructlaii 
or  flight  of  a  part  of  the  flotilla  would,  in  the  end,  have  compromised  the  safety  of  thf 
remainder.  livery  hour's  delay  would  have  brought  fresh  British  vessels  to  assist  ia 
the  general  overthrow.  Admitting,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flotilla 
overcame  all  these  obstacles,  and  approached  the  British  shqre,  was  there  nothing 
further  to  dread  1  Were  diere  really,  as  Napoleon  fancied,  "  no  fortifications,  no 
army"  ?  The  invaders  would  have  made  the  discovery,  to  their  cost,  the  instant  they 
arrived  within  shell  and  shot  range.  As  they  advanced  nearer,  they  would  have  found 
the  beach  already  occupied  by  the  van  of  an  army  composed  of  soloiers,  who,  if  they 
had  not  fought  at  "  Lodi,  at  Zurich,  at  Heliopolis,  at  Hoheulinden,  and  at  Marengo/' 
were  then  fighting  in  England. 

But,  in  the  event  of  a  calm,  would  he  not  succeed !  was  a  question  frequtntly 
asked,  as  well  by  those  who  wished,  as  those  who  dreaded,  the  invasion.  Cabns  in 
the  British  channel  are  very  uncertain  :  they  seldom  continue  more  than  twelve  houxi, 
and  even  then  may  prevail  at  one  part  of  the  coast  and  not  at  another.  Admitting  that 
a  calm  existed  at  Boulogne  and  the  adjacent  ports,  some  time  would  elapse  ere,  undfT 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  flotilla  could  make  a  start.  It  has  done  so,  and 
the  oars  begin  to  move  :  by  this  time,  a  boat  from  every  British  ship  that  viritnessed 
the  preparation  is  half  across  the  channel  with  the  intelligence,  and  the  vessel  herself, 
if  less  than  a  frigate,  is  sweeping  with  all  her  strength  in  the  same  direction.  A 
fleet  of  ISOO  or  1300  vessels  must  be  rather  awkward  to  manage  ;  particularly,  when 
assembled  together  for  the  first  time,  and  possessed,  as  these  variously-oonstruct^ 
gun- vessels  necessarily  were,  of  different  pp\%ers  of  progression.  Against  the  prames 
sad  complaints  were  raised ;  and  yet,  as  there  were  17  of  these  vessels,  armed  eacif 
with  12  long  24-pounder8,  and  carrying  altogether  about  2000  men  and  840  hones, 
they  must  be  waited  for.  All  this  would  create  confusion.  Cross  tides  and  partial 
currents  would  increase  it.  Signals  would  be  necessary :  they  would,  it^is  more  than 
probable,  amidst  the  many  repeaters  required  to  transmit  them,  be  misunderstood.  \ 
part  of  the  fleet  stops,  or  pulls  into  a  different  direction.  Delay  ensues.  Presently 
up  springs  a  breeze  ;  and  which,  in  all  likelihood,  blows  either  up  or  down,  and  not 
across  the  channel.  In  this  case  the  weather  wing  of  the  flotilla  begins  first  to  iprea4 
its  sails,  and,  without  great  care,  presses  upon  the  centre  ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  upon 
the  lee  wing.  Meanwhile  the  breeze  has  not  travelled  without  company,  as  {b  evioent 
from  the  number  of  white  patches  that  now  skirt  the  windward  horizon,  swelling  and 
gathering  every  moment.  Of  the  operations  likely  to  follow,  a  slight  sketch  has 
already  been  given. 

Wc  have  given  several  examples  of  unequal  contests,  where  braTery 
and  skill,  combined  or  separate,  have  succeeded  in  more  than  noaking 
up  for  disparity  of  force.  These  incidents,  interesting  in  themaelves, 
have  also  shewed  the  author's  power  of  infusing  spirit  into  a  narrative 
of  details.  We  will  now  give  the  description  of  an  equal  match,  a 
noble  and  well -fought  battle,  between  the  British  frigate  Pheenix  and 
the  French  frigate  Didon.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  James's  xiar* 
ration,  as  well  as  of  the  comments  he  is  accustomed  to  make  on  the 
events  of  his  history. 

On  the  lOth  of  August,  at  5  a.m.,  latitude  43  degrees  16  minutes  north,  longitade 
12  degrees  14  minutes  west,  the  British  18-pounder  36-gun  frigate  Phoenix,  Captain 
Thomas  Baker,  standing  on  the  starboard  tack  with  the  wind  at  north-east  by  east^ 
discovered  a  sail  in  the  sonth-west,  and  immediately  bore  vtp  in  chase.  The  weathcf 
being  hazy  and  the  wind  light,  it  was  not  until  7  a.  m.  that  the  stranger,  then  an  tlW 
larboard  tack,  with  foresail  and  royals  set,  but  with  her  mizen  topsail  aback,  and  main 
topsail  shivCTiag,  was  made  out  to  ba  an  enemy's  frigate,  "  witbytUow  sides,  and  royal 
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yards  rigged  aloft."  The  ship  Was,  in  fiact',  the  French  frigate  Didon  ;  who/ since  ibm 
evening  of  the  7th,  had  stood  leisurely  to  the  west-south-west,  and  was  now  only  Sf 
leagues,  or  thereabouts,  from  the  spot  at  which  the  ^olus  had  fallen  in  with  her. 

Why  the  French  captain,  having  so  important  a  service  intrusted  to  him,  shoidd 
wait  to  engage  an  enemy's  frigate  of  the  apparent  force  of  the  one  bearing  down,  may 
require  to  be  explained.  The  hct  is,  that,  on  the  day  previous,  the  Phoenix  had  &IIen 
in  with  an  American  vessel  from  Bordeaux  bound  to  the  United  States.  The  master 
came  en  board  with  his  papers,  and  was  evidently  not  so  sober  as  he  might  have  been. 
After  selling  some  cases  of  claret  at  his  own  price,  (for  an  American  must  indeed  be 
drunk  when  his  bargaining  Acuities  fail  him,^  and  emptying  a  few  tumblers  pf  grog, 
mixed  to  bis  own  liking,  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  view  the  quarters  of  the  Pheenix. 
No  objection  was  made  ;  and  he  staggered  round  the  ship,  saw  as  much  as  in  his  pur- 
blind state  he  could  see,  and  departed  on  board  his  vessel.  On  the  next  momipg  early 
he  fell  in  with  the  Didon ;  and,  in  return  for  the  hospitable  treatment  he  had  received 
on  board  the  Pheenix,  told  Captain  Milius,  that  the  slup  whose  topgallantsails  were  then 
just  rising  out  of  the  water  to- windward  was  an  English  20-gun  ship,  and  that  her 
captain  and  his  officers  thought  so  much  of  their  vessel,  that,  in  all  probability,  they 
would  venture  to  engage  the  Didon.  The  French  frigate  then  lay  to  in  the  manner 
related,  and  the  American  merchant  ship  pursued  her  way. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Phoenix,  a  very  small  frigate  at  best,  had  been  disguised  to 
resemble,  at  a  distance,  a  large  sloop  of  war;  and  the  position  in  which,  for  a  long  time, 
she  was  viewed  by  the  Didon,  coupled  viith  the  assertions  (roundly  sworn  to,  no  doubt) 
of  the  American,  prevented  Captain  Milius  and  his  officers  from  discovering  the  mis- 
take until  the  action,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  relate,  had  actually  commenced. 

At  8  A.  M.,  being  still  on  the  larboard  tack  waiting  for  the  Phoenix  to  close,  the 
Didon  hoisted  her  colours  and  fired  a  gun  to-windwarid,  and  at  8  h.  45  m.  opened  a 
smart  fire  upon  the  former ;  who,  to  frustrate  any  attempt  of  the  Didon  to  escape,  re- 
solved to  engage  to -leeward.  To  attain  this  object,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
her  opponent's  line  of  fire,  already  doing  damage  to  her  rigging  and  sails,  the  Pho&nix 
steeted  a  bow  and  quarter  course,  and  reserved  her  fire  until  she  could  bestow  it  with 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  having  in  view  to  cripple  the  Phoenix  that  she  might  not 
escape,  and  to  maintain  a  position  so  destructive  to  the  latter,  and  safe  to  herself,  the 
Didon  filled,  wore,  and  came  to  again  on.  the  opposite  tack,  bringing  a  fresh  broadside . 
to  bear  upon  the  bows  of  the  Phoenix.  The  manoeuvre  was  repeated  three  times,  to 
the  increased  annoyance  of  the  latter ;  who,  impatient  at  being  so  foiled,  eager  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  combat,  and  hopeless,  from  her  inferior  sailing,  of  being  able  to 
pass  ahead  or  astern  of  the  Didon,  ran  right  at  her  to- windward. 

This  bold  measure  succeeded,  and  at  9h.  15  m.  p.  m.  the  two  frigates,  both  standing 
on  the  larboard  tack,  brought  their  broadsides  mutually  to  bear  at  a  pistol-shot  distance, 
each  pouring  into  the  other  an  animated  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  musketry.  Owing  to 
the  press  of  sail  under  which  the  Phoenix  had  approached,  and  the  nearly  motionless 
state  in  which  the  Didon  lay,  the  former  ranged  considerably  ahead  :  whereupon  the 
Didon,  having,  as  well  as  her  opponent,  fallen  off  from  the  wind  while  the  broadsides 
were  exchanging,  filled,  hauled  up,  and  stood  on,  discharging  into  the  Phoenix,  as  she 
diagonally  crossed  the  latter's  stem,  a  few  distant  and  ineffectual  shot.  Profiting  by 
her  new  position,  and  the  damaged  state  of  her  opponent's  rigging,  the  Didon  bore  up, 
and,  passing  athwart  the  stem  of  the  Phornix,  raked  her,  but,  owing  to  the  precaution 
taken  by  the  British  crew  in  lying  down,  without  any  serious  effect.  The  Didon  then 
hauled  up  again  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  endeavoured  to  bestow  her  starboard  broad- 
side in  a  similar  manner ;  but  the  Phoenix  had  by  this  time  repaired  her  rigging  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  her,  worked  as  she  was  by  one  of  the  best  disciplined  crews,  in  the 
service,  promptly  to  throw  her  sails  aback,  and  prevent  the  Didon  from  again  taking  a 
position  so  likely  to  give  an  unfavourable  turn  to  the  combat. 

This  manoeuvre  brought  the  Didon,  with  her  larboard  bow,  or  stem  rather,  pressing, 
against  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Phoenix ;  both  ships  lying  nearly  in  a  parallel 
direction,  and  one  only  having  a  gun  that,  in  the  regular  way  of  mounting,  would  bt^ar 
upon  her  antagonist.  I'his  gun  was  a  brass  36-pounder  carronade  upon  the  forecastle 
of  the  Didon ;  who  might  also,  but  for  some  obstruction  of  which  we  are  not  aware, 
have  brought  an  18-pounder  long-gun  to  bear  through  the  maindeck  bowport.  The 
instant  the  two  ships  came  in  contact,  each  prepared  to  board  the  other ;  but  the 
immense  superiority  of  numbers,  that  advanced  to  the  assault  in  the  Didon,  obliged  the 
Phoenix  to  defend  her  own  decks  with  all  the  strength  she  could  muster.  Having 
repulsed  the  French  boarders,  chiefly  with  her  excellent  marines,  the  Phoenix  hastened 
to  take  advantage  of  the  means  which  she  exclusively  possessed  of  bringing  a  main- 
deck  gun  to  bear  upon  an  antagonist  in  the  position  of  the  Didon. 
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Having,  in  his  seal  for  the' good  of  the  seirice,  ventared  to  OTentep  one  of  its  mlet 
captain  Baker  had  caused  the  timber  or  sill  of  th«  cabin-widow  on  each  side  next  the 
quarter  to  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  port,  in  case  a  gun  would  not  bear  from  the 
regular  stem-port  next  to  the  rudder-head.  Unfortunately,  the  gunner  had  neglected 
to  prepare  tackles  sufficiently  long  for  transporting  the  aftermost  maindeck  eun  to  the 
new  port.  The  omission  was  of  serious  consequence ;  for,  during  the  whole  time  occa- 
pied  in  substituting  other  means  to  place  the  gun  in  the  port,  the  Didon,  by  her 
powerful  body  of  marines,  stationed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  larboard  gangway, 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  into  the  stem-windows  of  the  Phccnix,  strewing  the  cabin- 
deck  with  killed  and  wounded. 

At  length  the  exertions  of  captain  Baker,  and  of  the  few  officers  and  men  that 
remained  of  those  assisting  him  in  this  perilous  but  necessary  duty,  were  crowned  with 
success.  The  gun  was  run  out,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  pointed  shoipved,  at  once, 
that  its  importance  had  not  been  overrated.  It  was  fired,  and  by  its  first  discharge,  as 
subsequently  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  laid  low  24  of  the  Didou's  crew; 
it  swept  the  ship  from  her  larboard  bow  to  her  starboard  quarter,  and  was  tmly  awful 
in  its  effects.  Meanwhile  the  marines  and  musketry-men  on  the  quarterdeck  were 
'exerting  themselves  in  the  most  gallant  and  efficacious  manner;  one  party,  posted  at 
the  stem,  kept  up  a  spirited  fire  at  the  Didon's  marines  on  the  gangway ;  while 
another  party,  (the  men  of  both  parties,  on  account  of  their  exposed  station  stooping  to 
load  and  rising  to  fire,)  directing  their  fire  at  the  carronade  upon  the  Didon  s  fore- 
castle, prevented  the  French  sailors  from  discharging  it. 

After  the  two  frigates  had  remained  on  board  of  each  other  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour,  the  Didon  began  to  fore  reach.  In  an  instant  the  Fhocnix  brought  her  aecond 
aftermost  gun  to  bear,  and  by  its  first  discharge  cut  away  the  head-rails  of  the  Didon, 
.and,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  gammoning  of  her  bow-sprit.  The  Didon,  as 
she  continued  to  forge  ahead,  also  brought  her  guns  successively  to  bear,  and  a  mutual 
cannonade  recommenced  between  the  frigates,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  to  the  evident 
advantage  of  the  Phoenix,  whose  crew  had  been  constantly  trained  at  the  gmis,  and 
that,  as  much  as  possible,  and  far  more  than  the  regulation  of  powder  and  shot  allowed, 
by  practising  the  real,  not  the  dumb  motions  of  firing.  In  consequence  of  that,  an^  of 
her  lighter  guns,  the  Phoenix  fired  nearly  half  as  quick  again  as  the  Didon ;  and  the 
shattered  hnll  and  disabled  state  of  the  latter,  as,  ^ith  her  main  topmast  gone  and 
foremast  tottering,  she  passed  out  of  gun-shot  ahead,  proved  that  quickneas  of  firing  was 
not  the  only  proficiency  which  the  crew  of  the  Phoenix  had  attained. 

Although  not  matenally  injured  in  hull  or  lower  masts,  the  Phoenix  was  so  damaged 
in  rigging  and  sails  as  to  be  nearly  unmanageable,  and  had  had  her  main  royal  mast, 
maintopsail  yard  and  her  gaff  shot  away.  The  gaff  had  fallen  just  as  the -two  ships  got 
foul ;  and  the  fly  of  the  British  white  ensign  at  the  gaff-end  having  dropped  upon  the 
Didon's  forecastle,  the  Frenchmen  tore  it  off,  and  carried  the  fragment  aft  as  a  trophy. 
As  a  substitute  for  their  ship's  mutilated  colours,  the  seamen  of  the  Phoenix  immediately 
lashed  a  boat's  ensign  to  the  larboard,  and  a  union  jack  to  the  starboard  arm  of  her 
cross-jack  yard. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  suspension  of  firing,  each  frigate  now  began  repairing  her 
damaged  riggings  that  she  might  be  ready  to  renew  the  engagement  the  instant  a  return 
of  the  breeze  would  admit  of  manoeuvring.  Although  the  main  topmast  of  the  Didon, 
and  the  main  royal-mast,  topsail  yard,  and  gaff  of  the  Phoenix,  were  the  only  deficient 
spars,  both  frigates  exhibited  a  woful  appearance,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  quantity  of 
sail  under  which  they  had  engaged.  Instead  of  a  cloud  of  canvass  swelling  prondJy  to 
the  breeze,  rope-ends  and  riddled  sails  hung  drooping  down  from  every  mast  and  yard. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  well-disciplined  crew  is  the  promptitude  they  tusplay 
in  refitting  their  ship  after  an  action  ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  animate  the  men  of  the 
Phoenix  to  additional  exertions,  it  was  the  sight  of  their  opponent's  foremast  fiedling 
over  the  side.  This  happened  at  about  noon,  and  was  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
ship  acting  upon  the  mast  in  its  terribly  shattered  state.  Very  soon  afterwards,  such 
had  been  the  diligence  of  her  crew,  the  Phoenix  had  knotted  and  spliced  her  rigging, 
rove  fresh  braces,  and  trimmed  her  sails,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  air  of  wind  which  had 
just  sprung  up.  In  this  refitted  state,  the  Phoenix  made  sail  on  the  larboard  tack 
towards  the  Didon,  then  with  her  head  the  same  way,  upon  the  fomier's  weather  bow. 
Having  arrived  within  gun-shot,  the  British  frigate  was  in  the  act  of  opening  her  fire, 
when,  being  from  the  fall  of  her  foremast  and  other  previous  damage  in  a  defenceless 
state,  the  French  frigate,  at  about  15  minutes  past  noon,  hauled  down  her  colours. 

Of  her  260  men  and  boys,  the  Phoenix,  when  she  commenced  the  action,  had  on 
board,  including  10  or  12  who  were  too  sick  to  attend  their  quarters,  only  245.  Of 
these  she  had  her  second  lieutenant,  (John  Bounton,)  one  master's  mate,  (Gcorgtf 
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'  Donalan,)  and  10  seamen  killed  ;  her  first  li^utenai^t  of  marines,  (Henry  Steele,  dan^ 
.geronsly  in  the  head,)  two  midshipmen,  (Aaron  Tozer,  dangeroasly,  and  Edward  B. 
Curling,*)  13  seamen,  and  12  marines  wounded,  several  of  theiti  badly ;  total,  1% 
killed,  and  38  wounded.  The  loss  on  board  the  Didon,  according  to  the  report  of  cap- 
tain Milius,  amounted  to  27  officers,  (including  her  second  captain,)  seamen,  and  ma- 
rines killed,  and  44  badly  wounded,  out  of  a  cr^w,  as  stated  in  the  British  official 
account  and  sworn  to  by  the  French  officers,  numbering  330. 

Until  captain  Baker's  appointment  to  her,  the  Phoenix  had  been  armed  priscisefy 
according  to  the  establishment  of  her  class,  as  described  a  few  pages  back ;  but,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  complement  allowed  to  an  18 -pounder  36-gun  frigate  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  fighting  her  to  advantage,  captain  Baker  applied  for  and  obtained  the  exchange 
of  his  26  long  18 -pounders  for  an  equal  number  of  medium  guns  of  the  same  catibre  ; 
which,  requiring  a  less  number  of  men  than  the  former,  left  so  many  more  for  attending 
to  the  other  duties  of  the  ship.  The  guns  of  the  Didon  having  afready  appeared,  we 
may  present  the  foIk)wing  as  the 

COMPARATIVE    FORCE    OF    THE    COMBATANTS. 


Broadside-guns J  j^°* 

Crew No. 

Size tons. 


Phoenix. 

21 

440 

245 

884 


Didon. 

23 

563 

330 

1091 


Here  is  a  statement  which,  in  every  branch  of  it,  exhibits,  on  the  French  side,  a 
decided  superiority  of  force.  Few  cases  occur  wherein  we  have  not  to  offer  some  re- 
marks, tending  to  increase  or  diminish  the  effect  which  the  figures  alone  are  calculated 
to  produce.  But,  the  shorter  range  of  the  Phoenix's  18-pounder8,  at  the  distance  at 
which  the  action  was  fought,  being  compensated  by  the  increased  facility  of  working 
them,  the  above  statement  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  disparity  of  force  in  guns  that 
existed  between  the  parties.  So  it  does  in  respect  to  crew ;  for,  though  a  numerical 
does  not  always  imply  a  physical  superiority,  the  Didon's  was  one  of  the  finest  crews 
out  of  France.  Her  men  consisted  of  healthy,  strong,  and  active  fellows,  who  had  been 
picked  for  captain  J^r6me  Buonaparte's  frigate,  the  Pompne,  and  had  been  in  service 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  3  and  they  were  commanded  by  officers  remark- 
able for  their  professional  skill  and  gallant  demeanour.  Captain  Milius  himself  pos- 
sessed these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  personal  valour,  during  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  excited  the  admiration  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  high  sense  of  honour,  of  which 
he  subsequently,  on  an  occasion  quite  unconnected  with  tUs  action,  gave  unequivocal 
proofs,  established  the  greatness  of  his  character. 

A  contest  between  two  frigates,  manned  and  appointed  like  the  Phoenix  and  Didon, 
would  naturally  afford  the  display  of  much  individual  heroism.  Our  means  of  infor- 
mation are  of  course  restricted  to  occurrences  on  board  the  former  ;  and  even  there 
we  cannot  do  more  than  recite  one.  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  instances.  The 
purser's  station  in  action  is  in  the  cockpit ;  but  Mr.  John  CoUman,  the  acting  purser 
of  the  Phoinix,  scorned  to  remain  in  safety  below,  while  the  Uves  of  his  brother  offi- 
cers and  comrades  were  exposed  to  danger  on  deck.  With  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his 
belt,  and  a  broadsword  in  bis  hand,  did  Uiis  young  man,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  take 
post  on  the  quarter-deck  :  there,  by  his  gesture  and  language,  he  animated  the  crew 
to  do  their  duty  as  British  seamen.  "  Give  it  her,  my  lade !"  was  an  exhortation,  afi 
well  understood  as  it  was  obeyed,  and  the  guns  of  the  Phcenix  dealt  increased  destruc- 
tion upon  the  decks  of  the  Didon.  As  the  action  proceeded,  the  loss  by  death  or 
wounds  of  officers  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  temporary  absence  of  the  captain  to 
assist  in  fixing  the  gun  in  his  cabin,  gave  additional  importance  to  the  noble  part  which 
the  acting  purser  had  chosen.  And  what  could  have  been  the  summit  of  Mr.  Coil- 
man's  expectations,  in  a  professional  way,  for  being  thus  prodigal  of  his  person  ? — A 
purser's  warrant. 

There  were  two  or  three  youngsters  among  the  midshipmen,  who  also  distinguished 
themselves.  One,  named  Edward  Phillips,  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Baker.  On  that 
occasion,  while  the  ships  were  foul,  a  man  upon  the  Didon's  bowsprit-end  was  taking 
deliberate  aim  at  him,  when  young  Phillips,  who,  armed  with  a  musket,  stood  close 

*  This  youth,  not  quite  seventeen,  was  wounded  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  While 
with  jaws  extended  he  was  sucking  an  orange,  a  musket-ball,  which  had  passed 
through  the  head  of  a  seaman,  entered  one  of  his  cheeks  and  escaped  from  the  other, 
without  injuring  even  a  tooth.  When  the  wound  in  each  cheek  healed,  a  pair  of  not 
unseemly  dimples  were  all  that  remained. 
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to  his  captain,  uncifremoniously  thrust  him  otk  one  side,  and  fired.  The  discharge  of 
the  piece  was  instantly  followed  by  the  splash  of  the  Frenchman's  bochr  in  tlie  water  ; 
and  the  ball  from  tlie  musket  of  the  latter,  instead  of  passing  throagh  the  -  captaia'a 
head,  did  but  tear  off  the  rim  of  his  hat.  Several  of  the  sick  seamen  also  lot  tlieir 
cots,  and  assisted  in  filling  and  carrying  powder  for  the  use  of  their  more  efficient  oobi- 
rades.  Instances  of  this  kind  would  frequently  occur,  did  every  naval  captain  nnder- 
stand  the  difficult  art,  to  maintain  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  yet  win  and  preserve  the 
affections  of  his  crew. 

The  name  of  no  officer  appearing  in  the  letter  of  Captain  Baker,  published  in  the 
London  Gazette,  the  very  recital  of  the  above  acts  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  ham 
officers  may  raise  a  charge  of  unfairness  against  him,  until  it  is  known,  that  the  ser- 
vices of  every  officer  helonging  to  the  Phoenix  were  properly  set  forth  in  the  letter 
which  Captain  Baker  transmitted  to  the  Admiralty.  If,  for  reasons  not  very  clear,  it 
becomes  requisite  to  suppress  more  than  half  an  officer's  letter,  the  mutilated  portioQ 
laid  before  the  public,  and  which  in  this  instance  is  very  short,  sfaovld  not  be  called 
"  Copy  of,"  but,  **  Extract  from,  a  letter."  Then,  neither  will  the  public  have 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  inferred  that  his  valour  alone 
achieved  the  victory,  nor  the  officers  who  served  under  him,  and  who  contributed  so 
mainly  to  the  consummation  of  that  victory,  have  a  right  to  complain,  that  their  cap- 
tain has  neglected  to  mention  them. 

.  The  action  of  the  Phoenix  and  Didon  was  one  in  which,  even  after  its  decision,  the 
victorious  party  had  both  a  difficult  and  a  perilous  duty  to  perform,  llie  prisoners 
f^eatly  outnumbered  the  captors :  the  latter,  therefore,  had  not  only  to  separate  and 
eecure  the  former,  but  to  watch  over  them  with  unremitting  attention.  They  had  also 
'to  refit  the  ships,  particularly  the  prize,  whose  mainmast  was  in  so  tottering  a  state, 
tliat  the  British  were  obliged  to  cut  it  away.  The  wreck  cleared,  the  Phcenix,  taking 
the  Didon  in  tow,  steered  for  a  British  port.  On  the  14th,  at  8  p.  m.,  captain  Baker 
■spoke  the  Dragon  74,  and  in  company  with  her,  the  next  day  at  4  p.  m.,  fell  in  with 
M.  Villeneuve's  fleet.  The  Phoenix,  with  the  Didou  in  tow,  immediately  bote  up 
tmd  made  all  sail  to  the  southward.  A  division  of  the  fleet  chased  the  two  crippled 
frigates,  and  had  nearly  arrived  within  gim-shot,  when,  at  sunset,  the  ■  Frendi  snipe 
tacked  and  stood  back  to  their  main  body.  Having  passed  Lisbon,  the  Biitiah  frigate 
and  her  prize  were  steering  to  enter  Gibraltar,  when,  in  a  thick  fog,  the  rlngin|^  ci  the 
bells  and  the  occasional  finng  of  guns  were  heard  in  every  direction.  IMiortly  after- 
wards captain  Baker  beciime  apprized  by  the  Euryalus  frigate,  whom  be  spoke,  that 
the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  Franco-spanish  fleet,  then  on  its  way  to  Cadis.  The 
Phoenix  and  Didon  immediately-  changed  their  course  to  the  westiK^tfd,  and  soon  got 
clear  of  all  danger  from  the  ships  of  M.  Villeneuve. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  danger  from  wliich  captain  Baker  and  his  officers  and 
crew  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  The  French  pilot  of  the  Phooiix  overheard  a 
conversation  among  the  prisoners,  the  subject  of  which  was,  a  plan  to  get  possession  of 
the  Phoenix,  and  by  her  means  of  the  Didon.  The  discovery  of  this  plot  called  for 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  British  on  board  of  both  ships ;  and,  scaarcely 
had  means  been  taken  to  overawe  the  prisoners  in  the  hold  of  the  Pheenix,  than  the 
French  pilot  seized  and  canied  aft,  as  the  ringleader  of  the  mutiny,  the  l%te  cockswain 
of  captain  Milius,  and  who  had  been  in  a  similar  capacity  under  captain  JMme 
Buonaparte.  Captain  Milius  behaved  upon  the  occasion  in  die  noblest  manAer.  He 
inquired  of  the  man  if  he  had  any  complaints  to  allege.  The  fellow  said  he  had  not. 
"  I  know  it,"  said  captain  Milius,  '*  for  I  have,  every  morning  and  night,  a  report  that 
assures  me  of  the  good  treatment  of  you  all :  were  it  otherwise,  I  myse^  woold  head 
you  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  redress.  As  it  is,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
Frenchmen ;  and,"  turning  to  captain  Baker,  *'  I  beseech  you,  or,  put  him  in  irons." 
Captain  Baker  expressing  a  disinclination  to  resort  to  so  harsh  a  measore,  captain 
Milius  urged  him  more  forcibly  to  do  as  he  requested  ;  and  J^6me*s  cockswain  was 
accordingly  conamitted,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  at  arms.  After 
this  firebrand  had  been  removed,  quietness,  and  even  cheerfulness,  reigned  among  the 
prisoners ;  and  the  two  frigates,  having  by  standing  well  to  the  westward  got  hold  of  a 
fair  wind,  anchored  on  the  3d  of  September  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

Having  thus  brought  his  frigate  and  her  prize  safe  to  a  British  port,  captain  Baker» 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  looked  forward  to  the  speedy  acquisition  of  those  .honqim 
which,  in  all  similar  cases,  had  been  conferred  upon  the  captain  of  the  victorious  ship. 
We  trust  that,  by  this  time,  our  impartiality  is  so  well  established,  that  any  opudon 
we  may  submit,  respecting  the  merits  of  an  action  recorded  in  these  psges,  will  be 
eceived  as  the  result  of,  at  the  least,  an  unbiassed  judgment.    Having  premised  this. 
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we  venture  to  pronounce  tke  capture  of  the  Didou  by  the  Phucnix,  considered  in ' 
rt^ference  as  well  to  the  force,  the  skill,  and  the  spirit,  mutually  opposed,  as  to  the  per- 
severance and  good  management  of  the  conqueror  in  securing  and  bringing  home  his- 
prize,  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exemplary  cases  of  the  kind  in  the  annab  of 
the  British  navy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  captain  of  the  Phoenix,  Mr.  Pitt  resolved  to  grant  no  more 
ribands  of  the  Bath  to  naval  and  military  officers,  meaning  to  reserve  them  for  miuisier» 
abroad.  Still  more  unfortunately  for^captain  Baker,  that  illustrious  statesman,  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  intention  of  instituting  a  new  military  order  of  merit,  died.  The 
early  retirement  of  lord^  Barham  from  office  (February  9,4806)  must  have  been  an 
additional  misfortune  to  captain  Baker.  Not  less  so,  probably,  was  the  6u«:cessire 
appointment,  within  about  five  years,  of  five  new  first-lords  of  the  admiralty  f  lord 
Grey,  honourable  Thomas  Grenville,  lord  Mulgrave,  right  honourable  Charles  Yorke, 
and  lord  Melville.  With  each  of  whom  it  is  customary,  in  reply  to  complaints  such  as 
the  captain  of  the  Phoenix  might  reasonably  urge,  to  express  regret  that  merit  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  his  predecessor,  but  to  decline  entering  into-  any  retrospective 
view  of  the  circumstances  which  may  have  guided  that  predecessor's  conduct.  Thus 
it  has  happened,  that,  to  this  hour,  captain  Baker  has  received  no  reward  for  his  meri- 
torious services  in  capturing  the  Didon.  It  is  true  that,  in  ten  years  afterwards,  when 
tke  new  order  was  instituted,  he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath;  but,  as  every 
one  of  the  three  remaining  captains  of  frigates  in  sir  Richard  Strachan*s  action  was 
honoured  with  a  similar  mark  of  approbation,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  captain 
Baker  would  have  received  the  same,  even  had  he,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  analogous 
case,  run  away  from,  instead  of  fought  and  captured,  a  superior  French  frigate. 

The  Didon  was  built  in  the  year  1797  at  St.  Malo,  and,  just  before  she  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies  in  the  spring  of  1805,  «mderwent  a  thorough  repair.  Her  sailing  qualities 
were  so  extraordinary  that,  although  jury-rigged,  she  beat  the  Phoenix  on  every  point. 
The  Didon  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  British  navy,  but,  for  some  reason  with 
which  w6  are  unacquainted,  was  suffered  to  lie  in  ordinary  in  Hamoaze  until  taken  to 
pieces  in  the  year  1811.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown  was  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Phoenix.  We  wish  it  was  in  our  power  to  add, 
that  he  became  rewarded  with  the  promotion  customary  upon  less  important  occasions. 
He  was  not  made  a  commander  until  August  1, 1811. 

The  next  extract  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Jameses  critical  analysis  in 
sifting  the  truth  out  of  contradictory  and  exaggerating  reports.  This 
important  duty  the  author  generally  performs  with  acuteness,  though 
not  always  with  neatness  and  dexterity.  We  readily  forgive  the  lack 
of  art  for  the  sake  of  the  courage  and  honesty  of  the  attempt.  The  ac- 
tion is  between  the  Blanche,  Captain  Mudge,  a  frigate  that  has  been 
spoken  of  in  some  of  the  former  extracts  and  the  French  frigate  Topaze 
and  consorts.  The  Blanche  was  captured,  and  it  is  the  conduct  6f 
Captain  Mudge  which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Jameses  observations. 

In  the  early  .part  of  July  the  British  18-pounder  36<gun  frigate  Blanche,,  captain 
Zachanah  Mudge,  quitted  the  squadron  of  commodore  Michael  de  Courcy  cruising  off 
the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  bound  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  with  despatches  for  vice- 
admiral  lord  Nelson.  On  the  17th,  when  about  40  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
the  island  of  Sombrero,  the  Blanche  spoke  a  British  merchant  ship  from  Grenad»  to 
Dublin,  and  learnt  that  the  homeward-bound  Leeward -island  fleet  were  to  sail  in  three 
or  four,  days  after  her  departure,  under  convoy  of  the  30-gun  ship  Proselyte. 

On  the  19th,  at  8  a.m.,  latitude  20deg.  SO  min.  north,  and  longitude  66 deg.  44 
min.  west,  being  close  hauled  on  the  larboard  tack,  with  a  fresh,  breeae  at  eadt, 
the  Blanche  discovered  off  the  weather  cat-head  four  sail,  three  ships  and  a  brig, 
standing  on  the  opposite  tack,  under  easy  sail ;  and  which,  from  the  course 
they  steered,  and  their  indistinct  appearance  through  the  prevailing  haze,  were  taken 
for  a  part  of  the  above-mentioned  convoy.  The  Blanche  therefore  continued  to  stand 
on,  until,  having  hoisted  the  customary  signals  without  effect,  captain  Mudge  began 
to  suspect  that  the  strangers  were  enemies,  and,  making  sail,  kept  more  away.  At 
8h.  36m.  A.M.,  when  ab(mt  three  miles  distant,  the  French  40-gun  frigate  Topazp, 
captain  Francois- Andre  Baudin,  followed  by  the  ship -corvettes,  D^partement-des* 
Landes,  of  20  long  8-pounders  on  the  main  deck,  and  two  brass  6-pounders  on 
the  poop,   or  short  quarterdeck,   lieutenant   Ren6- Jacques- Henri  Desmondls,  and 
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Torcbe,  of  18  long  IS-poonden,  lieutenant  Nicolas-PLilippe  Dehen,  and  by  the  Ittig- 
coTvette  Faune,  of  16  long  6-pounder8,  lieutenant  Charles  Brunei,  bore  down,  under 
English  colours.  **  But/'  says  captain  Mudge  in  his  public  letter,  **  from  the  make 
of  the  union  and  colour  of  the  bunting,  with  other  circumstances,  I  concluded  they 
were  French." 

At  9h.  45m.  a.m.,  having  advanced  still  more  ahead  of  her  companions,  and,  as  well 
as  they,  substituted  French  for  English  colours,  the  Topaze  discharged  her  larboard 
broadside  into  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Blanche ;  who,  finding  that  she  could  uot 
escape  from  her  pursuers,  (having  at  the*time  very  little  copper  upon  her  bottom,)  had 
shortened  sail,  and  was  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards  from  the  Topaze.  As  soon  as 
the  latter  arrived  within  pistol-shot,  the  Blanche  returned  the  fire,  and  the  action 
contimied  with  spirit ;  all  the  vessels  running  large  under  easy  sail,  **  the  ships,"  con- 
tinues captain  Mudge,  *'  never  without  hail  of  each  other,  the  D^partement-des-L^ndes 
on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  the  two  corvettes  close  astern.*'  At  about  lOh.  1dm. 
A.M.  the  Blanche  attempted  to  cross  the  bows  of  the  Topaze,  and  would  probably  have 
succeeded,  had  not  the  latter  suddenly  brailed  up  her  foresail,  and  put  her  helm  hard. 
a-starboard.  By  this  manoeuvre  the  Topaze  grazed  with  her  jib-boom  the  mis^n 
shrouds  of  the  Blanche,  and,  in  passing  under  the  latter's  stem,  poured  in  a  heavy,  bat 
comparatively  harmletis,  raking  fire,  llie  engagement  continued  until  about  11  i^.ii.  ; 
when,  having  her  sails  totally  destroyed,  10  shot  in  the  foremast,  several  in  the  mam- 
mast,  her  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  seven  of  her  guns  dismounted,  and  six  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  the  Blancbe  struck  her  colours.  At  this  moment,  according  to  M.  Bandin's 
account,  the  D6partement-des-Lande8  was  in  the  wake  of  the  Blanche,  the  Torche 
within  gun-shot  on  her  starboard  side,  and  the  Faune  farther  off,  '*  en  observation." 

The  net  complement  of  the  Blanche  was  S61  men  and  boys ;  but,  having  28  men 
absent,  and  being  deficient  of  some  others,  she  commenced  the  action  with  only  915* 
Of  these  the  Blanche  had  seven  seamen  and  one  marine  killed,  her  boatswain, 
(William  Hewett,)  12  seamen,  (three  mortally,)  and  one  lieutenant  (Thomas  Peebles) 
and  one  private  of  marines  wounded.  The  Topaze  had  a  crew  of  JiO  men  and  boys^ 
exclusively,  captain  Mudge  says,  of  70  officers  and  privates  of  the  Frraeh  army 
as  passengers,  making  a  total  of  410.  Of  these,  according  to  captain  Baudln's  account, 
(and  there  is  nothing  in  the  British  account  to  contradict  the  statement,)  the  Topaze 
had  bat  one  man  killed  and  11  wounded,. two  of  them  mortally.  Not  a  man  appears  tQ 
have  been  hurt,  nor  the  slightest  damage  to  have  happened,  on  board  either  of  the 
three  remaining  French  vessels. 

The  French  captain  also  states,  that  the  D^partement-des-Landes  fired  only  18  shot, 
and  the  Torche,  towards  the  close  of  the  action,  three  broadsides.  The  Faune,  np<m 
the  same  authority,  did  not  fire  a  shot.  Moreover,  captain  Baudin  positively  dedaires, 
that  captain  Mudge  acknowledged  to  him,  that  the  D^partement-des-Landes  was  the 
only  vessel,  except  the  Topaze,  which  had  done  the  Blanche  any  injury,  and  that 
that  injury  was  confined  to  the  rigging  and  sails. 

The  Blanche,  a  fine  frigate  of  951  tons,  was  armed  upon  her  quarterdeck  and  fore« 
castle  with  14  carronades,  32-pounders,  and  four  long  nines ;  making  her  total  of  guns 
44.  The  Topaze,  a  remarkably  fine  frigate  of  1132  tons,  also  mounted  44  guns^ 
including  10  iron  carronades,  36-pounders,  the  first  of  the  kind  we  have  observed  in  the 
French  navy.    The  force  of  the  three  corvettes  has  already  been  given. 

Without  the  aid  of  a  comparative  statement,  sufficient  appears  to  sImmt,  tlttt 
the  Blanche  had,  although  not  a  "  three  to  one,"  a  very  superior  force  to  contend 
vnth ;  and  that  no  resistance  in  her  power  to  offer,  without  some  extraordinaiy  miiliap 
to  her  principal  antagonist,  could  have  absolutely  reversed  the  issue  of  thebatde.  By 
a  more  close  and  animated  cannonade  at  the  onset,  the  Blanche  might  perhaps  have 
beaten  off  the  French  frigate.  In  that  event,  the  British  frigate,  if  necessary,  could 
have  outrun  the  corvettes,  they,  as  admitted,  being  slow  sailers ;  or  she  might  have 
drawn  them  apart  from  their  consort,  and  have  captured  one  at  least  of  them.  This, 
if  done  promptly,  and  before  much  damage  had  been  suffered  by  the  Blanche  or  her 
prize,  would  have  greatly  reduced  the  odds,  and  been  an  additional  motive  for 
captain  Baudin  to  have  permitted  the  Blanche  to  proceed  to  her  destination. 

The  moderate  loss  sustained  by  the  Blanche  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  she  struck 
too  soon  ;  as  would  the  much  slighter  loss  infiicted  by  her  upon  the  Topaze,  that  the 
Blanche  did  not  employ  her  force  in  a  manner  becoming  a  British  frigate  of  her  class. 
M.  Baudin  states,  from  the  information  pr<bably  of  captain  Mudge  himself,  that  he 
put  more  than  30  shot  in  the  Blanche,  both  above  and  below  water ;  but  what  ma 
that  to  perform  in  a  two  hours'  engagement  ?  He  boasts,  with  more  reason,  of  having 
wounded    he  masts,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  rigging  and  sails,  of  his  prise,  and  assigns 
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the  delay  it  would  cause  to  repair  them  as  his  motive  for  setting  th^  Blanche  on  fire. 
And  we  feel  the  more  disposed  to  attach  credit  to  the  statements  of  ]VI%  Baudin,  on 
account  of  the  uncommon  accuracy  with  which  he  describes  the  force  of  his  priz«, 
giving  her  "  vingt-seize  canons  de  18  en  batterie,  quatorze  carronades  de  32  et  quiatre 
canons  de  9  sur  les  gaillards." 

Although  scarcely  five  years'  old  and  an  oak-built  ship,  the  Blanche  had  become  so 
thoroughly  infected  with  the  dry-rot,  that  the  enemy's  shot  passed  clean  through  her  side, 
scattering  dust  instead  of  splinters.  To  this,  and  to  her  short-manned  state,  has  been 
mamly  attributed  the  smallness  of  the  Blanche's  loss,  in  reference  to  the  time  the  ship 
was  engaged,  the  force  opposed  to  her,  and  the  alleged  closeness  of  the  action.  As 
respects  the  British  frigate,  this  reasoning  may  carry  weight ;  but  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  truly  insignificant  loss  sustained  by  the  French  frigate ;  as  weU  as  the^ 
entire  state  of  impunity  which,  notwithstanding  their  alleged  important  share  in 
the  action,  attended  the  three  corvettes  1  The  Topaze,  as  the  British  records  prove, 
was  a  sound  ship  four  years  after  she  had  captured  the  Blanche*  and  went  into 
action,  captain  Mudge  himself  informs  us^  with  a  crew  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as 
his  own. 

Admitting,  as  captain  Mudge  alleges,  that  the  Blanche  did  really  engage  the  Topaze- 
closely,  what  was  she  about  with  her  guns  not  to  do  more  execution  than  to  kill  or 
wound  one  man  every  10  minutes,  or  12  men  in  two  hours!    This  is  the  more  unac- 
countable, because  the  crew  of  the  Blanche  were  a  remarkably  fine  set  of  men,  and  the  - 
very  last  from  whom  such  treatment  of  an  enemy  was  to  be  expected.-    If,  contrary  to 
what  has  been  ofiicially  asserted,  the  Blanche,  having  mistaken  the  national  diaracter 
of  the  Topaze  and  her  consorts  until  the  French  frigate  had  begun  to  open  her  fire,  had 
been  all  in  confusion  when  the  attack  commenced;  if,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  re- 
trieve her  error  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  application  of.  her  means  of  defence,  tlie 
Blanche  had  sought  to  avoid  a  combat  by  a  hurried  resort  to  her  means  of  escape*^ 
firing  an  occasional  ill -directed  shot  at  one  or  the  other  of  her  opponents :  if,  we  say,, 
all  this  had  been  the  case,   the  very  cheap  rate  at  which  M.  Baudin  gained  his  prize 
would  need  no  other  explanation. 

The  duty  of  an  historian,  who,  in  most  cases,,  has  to  elicit  truth  ftomewdUcCing^ 
statements,  has  often  obliged  us  to  animadvert,  with  more  or  less  of  6everity,.upon  the 
bombastical  accounts  published  by  the  French.  In  common  fairness,  therefore,  we 
cannot  avoid  noticing  the  three  letters,  one  official  and  two  private,,  written  by  the 
captain  of  the  Blanche,  and  published  in  all  the  English)  and  some  of  the  foreign  newk 
papers.  Two  of  those  letters,  including  the  official  one».  are  dated  on  one  day,  the 
S2d  of  July.  One  of  the  two  private  accounts  is  in  the  form  of  an  extract  from  the 
Blanche's  log,  thus  :.  "  Ji|ly  19th,  at  8  a.  m.,  fell  in  with  a  squadrpn  of  French  shipd 
cruising ;  at  eleven  in  close  action  with  the  same ;  at  half  past  eleven  reduced  te.  a. 
perfect  wreck,  ship  filling  fast ;  at  twelve  struck  the  colours,  and  at  six  she  sank." 

The  official  letter  requiring  to  be  more  circumstantial  and  precise,   tlie  "  French 
squadron  as  per  margin"  is  made  to  consist,  vidth  a  slight  overrating  in  tjie  force,  of* 
the  three  ships  and  brig  described  in  our  account  of  the  action.     **  I  concluded  they 
were  French,"  says  the  captain,  "  and  therefore  determined  to  sell  the  ship  as  dearly 
as  possible."     As  a  proof  that  he  did  so,  he  declares  that  &  quarter  of  an  hour  (not* 
half,  as  stated  in  the  above  private  account)  before  the  Blanche  struck,  she  w:as  'Sa 
perfect  wreck ;"  meaning,  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  that  her  masts  were  all  shot- 
away,  but  that  her  sails  were  "  totally  destroyed,"  and  that  she  had  "  ten  shot  in  the 
foremast  (expecting  it  to  fall  every  minute),  the  mainmast  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces."" 
The  inference  here  is,  making  every  allowance  for  figurative  language,  that  the  main- 
mast, being  **  cut  to  pieces,"  was  actually  in  a  tottering  state.     Unfortunately,  how 
ever,  the  surgeon  of  the  Blanche,  in  his  letter,  published,  on  the  same  day  as  bis  cap<> 
tain's,  sums  up  the  damages  to  her  masts  thus :  "  £leveu  shot  received  in  our  foremast, 
several  in  the  mainmast,  and  the  spanker-boom  shot  away." 

"  The  crew  reduced  to  190,"  proceeds  captain  Mudge  in  his  letter,  "  and  the  rest, 
falling  fast,  with  no  probability  of  escape,  I  called  a  council  of  officers  for  their  opinion,. 
&c."     He  then  states  the  surrender  of  the  Blanche  '.'  at  twelve  at  noon,."  and  that  he 
was  immediately  *•  hurried  onboard  the  commodore."     *' At  six,"  he  adds,  '*the 
officers  who  had  charge  of  the  Blanche  returned,  and  reported  the  ship  to  be  sinking 
fast ;  on  which  she  was  fired,  and  in  about  an  hour  after  she  sunk,  for  the  magazine 
had  been  some  time  under  water."     In  a  postscript  the  captain  states,  that  the  ship 
commenced  action  with  215  men,  and  that  the  loss,  as  far  as  came  within *his  notice, 
amounted  to  eight  killed  and  13  wounded.     The  surgeon,  in  his  letter,  states  the  los;*- 
(and  he  was  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  it)  at  eight  killed  and  15  wounded. 
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making  a  total  of  t3.  This  number,  deducted  from  ft  5,  leavei  199  men ;  and  y«C 
•*  the  crew  was  reduced  to  190,  and  they  were  falling  fast."  W^,  after  having 
ostentatiously  declared,  that  he,  captain  Mudge,  not  himself,  his  omcers,  and  crew, 
*'  determined  to  sell  the  ship  as  dearly  as  possible,"  by  the  ungenerous  annooiiGement, 
that  he  '*  called  a  council  of  officers  for  their  opinion,"  endeavour  to  divide  with  the 
htter  the  blame,  if  any  attached,  of  striking  the  colours? 

Captain  Mudge*s  second  private  letter,  according  to  the  public  papers,  was  addneaied 
to  his  brother  in  law,  and  bears  date  on  board  the  Topazc,  August  10.  It  is  too  good 
a  thing  not  to  be  given  entire.  **  On  my  return  from  Jamaica  to  Barbadoes,  1  fell  in 
with  Ml  Baudin's  squadron,  cruising  for  our  homeward-bound  convoy.  I  fought  the 
ship  till  she  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  then  sunk.  I  cannot  say  what  our  loss  is,  as  there 
have  been  no  returns,  the  crew  being  all  divided  between  the  two  frigates  and  two  cor- 
vettes which  engaged  us.  Twenty-one  fell  nobly  within  my  own  knowledge ;  I  am 
afraid  many  more.  I  thank  God  the  Blanche  never  wore  French  colours.  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Peebles,  of  the  marines,  was  the  only  officer  mateiiallv  wounded :  his  lega 
were  broken  by  a  splinter.  During  the  severe  contest,  the  squadron  was  never  with- 
out hail.  1  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  they  were  so  much  damaged  as  to  spoil 
their  cruise ;  they  all  stood  to  the  northward  as  soon  as  repaired,  leaving  the  passage 
open  to  the  convoy  under  a  20-gun  ship." 

-After  what  has  appeared,  this  letter  will  require  very  few  comments.  We  may, 
however,  just  notice  the  extensive  application  given  to  the  word  **  fell,"  as  well  as  the 
singular  circumstance,  that  captain  Mudge  should  have  had  "  no  returns"  of  loss,  when 
the  late  Blanche's  surgeon  was  a  fellow* prisoner  with  him  on  board  the  Topase ;  and 
when,  three  days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  captain's  letter  to  major  Fletcher,  the 
surgeon  had  enumerated  that  loss  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  And  had  captain  Mudge 
really  forgotten  what  he  himself,  in  his  official  letter,  had  stated  respecting  the  Iom  on 
board  the  Blanche  1 

One  of  captain  Mudge's  "  two  frigates,"  by  his  own  account,  mounted  9%  guns. 
Nor  was  the  D^partement-des-Landes  so  large,  or  so  well  armed  a  ship  as  the  Coa- 
stance,  which,  in  the  year  1800,  gave  captain  Mudge  his  post-rank;  and  which,  had 
he  fought  a  battle  in  her,  he  would  have  been  very  indignant  to  have  heaxd  called,  a 
'*  frigate."  M.  Baudin  was  not  "  on  a  cruise,"  but  bound  straight  from  Martinique  to 
France,  and,  besides  being  in  the  direct  track  to  Europe,  had  made  an  excellent  three 
days'  run.  llie  convoy,  which  did  not  sail  from  Tortola  until  twelve  days  after  the 
Blanche's  capture,  was  therefore  not  the  French  captain's  object ;  nor  was  the  Prose- 
lyte its  only  protection,  the  Illustrious  74,  and  Barbadoes  frigate  being  in  her  carapany* 
We  will  conclude  this  case  with  stating,  that,  although  she  was  "filling  hat^^tx 
^'  half-past  eleven,"  the  Blanche  did  not  sink  till  late  in  the  evening ;  and  not  then, 
the  wet  state  of  her  magazine  preventing  an  explosion,  until  she  had  been  bmrnt  to  the 
water's  edge  by  her  captors ;  nor  until  they  had  removed  every  man  of  her  crew, 
wounded  and  well,  and,  no  doubt,  as  many  of  her  stores  as  they  required.  Nor,  evea 
at  this  time,  had  one  of  her  masts  fallen.  Less  fond  of  the  heroics  than  his  captain* 
the  surgeon  says,  that  the  Blanche,  when  she  struck,  had  six  feet  water  in  the  hold  ; 
which  accords  tolerably  well  with  captain  Baudin's  expression  :  "  D6ja  de  I'eaa  6tait 
dans  sa  calle,"  and  accounts  for  his  preferring  her  immediate  and  certain  destractioa 
by  fire,  to  awaiting  her  tardy,  and  perhaps,  in  his  opinion,  doubtful  destmctioa  by 
■inking.  In  a  respectable  French  account,  M.  Baudin  is  blamed  for  having  destieyed 
the  Blanche,  when,  according  to  the  information  afforded  to  the  writer,  he  might  ao  ea- 
sily have  manned  and  refitted  her. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  we  confess  our 
inability  to  discover  any  thing  calculated  to  distinguish  this  case  of  defence  and  lor- 
render  firom  others  that  have  occurred ;  not,  at  least,  on  the  score  of  superior  merit. 
And  yet,  so  much  more  easy  does  it  appear  to  tell  a  good  story,  than  to  nght  a  good 
battle,  "  the  glorious  defence  of  the  Blanche"  has  been  blazoned  all  over  Europe,  and 
captain  Mudge  been  praised  to  the  skies  for  the  skill,  the  valour,  and  the  devotion 
he  displayed. 

The  next  extract  we  shall  make,  records  the  heroism  of  the  captain 
of  a  packet  and  his  valiant  little  crew. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  in  the  morning,  as  the  British  Leeward-island  packet 
Windsor-Castle,  acting  captain  William  Rogers,  was  in  latitude  13  deg.  53  min.  north, 
longitude  58  deg.  1  mm.  west,  on  her  passage  to  Barbadoes  with  the  mails,  a  privateer 
was  seen  approaching  under  all  sail.  The  packet  used  her  utmost  exertions  to  escape  ; 
but,  finding  it  impossible,  began  to  prepare  herself  for  making  a  stout  resistance.    At 
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noon  the  schooner  got  within  gnn-shot,  hoisted  French  colours,  and  op^ed  her  fire  ; 
which  wlis  immediately  returned  from  the  chase-guns  of  the  Windsor-Castle.  This 
was  continued  until  the  privateer  came  near^  when  she  hailed  the  packet  in  Terr 
opprohrious  tenns,  and  desired  her  to  strike  her  colours.  On  meeting  a  prompt  refusal, 
the  schooner  ran  alongside,  grappled  the  packet,  and  attempted  to  hoard.  In  this  the 
Frenchmen  were  unexpectedly  defeated  by  the  pikes  of  the  packet's  crew;  and 
sustained  a  loss  of  eight  or  ten  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  privateer  now  endea- 
voured to  cut  away  the  grapplings  and  get  clear ;  but  the  packet's  main  yard,  being 
locked  in  the  schooner's  rigging,  held  her  fast. 

Great  exertions  continued  to  be  made  on  both  sides ;  and  captain  Rogers  evinced 
considerable  judgment  and  zeal  in  ordering  part  of  his  men  to  shift  1^  mails  as 
circumstances  required,  or  to  cut  them  away  in  case  the  privateer  should  succeed  in 
the  conflict.  At  about  3  p.  m.  one  of  the  packet's  guns,  a  9-pouBder  carronade,  loaded 
with  double  grape,  canister,  and  100  musket-balls,  was  brought  to  hear  up<m  the 
privateer,  and  was  discharged,  with-  dreadfal  effect,  at  the  moment  the  latter  was 
making  a  second  attempt  to  board.  Soon  after  this,  captain  Rogers,  followed  by 
five  men  of  his  little  crew,  leaped  upon  the  schooner's  decks,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  apparently  overwhelming  odds  against  him,  succeeded  in  driving  the  privateer's 
men  from  their  quarters,  and  ultimately  in  capturing  the  vessel. 

The  Windsor-Castle  mounted  six  long  4-pounders  and  two  9-pounder  carronades, 
with  a  complement  of  28  men  and  boys  ;  of  whom  she  had  three  kUled  and  10  severely 
wounded :  her  main  yard  and  mizenmast  were  carried  away,  and  her  rigging,  fore  and 
aft,  greatly  damaged.  The  captured  schooner  was  the  Jeune-Richud,  moundng 
six  long  6-pounders  and  one  long  18 -pounder  on  a  traversing  carriage,  with  a  com- 
plement, at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  of  92  men;  of  whom  21  were  found 
dead  on  her  decks,  and  33  wounded. 

From  the  very  superior  number  of  the  privateer's  crew  still  remaining,  great  pre- 
caution was  necessary  in  securing  die  prisoners.  They  were  accordingly  ordered  up 
from  below,  one  by  one,  and  were  placed  in  their  own  irons  successive] v  as  they  came 
up.  Any  attempt  at  a  rescue  being  thus  effectually  guarded  against,  me  packet  pro- 
ceeded, with  her  prize,  io  the  port  of  her  destination;  which,  fortunately  for  the 
former,  was  not  very  far  distant. 

This  achievement  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  every  officer,  man,  and  boy,  that 
was  on  board  the  Windsor- Castle ;  and,  in  particular,  the  heroic  valour  of  her  cma- 
inander,  so  decisive  of  the  business,  ranks  above  all  praise.  Had  captain  Rogers  stayed 
to  calculate  the  chances  that  were  i^^ainst  him,  the  probability  is,  that  the  privateer 
would  have  ultimately  succeeded  in  capturing  the  packet ;  whose  light  carronades 
could  have  offered  very  little  resistance  at  the  usual  distance  at  which  vessels  engage  ; 
and  whose  very  small  crew,  without  such  a  coup  de  main,  ay,  and  without  such  a  leader, 
could  never  have  brought  the  combat  to  a  favourable  issue. 

There  are  many  interesting  passages  and  topics  in  the  remaining 
volumes,  which  we  still  wish  to  bring  before  our  readers.  As,  bow. 
ever,  in  the  present  Number  we  can-  give  no  more  roopi  to  the  subject, 
we  shall  return  to  it  shortly. 


KING'S  AUSTRALIA.* 

The  spirit  of  adventure,  the  love  of  distant  entcrprize,  the  thirst  of 
strange  sights,  and  the  contempt  of  hardship  and  danger,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  British  mariner  of  the  right  breed,  give  also  a  kindred 
charm  to  the  narrative  of  his  proceedings.  The  pleasantest  of  books 
is  the  description  of  a  voyage  to  unknown  lands.     The  love  of  novelty, 

*  Narrative  of  a  Survey  of  the  Intertropical  and  Western  Coasts  of  Australia,  per- 
formed between  the  years  1818  and  1822,  by  Captain  Phihp  Parker  King,  R.N., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  various  subjects  relating  to  Hydrography  and  NatuTal  History, 
in  two  volumes ;  illustrated  by  Plates,  Charts,  and-  Woodcuts.  Murray,  London. 
1827. 
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which  inspires  the  young  Crusoe  to  roam,  equally  animates  the  reader 
of  the  firesido,  with  feet  on  fender,  and  hack  reclining  on  red  morocco ; 
he  is  agitated  by  reefs,  breakers,  and  a  Ice-shore,  and  discovers  a  leak 
with  breathless  fear ;  a  fair  wind  sets  his  heart  bounding  with  enjoy-^ 
mcnt,  and  a  secure  anchorage  and  good  watering  seem  to  lull  him 
into  a  delicious  repose.  Uncouth  natives  and  strange  customs  are  ex- 
amined with  surprize  and  curiosity  ;  and  all  the  humour,-  as  well  as 
all  the  danger  of  communication  between  the  barbarous  savages  on 
land,  with  their  paint,  nose-rings,  nakedness,  spears,  clubs,  and  ca- 
price ;  and  the  civilized  savages  of  the  ship,  with  their  slang,  fan,  look- 
ing-glasses, ribbons,  biscuits,  hatchets,  and  nails,^  are  both  fully  felt, 
understood,  and  enjoyed  by  the  gentleman,  who,-  in  all  this  vairiety  of 
sympathy,  never  wanders  above  three  yards  from  his  bell-rope.  The 
moment  we  lay  hold  of  a  book  of  voyages,  the  most  agreeable  train  of 
associations  takes  possession  of  us.  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  course,  forms  a 
warm  back-ground,  and  then  the  Buccaneers,  Dampier,  Biron,  and  Cook, 
and  many,  many  others,  from  Purchas  and  his  Pilgrims,  down  to  Parry 
and  Lyon,  crowd  the  gay  and  alluring  picture.  Captain  King  is  one  of 
the  right  kind — a  true  English  naval  officer :  bold  and  cool ;  firm  and 
mild ;  dauntless  in  danger  and  ready  in  difficulty ;  persevering,  adven- 
turous, generous,  and,  like  all  his  brethren,  pious.  His  book,  too,  though 
not  exactly  a  book  of  discovery,  is  a  survey  of  what  was  so  imper- 
fectly known,  that  it  possesses  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  service 
he  was  sent  upon  demanded  scientific  acquirements  of  a  superior  cast ; 
moral  qualities  of  a  high  order ;  it  was  highly  dangerous,  very  im- 
portant, and  very  trying,  both  to  health,  temper,  and  talent.  In  all 
respects  he  seems  to  have  acquitted  himself  well.  We  have  read  many 
works  which  have  contained  rarer  and  pleasanter  matter,  but  none 
more  uniformly  sensible,  unpretending,  and  to  the  point.  His  voyages 
possess  a  charm  which  more  formal  outfits  do  not  possess ;  a  North 
Pole  discovery  ship  is  so  carefully  studied,  arranged,  and  provided, 
that  her  very  completeness  and  perfection  detract  somewhat  from  our 
Interest  in  the  accidents  of  her  crew.  Captain  King  was  sent  out  alone ; 
in  Port  Jackson  he  bought  his  vessel,  such  as  it  was,  a  cutter  ;  he  col- 
lected his  crew  himself,  and  set  out  almost  as  independent,  and  nearly 
as  ill-found,  as  a  buccaneer  of  old. 

A  voyage  of  survey  is,  of  course,  less  likely  to  abound  in  subjects  of 
a  popular  interest  than  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  objects  of  scientific 
observers  must  lead  them  slowly  over  the  ground;  and  the  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  a  shoal,  or  the  position  of  a  rock,  though  a  most 
anxious  and  useful  employment,  is  a  tedious  affair  in  description.  The 
chart  which  is  covered  with  soundings  is  a  scene  of  delight  to  the  ma- 
riner, for  it  speaks  to  him  of  security  a^nd  repose,  but  to  the  general 
eye  we  do  not  know  a  more  barren  or  unpicturesque  object.  The 
coasts  of  Australia  have  been,  however,  so  rarely  visited,  and  still 
retain  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  former  appendage  to  their  name 
of  incognita,  that,  though  the  labour  of  the  surveyor  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  business  of  taking  observations,  which  only  end  in  numerals, 
still  figures  of  a  more  curious  kind  are  constantly  flitting  before  his 
glass.  It  is  ti-ue  that  Captain  King's  book  is  chiefly  a  book  of  bu- 
siness ;  it  will  be  a  most  valued  companion  to  all  whose  affairs  lead 
them  round  the  coasts  of  this  vast  continent,  though  to  the  voyager  at 
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home  it  does  not  afford  all  the  amusement  he  might  he  led  to  expect ; 
at  the  same  time,  so  rich  is  Australia  in  all  the  productions  of 
nature,  and  so  remarkable  is  it  for  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and. 
so  manifest  are  the  indications  of  future  greatness,  wealth,  and  power,. 
in  its  colonies  and  intended  settlements,  that  it  would  he  impossible  for 
any  man,  much  less  the  author  of  these  volumes,  to  visit  its  shores 
without  discovering  numerous  topics  of  interest.  The  future  prospect^ 
of  this  country  are  so  imposing,  its  present  interests  are  so  im- 
portant to  us,  and  the  danger  to  all  navigators  on  its  coasts  are  so 
great,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  should  he  an  object  with  the 
admiralty  and  the  colonial  department  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  con- 
cerning it.  Doubtless  an  accurate  nautical  survey  of  the  coasts  was 
an  object  of  the  most  direct  and  immediate  utility;  but  were  the  views 
of  official  men  a  little  more  open  to  the  advantages  of  general  re- 
search, a  little  more  alive  to  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  na- 
tural sciences,  surely  the  expedition  would  not  have  been  limited  to  a 
simple  taking  of  bearings  and  soundings.  One  botanist,  it  is  true,  was 
joined  with  Captain  King ;  every  other  branch  of  natural  history  was 
neglected,  and  that,  too,  in  a  country  which  revels  in  its  abundance  of 
zoological  curiosities.  Surely  the  expanse  would  not  have  been  very 
materially  increased,  and  the  service  would  not  have  been  in  the  least 
impeded,  had  two  or  three  other  professors  of  natural  science  been 
added  to  the  expedition.  But  when  the  benefit  of  a  medical  attendant 
was  not  allowed  to  Captain  King  for  his  long  and  arduous  voyages,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  zoology  was  neglected.  The  French, 
in  their  splendid  equipment  of  M.  de  Freycinet's  expedition,  set  a  dif- 
ferent and  most  laudable  example.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
though  we  have  flourishing  colonies  in  this  Australia,  that  it  must  be 
a  very  long  time  before  these  colonies  can  contribute  to  make  the  con-^ 
tinent.  In  a  nook  of  which  they  arc  settled,  much  better  known.  The 
space  from  the  northern  to  its  southern  shore  is  twice  the  breadth  of 
the  continent  that  lies  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  the  interior  of  this  vast  territory,  nothing  seems  to  be  ascertained ; 
and  how  little  was  accurately  known  of  the  coasts  may  be  quickly  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  Captain  King's  chart 
with  any  former  one.  It  is  nearly  three  centuries  since  we  became' 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Great  South  Land,  or  Terra  Aus- 
tralis  Incognita,  and  until  the  last  century  very  little  had  been  done 
towards  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  coasts.  Dampier,  in  his  cele- 
brated Buccaneer's  Voyages  in  1688,  visited  the  north-west  coast,  and 
gives  a  faithful  and  circumstantial  account  of  Cygnet  Bay.  He 
afterwards  visited  the  west  and  north-west  coasts  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Roebuck  ;  and  in  his  description  of  them.  Captain  King  states  "  that 
he  has  not  only  been  very  minute  and  particular,  but,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  exceedingly  correct.  Within  the  last  fifty  years.  Cook,  Van- 
couver, Bligh,  lyEntrecasteaur,  Flinders,  and  Baudin,  have  gradually 
thrown  a  considerable  light  upon  this  extraordinary  continent  The 
whole,  however,  of  the  north,  north-west,  and  western  shores  remained 
to  be  explored.  For  this  purpose,  in  1817,  Lieutenant  King  was  sent 
to  New  South  Wales.  The  governor  had  orders  to  procure  him  a 
vessel,  which,  after  much  delay  and  some  vexation,  was  found  and 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  ;  and  in  December  1817  he  left  Port  Jackson 
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in  the  Meimaid  cutter,  eighty-four  tons,  with  two  mates,  twa 
young  men  to  assist  in  the  survey,  a  botanical  collector,  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  twelve  seamen  and  five  boys,  making  altogether  a 
crew  of  eighteen.  Three  voyages  were  made  in  the  cutter,  after  which 
she  was  found  to  be  so  much  damaged,  and  so  thoroughly  out  of  repair, 
that  a  brig,  the  Bathurst,  was  purchased,  and  the  fourth  and  last 
Toyage  performed  in  it. 

After  having  given  this  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  expeditionr, 
we  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to  follow  the  navigator  in  his  different 
tracks  about  the  continent,  but  confine  ourselves  merely  to  the  anec- 
dotes of  popular  interest  to  be  found  in  the  work.  These  almost  en- 
tirely  relate  to  the  natives,  the  irredeemable  savages  of  Australia, 
whom  no  kindness,  no  severity,  no  instruction  can  improve  ;  the  wily, 
capricious,  intemperate,  and  ill-natured  fish-spcarer  of  New  Holland. 
Of  all  the  attempts  made  by  the  crew  of  the  Mermaid  to  establish 
communication  with  these  savages,  and  they  were  most  numerous,  perse- 
vering, and  indefatigable,  only  one  succeeded.  Anecdote  after  anec- 
dote shows  that  these  creatures  are  made  of  the  most  impracticable . 
materials,  and  seems  to  verify  the  scale  of  humanity  which  has  placed 
them  at  the  very  lowest  link  which  connects  the  brute  and  the  man.' 
The  anecdotes  which  we  shall  extract  from  the  Survey  will,  altogether, 
form  an  instructive  chapter  in  anthropology. 

The  first  traces  of  natives  the  navigators  meet  vnth  are  some  hutsl 
The  description  of  a  New  Hollander's  palace  shows  that  he  is  very 
little  removed  from  the  brute  creation ;  a  beaver  makes  a  better  house. 
In  his  grave  the  savage  of  Australia  occupies  more  room  than  daring 
his  life. 

Upon  further  search  we  found  their  encampment ;  it  consisted  of  three  or  four 
dwellings  of  a  very  different  description  from  any  that  we  had  before,  or  have  dnce 
seen ;  they  were  of  a  conical  shape,  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  not  lai^er  than 
would  conveniently  contain  one  person  ;  they  were  built  of  sticks,  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  being  united  at  the  top,  supported  a  roof  of  bark,  which  was  again  covered  with 
sand,  so  that  the  hut  looked  more  like  a  sand  hillock  than  the  abode  of  a  human  crea- 
ture :  the  opening  was  at  one  side,  and  about  eigliteen  inches  in  diameter ;  but  even 
this  could  be  reduced  when  they  were  inside,  by  heaping  tlie  sand  up  before  it.  In  one 
of  the  huts  were  found  several  strips  of  baniboo,  and  some  fishing-nets,  rudely  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

The    first    interview   with  the   natives   ends    in    the    loss    of  a. 
theodolite. 

The  day  being  Sunday,  our  intention  was,  after  taking  bearings  from  the  summit  of 
Lnxmore'Head,  to  delay  our  further  proceeding  until  d^e  next  morning,  bat  the  cir- 
cumstance that  occurred  kept  us  so  much  on  the  alert,  that  it  was  any  thing  bat  a  day 
of  rest.  Having  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  ascended  its  summit,  but  foand  it  so 
thickly  wooded  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  view  we  had  anticipated  ;  but,  as  there  were, 
some  openings  in  the  trees  through  which  a  few  distant  objects  could  be  distinguished, 
we  made  preparations  to  take  their  bearings,  and  while  the  boat's  crew  were  tending 
the  theodolite,  our  party  were  amusing  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Suddenly  however,  but  fortunately  before  we  had  dispersed,  we  were  surprised  by 
natives,  who,  coming  forward  armed  with  spears,  obliged  us  very  speedily  to  retreat  to 
the  boat ;  and  in  the  sattve  qui  pent  sort  of  way  in  which  we  ran  down  the  hill,  at  which 
we  have  frequently  since  laughed  very  heartily,  our  theolodite  stand  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's insect-net  were  left  behind,  which  ^iiey  instantly  seized  upon.  I  had  fired  my 
fowling-piece  at  an  iguana  just  before  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  so  that  we  were 
without  any  means  of  defence  ;  but,  having  reached  the  boat  without  accident,  where 
we  had  our  musquets  ready,  a  parley  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  our 
losses.    After  exchanging  a  eilk-handkerchief  for  a  dead  bird,  which  they  tluew  into 
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the  water  for  us  to  pick  up,  we  made  signs  that  we  wanted  fresh  water,  upon  which 
they  directed  us  to  go  round  the  point,  and  upon  our  pulling  in  that  direction,  they, 
followed  us,  skipping  from  rock  to  rock  with  surprising  dexterity  and  speed.  As 
soon  as  we  reached  the  sandy  beach,  on  the  north  side  <d  Lus^miore  Head,  they, 
stopped  and  invited  us  to  land,  which  we  should  have  done,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  noises  they  made  soon  collected  a  large  body  of  natives,  who  came  running  from 
all  directions  to  their  assbtance  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  there  were  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  natives  assembled.  After  a  short  parley  with  them,  in  which  they  repeatedly 
asked  for  axes  by  imitating  the  action  of  chopping,  we  went  on  board,  intimatiog  to 
them  our  intention  of  returning  witli  some,  which  we  would  give  to  them  upon  the  re- 
storation of  the  stand,  which  they  unmediately  imderstood  and  assented  to.  The  na- 
tives had  three  dogs  with  them. 

On  our  return  to  the  beach,  the  natives  had  again  assembled,  and  shouted  loudly  as 
we  approached.  Besides  the  whale-boat,  in  which  Mr.  Bedwell  was  stationed  with 
an  armed  party  ready  to  fire  if  any  hostility  commenced,  we  had  our  jolly-boat,  in 
which  I  led  the  way  with  two  men,  and  carried  with  me  two  tomahawks  and  some 
chisels.  On  pulling  near  the  beach  the  whole  party  came  down  and  waded  into  the 
water  towards  us  ;  and,  in  exchange  for  a  few  chisels  and  files,  gave  us  two  basketsj 
one  containing  fresh  water  and  the  other  was  full  of  the  fruit  of  the  sago-palm,  which 
grows  here  in  great  abundance.  The  basket  containing  the  water  was  conveyed  to  us 
by  letting  it  float  on  the  sea,  for  their  timidity  would  not  let  them  approach  us  near 
enough  to  place  it  in  our  hands ;  but  that  containing  the  fruit,  not  being  buoyant 
enough  to  swim,  did  not  permit  of  this  method,  so  that,  after  much  difficulty,  an  old 
man  was  persuaded  to  deliver  it.  This  was  done  in  the  most  cautious  manner,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  near  the  boat  he  dropped,  or  rather  threw  the  basket  into 
my  hand,  and  immediately  retreated  to  his  companions,  who  applauded  his  feat  by  a 
loud  shout  of  approbation.  In  exchange  for  this  I  offered  him  J :  tomahawk,  but  his  fears 
would  not  allow  him  to  come  near  the  boat  to  receive  it.  Finding  nothing  could  induce 
the  old  man  to  approach  us  a  second  time,  I  threw  it  towards  him,  and  upcm  his 
catchingit  the  whole  tribe  began  to  shout  and  laugh  in  the  most  extravagant  way.  As 
soon  as  they  were  quiet  we  made  signs  for  the  theodolite  stand,  which,fol:a  long  while, 
they  would  not  understand ;  at  one  time  they  pretended  to  think  by  our  pointing  toi^ 
wards  it,  that  we  meant  some  spears  that  were  lying  near  a  tree,  which  they  imme- 
diately removed  :  the  stand  was  then  taken  up  by  one  of  their  women,  and  upon  ooi 
pointing  to  her,  they  feigned  to  think  that  she  was  the  object  of  our  wishes,  and  imme- 
diately left  a  feinale  standing  up  to  her  middle  in  the  water,  and  retired  to  some  dis- 
tance to  await  our  proceedings.  On  pulling  towards  the  wonum/who,  by  the  way, 
could  not  have  been  selected  by  them  either  for  her  youth  or  beauty,  she  frequently 
repeated  the  words  **  Yen  aca.  Yen  aca,''  accompamed  with  an  invitation  to  land; 
but,  as  we  approached,  she  retired  towards  the  shore  ;  when  suddenly  two  natives,  who 
had  slowly  walked  towards  us,  sprang  into  the  water,  and  made  towards  the  boat  with 
surprising  celerity,  jumping  at  each  step  entirely  out  of  the  sea,  although  it  was  so 
deep  as  to  reach  their  thighs.  Their  intention  was  evidently  to  seize  the  remaining 
tomahawk  which  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  exchange  for  the  stand,  and  the  foremost 
had  reached  within  two  or  three  yards  of  the  boat,  when  I  found  it  necessary,  in  oider 
to  prevent  his  approach,  to  threaten  to  strike  him  with  a  wooden  club,  which  had  the 
desired  effect.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  natives  took  up  the  stand,  and  upon  our 
pointing  at  him,  they  appeared  to  comprehend  our  object ;  a  consultation  was  held  over 
the  stand,  which  was  minutely  examined ;  but,  as  it  was  mounted  with  brass,  and, 
perhaps,  on  that  account,  appeared  to  them  more  valuable  than  a  tomahawk,  they  de- 
chned  giving  it  up,  and  gradually  dispersed :  or,  lather,  pretended  so  to  do,  for  a  party 
of  armed  natives  was  observed  to  conceal  themselves  under  some  mangrove  bushes  near 
the  beach,  whilst  two  canoes  were  plying  about  near,  at  hand  to  entice  our  approach-; 
the  stratagem,  however,  did  not  shcceed,  and  we  lay  off  upon  our  oars  for  some  tim« 
without  making  any  movement.  Soon  afterwards  the  natives,  finding  that  we  had  no 
intention  of  foUowmg  them,  left  their  canoes,  and  performed  a  dance  in  the  water, 
which  very  conspicuously  displayed  their  great  muscular  power :  the  dance  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  performers  leaping  two  or  three  times  successively  out  of  the  sea^ 
and  then  violently  moving  their  legs  so  as  to  agitate  the  water  into  foam  for  some  dis^ 
tance  around  them,  all  the  time  shouting  loudly  and  laughing  immoderately ;  then  they 
would  run  through  the  water  for  eight  or  ten  yards  and  perform  again  :  and  this  was 
repeated  over  and  over  as  long  as  the  dance  lasted.  We  were  all  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  them,  and  felt  a  degree  of  distrust  that  could  not  be  conquered.  The  men  were 
more  muscular  and  better  formed  than  any  we  had  before  seen ;  they  were  daubed  over 
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with  a  yellow  pigment,  wbich  was  the  colour  of  the  neighbouring  cH£F ;  thei^  hair 
long  and  curly,  and  appeared  to  be  clotted  with  a  whitish  paint.  During  the  time  of 
our  parley  the  natives  had  their  spears  close  at  hand,  for  those  who  were  in  die  wftter 
had  them  floating  near  them,  and  those  who  were  on  the  beach  had  them  either  buried 
in  the  sand,  or  carried  them  between  their  toes,  in  order  to  deceive  us  and  to  appear 
unarmed  ;  and  in  this  they  succeeded,  until  one  of  them  was  detected,  when  we  were 
pulling  towards  the  woman,  by  his  stooping  down  and  picking  up  his  spear. 

Finding  that  we  had  no  chance  of  recovering  our  loss,  we  returned  on  board,  when 
the  natives  also  withdrew  from  the  beach,  and  did  not  afterwards  show  themselTei. 

Savages  are  generally  thieves,  but  the  New  Hollander  by  nature  far 
outshines  all  that  art  has  done  for  the  sojourner  at  Botany  Bay.  The 
first  thing  a  native  does  is  to  attempt  to  get  behind  high  grass  or  a 
bush,  and  spear  you  with  his  boomerang  ;  if  he  fails,  he  puts  his  spear 
between  his  toes,  and  trails  it  along  the  ground,  to  escape  observa*- 
tion,  then  comes  forward,  and  commences  by  asking  in  detail  for 
every  thing  he  sees  ;  being,  of  course,  disappointed,  he  gets  furious'; 
tries  to  use  his  spear  ;  is  terrified  by  the  sight  of  a  musket ;  civilizes  ,* 
thrusts  his  hands  into  all  your  pockets,  and  ends  with  going  off  \iith 
your  hat  or  hatchet  under  his  arm. 

At  daylight  the  following  morning  I  was  much  surprised  by  being  told  that  five 
canoes  were  paddling  off  to  the  cutter,  four  of  which  only  held  each  one  native,  but 
the  fifth,  being  rather  larger,  contained  two. 

On  approaching  the  cutter  they  laid  off  until  invited  to  come  alongside  ;  when  they 
approached  without  the  least  alarm  or  hesitation,  and  made  signs  for  something  to 
eat ;  some  biscuit  was  given  to  them,  which  they  ate,  and,  unlike  all  other  Australian 
savages,  appeared  to  reUsh  its  taste.  Some  little  persuasion  was  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  venture  on  board ;  but  as  soon  as  one  mounted  the  ladder  the  others  followed^ 
Their  astonishment  was  considerably  excited  at  every  thing  that  they  saw,  particfiUorlj 
at  our  poultry  and  live  stock.  Fishmg  hooks  and  lines  were  gladly  received  by  them ; 
and,  in  return,  they  gave  us  their  baskets  and  turtle  pegs  ;  diey  remained  with  na  for 
half  an  hour ;  upon  leaving  the  vessel,  they  pointed  out  tlieir  huts,  and  invited  ns,  by 
signs,  to  return  their  visit. 

As  soon  as  they  had  left  us,  Mr.  Bedwell  and  Mr.  Cunningham  went  to  the  islet  off 
the  west  end  of  Goold  Island,  and  on  their  way  met  two  other  canoes,  containing  three 
men,  coming  to  the  cutter  from  another  part  of  the  bay ;  after  a  short  communication 
with  our  party  they  paid  us  the  intended  visit,  and  were  soon  induced  to  come  <m 
board,  where  they  remained  for  half  an  hour,  without  betraying  the  least  fear  or 
anxiety  for  their  safety  :  before  they  took  their  leave  we  had  clothed  them  with  some 
damaged -slops  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  each  something,  the  feet  of  a  pair  of  worsted 
stockings  were  cut  off  to  make  socks  for  one^  whilst  the  legs  were  placed  on  another's 
-arms ;  a  leathern  cap  was  given  to  each  of  them,  and  thus  accoutred,  and  making  a 
most  ridiculous  appearance,  they  left  U9,  highly  delighted  with  themselves  and  with 
the  reception  they  had  met  with. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  a  little  distance  they  began  to  divest  themselves  of  tbeir 
attire,  and  we  had  much  amusement  in  witnessing  the  difficulty  under  which  the 
wearer  of  a  shirt  laboured  to  get  it  off. 

Their  canoes  were  not  more  than  five  feet  long,  and  generally  too  small  for  two 
people  ;  two  small  strips  of  bark,  five  or  six  inches  square,  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  paddling  and  for  baling  the  water  out,  which  they  are  constantly  obliged  to  do  t6 
prevent  their  canoe  from  sinking  ;  in  shoal  water  the  paddles  are  superseded  by  a  pole, 
by  which  this  fragile  bark  is  propelled.  We  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  bring 
off  some  spears  to  barter,  for  they  had  no  weapon  of  any  description  with  them,  but 
they  evidently  would  not  understand  our  meaning.  In  the  evening  our  gentlemen  pro- 
ceeded to  return  these  visits,  at  the  spot  which  was  pointed  out  by  our  morning  guests  : 
on  landing  they  were  met  by  the  natives  and  conducted  to  their  huts,  where  they  saw 
the  whole  of  the  male  part  of  this  tribe,  which  consisted  of  fifteen,  of  whom  two  were 
old  and  decrepit,  and  one  of  these  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton  by  ulcerated 
sores  on  his  legs,  that  had  eaten  away  the  flesh,  and  left  large  portions  of  the  bone 
bare ;  and  this  miserable  object  was  wasting  away  without  any  application  or  covering 
to  his  sores. 
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No  teeth  were  deficient  in  their  jaws ;  all  had  the  septum-nariam  perforated,  hut 
without  wearing  any  appendage  in  it.  The  only  ornament  they  appeared  to  possess; 
was  a  bracelet  of  plaited  hair,  worn  round  the  upper  arm.  An  open  wicker  basket, 
neatly  and  even  tastefully  made  of  strips  of  the  flagellaria  indica,  was  obtained  from 
one  of  tbem  by  Mr.  Roe,  in  which  they  carry  their  food  and  fishing  lines ;  besides 
which,  each  native  has  his  gourd,  the  fruit  of  the  cucurhita  lagenaria,  which  grows 
plentifully  on  all  parts  of  the  beach,  and  furnishes  a  very  useful  vessel  to  these  simple 
savages,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  water. 

The  next  interview  with  the  natives  is  marked  by  a  curious  incident, 
the  effect  of  a  looking-glass  upon  these  savages. 

In  order  to  divert  them,  and  obtain  as  much  information  as  we  could,  whilst  the  boat's 
crew  were  filling  the  water-casks,  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  grass,  and  conunenced  a 
conversation  that  was  perfectly  unintelligible  to  each  other,  accompanied  with  the  most 
ridiculous  gestures,  a  species  of  buffoonery  that  is  always  acceptable  to  the  natives  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  been  particularly  useful  to 
us.  An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  a  vocabulary  of  their  language,  but  without  suc- 
cess, for  we  were  soon  obliged,  from  tbeil:  impatience,  to  give  it  up.  Not  so  easily, 
however,  were  they  diverted  from  their  object,  for  every  article  of  our  dress,  and  every 
thing  we  carried,  they  asked  for  with  the  greatest  importunity  ;  our  refusal  disap- 
pointed them  so  much,  that  they  could  not  avoid  showing  the  hostile  feelings  they 
had  evidently  begun  to  entertain  towards  us.  Seeing  this,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
convincing  them  of  our  power  ;  and,  after  some  difficulty,  persuaded  the  native  that 
carried  the  spear,  to  throw  it  at  a  paper-mark,  placed  against  a  bush,  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  yards.  He  launched  it  twice,  but,  much  to  his  mortification,  without  strik- 
ing the  object.  Mr.  Hunter  then  fired,  and  perforated  the  paper  with  shot,  which 
increased  the  shame  that  the  native  and  his  companions  evidently  felt  upon  the  occa- 
sion :  Mr.  Hunter  then  killed  a  small  bird  that  was  skipping  about  the  branches  of  an 
overhanging  tree ;  upon  the  bird  being  given  to  them,  they  impatiently  and  angrily 
examined  it  all  over,  and  particularly  scrutinized  the  wound  that  caused  its  death. 

We  now  found  that  the  proved  superiority  of  our  weapons,  instead  of  quieting  tbem, 
only  served  to  inflame  their  anger  the  more  ;  and  we  were  evidently  on  the  point  of  an 
open  rupture.  One  of  them  seized  the  theodolite- stand,  which  I  carried  in  my  hand, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  use  force  to  retain  it.  They  then  made  signs  to  Mr.  Hunter  to 
send  his  gun  to  the  boat  j  this  was  of  course  refused,  upon  which  one  of  them  seized 
it,  and  it  was  only  by  wrenching  it  from  his  grasp,  that  Mr.  Hunter  repossessed  him- 
self of  it. 

Many  little  toys  were  now  given  to  them,  on  receiving  which,  their  countenances 
relaxed  into  a  smile ;  and  peace  would  perhaps  have  been  restored,  had  we  not  unfor- 
tunately presented  them  with  a  looking-glass,  in  which  they  were,  for  the  first  time, 
witnesses  of  their  hideous  countenances,  which  were  rendered  still  more  savage  from 
the  ill-humour  they  were  in.  They  now  became  openly  angry  ;  and,  in  very  unequi- 
vocal terms,  ordered  us  away.  Fortunately,  the  Indian  that  carried  the  spear  was  the 
least  ill-tempered  of  the  party,  or  we  should  not  perhaps  have  retreated  without  being 
under  the  necessity  of  firing  in  self-defence. 

We  retired,  however,  veithout  any  further  rupture,  and  left  them  seated  on  the 
bank,  whence  they  continued  to  watch  our  movements  until  the  boat  was  loaded  and 
we  left  the  shore.  They  then  came  down  to  the  beach,  aad  searched  about  for  what- 
ever things  we  might  accidentally  have  left  behind  ;  and,  after  examining  with  great 
attention  some  marks  that,  for  amusement,  some  of  our  party  had  scratched  upon  the 
sand,  they  separated.  The  old  man  and  the  two  boys  embarked  in  a  canoe,  and  pad- 
dled round  the  point  towards  the  Cape,  iu  which  direction  also  the  other  two  natives 
bent  their  steps. 

The  tall,  slender  form  of  the  Port  Jackson  natives,  and  their  other  peculiarities  of 
long  curly  hair,  large  heads,  and  spare  limbs,  are  equally  developed  in  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part.  The  bodies  of  these  people  are,  however,  considerjibly  more  scarified 
than  their  countrymen  to  the  southward,  and  their  teeth  are  perfect.  One  of  our  visi- 
tors had  a  fillet  of  plaited  grass,  whitened  by  pigment,  bound  round  his  head,  and  this 
was  the  only  ornament  worn  by  them. 

The  spear  was  of  very  rude  form,  and  seemed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  mangrove-tree 
made  straight  by  the  effect  of  flre ;  it  did  not  appear  that  they  used  the  throwing- 
stick. 
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Agaiu  the  natives  show  their  evil  temper— -the  following  is  an  accoant 
of  au  affair  with  them. 

On  the  following  day,  when  our  people  resumed  their  occupatioot  they  were  Again 
cautioned  not  to  trust  to  the  apparent  absence  of  the  natives.  In  the  aftemooni  Mr. 
Roe  walked  along  the  beach  with  his  gun  in  quest  of  birds  :  on  his  way  he  met  Bir» 
Hunter  returning  from  a  walk,  in  which  he  had  encountered  no  recent  signs  of  the 
Indians.  Tliis  information  emboldened  Mr.  Roe  to  wander  farther  than  was  prudent, 
and  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  our  party  in  order  to  go  on  board ;  he' 
had,  however ,  scarcely  reached  our  station  when  the  report  of  a  musket  and  Mr.  Iloe's 
distant  shouting  were  heard.  The  people  immediately  seized  their  arms  and  hastened 
to  his  relief,  and  by  this  prompt  conduct  probably  saved  his  life. 

It  appeared  that,  after  parting  from  Mr.  Hunter,  he  left  the  beach  and  pursued  hii 
walk  among  the  trees ;  he  had  not  proceeded  more  than  fifty  yards  when  he  fired  at  a. 
bird  :  he  was  cautious  enough  to  reload  before  he  moved  from  the  spot  in  search  of  his 
game,  but  this  was  scarcely  done  before  a  boomerang  whizzed  past  his  head,  and  stmdL 
a  tree  close  by  with  great  force.  Upon  looking  round  towards  the  verge  of  the  eUff, 
which  was  abiout  twenty  yards  off,  he  saw  several  natives ;  who,  upon  findh^  thegr. 
were  discovered,  set  up  a  loud  and  savage  yell,  and  threw  another  boomtrang  and 
several  spears  at  him,  all  of  which  providentially  missed.  Emboldened  by  their  numr 
hers  and  by  his  apparent  defenceless  situation,  they  were  following  up  the  attack  by  a; 
nearer  approach,  when  he  fired  amongst  them,  and,  for  a  moment,  stopped  tlieir 
advance.  Mr.  Roe's  next  care  was  to  reload,  but  to  his  extreme  mortification  and. 
dismay  he  found  his  cartouch  box  had  turned  round  in  the  belt,  and  every  cartridge . 
had  dropped  out :  being  thus  deprived  of  his  ammunition,  and  having  no  other  reiooice 
left  but  to  make  his  escape,  he  turned  round,  and  ran  towards  the  beach ;  at  the  samo. 
time  shouting  loudly,  to  apprize  our  people  of  his  danger.  He  was  now  pursued  by 
three  of  the  natives,  whilst  the  rest  ran  along  the  cliff  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 

On  his  reaching  the  edge  of  the  water,  he  found  the  sand  so  soft  that  at  every  step  his 
feet  sunk  three  or  four  inches,  which  so  distressed  him  and  impeded  his  pn^^ress,  that 
he  must  soon  have  fallen  overpowered  with  fatigue,  had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of 
our  people,  at  the  same  time  that  it  inspired  him  with  fresh  hopes  of  escape,  anested 
the  progress  of  the  natives,  who,  after  throwing  two  or  three  spears  without  e^^ 
stopped,  and  gave  him  time  to  join  our  party,  quite  spent  with  the  extraordinary  effort, 
he  had  made  to  save  his  life. 

Whilst  this  event  occurred,  I  was  employed  on  board  in  constructiI^;  my  rou£^  chart ; 
but  upon  Mr.  Roe's  being  seen  from  the  deck  in  the  act  of  running  along  the  beach 
pursued  by  the  Indians,  I  hastened  on  shore,  determined,  if  possible,  to  punish  them, 
for  such  unprovoked  hostility.  Upon  landing,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Roe,  and  one  of  the  men 
joined  me  in  pursuit  of  the  natives ;  but,  from  our  comparatively  slow  movements,  uid 
our  ignorance  of  the  country,  we  returned  after  an  hour  without  having  seen  any  signs' 
of  them  ;  in  the  evening,  before  our  people  left  off  work,  we  made  another  circuitona 
walk,  but  with  the  same  bad  success.  The  natives  had  taken  the  alarm^  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  them  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay,  excepting  the  smoke  M 
their  fires,  which  appeared  over  the  trees  at  the  back  of  the  island. 

These  extraordinary  beings  appear  to  know  something  of  the* 
nature  of  British  sailors^  by  the  singular  species  of  decoy  which  on. 
one  occasion  they  used. 

Among  the  natives  was  a  young  woman,  whom  they  repeatedly  offered  us  by  using' 
the  most  significant  signs  ;  which  she  also  endeavoured  to  strengthen  by  appropriate^ 
gestures  on  her  part ;  but  our  inclinations  were  not  consonant  with  the  opportumty  so^ 
pressingly,  but  so  suspiciously,  offered.  After  our  declining  this  honour,  they  occa-' 
sionaUy  laid  their  hands  upon  our  clothes  to  detain  us,  but  it  did  not  require  much' 
force  to  make  them  quit  their  hold.  One  of  the  men  having  seized  my  gun,  I  drew  it 
out  of  his  hand  rather  roughly;  but,  accompanied  at  the  same  moment  vwth  the 
friendly  gesture  of  patting  his  breast,  the  recovery  was  happily  effected  without 
exciting  his  anger. 

In  another  attempt  at  communication,  the  surgeon  who  joined  Cap- 
tain King  in  his  fourth  voyage,  was  wounded  in  the  back  severely'; 
however,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  good  marksmen — not  better  than  our 
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men  with  the  muskets,  who  proved  themselves  such  bad  shots,  that 
Captain  King  on  one  occasion  absolutely  regrets  (^'except  for  the  sake 
of  humanity"  )  that  he  had  not  killed  one  of  them  for  the  honour  of 
our  arms — (see  vol.  ii.  p.  24.)  The  savages  had  began  to  think  tliat 
the  discharge  of  a  musket  laden  with  balls  was  attended  by  nothing  but 
a  very  big  noise. 

While  our  people  were  employed  the  next  monung  in  washing  the  decks,  they  heard 
at  a  distance  the  voices  of  natives ;  at  eight  o'clock  th^y  were  again  heard,  and  i^ 
ten  o'clock  they  were  close  hy  :  shortly  afterwards  three,  of  whom  one  was  a  wovian^ 
were  seen  standing  on  the  rocks  waving  their  arms.  Being  curious  to  communicate 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  since  we  had  not  seen  any  between  thit 
and  Vansittart  Bay,  a  party,  consisting  of  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Bedwell,  mu  Bafikervil|e» 
and  myself,  went  on  shore  to  the  place  where  the  natives  were  seated  waiting  for  lu^ 
Bundell,  who  generally  accompanied  ns  on  these  occasions  divested  of  his  clothety 
stood  up  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and,  as  we  approached  the  shore,  made  signs  of  friend- 
ship, which  the  natives  returned,  and  appeared  quite  anconcemed  at  our  approach.  On 
landing,  we  climbed  the  rocks  on  which  the  two  men  were  standing,  when  we  found 
that  the  woman  had  walked  away :  upon  our  approach,  they  retired  a  few  paces*  aiM) 
evidently  eyed  us  in  a  distrustful  manner ;  but,  as  they  had  dropped  their  spears,  and 
repeated  the  sign  of  peace  that  we  had  made  to  them,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  walk 
towards  them  unarmed,  desiring  the  boat's  crew  to  be  prepared  with  the  muskets,  if 
called.  When  we  joined  them  tliey  had  their  spears  poised  ready  to  throw,  but  oa 
our  presenting  them  with  some  of  the  fish  that  we  had  caught  the  preceding  evening, 
they  dn^ped  their  spears,  and  immediately  returned  us  something  in  exchange ;  on« 
gave  a  belt,  made  of  oppossum  fur,  to  Bundell }  and  the  other,  the  tallest  of  the  tw0| 
gave  me  a  club  that  he  carried  in  his  hand,  a  short  stick  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
pointed  at  both  ends.  This  exchange  of  presents  appeared  to  establish  a  mutual  con- 
fidence between  us,  and,  to  strengthen  it,  I  presented  my  friend  with  a  clasped  knife, 
a£ter  showing  him  its  use,  the  possession  of  which  appeared  to  give  him  great  pleasure. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Bedwell  joined  us;  the  latter  gentleman  was 
unarmed,  but  the  former  had  a  pistol  concealed  under  his  cQat,  and  carried  a  fish, 
which  he  held  out  for  them  to  take ;  but,  as  they  would  not  approach  us  nearer  than 
two  or  three  yards,  he  threw  it  towards  them,  when  the  shortest  uative  picked  it  up. 
Upon  this  accession  to  our  numbers,  they  began  to  talk  to  each^  other,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  picked  up  their  spears  ;  but,  as  the  latter  appeared  only  to  be  a  cautionary 
movement,  we  did  not  anticipate  their  mischievous  intentions.  I  then,  widi  a  view  to 
amuse  them,  made  signs  to  my  friend  for  the  knife,  which  he  put  into  my  hands 
without  showing  the  least  reluctance,  upon  which  he  was  again  instructed  how  to 
open  and  shut  it ;  but  as  this,  instead  of  pacifying,  only  served  to  increase  their  anger, 
the  knife  was  thrown  at  his  feet,  which  he  instantly  picked  up,  and  then  both  retired 
a  few  paces  in  a  very  suspicious  manner. 

We  were  at  Uiis  time  {d>out  three  or  four  yards  from  tlie  natives,  who  were  talking 
to  eacli  other  in  a  most  animated  way,  and  evidently  intent  upon  some  object ;  and,  as 
it  appeared  probable  that,  if  we  remained  any  longer,  a  rupture  would  ensue,  it  was 
proposed  that  our  party  should  retire  to  the  boat,  under  the  idea  that  they  would 
follow  us  down ;  no  sooner,  however,  had  we  waved  to  them  our  farewell,  and  turned 
our  backs  to  descend  the  rocks,  than  they  unexpectedly,  and  in  the  most  treacherous 
raauner,  threw  their  spears ;  one  of  which,  striking  a  rock,  broke  and  fell  harmless  to 
the  ground,  but  the  other,  which  was  thrown  by  the  tallest  man,  wounded  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery in  the  back ;  the  natives  then,  without  w^ting  to  throw  their  second  spears, 
made  off,  closely  pursued  by  Bundell,  who  had  armed  himself  with  the  broken  spear; 
but  they  were  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and,  by  the  time  that  the  muskets  were 
brought  to  our  assistance,  were  doubtless  out  of  gun-shot.  A  pursuit  was,  however^ 
commenced,  but  our  progress  was  so  much  impeded  by  the  rugged  and  rocky  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  by  the  abundance  and  intricate  growth  of  the  shrubs  and  trees,  that 
we  very  soon  desisted,  and  returned  to  the  boat,  to  which  Mr.  Montgomexy  had  beea 
in  the  mean  time  carried,  complaining  of  great  weakness  from  loss  of  blood. 

Ijpctt  examining  Mr.  Montgomery's  wound,  which  unfortunately  was  in  such  a  part 
of  bis  body  that  he  could  not  liimself  inspect  it,  it  appeared  that  the  spear  had  pene- 
trated about  three  inches  ;  and,  from  the  quantity  of  extravasated  blood,  great  fears 
were  entertained  that  he  had  received  a  very  serious  internal  injury.    The  wound, 
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from  whicli  he  was  suffering  very  great  pain,  was  dressed  according  to  his  instractionB^ 
bat  it  was  several  days  before  be  considered  himself  out  of  danger* 

A  successful  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  savages  about  Oyster  Bay,  in  King  George's  Sound  ;  and,  in 
one  instance,  an  individual  was  found  who  seemed  to  be  capable  of 
something  like  attachment.  The  sailors  actually  established  a  friend- 
ship with  a  gentleman,  whom  they  endued  with  ancient  trowsers,  shaved, 
and  christened  "  Jack."  This  is  the  solitary  piece  of  humanity  found 
by  Captain  King  in  four  long  voyages,  lasting  from  the  year  1817 
to  1822. 

On  returning  on  board,  we  desired  the  native  who  had  remained  behind  to  go  asliom 
to  his  companions^  but  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  was  persoaded  to  leave  us* 
Whilst  on  board,  our  people  had  fed  him  plentifully  with  biscuit,  yams,  pudding,  tea, 
and  grog,  of  which  he  ate  and  drank  as  if  he  was  half  famished ;  and  after  being 
crammed  with  this  strange  mixture,  and  very  patiently  submitting  his  beard  to  the 
operation  of  shaving,  he  was  clothed  with  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  christened 
*'  Jack,''  by  which  name  he  was  afterwards  always  called,  and  to  which  he  readily 
answered.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  shore,  his  companions  came  to  meet  him,  to 
hear  an  account  of  what  had  transpired  during  their  absence,  as  well  as  to  eiamine  his 
new  habiliments,  which,  as  may  be  conceived,  had  effected  a  very  considerable  altera- 
tion in  his  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  change  created  much  admiration 
on  the  part  of  his  companions,  it  raised  him  very  considerably  in  his  own  estimation. 
It  was,  however,  a  substitution  that  did  not  improve  his  appearance  ;  in  fact,  he  cut 
but  a  sorry  figure,  in  our  eyes,  in  his  checquered  shirt  and  tarry  trowsers,  when  standing 
amongst  his  companions,  with  their  long  beards  and  kangaroo-skin  mantles  thrown 
carelessly  over  their  shoulders. 

Upon  being  accosted  by  his  companions,  Jack  was  either  sullen  with  them,  or  angry 
with  us  for  sending  him  on  shore,  for  without  deigning  to  reply  to  their  questions,  he 
separated  himself  from  them,  and  after  watching  us  in  silence  for  some  time,  walked 
quietly  and  slowly  away,  followed  at  a  distance  by  his  friends,  who  were  lost  in  wonder 
at  what  could  have  happened  to  their  sulky  companion.  The  grog  that  he  had  been 
drinking  had  probably  taken  effect  upon  his  head,  and,  although  the  quantity  was  very 
trifiing,  he  might  have  been  a  little  stupefied. 

^t  daylight  the  following  morning  the  natives  had  again  collected  on  both  sides, 
and  upon  the  jolly-boat's  landing  the  people  to  examine  the  wells.  Jack,  having  quite 
recovered  his  good  humour,  got  into  the  boat  and  came  on  board.  The  natiyes  on  the 
opposite  side  were  vociferous  to  visit  us,  and  were  holding  long  conveTBations  with 
Jack,  who  explained  every  thing  to  them  in  a  song,  to  which  they  would  frequently 
esTclaim  in  full  chorus  the  words — **  Cai,  cat,  cai,  cai,  caigh"  which  they  always 
repeated  when  any  thing  was  shown  that  excited  their  surprise.  Finding  we  had  no 
intention  of  sending  a  boat  for  them,  they  amused  themselves  in  fishing.  Two  of  them 
were  watching  a  small  seal  that,  having  been  left  by  the  tide  on  the  bank,  was  endea- 
touring  to  waddle  towards  the  deep  water  ;  at  last  one  of  the  natives,  fixing  his  spear 
in  its  thro  wing-stick,  advanced  very  cautiously,  and,  when  withixr  ten  oar  twelve  jnda, 
lanced  it,  and  pierced  the  animal  through  the  neck,  when  the  other  instantly  ran  op 
and  struck  his  spear  into  it  also,  and  then  beating  it  about  the  head  with  a  small  ham- 
mer, very  soon  despatched  it. 

This  event  collected  the  whole  tribe  to  the  spot,  who  assisted  in  landing  their  prize, 
iiud  washing  the  sand  off"  the  body ;  they  then  carried  the  animal  to  their  fire  at  the 
edge  of  the  grass,  and  began  to  devour  it  even  before  it  was  dead.  Curiosity  induced 
Mr.  Cunningham  and  myself  to  view  this  barbarous  feast,  and  we  landed  about  ten 
irdnutes  after  it  had  commenced.  The  moment  the  boat  touched  the  sand,  the  natives, 
springing  up  and  throwing  their  spears  away  into  the  bushes,  ran  down  towards  us ; 
aiid,  before  we  could  land,  had  all  seated  themselves  in  the  boat  ready  to  go  on  board, 
1)\it  they  were  obliged  to  wait  whilst  we  landed  to  witness  their  savage  feast.  On  going 
to  the  place  we  found  an  old  man  seated  over  the  remains  of  the  carcass,  two-thirds  of 
-K'hich  had  already  disappeared ;  he  was  holding  a  long  strip  of  the  raw  flesh  in  his 
loft  bftna,  and  tearing  it  off"  the  body  with  a  sort  of  knife  ;  a  boy  was  also  feasting  with 
him,  and  both  were  too  intent  upon  their  breakfast  to  notice  us,  or  to  be  the  least  dis- 
corcerted  at  our  looking  on.    We,  however,  were  very  soon  satisfied,  and  walked 
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away  perfectly  disgusted  with  the  sight  of  so  horrible  a  repast,  and  the  intolerabfe 
stench  occasioned  by  the  effluvia  that  arose  from  the  dying  animal,  combined  with  that 
of  the  bodies  of  the  natives,  who  had  daubed  themselves  from,  head  to  foot,  vsith  a  pig- 
ment madei»of  a  red  ochreous  earth  mixed  up  with  seal-oil. 

We  then  conveyed  the  natives,  who  had  been  waiting  with  great  patiebce  in  the 
boat  for  our  return,  to  the  vessel,  and  permitted  them  to  go  on  board.  Whilst  they 
remained  with  us,  Mr.  Baskerville  took  a  man  from  each  mess  to  the  oyster-bank  ;  here 
he  was  joined  by  an  Indian  carrying  some  spears  and  a  throwing-stick,  but  on  Mr. 
Baskerville's  calling  for  a  musket  that  was  in  the  boat,  (to  the  use  of  which  they  were 
not  strangers,)  he  laid  aside  his  spears,  which  probably  were  only  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striking  fish,  and  assisted  our  people  in  collecting  the  oysters.  As  soon  as 
they  had  procured  a  sufficient  quantity,  they  returned  onboard,  when  as  it  was  breakfast* 
time,  our  visitors  were  sent  on  shore,  highly  pleased  with  their  reception,  and  with  the 
biscuit  and  pudding  which  the  people  had  given  them  to  eat.  They  were  very  atten- 
tive to  the  mixture  of  a  pudding,  and  a  few  small  dumplings  were  made  and  given  to 
them,  which  they  put  on  the  bars  of  the  fire-place,  but,  being  too  impatient  to  wait 
until  they  were  baked,  ate  them  in  a  doughy  state  with  much  relish. 

Three  new  faces  appeared  on  the  east  side,  who  were  brought  on  board  after  break- 
fast, and  permitted  to  remain  until  dinner  time  :  one  of  them,  an  old  man,  was  very 
attentive  to  the  sail-maker*s  cutting  out  a  boat's  sail,  and  at  his  request  was  presented 
with  all  the  strips  which  were  of  no  use.  When  it  was  completed,  a  small  piece  of 
canvas  was  missing,  upon  which  the  old  man,  being  suspected  of  having  secreted  it, 
was  slightly  examined,  but  nothing  was  found  upon  him :  after  this,  while  the  people' 
were  looking  about  the  deck,  the  old  rogue  assisted  in  the  search,  and  appeared  quite 
anxious  to  find  it  ;  he,  however,  very  soon  walked  away  towards  another  part  of  the 
deck,  and  interested  himself  in  other  things.  This  conduct  appeared  so  suspicious,' 
(hat  I  sent  the  sail-maker  to  examine  the  old  man  more  closely,  when  the  lost  piece 
was  found  concealed  under  his  left  arm,  which  was  covered  by  the  cloak  he  wore  of 
kangaroo-skin.  I'his  circumstance  afiTcnrded  me  a  good  opportunity  of  showing  them 
our  displeasure  at  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  confidence  we  had  reposed  in  them  ;  I 
therefore  went  up  to  him,  and,  assuming  as  ferocious  a  look  as  I  could,  shook  him 
violently  by  the  shoulders.  At  first  he  laughed,  butTifterwards,  when  he  foimd  I  was 
in  earnest,  became  much  alarmed  :  upon  which,  his  two  companions,  who  were  both 
boys,  wanted  to  go  on  shore ;  this,  however,  was  not  permitted  until  I  had  made  peace 
with  the  old  man,  and  put  them  all  in  good  humour  by  feeding  them  heartily  upon 
biscuit.  The  two  boys  were  soon  satisfied ;  but  the  old  man  appeared  ashamed  and 
<;onscious  of  his  guilt ;  and  although  he  was  frequently  afterwards  with  us,  yet  he 
always  hung  down  his  head,  and  sneaked  into  the  back-ground. 

We  have   the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  our  friend  "  Jack "  once 
JUore. 

They  were  now  quite  tractable,  and  never  persisted  in  doing  any  thing  against  our- 
wishes.    The  words  "  bye  and  bye"  were  so  often  used  by  us  in  answer  to  their  cau- 
wah,  or  **  come  here,"  tbtat  their  meaning  was  perfectly  understood,  and  always  satis- 
fied the  natives,  since  we  made  it  a  strict  rule  never  to  disappoint  diem  of  any  thing 
that  was  promised,  an  attention  to  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  communi-: 
eating  with  savages.   Every  evening  that  they  visited  us  they  re^jeived  something,  but 
as  a  biscuit  was  the  most  valuable  present  that  could  be  made,  each  native  was  always* 
presented  with  one  upon  his  leaving  the  vessel :  during  the  day  they  were  busily  occu- 
pied in  manufacturing  spears,  knives,  and  hammers,  for  the  evenin'g's  barter ;  and 
when  they  came  in  the  morning,  they  generally  brought  a  large  collection,  which  their 
wives  had  probably  made  in  their  absence. 

On  the  29th,  we  had  completed  our  holds  with  wood  and  water,  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  harbour.  In  the  morning  there  was  thirteen  feet  water  at  the  buoy,  which 
had  been  moored  on  the  deepest  part  of  the  bar,  the  depth  of  which,  during  the  two 
preceding  days,  had  been  frequently  sounded.  .    .. 

In  the  evening  we  were  visited  by  twenty-four  natives,  among  whom  was  our  friend 
Jack.  When  they  (bund  us  preparing  to  go  away,  they  expressed  great  sorrow  at  our 
departure,  particularly  Jack,  who  was  more  than  usually  entertaining,  but  kept,  as  he 
always  did,  at  a  distance  from  his  companions,  and  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
disdain.  When  the  time  came  to  send  them  on  shore,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid 
accompanying  them,  and,  as  usual,  was  the  last  to  go  into  the  boat ;  instead,  however, 
of  following  them,  he  went  into  a  boat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brig,  that  was  pre- 
paring to  go  for  a  load  of  water,  evidently  expecting  to  be  allowed  to  return  in  her. 

This  friendly  Indian  had  become  a  great  favorite  with  us  all,  and  was  allowed  to 
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visit  us  whenever  he  chose,  and  to  do  as  he  pleased  ;  he  always  wore  the  shirt  ihMt  had 
been  given  to  him  on  the  first  day,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  every  thinff  that  oar 
people  were  employed  upon  ;  particularly  the  caxpenter  and  sail-maker  at  uieir  i«ixk ; 
he  was  the  only  native  who  did  not  manufacture  spears  for  barter,  for  he  was  evidently 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  our  weapons,  and  laughed  heartily  whenever  a  bad  and 
carelessly-made  spear  was  offered  to  us  for  sale :  for  the  natives,  finding  we  took  eveiy 
thing,  were  not  very  particular  in  the  form  or  manufacture  of  the  articles  they  Inoodit 
to  us.  He  vk  as  certainly  the  most  intelligent  native  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  if  we  uiA 
remained  longer,  would  have  afforded  us  much  information  of  this  part  of  the  covntrj ; 
for  we  were  becoming  more  and  more  iotelHgible  to  each  other  every  day  :  he  ro-' 
quently  accompanied  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  walks,  and  not  only  aansted  ham  in 
carrying  his  plants,  but  occasionally. added  to  the  specimens  he  was  cc^lecting. 

The  next  morning  (30th),  the  anchors  were  weighed,  and  the  warps  laid  out,  hn^ 
from  various  delays  we  did  not  reach  a  birth  sufficiently  near  the  bar  to  make  sail 
from,  until  the  water  had  fkllen  too  much  to  allow  our  passing  it :  the  brig  was  theie- 
-ibre  moored  in  the  stream  of  the  tide. 

On  a  subsequeDt  visit  made  to  this  spot  by  the  "  Batharst/'  varioiu 
inqairies  were  made  for  '<  Jack/'  of  the  individaals  who  had  been  iif 
the  habit  of  seeing  him  with  the  crew,  but  no  one  did  nndenBtaiidy  of 
would  acknowledge  that  he  understodd,  the  meaning  of  the  demand. 
Specimens  are  given  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  different  natives,  as 
collected  from  various  parts  of  the  continent,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  any  very  rational  theory  on  their  difference  er  rcscm'*' 
'blance.  The  character  of  the  pieople  is  so  unvaried,  that  they  are^ 
beyond  a  doubt, -of  4;he  same  race.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Forster,  that 
they  are  not  an  original  people,  but  of  a  Malay  stecfk.  In  spite  of 
this  authority,  we  arc  strongly  inclined  to  entertain  a  contrary opinidli. 
Lieutenant  Roe,  formerly  one  of  Captain  King's  mates,  and  now  em- 
ployed on  the  same  coast  in  a  further  survey,  in  a  letter  written  io  bis 
late  captain,  describes  another  interview  he  had  had  with  the  natives. 
He  was  struck  by  the  presence  among  them  of  an  individual  who  was 
clearly  not  of  them,  but,  as  he  imagined,  originally  Malay.  Ite  maris 
the  difference  by  a  trait  which  indicates  the  entire  absence  ef  any 
relationship  between  the  New  Holland  and  the  Malay  races. 

.On  the  second  day  of  their  visit,  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  amongst  them  % 
young  man  of  ahbut  twenty  years  of  age*  not  darker  in  colour  than  a  Chinese*  bat  with 
perfect  Malay  features,  and  like  all  the  rest,  entirely  naked :  he  had  daubed  himself  all 
over  with  soot  and  grease,  to  appear  like  the  others,  but  the  difference  was  plaialj 
perceptible.  On  perceiving  that  he  was  the  object  of  our  conversation»  a  .oertaia 
archness  and  lively  ezpreasion  came  over  his  couutenance,  which  a  native  Austialiaia 
would  have  strained  his  features  in  vain  to  have  produced :  the  natives  appeared  to  be 
•very  fond  of  him.  It  seems  probable  that  he  must  have  been  kidnaf^a  whea  very 
young,  or  fmmd  while  astray  m  the  woods. 

The  principal  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  by  memoirs  of 
very  considerable  scientific  value.  With  the  very  small  means  pos- 
sessed by  Captain  King,  we  are  really  surprised  that  he  should  have 
collected  so  much  valuable  scientific  material.  The  most  has  been  made 
of  it  by  tbe  able  hands  into  which  it  has  been  put.  Of  the  entomological 
department,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  description  of  Captain 
King's  collection  is  by  Mr.  Macleay,  the  man  who  has  carried  genius 
into  the  science  of  which  he  is  the  undoubted  master. 
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TRUCKLEDOROUGH  HALL.* 

This  is  an  extremely  piquant  and  ingenious  satire  on  politidans  of 
all  parties  and  denominations.     In  its  pages  the  aristocratical,  gen- 
tlemanly, twaddling  whig ;-  the  interested,  profligate  tory ;  the  demo- 
•ratical  declaimer ;  the  pompons,  empty  man  in  office ;  and  though 
l^st,  not  least,  the  surfeited  and  satisfied  high  churchman  ;  all  figure 
in  their  most  ludicrous  phases — nor  should  we  omit  to  mention,  that 
the  conceited  utilitarian  comes  in  for  his  share  of  ridicule ;  which; 
though  hrief,  is  of  a  pleasant  pungency.     Such  a  hook  is  much  to  our 
tastes,  as  we  infinitely  prefer  laughing  at  the  extravagances  of  the 
world,  to  hewailing  them;  and  think  that  we  are  fairly  entitled  to 
indemnify  ourselves  for  the  vexations  inflicted  upon  us  hy  certain  com- 
mon plagues,  by  extracting  merriment  from  them.     It  is  wise  to  turn 
otrr  troubles  to  pleasures,  if  by  any  alchymy  we  can  do  so.     It  is  in 
the  order  of  things  that  we  should  be  fleeced  by  profligate  Tories, 
tithed  by  oily  parsons,  bamboozled  by  Whigs,  stunned' by  noisy  Radi- 
cals, and  preached  into  trances  by  super-sage  utilitarians, — and  if  we* 
must  Sttffer,^  can  we  do  better  than  laugh  ?     Whether  we  can  do  bettei^ 
or  not,  the  author  of  Truckleborough  Hall  compels   us  to  relax  our 
muscles ;  and  the  crime,^.if  a  crime  it  be,  must  lie  at  his  door.     While* 
we  bear  testimony  to  his  amusing  powers,  we  must  for  the  sake  of  our 
critical  reputation  observe^  that  his  satire  is  not  bottomed  on  philoso*- 
phy.     He  has  a  nice  perception  of  the  ridiculoua,  but  does  not  appear 
to,  possess  the  faculty  of  tracing  the  moral  phenomena  he  diverts  him- 
self with,  to  their  true  causes  ;  and  sometimes  bli^nders  when  he  en- 
deavours to  be  most  profound.     We  have  observed  in  many  men  who- 
have  a  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  that  though  irresistible  in 
anjilysis — in  taking  things  to  pieces — they  are  utterly  povrerless  when 
they  apply  themselves  to  combinations,  to  argument  d  priori^  to  syu^ 
thctical  induction  ;  and  that  they  are  apt  either  to  overlook  principles 
altogether,  or  to  make  a  very  hungling  use  of  them.     They  seem  to- 
find  truth  by  the  method  of  exhaustion,  as  thus — '*  this  is  false,  and' 
this  is  false,  and  this  is  false,!  know  ;  and  here  is  something,  the  qua- 
lity of  which  I  do  not  recognize  as  falsehood,  therefore  I  suppose  it  is 
truth ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  I  cannot  for  the  life,  of  me 
imagine ;  nor  do  I  much  care.'^     These  men  find  truth,^  asr  hogs  grub 
up  truffles,  without  enjoybg  the  fruits  of  their  discovery ;   or,  like- 
pointers,  they  serve  to  mark  the  place  of  the  game  which  the  sportsmen 
bring  down  ;  and  like  the  best  of  pointers,  too,  thoy  occasionally  make^ 
a  most  sober  and  imposing  stand  at  a  lark.     This  is  occasionally  the 
case  with  our  author ;    we  remark  that  he  sometimes  mistakes  the 
game,  and  stands  with  raised  paw  and  most  sagacious  air,  on  a  false 
scent.     But  to  say  that  he  does  not  unite  all  qualities,  that  he  is  not 
at  once  Rentham  and  Voltaire,  is  no  detraction.     Such  combinations 
are  never  seen  in  the  world  ;  and  a  shrewd  observer  is  to  be  valued,, 
though  he  be  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  profound  philosopher.     It  is,  in 
fact,  a  circumstance  really  creditable  to  the  author,  that  we  are  induced 
to  observe  on  his  deficiency  in  philosophy,  because  his  book  is  con- 
stantly suggesting    philosophical   reflection,   though   not  founded  on 
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it.  The  principal  personage  in  the  work  is  Mr.  North,  a  iniddle«aged 
and  prosperous  gentleman,  who  mistakes  some  common-places,  with 
which  he  has  stored  his  memory,  for  the  principles  of  civil  liberty;  and 
fancies  himself  democratical,  because  he  is  secretly  impatient  of  aris- 
tocratical  superiority.  This  is  the  Scaramouch  of  the  piece,  and  he 
is  put  through  a  variety  of  ridiculous  motions.  He  stands  for  a 
borough,  and  makes  speeches,  such  as  professional  patriots  are  wont 
to  make,  and  sensible  people  love  to  laugh  at.  He  comes  np  to 
London,  ignorant  of  the  proprieties  of  places,  and  attends,  in  the  capar 
city  of  chairman,  a  meeting  of  the  sovereign  people,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Pig's  Foot  and  Pie  Crust,  in  Shoe-lane,  where  he  meets  such  bad 
company,  as  gives  his  jacobinism  a  shock  which  it  never  recovers,  and 
where  he  is  made  extremely  uneasy,  by  the  seditious  language  used 
by  some  of  the  thinking  party.  The  police  eventually  make  their 
appearance,  and  Mr.  North  escapes  by,  the  window,  leaving  a  paper 
behind  him  containing  notes  for  a  delicate  domestic  arrangement,  a 
treaty  of  marriage  which  he  contemplated.  The  ,whole  kingdom  19 
convulsed  with  terror  at  the  frightful  conspiracy  discovered  at  the 
Pig's  Foot  and  Pie  Crust.  Ministers  show  their  accastomed 
**  energy  ;'*  guards  are  doubled,  and  ball-cartridge  is  served  out,  and 
above  all,  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised  after  Mr.  North.  Assisted  by  some 
aristocratical  friends,  he  escapes  from  London,  but  is  apprehended  at 
Litchfield,  owing  to  his  having  allowed  the  coach  to  proceed  without 
him,  while  he  was  ruminating  on  the  inutility  of  cathedrals,  and  con- 
sidering in  his  mind  the  various  absurdities  of  mankind. 

'This  is  a  stroke  which  we  extremely  relish,  and  we  copy  it  for  the 
delight  of  the  tasteful  reader — 

^^  He  looked  up  the  street  and  down  the  street,  and  after  some  little 
hesitation,  he  walked  towards  the  cathedral,  and  as  the  doors  were 
open,  he  went  in.  He  was  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  build- 
ing, and  he  listened  with  some  delight  to  the  tones  of  the  organ.  But 
though  his  senses  cheated  him  for  a  moment  into  admiration,  he  soon 
recollected  himself,  and,  like  a  Westminster  Reviewer,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  this  cathedral  was  of  no  use.  He  endeavoured  Uf 
make  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  useful  and  substantial  dwelling- 
houses,  or  cotton  factories,  which  might  have  been  built  for  the  same 
money ;  and  thought  that  Bishop  Hackett  was  very  foolish  to  collect 
and  expend  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  repairing  a  useless  fabric  like 
this.  From  this  speculation  his  mind  took  a  start,  and  wandered  as 
usual  over  all  kinds  of  public  abuses  and  political  absurdities,  and  he 
had  just  come  to  the  very  natural  and  sagacious  conclusion,  that  every 
thing  had  been  going  wrong  for  the  last  six  thousand  years,  and  that 
no  one  but  himself  had  wisdom  and  virtue  enough  to  rectify  the  world, 
when  the  striking  of  a  clock  reminded  him  that  time  had  not  been 
standing  still,  though  Mr.  North  had  ;  and  a  suggestion  was  brought 
to  his  mind,  that  the  passengers  had  finished  their  dinner,  and  that 
the  coach  was  pursuing  its  journey.  This  suggestion  received  strength 
from  a  sound  of  rattling  wheels,  and  the  blasts  of  a  horn,  which  the 
trusty  guard  had  indeed  been  blowing  for  some  time,  as  a  hint  to  the 
strolling  traveller.  The  hint,  however,  was  not  understood,  and  the ' 
coach  was  gone." 

Mr.  North  is  apprehended,  and  tried,  and  the  jury,  with  that  pro- 
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found  wisdom  and  admirable  discrimination  which  so  often  distinguish 
the  verdicts  of  British  juries^  acquit  him  of  treason^  but  find  him 
"  guilty  of  getting  out  of  the  window"  as  we  have  above  described. 
The  whole  of  the  trial  is  excellent ;  it  abounds  with  nice  and  quiet 
strokes  of  satire.     We  are  tempted  to  give  it  entire. 

"  Every  avenue  to  the  court  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  and  we 
have  heard  from  good  authority,  that  ten  guineas  were  offered  and 
refused  for  a  seat.  The  public  interest  was  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch.  At  half-past  nine  the  judge  took  his  seat  on  the  bench :  the 
names  of  the  jury  were  called  over,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries were  gone  through  with  the  greatest  decorum.  Then  Stephen 
Bardolph  North,  Thomas  Styles,  and  John  Nokes  were  put  to  the 
bar,  and  the  indictment  being  read,  they  all  severally  pleaded  ^not 
guilty.*     The  trial  then  proceeded. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  crown  made  a  very  beautiful  and  eloquent 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  trial,  and  nothing  but  our  fear  lest  its 
eloquence  should  eclipse  that  of  Counsellor  Babblethwaite,  prevents 
us  from  giving  it  at  full  length.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he,  the  counsel 
for  the  crowuj  laid  down  the  law  most  clearly,  and  spoke  most  can- 
didly on  tlie  subject  of  liberty :  avowed  himself  a  most  sincere  friend  to, 
and  even  zealous  admirer  of,  public  discussion ;  expressed  himself  as 
well  aware  that  by  free  discussion  only  our  liberties  could  be  pre- 
served. He  then  went  on  to  commend  Magna  Charta^and  the  bill  of 
rights,  and  to  disclaim  all  desire  on  his  own  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  encroach  on  the  unalienable  liberties  of  the  subject, 
which  our  ancestors  had  purchased  with  their  blood ;  but  still  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  the  doctrines  and  opinions  which  had 
been  broached  of  late,  and  imported  into  this  country  since,  or  about, 
the  French  revolution,  were  most  dangerous  to  public  freedom ;  and 
though  he  was  a  most  decided  admirer  of  reformation,  yet  he  could  not 
but  reprobate  innovation,  and  dread  revolution.  Much,  therefore,  as 
he  regretted  the  painful  necessity  of  any  thing  that  appeared  likd* 
coercive  measures,  yet  the  safety  of  the  country  was  a  matter  of 
supreme  concern,  and  so  on.  Then  he  drew  a  most  tremendous 
picture  of  the  French  revolution,  and  quoted  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Burke's  book,  and  he  concluded  by  saying,  that  unless  a  public  ex- 
ample were  made  of  Stephen  Bardolph  North,  John  Nokes,  and 
Thomas  Styles,  the  nation  must  be  ruined,  and  become  a  province  of 
France. 

"  Witnesses  were  then  called  and  examined ;  and  it  was  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  three  prisoners  had  been  seen 
at  a  pot-house  in  Shoe-lane.  But  this  amounted  to  very  litte ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  not  felony  to  go  to  a  pot-house  in  Shoe-lane,  and 
inasmuch,  also,  as  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  the  meanest  capacities^  that 
such  a  fact  was  likely  to  endanger  the  protestant  succession,  or  make 
Great  Britain  a  province  of  France,  The  next,  and  indeed  chief 
object,  was  to  prove,  or  ascertain,  what  these  people  were  doing  at  the 
Pig's  Foot  and  Pie  Crust.  Now,  as  it  respected  John  Nokes  and 
Thomas  Styles,  there  was  some  considerable  difficulty  in  proving  any 
thing  more  than  that  they  were  in  a  room,  where  a  man  was  talking  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  that  is  not  felony ;  as  for  their  intentions, 
that  was  Inore  than  they  could  tell  themselves,  had  they  even  been  dis- 
posed to  make  confession.  But  as  it  respected  Stephen  Bardolph  North, 
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it  was  proved  that  he  was  president  of  the  meeting,  and  thtft  be  Aiade 
his  escape  through  the  window,  and  that  he  was  apprehended  at  last 
in  Litchfield ;  aud>  above  all,  that  a  paper  was^  fomid,  whidt  wai 
supposed  to  have  fallen  from  his  hand,  or  his  pocket,  in  bis  hurry  er 
escape.  This  paper  was  now  produced  in  court.  The  judge  dcew  hb 
spectacles  over  his  nose,  the  barristers  stood  up  and  leaned  across  the 
table,  and  there  was  a  general  stretching  of  necks  all  over  the  court, 
and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  proceeded  to  call  witnesBCS  to 
prove  the  paper  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  North. 

"  The  first  witness  called  was  Dr.  Mnfflechops,  rector  of  Truckle- 
borough,  who,  after  a  considerable  deal  of  difficulty,  pushed  his  way  up 
to  the  witness's  box  ;  forthwith  the  oath  was  administered,  and 
the  interrogation  began.  To  the  first  question  there  was  no  immo^ 
diate  answer. 

^^ '  Speak  a  little  louder,'    exclaimed  the  judge. 

''  Poor  Dr.  Mufflechops  had  not  spoken  at  all,  he  was  so  terribly 
out  of  breath  by  the  exertion  he  had  used,  that  he  could  not  articulate 
a  word.  Soon,  however,  he  recovered  from  his  fatigue,  and  answered 
the  interrogation  which  demanded  his  name,  profession,  and  place  of 
abode.  The  mysterious  paper  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  was  asked 
if  he  knew  whose  writing  it  was.  To  this  he  readily  answered,  thai 
it  was  the  writing  of  Mr.  North,  the  prisoner.  The  examiner  was 
satisfied ;  but  Mr.  Counsellor  Babblethwaite  was  not :  therefore,  be 
rose,  and  began  to  question  the  reverend  doctor  more  minutely. 

"  *Have  you  ever  seen  the  prisoner  write?' 

<<  <  Frequently,  very  frequently,  and  I  have  received  letters  from 
him.' 

*' '  Can  you  read  writing  ? ' 

^*  Dr.  Mufflechops  was  greatly  offended  at  such  an  inquiry,  and 
growing  red  with  anger,  indignantly  replied,  '  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  ' 

^^  Counsellor  Babblethwaite  calmly  replied,  ^  Don't  be  angry,  Dr» 
Mufflechops,  don't  be  angry — ^you  will  do  better  to  answer  my  questioO) 
than  to  put  yourself  in  a  passion*  I  ask  you  a  very  plain  question^ 
can  you  read  writing  ? ' 

''  The  doctor  was  more  angry,  and  the  counsellor  was  more  de- 
lighted ;  and  as  no  answer  was  given  to  the  question,  Mr.  Babble- 
thwaite proceeded. 

"  *  Don't  hurry  yourself;  take  your  time  ;  try  to  recollect,  remember 
you  are  upon  oath.' 

^'  ^  I  do  not  come  hiere  to  be  insulted,  sir,'  replied  the  reddened 
doctor. 

"  The  gravity  of  the  judge  interfered;  ^  You  had  better  answet 
the  question,  though  I  must  say  it  is  rather  superfluous.' 

"  The  doctor  bowed  deference  to  a  larger  wig  than  his  own,  and 
said,  in  very  distinct  and  emphatic  tones,  ^  I  can  read  writing.' 

"  The  cross-examination  proceeded.  *  Are  you  much  in  the  habit 
of  reading  other  persons'  writing,  th^n  your  own  ? ' 

"  « Very  much,'  replied  the  doctor,  *  I  frequently  read  other  persons* 
writing.' 

€c  i  Very  frequently ;   aye,  I  suppose,  about  once  a  week? ' 

"  ^  Quite  as  much  as  that^-^erhaps  more.' 

"  '  You  don't  preach  more  than  once  a  week,  I  presume  I ' 
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*'  The  doctor  was  angry  again ;  but  as  the  last  expression  was  not 
uttered  in  the  tone  of  interrogation,  he  did  not  make  any  reply. 
The  paper  was  handed  to  him  again,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
look  at  it  once  more. 

"  ^  I  am  sure  it  is  the  writing  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar/  sard  the 
doctor,  and  returned  the  paper  to  the  cross-examiner.  Mr.  Babble- 
thwaito  handed  it  back,  and  said— ^ 

.  ^*  *  J  will  thank  you  to  look  at  it  once  more,  and  to  look  at  it  naore 
attentively,  and  try  to  recollect,  whether  you  have  not  seen  some 
writing  by  some  other  person  very  much  like  this.  Let  me  request 
you  to  look  very  attentively  at  it/ 

"  The  doctor  took  the  paper  again,  and  looked  at  it  very  closely ;  and 
while  he  was  looking  at  it,  he  really  began  to  have  some  doubts,  as  he 
has  since  said,  whether  he  might  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  hand- 
writing ;  and  the  more  he  looked,  the  more  he  doubted  ;  not  that  he 
would  have  had  the  slightest  doubt  or  hesitation  about  the  matter, 
had  it  not  been  urged  upon  him  in  such  a  questionable  form.  He 
had,  however,  sufficient  self-possession,  not  to  express  the  doubts  which 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  cross-examiner's  importonity.  At 
this  period,  a  note  was  handed  from  the  prisoner  to  his  counsel,  and  a 
smile  was  exchanged,  and  the  cross-examination  ceased,  and  the  paper 
was  admitted  to  be  the  writing  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  then  read 
aloud,  for  the  edification  of  the  court  and  tlie  company.  It  was  as 
follows:— 

"  *  Hints  and  outlines  for  my  address  to  L.  S. 
.  '*  *  First  to  touch  a  little  on  the  absurdity  of  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
&c.,  on  natural  equality,  and  on  the  power  of  the  mind.  Then  to  say 
something  that  shall  guard  against  the  machinations  of  G.  T.,  not  to 
mention  his  name,  or  to  make  any  very  pointed  allusions,  fpr  fear,  &c. 
Not  to  say  any  thing  that  may  not  be  shewn  to  C.  S.  Establishment 
must  of  course  be  an  after  consideration.  To  say  a  word  or  two 
kindly  and  considerate  for  poor  E.  It  will  certainly  be  a  change  for 
her  advantage.     That  is  the  greatest  consideration. 

<< '  Mem.  G.  T.  must  be  put  aside.  He  flatters  Burke  mo^t  pre- 
posterously.' 

<<  When  this  tremendous  document  was  read,  a  general  shudder 
ran  through  the  court ;  the  judge  looked  very  grave,  and  some  of  the 
jury  looked  as  if  they  were  sitting  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  ex- 
pecting every  minute  to  be  blown  up.  Every  body  looked  as  if  they 
thought  that  England  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  this  most  awful 
and  appalling  plot.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  brandished  the 
paper  most  triumphantly,  and  his  wife,  who  was  in  court,  was  now 
fully  assured  that  she  should  soon  be  addressed  as  ^  my  lady.'  In 
addressing  the  jury,  the  prosecuting  counsel  observed,  that  it  Would 
be  an  insult  to  their  understandings  to  affect  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  paper. 

" '  Indeed,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  said  he,  *  there  is  no  obscurity 
whatever  in  the  matter.  This  paper,  as  you  may  see,  was  not  designed 
for  the  public  eye ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  disguised  to  pass  for  any  thing 
else  than  what  it  really  means.  I  cannot,  indeed,  enough  admire  the 
dexterity  of  my  learned  friend,  who  would  endeavour  to  persuade  a 
learned  and  reverend  doctor  .out  of  his  v6ry  senses.      He  certainly 
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shewed  great  ingenaity  in  that ;  hut  I  fancy  that  he  has  a  harder  task 
hefore  him,  to  hend  this  stuhhorn  document  to  mean  any  thing,  bat 
the  rankest  and  hasest  treason.     For  my  part,  I  seriously  acknowledge 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  imagination  of  more  than  one  possible 
meaning.     What  is  the  address  to  L.  S.  ?  clearly  the  London  Society. 
I  mean,  gentlemen,  the  society  for  constitutional  information,  or  somcr 
such  seditious  purposes.    Then  follows  the  usual  commencement  of  all 
manner  of  seditious  harangues,  that  deceptive,  dangerous,  and  sophis- 
tical position,  the  natural  equality  of  mankind.     That  G.  T.  mea.ns' 
our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  George   the  Third,  cannot  admit  of  a 
moment's  doubt,  or  if  there  were  a  doubt,  that  is  immediately  removed, 
by  the  language  used  at  the  end  of  this  precious  document.     G.  T. 
must  be  put  aside. — ^Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  this  be  not  compassing^ 
the  king's  death,  I  really  do  not  know  what  is ;  and,  then,  think  of 
the  meanness  and  baseness  of  blaming  the  royal  taste,  for  admiring  sa 
great  a  genius,  and  so  bright  a  luminary  as  Edmund  Burke.'     (The 
orator  here  looked  round  to  see  if  Mr.  Burke  was  in  court.)     *  But  ta 
return — a  hint  is  here  thrown  out  of  the  prisoner's  ambitious  views. 
How  deceitful  is  the  human  heart !     He  was  flattering  himself  that 
his  object  was  to  rescue  England  from  what  he  would  call  slavery ;  but 
do  you  not  observe,  that  all  this  while,  he  has  in  view  his  own  aggran-' 
dizement,  and  is  obviously  preparing  to  seize  the  sovereignty  for  him- 
self ;  he  ia  careful  that  no  hint  to  that  purpose  shall  reach  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety ;  for  that  is  what  is  intended  by  the  letters 
C.  S.     Establishment,  he   says,   is   an  after  consideration.     Look, 
gentlemen  of  the  jui'y,  look  at  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  these 
revolutionists ;  they  seek  to  destroy  all  existing  institutions,  and  leave 
it  to  accident  to  form  an  establishment  from  their  ruins.     And,  then, 
look  at  their  hypocrisy  and  affected  sensibility  !     That  man,  gentle- 
men of  the   jury,  that  man,  who  is,  by  his  machinations,  designing 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  affects  to  speak  tenderly  for  poor  B.,  poor 
England,  he  means,  for  he  afterwards  adds,  that  the  change  will  be 
for  her  advantage ;  but  he  affects  to  pity  his  poor  country,  and  pitiable 
indeed  would  be  our  state,  if  we  fell  under  such  a  tyrant  as  this 
man  would  be,  pitiable,'  &c.  &c. 

"  Thereupon  the  learned  gentleman  launched  out  into  a  wide  ocean 
of  overwhelming  eloquence,  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  present, 
except  the  judge,  who  was  used  to  that  kind  of  thing,  and  the  jory^ 
who  did  not  understand  it,  and  the  counsellors,  who  did  not  believe  in 
it,  and  the  prisoners,  who  wondered  what  he  could  meaa,  and  when 
he  would  leave  off.  When  the  speech  was  finished,  the  jurymen  stared 
at  one  another,  as  if  they  sought  in  each  other's  looks  an  interpre-* 
tation  of  their  own  thoughts. 

"  Mr.  Babblethwaithe  rose  for  the  defence,  and  the  jury  were  glad 
of  it,  for  they  had  been  almost  frightened  by  the  otlier*s  eloquence,  and 
quite  puzzled  by  his  logic.  To  say  the  truth,  several  of  them>  who  had 
heretofore  had  and  entertained  a  very  respectable  and  comfortable 
opinion  of  their  own  understandings,  now  began  to  question  their  ewn 
sagacity,  and  to  fear  that  they  were  not  quite  such  conjurors  as  they 
had  formerly  thought  themselves.  For  till  the  learned  barrister  told 
them  the  meaning  of  the  paper  in  court,  they  had  not  the  slighfeesl 
ijdea  of  its  tendency ;  and  even  after  they  had  been  told,  they  won- 
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dered  how  the  learned  gentleman  should  know.    When  indeed  the 
paper  was  proved  to  he  written  hy  the  prisoner  North,  and  when  it 
had  heen  read,  hut  not  interpreted,  their  only  feeling  was,  that  North 
was  guilty  of  writing  what  could  not  be  understood,  and  that  the  otheF 
two  prisoners  were  guilty  of  hearing  long  speeches  about  nobody  knowg 
what.     And,  in  good  truth,  the  jury  were  in  some  measure  partakers 
of  their  guilt.     Bat  Mr.  Babblethwaite  is  on  his  legs  waiting  to  be 
heard,  and  the  jury  in  hopes  of  having  their  difficulties  resolved. 
^;^"*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury!' — Babblethwaite  speaks;  *  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury!   my   client  is   very  seriously  accused,  and    very  feebly 
defended.     Feebly  defended  in  one  point  of  view,  but  powerfully,  and 
I  trust,  effectually,  in  another  point.     Feebly  defended,  so  far  as  the 
wit  of  his  advocate  is  concerned,  but  powerfully  so -far  as  his    own 
innocence  reaches.     The  learned  gentleman  who  has  addressed  you  on 
the  subject  of  this  terrible  paper — by  the  way,  I  dare  say,  you  did 
not  think  it  terrible,  till  you  heard  its  interpretation — ^the  learned 
gentleman,  I  say,  who  has   addressed  you  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper,    expressed  himself  at   a   loss   to  conjecture  what    interpre- 
tation I   could  put  upon  it.     He  pretended  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  it    could  have  but  one  meaning ;    he   knew  better :  that  was 
merely  a  professional  trick;   and   if  you   have   been   much  accus- 
tomed  to  sit  as  jurors,  you  must  of  course  be  up  to  it.     I  am  sure 
you  will  not  be  taken  in  by  any  such  legerdemain.    Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  would  seriously  ask  you,  what  has  been  proved  against  the  pri- 
soner North  ?     Think  what  has  been  proved ;  don't  be  frightened  out 
of  your  wits,  and  fancy  that,  because  my  learned  friend  is  very  eloquent, 
my  client  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  but  only  think  what  has  been  proved. 
Why  two  facts,  which  are    neither  treasonable,   nor  seditious,   nor 
immoral.     The  first  is,  getting  out  of  the  window,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  so  bad  as  getting  in  at  a  window ;    gentlemen   of  the  jury, 
jthere  is  no  law  against  getting  out  of  window.     The  fact,  however, 
that  my  client  did  get  out  of  window  is  proved :  that  point  I  must 
concede,   and  leave  him  to  take  its  consequences.      The  next  fact 
proved  is,  that  this  paper  was  written  by  him ;  and  what  then  ?  where 
is  the  harm  of  writing  a  memorandum  about  nobody  knows  what  ?     I 
say,  about  nobody  knows  what ;  for  I  am  very  sure  that  you  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  it,  and  1  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  writer  him- 
self knows.     Look  at  the   paper,  see   how  carelessly  it  is  written  ^ 
there,  take  it  into  your  hands,  it  won't  bite,  there's  no  guillotine  in  it 
to  cut  off  your  heads.   Look  at  that  paper  now,  and  try  for  a  moment 
to  forget  that  you  have  heard  any  thing  said  about  its  meaning,  and 
then  endeavour  to  guess  what  it  is  intended  to  signify.     Do  you  think 
it  is  likely  to  set  the  kingdom  together  by  the  ears  ?     Do  you  think  tt 
v/ill  repeal  the  act  of  Settlement  ?     Do  you  think  it  wUI  unrobe  jus- 
tice, or  unfrock  divinity  ?     Does  the  court  at  St.  James's  tremble  at  a 
few  capital   letters  picked  up  out  of  a  gentleman's  pocket,  as  he 
slipped  out  of  the  window  of  the  Pig's  Foot  and  Pie  Crust,  in  Shoe- 
lane,  Fleet-street  ?  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  learned  friend  expressed 
himself  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  solution  I  could  give  of  this  paper ; 
he  seemed  to  you  to  be  convinced  that  a  solution  could  not  be  given, 
and  he  professed  himself  prepared  to  be  surprised,  if  any  explanation 
should  be   attempted.      Now,  I  will  surprise  him  much  more,  by 
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offering  no  attempt  at  an  explanation  or  solution.  I  will  lesve  h  to 
speak  for  itself.  I  will  not  gratify  my  learned  friend,  by  inteipretiiif 
my  client's  memorandam-book ;  I  will  not  indulge  cariosity  with  a 
piece  of  private  history.  The  paper,  I  contend,-  proves  nothing;  and 
I  therefore  do  assert  and  defy  contradiction,  that  nothing  iriuttever 
16  proved  against'my  client,  more  than  theslmple  fact,  that  he  did  most 
certainly  get  out  at  window — a  fact,  for  which  the  law^  has  not  yet 
made  provision ;  and  I  earnestly  and  heartily  hope,  that  my  dient 
will  not  be  punished  by  an  ex  post  facto  law :  indeed  I  am  sore  he 
will  not.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  did  intend  to  be  very  eloquent  laud 
pathetic ;  but  my  learned  friend  has  given  you  quite  enough  of  that 
sort  of  thing ;  and  I  hope  and  trust,  that  your  verdict  will  teach  my 
learned  friend  that  plain  matter  of  fact  has  more  weight  in  a  court  of 
judicature,  than  quirks,  quibbles,  conundrums,  and  the  pathetics/ 

^^  The  gentlemen  of  the  jury  were  now  more  perplexed  than  before. 
They  had  taken  it  for  granted,  that  there  must  be  something  seditious 
and  treasonable  in  the  paper :  and  yet  when  they  heard  it,,  and  when 
they  saw  it,  they  could  not  discern  where  the  mischief  lay.  One  learned 
gentleman  had,  indeed,  expounded  it ;  but  they  could  not  make  the 
interpretation  fit ;  and  when  they  were  in  hopes  that  another  learned 
barrister  would  give  a  better  interpretation,  he  bluntly  said,  that  ho 
would  give  none  at  all.  There  was  one  more  chance  for  them,  in  the 
summing  up.  To  this  they  gave  all  their  attention.  While  the 
learned  judge  was  speaking,  they  looked  with  all  their  eyes,  and 
listened  with  pricked  ears  and  open  mouths,,  and  endeavoured'  to  look 
wise,  and  knowing ;  but  it  would  not  do ;  they  could  make*  neither 
head  nor  tail  of  the  business. 

<'  The  judge  told  them  nothing  but  what  they  heard  before,  and 
recapitulated  the  evidence,  and  laid  down  the  law,  and  told  them  to 
dismiss  horn  their  minds  all  that  they  had  heard  before  they  came 
into  court ;  hut  they  could  not  for  their  lives  forget  what  they  had 
heard,  nor  could  they  make  out  the  meaning  of  what  they  were  hearing. 
Then  they  listened,  all  in  vain,  to  a  variety  of  nice  and  minute  dis- 
tinctions, and  when  at  last  it  was  left  to  them  to  decide,  whether  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  one  of  the  twelve  dis' 
cerning  men  called  out,  with  great  simplicity  and  modesty,  *  Wb  wiDi 
leave  it  to  your  lordship.'  Whereat  the  rest  of  the  jury  blushed  most 
deeply :  and  his  lordship,  as  if  not  liking  the  trouble  of  making  a 
decision  in  so  delicate  a  case,  declined  the  task,  and  recommended  the 
wiseacres  to  retire,  if  they  could  not  otherwise  make  up  their  minds; 
To  this  recommendation  they  yielded,  and  when  they  had  retired,  and 
laid  their  heads  together  for  about  half  an  hour,  they  returned,  and 
gave  in  a  verdict  of  ^  Not  Guilty,  for  the  prisoners  John  Nokee  and 
Thomas  Styles,  and  they  found  the  prisoner  North  guilty  of  getting 
out  of  window.'  They  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Babblethwaite  for  this 
refinement  and  distinction.  The  judge  kept  his  countenance  most 
miraculously,  and  very  condescendingly  informed  them,  that  the 
indictment  did  not  charge  the  prisoner  ^vith  getting  out  of  window,,  and 
that  such  an  act  was  no  transgression  of  any  known  law,  written  or 
unwritten.  Immediately,  there jfbrc,  on  receiving  this  valuable  piece  of 
information,  and  considering  that  they  could  not  discern  any  thing  else 
against  him,  tiicy  gave  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.'' 
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Mr.  NortVs  pride,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  had  been  grievi 
onsly  wounded  by  tlie  association  of  his  respeetiible  name  with  tfa« 
Imo  Patriots  of  the  Pig's-foot  and  •  Pie-cmst,  for  Mr.  North  is  an  aris-  . 
tocrat  at  heart,  and  from  this  period  hid  democraticai  fury  cook,  luid 
he  at  least  becomes,  not  indeed  a  moderate  man,  bat  an  interoperatt 
apostate — a  thoroughly  corrupt  ministerialist.  And  this  is  the  main 
error  of  the  book  ;  the  transition  is  too  forced^-too  Tiolent,  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  Mr.  North's  character,  which  is  painted  as  that  of  an 
honest,  and  well-meaning,  though  not  wise  man.  The  author  was 
right  in  not  making  his  hero  decline  from  democracy  to  Ihe  hollow  of 
whiggery,  because,  as  when  a  body  decends  from  one  extreme  height^ 
it  seldom  rests  at  the  bottom,  but  is  carried  by  the  momentum  it  hat 
acquired,  a  good  way  up  the  opposite  steep ;  so  when  men  descend 
from  one  extremity,  they  never  settle  in  the  intermediate  stage,  but 
run  some  way  up  the  contrary  eminence.  This  is  simply  the  law  of 
nature,  but  the  impulse  of  knavery  is  necessary  to  carry  them  to  the 
very  top  of  the  opposite  position  ;  and  the  author  does  not  intend  bis 
Mr.  North  to  be  considered  as  a  rogue.  He  has  here  therefore,  we 
think,  miscarried. 

The  other  principal  characters  of  the  book  are,  a  Doctor  Muffle* 
chops.  Lord  Slender,  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing,  and  Mr.  Turnstile. 
Doctor  Mufflechops  is  a  delightful  person  ;  he  is  a  pursy  high-^hmrch 
parson,  who  when  he  sees  a  fine  field  of  ripe  com,  asks,  ore  rotundo, 
"  How  is  it  possible  that  the  people  can  be  discontented?" — an  anee^ 
dote  which  alone  speiaks  a  character.  We  will,  however,  exhibit  the 
Doctor  speaking  his  character  more  at  length  in  the  following  die-* 
logue  with  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing,  a  silly,  conceited,  wealthy 
baronet,  who  sets  up  for  a  man  of  taste ;  one  of  those,  in  a  word,  whom 
we  are  sure  to  meet  at  about  every  dinner  party  in  London,  of  twelve 
or  more. 

"  '  Ah !  Dr.  Mufflechops,'  observed  Sir  Pertinax,  *  we  live  in  most 
awful  times:  I  can  hardly  conjecture  what  we  shall  come  to  at  last. 
These  abominable  French  principles  have  mined  the  purity  attd 
loyalty  of  the  British  character.  It  is  very  sad  indeed,  very  md,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  even  in  the  House  of  CoBmions,  I  luive  heard) 
such  language  as  has  made  my  very  hair  to  stand  on  end.  I  am  i^ery 
Sorry,  Dr.  Mnfflechops,  to  hear  that  your  town  is  now  so  unworfliilf 
represented  ;  two  opposition  members  !  but  I  trust  that  some  spark  «^ 
loyalty  is  left.'  Here  the  eloquent  baronet  took  up  a  newspaper,- 
which  had  not  yet  been  opened ;  he  unfolded  it  with  great  delibemdos.) 
'  Excuse  me,  doctor,  if  I  look  at  the  paper  for  a  few  minutes.' 

" «  Most  certainly.  Sir  Pertinax,'  said  the  doctor,  with  great  enei^ 
of  politeness.  The  baronet  availed  himself  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
doctor,  while  the  doctor  was  availing  himself  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
baronet.  Ever  and  anon  Sir  Pertinax  shook  his  head.  ^  NogoodnewB, 
I  fear.  Sir  Pertinax,'  said  the  doctor. 

^<  ^  Sedition,  sedition  is  stalking  through  the  land  ;  here  is  an  account 
from  Nottingham  of  a  man  taken  up  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  here  is  another  account  of  a  set  of  strolling' 
players,  taken  up  for  performing  Hamlet  in  a  bam  at  Hiucldey, 
and  not  singing  ^  God  save  the  King ;'  «iid  their  only  defence  was. 
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that  none  of  the-  company  could  sing.  Alas,  for  the  good  old  times  !— i 
All  these  innovations  are  owing  to  French  politics.  ♦♦**♦•♦• 
It  is  a  great  grief  to  one's  mind  to  see  so  many  now-a-da^jrs  ranning 
into  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  promulgating  most  shocking 
opinions.     Government  is  too  lenient  by  half.' 

^^  ^  But  I  have  known,  that  even  among  the  very  opposition,  there 
has  been  a  gleam  of  good  sense  and  sound  jndgment ;  bat  a  gleam  in- 
deed, for  it  soon  passed  away.  I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote,  doctor,  if 
you  are  not  in  a  hurry?  ' 

^^ '  By  no  means.  Sir  Pertinax,  I  am  by  no  means  in  any  hurry.  I 
shall  feel  myself  honoured  by  any  such  communication,  and  to  say  the' 
truth  I  am  glad,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  to  hear  of  any  good 
trait  even  in  the  character  of  a  whig  or  a  jacobin.  I  am  all  attention, 
Sir  Pertinax,  I  am  all  attention.' 

u  (  \yhy,  it  is  indeed  but  a  trifle,  hardly  worth  naming;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  I  was  once,  by  some  accident  or  other,  dining  in  company  with 
some  of  the  principal  opposition  members  ;  and  after  dinner  the  con*' 
versation  turned,  as  it  naturally  did  in  those  days,  and  in  such  company, 
on  the  French  Revolution ;  and  I,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  I 
happened  just  to  observe,  that  the  French  Revolution  was  indeed  a 
grand  national  movement ;  but,  but,  added  I,  but  there  is  something 
wrong  in  it.* 

a  (  Very  good.  Sir  Pertinax,  most  excellent  and  candid,'  exclaimed 
Dr.  Mufflechops. 

"  *  Well,  sir,  I  then  immediately  added,  but  time  will  shew  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  then  one  of  the  company,  who  was  a  great  speaker  in 
the  house,  immediately,  in  his  way,  was  pleased  to  express  himself  de- 
cidedly of  my  opinion,  and  spoke  veryhandsomely  of  my  judgment.  I 
forget  his  exact  words,  but  he  gave  me  credit  for  great  sagacity.' 

"  *  Ay,  to  be  sure,  and  very  justly,'  replied  Dr.  Mufflechops ;  "  you 
were  clearly  right.' 

"  *  Yes,  yes  ;  but  I  mention  this.  Dr.  Mufflechops,  to  you  in  confi- 
dence ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  compliment  which  was  paid 
to  me,  as  to  shew  you  that,  even  among  the  opposition,  there  may  be 
some  sense  of  what  is  just  and  good.'  " 

"  *  A  very  interesting  anecdote.  Sir  Pertinax ;  I  am  obliged  by  yont 
condescension  in  having  favoured  me  with  it.  Ay,  ay.  Sir  Pertinax,  J 
am  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking :  I  have  no  objection  to  an  opposition, 
merely  09  an  opposition,  when  they  are  always  in  a  proper  minority , 
and  when  their  language  is  temperate,  and  when  they  treat  ministera 
with  proper  respect,  and  do  not  impede  or  clog  the  wheels  of  govern' 
menty  or  attempt  to  make  any  alterations  or  innovations  in  the  laws 
and  customs  of  this  happy  realm ;  but  when  they  set  up  themselves  as' 
knowing  better  than  every  body  else,  and  when  they  seek  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  and  talk  of  government  in  irreverent  language,  and 
make  a  noise  about  what  they  call  abuses,  and  the  like,  I  then  have- 
no  patience  with  them."  * 

Nothing  can  be  richer  than  the  idea  of  an  opposition  conveyed  in 
this  last  paragraph.  The  first  part  of  it  paints  "  his  majesty's  oppo- 
sition" to  the  life,  and  we  almost  see  Mr.  Calcraft,  et  id  genus  omne, 
start  from  the  canvas.    How  Dr.  Mufflechops  would  have  commended* 
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the  conduct  of  Mr.  Calcraft  and  Mr.  Ridl€fy  Colburne  on  the  occasion 
of  the  grant  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  other  prominent  charact^er, 
Lord  Slender,  represents  the  gentlemanly  twaddling  whig,  who  just 
votes  against  Tory  ministers  because  it  has  been  the  custom  in  his  family^ 
to  do  so. 

There  is  a  love  story,  of  course,  after  the  simplest  receipt,  but  for 
all  other  particulars  concerning  Truckleborough  Hall,  we  must  say' 
"  enquire  within,"  quite  satisfied  that  those  who  have  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  understand  the  book,  will  not  repent  of  a  more  intimate  aC-* 
quaintance  with  its  pleasant  contents. 
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The  Irish  and  Scotch  divide  the  department  of  novels  as  they  do 
the  army,  the  good  things  in  Tndia  and  in  othei*  British  dependencies  ; 
that  is  to  say,  pretty  equal  between  them.  We  expect  the  English 
novelists, like  the  English  haymakers,will  quickly  begin  to  cry  out  against 
the  incursions  of  a  race  who  work  harder  and  cheaper  than  themselves. 
It  has  long  been  a  complaint  that  Ireland  was  unknown  ;  a  very  accurate 
survey  is  now,  however,  being  taken  by  the  novelists  of  all  its  coasts  ;  the 
towns  in  their  history  are  described  with  topographical  exactness,  and 
almost  every  village  is  statistically  reported.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
have  had  To-day  in  Ireland,  two  series  of  0*Hara  TaleiS,  O'llara  itself , 
Boyne  Water,  with  many  others,  all  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  Ireland* 
Miss  Edgeworth  led  the  way,  and  continues  at  the  head;  and  the* 
Munster  Tales,  by  an  author  fresh  on  the  fields  bring  up  the  rear* 
The  genius  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  her  portraits  of  Irishmen,  perhaps 
cannot  be  excelled ;  but  it  has  awakened  kindred  genius  apparently 
over  the  whole  country.  The  author  of  the  Munster  Tales  is  of  the 
same  class  of  writers  as  the  rest,  for  Irish  novel-writing  runs  all  in  the 
same  vein,  like  the  Irish  eloquence ;  and  he  is  not  Only  like  the  others, 
but  he  is  as  good.  His  book  gives  promise  of  even  something  better. 
He  has  all  the  talent  of  his  compeers,  and  we  augur  that  he  will  have 
it  more  under  his  own  command.  The  tales  are  principally  founded  on 
tradition,  and  that  chiefly  of  the  fairy  mythology.  The  longest  tale, 
"  The  Aylraers  of  Bally- Ay Imer,"  is,  however,  of  this  world,  and  a 
very  clever  one  it  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  parts  ;  as  a  whole,  it  is  certainly 
a  failure.  The  author  will  be  mightily  improved  by  the  publication  of 
this  first  attempt.  He  will  hear  it  much  praised,  but  his  publishei^ 
will  inform  him  that  it  has  been  little  sold.  He  will  reflect  on  thisi 
paradox,  and  discover  the  cause  to  be,  that  though  he  has  shewed  in- 
dications of  power  which  justify  the,  praise  of  friends,  yet  that  he  has 
n6t  so  deliberately  exercised  and  studied  his  resources  ad  to  combing 
them  with  any  decided  eflfect  upon  the  feelings  of  his  readers.  He  will 
know  better  the  next  time,  when  he  takes  the  space  of  three  volumes, 
how  to  stretch  out  his  genius  at  full  length.  As  we  have  an  interest  in  his 
success,  we  wish  to  give  him  a  hint.  Mr.  Banim's  plan  of  writing  si 
novel  is  pretty  much  as  if  Mr.  Arrowsmith  or  Mr.  Sidney  Hall  were  to 

*  Holland  Tide;  or  Munster  Popular  Tales.    London.    1827. 
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roimncnco  a  map  of  Great  Britain  and  Wales  upon  a  scale  of  an  inch 
to  a  hundred  miles,  and  that  by  the  time  some  twenty  or  thirty  covn- 
ties  were  duly  laid  down,  the  geographer  should  discover  that  he  ha4 
filled  up  his  paper,  and  straight  thereupon  huddle  up  CheBhire,  Shiofrr 
shire,  Lancashire,  North  Wales  and  South  Wales,  all  into  a  miflerahW 
little  corner,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  miles  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair. 
The  author  of  the  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family  writes  a  Tolume  and  a 
half  on  the  scale  of  fifty  volumes  to  the  tale ;  in  the  few  remainii^P' 
pages  he  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  make  his  explanations  as  fast  and  as 
confusedly  as  an  innocent  Irishman  apologizes  for  his  life.  Tbers 
will  be  found  among  our  scraps  a  very  spirited  dialogue  between  two 
potatoes,  from  the  Munster  Tales.  We  shall  only  do  the  author 
justice  by  quoting  another  passage  here. 

Young  Aylmer,  the  hero  of  the  first  story  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, has  unwittingly  fallen  among  a  gang  of  shecp-stealers.  As  he  has 
been  unintentionally  witness  of  their  proceedings,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  suffer  him  to  depart  alive.  He  consequently  seizes  the 
first  opportunity  of  making  his  escape,  and  is  pursued.  The  extract 
describes  the  chace.  The  idea  at  the  cud  of  the  first  paraipraph 
betrays  the  author's  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  might  be  supposed 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  be  thinking  too  much  of 
himself  to  cast  a  thought  on  a  hunted  hare.  But  we  appeal  to  those 
experienced  in  flight,  whether,  in  such  a  moment  of  excited  sympathyi 
it  was  not  natural  for  the  idea  to  flash  through  the  mind. 

<<  His  only  reliance  was  on  a  pair  of  vigorous  limbs,  which  he  forthwith 
applied  to  the  best  purpose  possible,  and  which  he  might  have  cdcu- 
lated  on  with  very  great  rationality,  had  his  hunters  bran  altogether 
human.  As  it  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  he  found  that  diej 
were  gaining  rapidly  upon  him.  He  darted  forward  with  renewed' 
speed,  and  as  he  panted  and  stumbled  on  his  course,  in  one  of  those 
glances  of  reflection,  which  even  in  the  act  of  the  most  violent  bodilj 
exertion  will  sometimes  flash  upon  the  reason,  he  made  a  wordless  i«- 
solution  within  his  heart,  that  he  never  would  hunt  or  course  a  hare  aa 
long  as  he  lived. 

"  Still  he  da«hed  forward  headlong  on  his  path,  and  still  that  horrid* 
sullen,  twanging  cry  became  louder  and  louder  upon  his  track,  antil 
it  sounded  in  his  ear,  as  the  trumpet's  charge  might  be  suppooed  to 
do  in  that  of  a  soldier  destined  to  a  forlorn  hope.  The  shouting  of  tlie 
animal's  masters,  too,  cheering  their  guide  upon  the  game,  beouno 
audible  in  the  distance.  With  a  failing  'spirit,  Aylmer  glanced  on  all 
sides  as  he  bounded  along,  but  could  discern  no  means  of  even  poa-t 
sible  protection.  No  stream,  no  tract  of  water  by  which  he  migbt 
baffle  the  terrible  instinct  of  his  four-footed  enemy,  not  one  of  the 
many  contrivances  by  which  he  had  heard  and  read  this  has  been  suo-^ 
cessfuUy  accomplished,  here  presented  themselves.  His  brain»  hia 
sight,  his  senses  became  confused,  a  fear  like  that  which  oppresses  the 
dreamer  in  a  fit  of  night-naare,  lodged  itself  upon  his  heart,  hit  will 
became  powerless,  and  the  motion  which  still  hurried  him  along  his 
path,  might  almost  be  termed  involuntary.  He  thought  of  nothing, 
he  saw  nothing,  he  heard  nothing,  but  the  fast  approaching  terrors  u} 
his  rear,  the  heavy  confident  baying  of  the  hound,  and  the  fierce  halloo* 
ing  of  his  pursuers.     Fortune  seemed  in  every  way  to  conspire  against 
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the  devoted  youth,  for  i  rushing  down  a  slight  declivity  of  the  heath, 
a  small  tuft  of  the  weed  came  in  contact  with  his  foot,  and  flung  hka 
with  considerable  violence  on  the  ground.  He  sprune  to  his  feet  again, 
but  fell  at  the  first  effort  to  proceed ;  his  foot  was  maimed  past  all  use. 
One  thrill  of  utter  despair  shot  through  his  frame,  and  the  next  moment 
a  perfect  indifi^erence  came  over  hipa.  The  shouts  of  the  hunters  were 
now  almost  close  upon  him,  but,  and  he  hardly  trusted  his  sense,  whea 
it  first  informed  him  of  it,  there  was  another  sound  mingled  with  theirs* 
He  started  to  his  feet  and  stood  erect  in  spite  of  his  hurt;  he  heard  the 
sound  distinctly,  it  was  the  dash  of  waters  on  his  left.  Clasping  his 
hands  together,  and  offering,  in  one  flashing  thought,  as  fervent  a 
thanksgiving  as  ever  passed  smner^s  lips,  he  staggered  towards  the  spot* 
Coming  suddenly  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  ne  beheld,  immediately 
before  him,  a  small  river,  broken  in  its  course  by  several  ledges  of  rock, 
and  flinging  itself  in  masses  of  white  foam  into  a  kind  of  basin,  whose 
surface  the  full  winter's  moon  had  lighted  up  with  its  gladdening 
influence,  so  as  to  shine  *  like  a  welcoming '  in  the  student's  eyes.  Tlie 
banks  of  the  stream  were  fringed  with  drooping  sallows,  and  a  dark 
angle  close  to  where  he  stood,  seemed  to  offer  the  closest  and  securest 
mode  of  concealment  that  he  could  desire.  Without  a  moment's 
thought  or  waving,  he  slipped  down  the  bank,  and  seizing  one  of  the 
twigs,  plunged  himself,  all  reeking  with  perspiration  as  he  was,  into  the 
cold,  freezing  November  flood. 

"  He  had  not  been  in  this  situation  long  enough  to  feel  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  transition,  when  his  anxieties  were  renewed  by  the  approach 
of  his  pursuers.  Creeping  under  the  screen  of  the  hanging  sallows, 
and  still  clinging  to  the  twig  which  he  had  grasped,  he  remained  up  to 
his  chin  in  the  water,  imitatmg  the  action  ot  some  species  of  water  fowl, 
when  conscious  that  they  are  under  the  eye  of  the  fowler-  From  this 
concealment,  completely  enveloped,  as  he  was,  in  a  piece  of  impene- 
trable shade,  he  could  see  his  bandy-legged,  shag-eared  foe,  bound 
fiercely  to  the  bank  immediately  above  him.  The  animal  stopped- short, 
snorted,  looked  across  the  stream,  and  whisked  his  head,  with  an  action 
of  impatience  and  disappointment.  He  ran  up  and  down  the  bank, 
his  nostrils  expanded,  and  bent  to  the  earth,  and  snuffed'  lon^  and 
argumentatively  about  the  very  spot  where  Aylmer  had  desceilded.  In 
a  tew  seconds  after  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  mountaineers  at  the  top 
of  the  hill." 


DISCOVKEY  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  RED  RIVER. 

The  sources  of  this  extraordinary  river  hayo  been  successively  in 
the  possession  of  the  French  and  the  English  without  having  been 
discovered.  A  number  of  travellers  have  attempted  to  find  them, 
but  have  been  deterred  by  the  numerous  dangers  and  difficulties, 
which  abound  in  this  uncivilized  part  of  the  world.  Many  expe- 
ditions have  been  fitted  out  in  vain,  by  different  governments,  with 
a  view  to  accomplish  this  object :  of  late  years,  two  have  been  sent 
by  the  United  States,  which  were  not  more  successful  than  former 
ones.  The  first  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Pike,  the  other  by  Gene- 
ral Cass,  governor  of  the  Michigan  territory.  The  honour  of  suc- 
ceeding in  this  difficult  enterprise   was  reserved  for  M.  J.  C.  Bel- 
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traniiy  an    Italmn,   possessing    the    traveller's    virtiieBy  nhdannted 
courage  and  nntiring  perseverance,  who,  determined  to  devote  his 
life  and  fortune  to  the  attainment  of  his  ohject;   and  not  in  the' 
least  disheartened  hy  the  entire  failure  of  others,  M.  Beltrami  resolved 
upon  ontdoing  his  predecessors.     This  determination  alone  would  have 
heen  highly  creditable  to  M.  Beltrami ;  he,  however,  put  it  into  exe-^ 
cution,  in  a  manner  truly  heroic.     He  left  Italy  alone,  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  betook  himself  to  Pittsburg,  from  whence  be  followed 
the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  entering  the  Mississippi,  ascended  that  nver 
up  to  the  fort  of  Saint  Anthony.    From  fort  St.  Louis  to  fort  St. 
Anthony,  M.  Beltrami  had  proceeded  by  a  steam  boat,  which,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  former  place,  he  found  attempting,  for  the  first  time,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  M.  Beltrami  describes  himself  as  particu- 
larly amused  by  the  delight  and  astonishment  expressed  by  the  savages, 
in  every  possible  way,  at  the  sight  of  a  boat  making  its  way  against 
the  current,  without  cither  oars  or  sails.     His  amusement  was,  how- 
ever, purchased  at  the  expense  of  considerable  danger:  indeed,  the 
risk  and  difficulty  which  the  boat  encountered,  prevented  any  second 
attempt  of  this  description.     The  commandant  of  St.  Anthony  and. 
several  others,  attempted  to  convince  M.  Beltrami  that  he  was  going  to 
seek  a  certain  death,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  return ; 
but  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  project.     He  directed  his  coarse 
to  the  north-west,  and  ascended  to  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Peter ; 
then  turning  to  the  north,  and  advancing  into  the  middle  of  an  immense 
desert  plain,  he  arrived  at  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement.     There,  again,. 
fresh  attempts  were  made  to  dissuade  him  from  his  enterprise ;  lot. 
his  resolution  was  not  to  be  broken,  and  he  continued  nis  coarse 
across  the  plain  to  a  point  of  Red  or  Bloody  River.    This  river  sepa-. 
rates  the  Sioux  and  the  Chipaways:  it  is  so  called,  on  account  of  the. 
incessant  and  murderous  warfare  which  these  savages  carry  on  upon  its 
banks.    M.  Beltrami  provided  himself  with  a  little  canoe  of  bark, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  in  it  to  the  source  of  Red  River,. 
Here  he  was  unable  to  find  a  person  willing  to  accompany  him  as  a 
guide ;  at  length,  after  considerable  difficulty,  he  met  with  two  Indians,. 
and  made  an  arrangement  with  them.       These  were  two  Chipaways, 
who  had  left  one  half  of  their  tribe  hunting  in  the  plain,  and  were  on. 
their  way  to  join  the  other  half  on  Red  Lake,  where  they  were  em- 
ployed in  fishing.     A  few  days  after  M.  Beltrami  had  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  his  guides,  the  little  party  was  surprised  by  the  Sioux,  who 
fired  upon  them  ;  the  guides,  one  of  whom  was  wounded,  immedkitely 
took  to  flight,  and  left  the  traveller  to  work  his  way  alone  as  weU  as 
he  could.     Undismayed  by  the  solitude  and  dangers  of  these  vast 
deserts,  he  continued  his  journey  with  additional  energy.     He  was 
ignorant  of  the  manner  of  managing  his  canoe  against  the  current ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  would  not  retrace  his  steps.     He  preferred  to 
travel  on  foot  along  the  river,  with  his  canoe  on  his  back,  whenever  the 
nature  of  the  bank  allowed.     Thus,  after  Ave  days  of  excessive  fatigue, 
he  arrived  at  Red  Lake.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Red  Lake,  M. 
Beltrami  discovered  several  other  lakes,  which  were  previously  un- 
known.    In  these  lakes  he  found  the  women  of  the  Indians  who  were 
fishing  below  at  Red  Lake,  busily  employed  in  gathering  their  harvest 
of  wild  rice,  with  which  these  lakes  abound.    The  rice  is  collected  in' 
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boats  ;  the  women  go  amongst  it,  and  thresh  it  with  clubs:  if  the  seed 
fall  into  the  boats,  it  is  well ;  if  into  the  water,  the  abundance  of  rice 
is  such,  that  the  waste  is  not  regarded. 

From  these  lakes  M.  Beltrami,  continuing  his  journey  with  the  same 
ardour  and  the  same  patience,  arrived  at  the  highest  elevation  of 
North  America,  and  there  his  labours  were  abundantly  rewarded,  and 
all  his  desires  accomplished.  At  the  top  of  an  insulated  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  whole  country  that  surrounds  it,  he  found  a  lake,  three, 
miles  in  circumference,  in  the  form  of  a  heart.  This  lake  is  the  most 
southern  source  of  Bloody  River,  and  the  northernmost  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  both  of  which  were  hitherto  unknown.  This  little  lake  is 
thus  the  parent  of  two  great  rivers, whose  waters  descend  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  Gulph  o£  Mexico.  The 
original  stream  of  the  Mississippi  makes  its  way  with  difficulty 
through  reeds  and  weeds,  of  almost  impenetrable  thickness,  and  falls 
into  the  Tortoise  Lake.  M.  Beltrami  was  unwilling  to  risk  his  canoe 
at  the  very  spot  where  the  source  springs ;  but  at  the  Tortoise  Lake  he 
embarked,  and  determined  to  adhere  td  the  course  of  the  Mississippi^ 
until  it  arrived  at  the  ocean.  Thus  he  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  after 
having  made  a,  discovery  which,  in  the  present  state  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  was  deemed  impossible ;  and  having  descended  this  great  river 
in  its  whole  length — a  course  of  not  less  thnn  one  thousand  leagues. 

M.  Beltrami  is  distinguished  by  a  rare  activity — ^he  explored,  in  a 
few  months,  regions  which  took  his  predecessors  years  to  traverse :  and 
now,  after  all  his  fatigues,  he  has  published  an  account  of  his  travels, 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  he  performed  them.  This  work  was  pub-» 
lishcd  on  the  scene  of  action,  at  New  Orleans,  and  excited  very  consi* 
derable  attention.  It  was  considered,  with  justice>  one  of  the  most 
curious  publications  that  had  appeared  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
be,  indeed,  difficult  to  combine  more  amusement  and  instroetion  in  a 
single  volume.  The  description  of  the  scenery  through  which  he 
passed,  is  written  with  much  talent:  the  usages,  manners^  and  tho 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  different  tribes,  are  painted  to  the  life  s 
and  the  details  of  his  arduous  voyage  are  recounted  with  evident., 
relish  and  perfect  candour.  His  ^yle  is  original  and. brilliant,  and 
a  rich  and  fertile  imagination  gives  a  vast  charm  to  his  composition. 
The  reception  of  his  work  at  New  Orleans,  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance, was  almost  enthusiastic.  The  Senate,  the  Chamber  of  Bepre«> 
scntatives,  and  all  the  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  Louisiana, 
addressed  letters  of  congratulation  to  M.  Beltrami ;  and  the  jour- 
nals of  the  country  filled  their  columns  with  his  praises.  One  of  these 
Reviews  makes  an  observation  in  honour  of  Italy,  the  country  of 
M.  Beltrami,  which,  for  the  sake  of  its  justice,  and  out  of  the  respect 
we  feel  for  the  numerous  excellent  individuals,  whom  a  bad  govern- 
ment has  driven  from  its  shores  to  seek- hospitality  in  foreign  lands,* . 
we  shall  transcribe. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  all  the  discoveries  in  this 
western  world  have  been  made  by  Italians  ;  Columbus,  Americus  Ves- 


*  M.  Beltrami  is  not  one  of  the  class  to  which  we  allude ;  bat  as  the  inqdisitibo,  we' 
understand,  Las  commenced  proceedings  against  his  work,  we  knoW  not  how  soon  hd- 
may  be  excluded  from  some  porticn  at leaat  of  Mb  native  oooBtrj. 
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pntiiis^Cabotto^Verassaiii.  At  the  same  time  tliat  M.  Beltrami,  ftctoated 
by  the  noble  enthusiasm  which  inspired  those  illustrioas  men,  was 
penetrating  among  dangers  of  all  kinds  towards  Hudson's  Bay,  disco- 
vering the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  communication  between 
the  Icy  Ocean  and  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  another  Italian,  celebrated 
in  Europe,  M.  Belzoni,  was  visiting  Africa,  ascending  the  Niger, 
and  thus  working  for  the  glory  of  his  country — a  strange  destiny, 
indeed !  In  ancient  times,  the  Romans  over-ran  the  world  as  con- 
querors, and  dictated  laws  to  nations ;  at  present  their  descendants, 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  those  barbarians,  so  well  depicted  by 
Tacitus,  cross  the  seas,  and  penetrate  to  the  most  distant  regions,  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  world  by  their  discoveries  and  observa- 
tions. It  may  be  truly  said,  that  M.  Beltrami's  work  is  the  only  one 
giving  a  full  knowlege  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  tribes  living  on 
its  banks.  Before  he  discovered  the  real  sources  of  that  great  river, 
as  many  names  merely  were  given  to  it,  as  it  has  outlets.  The  White 
Bear  Lake,  the  Leech  Lake,  the  Red  Cedar  Lake,  were  disputing  with 
each  other  the  honour  of  being  the  source  of  the  finest  river  in  the 
world ;  and  Messrs.  Pike  and  Schoolcraft  that  of  having  discovered  it. 
When  we  reflect  that  a  stranger,  assisted  by  only  a  few  interpreten, 
has  done  more  alone,  than  all  the  expeditions  undertaken,  at  great 
expense,  by  government ;  when  we  think  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
has  been  exposed,  the  toil  and  fatigue  he  has  endured,  the  obstacles  of 
fl\  kinds  which  he  has  had  to  surmount,  to  achieve  such  an  undertaking, 
we  cannot  help  admiring  the  perseverance  and  courage  of  that  distin- 
guished individual,  and  regretting  that  the  glory  of  the  enterprize  does 
not  belong  to  one  of  our  own  citizens." 

All  this  praise  only  proved  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the,  exertions  of  the 
traveller.  The  desire  of  making  useful  and  important  discoveries 
induced  him  to  penetrate  the  desert  parts  of  Mexico,  where  fortune 
had  io  reserve  for  him  fresh  success.  He  made  there  a  collection  of 
highly  valuable  cuiiosities,  the  most  singular  of  which  is  a  manuscript 
which  he  found  in  an  ancient  convent  in  the  interior  of  this  country. 
In  two  letters  which  M.  Beltrami  has  written  to  the  Revue  Encyclo^ 
pkdiquey  and  with  a  perusal  of  which  he  has  favoured  us,  we  find  some 
information  on  this  subject. 

<<  It  is  the  Gospel,  or  at  least  the  gospel  of  the  monks,  the 
conquerors,  translated  into  the  Mexican  language  by  Montezuma^ 
who  alone  of  all  his  family  escaped  the  massacres  of  the  conquest, 
and  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  a  large  volume  in  folio, 
in  a  beautiful  hand-writing,  on  paper  of  the  bark  of  Maguey  or  Agave, 
in  polish  equal  to  parchment,  and  in  suppleness  superior  to  papy- 
rus. It  is  a  remarkable  monument,  as  I  believe,  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Mexico,  by  means  of  which  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  by 
comparing  it  with  other  MSS.  of  oriental  languages,  may  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  origin  of  the  people  who  inhabit  this  country." 

In  the  second  letter  there  are  more  ample  details  on  the  same 
subject. 

"  In  order  that  this  translation  of  the  Gospel  might  become  useful 
to  the  monks  who  were  to  study  the  Mexican  language,  and  to  preach 
it  among  the  aborigines,  it  was  necessary  first  to  teach  the  Neophite 
Montezuma,  to  turn  the  Aztec  hieroglyphics  into  Roman  characters—* 
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that  is  to  say,  it  was  necessary  to  initiate  him  into  our  alphabet.  This 
was  done,  and  I  found  the  rough  copies  of  the  progressive  lessons 
which  he  took  for  that  purpose,  written  on  the  twelve  large  leaves  of 
their  papyrus :  they  are  pasted  together,  and  formed  a  thick  paste- 
board, of  which  the  cover  of  the  manuscript  was  formed.  They  still 
form  a  part  of  it.  I  have  only  detached  them  as  carefully  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  present  to  the  curious  and  learned,  a  new  historical 
document,  illustrating  an  apprenticeship,  which  is  without  a  pre- 
cedent. 

''  While  it  forms  a  fresh  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  manu- 
script, it  is  also  calculated  to  awaken  conjectures  important  to  the 
republic  of  letters.  -  -  -  It  affords  strong  presumption  that  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Eastern  Asia,  at  some  time  which  it  is  impossible  to 
trace,  passed  Behring's  or  Arican's  Straits,  became  diffused  over  the 
north  western  regions  of  America,  and  that  afterwards,  travelling 
southward  with  the  tribes  who  either  emigrated  thither,  or  communi- 
cated to  those  residing  there,  by  casual  intercourse  with  the  western, 
nations,  were  at  length  firmly  transplanted  into  tliose  immense  regions 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Mexico.  In  this  manuscript,  therefore, 
and  the  accompanying  initiatory  lessons,  we  discover  the  first  westeru 
entrance^  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  through  which  the  explanation 
of  the  hieroglyphics  of  antiquity,  in  intelligible  signs,  that  is  to  say. 
in  cyphers  and  letters,  may  find  its  way  into  Europe  ;  whereas  the 
learned  of  all  ages  have  constantly  sought  it  in  the  East,  especially 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

"  In  a  former  letter  I  forgot  to  inform  you  of  another  interesting, 
discovery,  which  has  assisted  me  in  my  endeavours  to  illustrate  the 
manuscript.  1  found  (also  in  a  convent),  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  possession  of,  fourteen  small  pictures,  painted  by  an  able 
Aztec  artist,  upon  sheets  of  paper,  composed  of  the  bark  of  the  palra*- 
tree.  They  represent,  in  figures  and  in  hieroglyphics,  the  creation  of 
the  first  king  of  Mexico  in  the  Champ  de  Mars^  and  the  reigns  of  all 
his  successors,  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Montezuma,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Gospel,  is  painted  at  the  end,  in  a  sort  of  episode,  for- 
maly  embracing  the  Catholic  religion.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
male  of  his  family  saved  from  the  massacre  of  the  Node  Triste,  in 
which  his  three  brothers,  sons,  like  himself,  of  the  great  emperor  Mon- 
tezuma, perished,  is  an  additional  proof  of  great  cogency,  that  the 
monks  Conquistadores  regarded  him  as  a  fit  and  powerful  instrument 
for  setting  in  motion  the  mighty  springs  of  proselytism.  Of  these 
springs,  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  was  the  first,  and  hot  the  least 
important.  It  was  the  more  necessary,  because,  as  the  maxims  of 
that  sacred  book,  when  not  perverted  and  disfigured  by  an  alliance 
with  state  policy,  are  in  conformity  with  the  good  morals  of  all  nations, 
it  afforded  the  only  means  of  effecting  a  cordial  reconciliation  between 
the  Mexicans  and  their  conquerors.  Without  this  reconciliation,  the 
priests  would  never  have  been  able  to  make  the  hopes  of  Paradise 
serve  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  embrace  the  faith  they  preached. 
These  simple  and  unoffending  people  frankly  said,  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  go  where  there  were  any  apostolic  Spaniards  ;  inferring,  natu- 
rally enough,  from  all  they  had  suffered,  and  were  suffering,  that 
nothing  but  miserv  could  iawait  them  in  a  place  inhabited  by  their 
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tormentors.  In  order,  tbcrefore,  to  give  the  greatest  poarible  weight 
and  authority  to  this  translation,  it  was  necessary  to  fiud  a  translator 
who  had  embraced  the  true  faith,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  pos- 
sessed the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people.  These  conditions  could 
not  be  found  better  united  than  in  the  person  of  the  prince." 

We  hope  that  the  reception  which  M.  ]lcltrami*s  '^  Discovery  of  the 
Sources  of  the  Mississippi*'  has  met  with,  will  induce  him  to  make  it 
known  in  this  country ;  and,  in  addition,  to  give  to  tho  world  the 
details  of  his  subsequent  adventures. 


DIARY 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

1st,  In  days  of  yore  there  were  only  seven  wise  men  in  the  world; 
now,  as  old  Burton  has  it,  there  are  scarcely  as  many  fools.  When 
there  were  only  seven  wise  men  in  tho  world,  their  sayings  were 
recorded  for  their  rarity ;  and  now  that  there  are  not  seven  fools  in 
the  world,  their  speeches  are  entitled  to  the  same  distinction.  Wisdom 
being  at  present  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great 
piece  of  good  fortune,  when,  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  I  meet 
with  a  fool,  and  I  consider  that  in  embalming  him  in  these  deathless 
pages,  I  render  a  great  service  to  posterity,  which,  deprived  of 
examples  by  "  the  march  of  intellect,''  would,  but  for  such  care,  bo 
apt  to  deem  the  fool  a  fabulous  being  like  the  roc  or  krakan,  the 
mermaid  or  the  centaur.  In  times  when  folly  was  abundant,  we  may 
remark,  that  no  one  noted  it ;  but  now  observe  the  eagerness  with 
which  we  fix  on  any  instance  of  absurdity,  and  hold  it  up  to  tho 
admiration  of  the  world.  This  sufficiently  shows  the  rarity  of  tho 
thing.  Wisdom  has  become  on  the  other  hand  common-place,  and  no 
one  regards  it.  I  envy  the  French  traveller,  who  entered  in  his  j.ournal, 
"  Conversed  with  the  learned  men  of  Padua — ^What  fools  I "  What  a 
happiness  to  have  met  with  an  university  of  fools — a  flush  of  fools. 
If  now-a-days  we  can  spring  a  single  bird,  we  account  oursielves 
fortunate,  and  that  after  beating  the  bushes  of  books  and  journals 
for  days  together.  Much  that  is,  comparatively  speaking,  weak  and 
silly,  is  indeed  to  be  found ;  but  the  decide(l,  original,  truly  British 
character  of  fool  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce ;  it  is  following 
the  ptarmagan,  and  will  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  London 
University  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing  that  was.  What  little  of  the 
true  fool  is  to  be  met  with,  we  must  seek  among  the  country  gentlemen. 
As  a  sportsman  knows  the  kind  of  copse  in  which  a  woodcock  may  be 
found,  or  the  gravel  pit  for  a  snipe,  so  do  I  know  the  newspaper 
report  in  which  one  may  expect  to  spring  a  fool ;  and  that  surely  is 
an  agricultural  meeting  to  petition  against  any  alteration  in  the  Corn 
Laws.  Great  is  the  hope  of  diversion  with  which  I  approach  so 
likely  a  covert;  and  huge  the  glee  with  which  I  see  the  great  goose 
blundering  forth  floundering  and  cackling  from  his  privacy,  and 
evincing  that  the  age  of  folly  is  not  yet  quite  departed.  Observing  in 
the  newspaper  of  to-day  the  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  kind 
described  in  Essex,  and  remembering  how  famous  that  country  is  for 
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calves,  I  took  up  the  report  with  the  expectation  of  discovering 
Something  curious,  and  was  not  disappointed.  It  having  been  proposed 
to  petition  for  the  continuation  of  the  principle  of  the  existing  Corn 
Laws, 

"  The  honourable  Mr.  Winn,  in  seconding  the  resolutions^  observed, 
that  during  the  short  period  he  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
had  witnessed  the  presentation  of  many  petitions  unfavourable  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  in  some  instances  accompanied  with  not  the 
most  respectful  language;  whilst  lie  had  regretted  the  absence  of 
petitions  in  favour  of  agriculture.  Any  alteration  for  the  general 
good,  he  should  not  object  to  ;  but  experiments  upon  a  subject  like 
that  of  the  Corn  Question^  were  dangerous  ;  they  might  be  made 
upon  Silk  or  upon  Shipping,  but  he  must  deprecate  the  cOntem^ 
plated  eofperiments  in  the  alteration  of  those  laws — laws  which 
had  been  productive  of  much  prosperity,  tf  competition  was 
complied  with  by  the  allowance  of  importation  of  com  into  this 
country,  such  must  be  limited,  except  for  bonding.  The  agricultural 
interest  was  a  vital  interest^  which  ought  not  to  be  tampered  with-^ 
try  experiments  (said  the  honourable  member)  with  any  other 
question,  but  leave  that  of  agriculture  alone.  He  did  not  think 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  would  be  justified  in  requiring,  an 
average  of  eighty  shillings  before  importation  was  allowed :  he  would 
rather  say,  let  seventy  shillings  be  the  price." 

Nothing  can  surpass  this ;  the  substance  of  which  is,  ^^  do  what  you 
like  with  my  neighbour,  but  by  no  means  meddle  with  me.  Try  what 
experiments  you  please  on  manufactures^  but  spare  the  agricultural 
interest,  because  they  are  my  interests^  and  therefore  of  the  very 
first  importance ;  and  as  they  have  been  productive  of  my  prosperity^ 
it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  calamities — that  is,  a  calamity  to  me^ 
to  disturb  them,  for  surely  heaven  and  earth  would  come  together  if 
it  should  so  fall  out  that  I  should  not  get  my  rents." 

This  honourable  gentleman  and  integral  part  of  the  collective 
wisdom,  in  continuation,  touched  on  a  very  pathetic  topic.  He 
remarked  that  the  agriculturists  lived  so  far  apart,  that  they  could 
ho,t  assemble  to  discuss  their  grievances;  which  reminds  one  of 
Sheridan's  joke  that  the  mile  stones  were  the  worst  used  things 
in  the  world,  for  that  they  could  not,  consistently  with  their  ch&r^cters, 
meet  to  talk  over  their  troubles. — 

"  In  conclusion,  the  honourable  member  said,  that  if  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  were  to  be  deprived  of  employment,  to  transfer  the 
profits  of  the  soil  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  dreadful  would 
be  the  consequence.  One,  nor  yet  five  prisons,  would  not  be  sufficient : 
men  rendered  desperate  by  hunger  were  not  to  be  controlled ;  &nd  it 
would  be  impossible  to  correct  the  mischief  that  would  ensue  from  the 
distresses  that  would  follow  the  free  and  unlimited  importation  of 
foreign  corn." 

When  before  did  the  landholders  feel  any  apprehensions  of  mischief 
from  the  hunger  of  multitudes?  and  when  before  did  game-preservers 
look  upon  the  filling  of  the  jails  as  a  serious  consideration? 

—  A  French  writer,  M.  Thibadeau,  gives  the  remarks  of  Napoleon 
on  the  formation  of  his  code  of  laws,  and  makes  him  deliver  himself 
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in  this  maudlin  strain  on  the  proposal  that  civil  death  should  dissolve 
marriage.  '^What!  when  a  criminal  has  heen  transported,  are  not 
justice  and  public  vengeance  sufficiently  satisfied?  If  not,  better  put 
him  to  death.  Then  his  wife  may  raise  a  altar  of  turf  in  her 
garden  and  retire  there  to  weep,*'  Bonaparte  was,  unfortunately 
for  the  mirth  of  the  world,  not  such  a  fool  as  to  talk  in  this  delicious 
strain.  He  knew  very  well,  that  wives  never  do  raise  altars  of  turf 
in  their  gardens,  and  that  when  they  go  into  their  gardens,  it  is  to  do 
something  more  to  the  purpose  than  weeping.  The  proposed  law  that 
exile  should  dissolve  marriage  was  however  a  bad  law ;  not  because  it 
deprived  wives  of  the  opportunity  of  raising  turf  altars,  and  the 
recreation  of  running  themselves  body  and  bones  out  at  the  eyes,  over 
them,  but  because  it,  in  too  many  cases,  would  have  offered  a  premium 
for  crime ;  for  how  many  men,  monsters  thdy  should  rather  be  called, 
would  rejoice  in  a  transportation  which  would  fairly  rid  them  of  their 
amiable  wives.  Some  of  the  ladies,  we  allow,  might  rather  approve  of 
Napoleon^s  idea  of  putting  the  wretches  to  death  at  once,  and  of  the 
turf  altar,  and  the  weeping  and  all  that,  but  the  gentlemen  would 
surely  prefer  the  less  sentimental  proceeding. 

—  In  one  of  Mr.  Canning*s  speeches  against  reform,  he  raises  this 
childish  question — ^whicli  may  be  started  in  opposition  to  every  im- 
provement:— 

"  Whether  I,  born  as  I  am  (and  as  I  think  it  my  good  fortune  to 


aui/norizeu,  ii  i  were  convmcea  oi  inc  expeaicncy  or  sucn  a  cnange, 
to  withdraw  monarchy  altogether  from  the  British  Constitution,  and 
to  substitute  an  unqualified  democracy  in  its  stead :  or  whether,  what- 
ever changes  I  may  be  desirous  of  introducing,  I  am  not  bound  to' 
consider  the  constitution  which  I  find  as  at  least  circumscribing  the 
range,  and,  in  some  measure  prescribing  the  nature,  of  the  improve- 
ment.'* 

The  obvious  reply  is,  that  the  mere  accident  of  our  finding  a  par- 
ticular state  of  things  does  not  bind  us  to  perpetuate  it.  Our  inquiry 
is,  whether  that  state  is  the  best  adapted  to  our  welfare ;  and  if  it  is 
not  so,  we  should  alter  it,  having  regard  to  nothing  but  our  conve- 
nience and  advantage.  The  absurdity  of  Mr.  Canning's  question 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  paraphrase.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  have 
drawn  his  first  breath  in  a  pig-stye,  and  when  it  is  proposed  to  him  to 
provide  himself  with  a  more  comfortable  abode,  to  ask — 

*  Whether  I,  born  as  I  was  (and  as  I  think  it  my  good  fortune  to 
have  been)  in  a  pig-stye,  am  quite  at  liberty  to  consider  myself  as 
having  a  clear  stage  for  architectural  experiments  ;  whether  I  should 
be  authorized,  if  I  were  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  such  a 
change,  to  withdraw  the  native  mud  altogether,  and  to  substitute 
deal  floors  and  Turkey  carpets  in  its  stead :  or  whether,  whatever 
changes  I  may  be  desirous  of  introducing  in  my  dwelling,  I  am  not 
bound  to  consider  the  stye  which  I  find  as  at  least  circumscribing  the 
range,  and  in  some  measure  prescribing  the  nature,  of  the  improve- 
ment.' 
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—  In  the  article  on  Counsel  for  Prisoners^  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh,  this  extraordinary  idea  is  suggested: — 

**  Howard  devoted  himself  to  his  country.  It  was  a  noble  example. 
Let  two  gentlemen  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House  (we  only  ask 
for  two)  commit  some  crimes  which  will  render  their  execution  a 
matter  of  painful  necessity.  Let  them  feel  and  report  to  the  House, 
all  the  injustice  and  inconvenience  of  having  neither  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  nor  a  list  of  witnesses,  nor  counsel  to  defend  them.  "We 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  evidence  of  two  such  persons  would  do 
more  for  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  law,  than  all  the  orations 
of  Mr.  Lamb,  or  the  lucubrations  of  Boccaccio.  Such  evidence 
would  save  time,  and  bring  the  question  to  an  issue.  It  is  a  great 
duty  and  ought  to  be  fulfilled, — and  in  ancient  Rome  it  would  have 
been  fulfilled."— P.  92,  No.  89. 

Doubtless  B and  Sir  W C are  the  two  identical 

ministerial  members  who,  as  desired  by  the  Reviewer,  have  nobly  re- 
solved to  devote  themselves  to  the  public  good,  and  to  deserve  hanging. 
Thus,  all  those  questionable  transactions  which  have  drawn  down 
so  much  odium  on  these  illustrious  senators,  have  been  in  fact  part  of 
their  plan  for  trying  experimentally  the  operation  of  the  laws.  They 
have,  however,  done  the  thing  so  extremely  well,  that  their  execution 
would  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  "  painful  necessity  "  to  any  but  them- 
selves. 

3c?.  A  curious  case  occurred  yesterday  at  Bow-street.  A  man  was 
brought  before  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  for  attempting  to  pass  a  coun 
terfeit  half-sovereign,  and  a  bad  shilling.  He  pleaded  innocence, 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  paid  him  the  money,  and 
produced  a  neighbour,  who  gave  testimony  as  to  the  respectability  of 
his  character;  but  Sir  Richard  looked  grave,  and  despatched  an 
ofiiccr  to  search  the  prisoner's  house,  with  a  special  and  sagacious 
injunction  to  observe  the  kind  of  tools  that  he  might  find  in  it.  In 
the  mean  time  Sir  Richard  seems  to  have  determined,  that  it  was  a 
case  of  uttering  bad  money,  and  to  have  resolved  to  detain  the 
accused ;  but  luckily,  some  one  suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well  to 
ascertain  first  that  the  money  was  bad.  This  truly  original  idea, 
which  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  magistrate,  was  adopted ;  the 
half-sovereign  was  subjected  to  the  usual  tests,  and  found  a  good  one ! 
StHl,  however,  there  was  the  case  of  the  shilling  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  though  Sir  Richard  would  not  commit  the  man  for  merely  tendering 
a  bad  shilling,  he  refused  to  restore  it  to  him  (which  the  prisoner 
requested,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  another  for  it  from  the  person 
who  paid  it  to  him)  until  it  should  have  been  clipped  ;  and  he  ordered 
accordingly  that  it  should  be  forthwith  cut  in  two  with  the  shears.  This 
operation  was  therefore  performed,  and  the  shilling  was  discovered  to 
be  good  !  The  prisoner  might  here  have  a  little  surprized  Sir  Richard 
Birnie,  by  turning  round,  and  laying  an  information  against  him  for 
the  crime  of  clipping  his  majesty's  coin, 

6th.  There  is  a  cant  in  the  newspapers  which  passeth  human  under- 
standing. The  Chronicle  of  to-day  having  announced  that  Mr. 
Wynn  has  given  one  of  his  writerships  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for 
by  the  boys  at  Westminster  School,  observes,  that  "  this  donation  of 
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Mr.  William  Wynn  will  speak  for  itself — it  appears  eminently  to  com- 
bine gratitude  towards  the  scat  of  his  own  education,  and  mnnificeaee 
in  the  disposal  of  his  patronage,  with  very  enlarged  views  of  policy 
towards  British  India"  IIow  these  enlarged  views  of  policy 
towards  India  are  made  apparent  by  the  donation,  for  the  life  of.uB 
we  cannot  discover.  The  Chronicle  would  have  acted  judicionsly  had 
it  allowed  the  donation  to  '^  speak  for  itself,"  as  it  says  it  Is  folly  able 
to  do,  instead  of  speaking  of  it  in  such  rhodomontade  terms.* 

Sth.  We  once  heard  a  man  ambitious  of  literary  fame  boast^  that 
he  used  at  one  time  to  write  a  good  deal  in  the  '^  various  newspapers 
and  periodicals ; "  but,  "  Sir,"  he  added,  *^  it  is  really  so  expensive, 
that  though  I  had  a  pretty  good  fortune,  I  could  not  stand  it.  If 
you  will  believe  me,  The  Morning  Post  charged  me  121. 149.  for  the 
insertion  of  one  of  my  very  best  articles,  though  it  was  scarcely  a 
column  in  length."  This  was  amateur  writing ;  amateur  acting,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  subjoined  advertisement  extracted  from  The 
Times  of  this  day,  is  even  more  expensive  to  the  parties,  that  is,  if 
they  are  ambitious  of  the  first  parts : — 

tc  rpo  Theatrical  Amateurs. — A  lady  of  respectability  is  about 
to  take  a  Benefit  at  one  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  on  which  occasion 
the  Tragedy  of  Othello  will  be  performed,  with  a  popular  Entertain- 
ment. To  prevent  unnecessary  trouble,  the  following  terms  are  re- 
spectfully submitted : — The  parts  of  Othello  and  lago,  20/.  each,  for 
which  tickets  will  be  given  to  the  full  amount.  Other  Parts,  according 
to  their  consequence,  will  be  disposed  of.  Letters,  post  paid,  ad- 
dressed to  R.M.  at  Mr.  West's  library,  81,  Great  Portland-strecti 
Portland-place,  will  be  immediately  attended  to." 

As  all  the  parts  are  priced  according  to  their  consequence,  some,  of 
course,  are  to  be  had  on  very  moderate  terms.  An  Emilia  will,  we 
suppose,  go  for  half-a-crowu ;  a  Roderigo  for  a  whole  one ;  and  an 
officer's  commission,  or  the  Doge's  dignity,  may  probably  be  had  for  a 
shilling.  The  Ideisi  of  thus  putting  up  the  parts  for  sale  does  great 
credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  lady;  and  she  would  favour. the  world 
with  some  curious  evidence  of  ambition,  if  she  would  publish  a  list  of 
the  prices  at  whicli  the  various  characters  let.  We  should  "  admire 
to  know"  the  price  of  Desdcmona,  and  to  what  length  an  aspiring 
youth  would  go  for  the  Lieutenancy  of  Michael  Cassio.  We  would 
here  just  hint  to  one  or  two  of  the  amateur  actors  that  they  would  do 
well  to  resist  the  exaction  of  any  charge  for  their  acting,  as  they  may 
expect  at  last  to  find  their  own  value,  like  the  dunghill  in  Gray's 
Inn-lane.  Our  readers, like  the  sultan  in  the  Aiabian  Nights,  inquire 
how  did  the  dunghill  in  Gray's  Inn-lane  find  its  own  value?  why  thus. 
For  a  long  time  the  different  parishes  paid  for  the  removal  of 
their  dust,  just  as  amateur  actors  pay  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
awkwardness,  and  the  dustman  made  an  immense  depot  of  dust  in 
Gray*s  Inn-lane  and  sold  at  a  good  profit  as  manure,  that,  for 
accumulating  which,  as  worthless  rubbish,  he  had  been  paid. 
The  parish  (we  think  of  Marylebone)  having  learned  that  the 
dustman  made  some  money  of  his  dust,  suggested,  when  next  the 

*  We  find  that  this  stroke  is  not  of  Chronicle  origin  ;  but  it  deserves  the  disgrace 
of  it,  for  inserting  such  stuff  without  acknowledgment  of  its  source. 
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contract  was  to  be  renewed,  that  he  ought  to  make  no  charge  for  the 
dust.  He  acceded.  At  the  expiration  of  that  contract,  the  parish, 
which  had  now  some  vague  idea  that  its  rubbish  was  of  value,  req^luad 
the  dustman  to  pay  for  the  dust;  he  demurred;  t^hey  tbffealeA^ ' to 
put  it  up  to  auction,  und  he  instantly  o£Eered  a  large  fiMiyflum  for 
it.  Thus  it  would  be  with  some  amatav  acteifis,  were'they  to  be  rated 
according  to  their  value.  BaMMo.  Hiey  undoubtedly  are,  but  as 
rubbish  they  are  woMt  a  ^ood  price,  and  as  rubbish  they  would  obtain 
it.  What  boB«e6  Mr.  R.  C;  used  to  di'aw !  Very  bad  acting  is  extremely 
alilcaetiTe.  We  could  name  another  more  patrician  character,  who 
is  not  now  required  to  pay  for  his  parts — who  is  at  present  in  the 
condition  of  the  Marylebone  dust  when  it  was  taken  gratis,  but  who, 
like  that  dust,  might  be  at  a  premium.  They  say  that  he  seldom  fails 
to  fill  the  theatre  which  he  honours  with  his  performance. 

9fh,  We  take  an  infinity  of  trouble  to  prevent  the  Hindoo  widows 
from  indulging  in  their  ancient  custom,  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of 
ages,  of  burning  themselves,  while  we  suffer  another  kind  of  self 
immolation  to  be  practised  under  our  very  noses.  It  is  shocking  that 
the  legislature  should  allow  loyal  old  gentlemen  to  make  sacrifices  of 
their  lives  by  attending  Royal  funerals  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Two 
or  three  distinguished  men  have  already  died  of  assisting  at  the  Duke 
of  Yoik's  funeral,  and  many  are  now  lying  in  a. dangerous  state,  and 
the  ground  work  of  disease  is  laid  which  will  probably  sweep  some 
more  off  before  the  spring  is  past.  What  is  one  widow,  burnt  sur  le 
champ,  compared  with  this  number  destroyed  by  cold  ?  Propriety, 
loyalty,  affection,  required  the  hazard,  you  will  say;  the  widow 
urges  the  same  pleas.  No  old  woman  of  the  east  coula  be  more  fixed 
in  her  resolution  to  encounter  the  flames,  than  our  venerable  Chancellor 
was  resolved  to  dare  the  cold  from  his  respect  for  the  departed. 
Where  was  Mr.  Buxton,  and  where  were  the  other  two  or  three 
gentlemen  of  the  profession  of  humanity  when  this  purpose  was 
avowed  ?  Not  a  hand  was  stretched  forth  to  prevent  the  sacrifice 
of  an  old  woman  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  while  heaven  and 
earth  would  be  moved  for  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges !  This 
scandal  must  be  obviated.  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  must  move  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  report  of  the  number  of  old  gentlemen  who 
have  killed  themselves  by  attending  royal  funerals ;  and  measures 
must  bo  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  rash  actions.  The 
Chancellor  only  escaped  by  a  miracle,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  hat.  The 
dean  and  chapter,  who  are  interested  in  a  fall  of  bishpps,  provided 
no  matting  for  the  feet  of  the  mourners,  which  encountered  the  cold 
stones.  Lord  Eldon,  as  all  the  world  has  been  told,  prudently  stood 
on  his  chapeau.  One  good  turn  deserves  another ;  he  had  borne  it 
long  enough,  and  it  was  but  fair  that  it  should  bear  him  at  a 
pinch. 

—  If  we  arc  to  believe  some  of  our  critical  br9thren,  they  do 
mighty  odd  things.  In  the  advertisement  of  a  book  called  "  the  Story 
of  a  Life,"  is  a  voucher  of  merit,  quoted  from  the  Monthly  Review 
in  these  exact  words : — 

"  fp^e  involuntarily  follow,  and  smile,  and  weep,  and  recover 
again,  and  pause  in  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the  magician  whose  wand 
has  such  strange  influence  over  our   iiaoixltw^'^Monthly  Review. 
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Poor  gentleman!  it  must  be  strange  to  see' him  in  Boch  a  strait; 
following,  and  smiling,  and  weeping,  and  recovering  again, .  and 
pausing.  Here  is  a  reviewer  with  a  heart,  with  fine  sensibilities;  when 
will  any  of  our  graceless  crew  have  to  say  that  they  ^^  weep  amd 
recover  again"  faint  and  come  to,  over  their  reading.  By  the  way 
that  same  "magician,"  the  author  of  the  Story  of  a  Life>  has  to 
answer  for  a  marvellously  silly  book*  on  Germany,  surfeitingly 
crammed  with  cant.  The  writer  is  always  turning  up  Lis  eyes  to 
heaven  like  a  duck  in  thunder.  There  is  something  profane  in  this 
publication  of  piety.  It  offends  one  like  the  mummery  on  the  stage ; 
when  a  man  in  a  doublet,  with  a  patch  of  red  paint  between  his  eyes, 
and  a  white  wig  on  his  head,  comes  to  the  foot  lights,  sinks  on  his 
knees  to  solemn  music,  clasps  his  hands,  looks  up  at  the  pilaster 
boxes,  and  turns  the  very  deity  to  stage  effect. 

«  JFhat  will  ye  lay  ifs  a  lie  ?  "— 

"  At  a  dinner  lately  given  in  Portsmouth  to  Lord  Melville  and  John 
Wilson  Croker,  Esq.,  who  had  been  inspecting  the  fortifications,  naval 
stores,  &c.  of  that  arsenal,  by  the  admiral  and  other  officers  of  the  sta- 
tion, Mr.  Croker,  with  his  usual  tact  and  desire  to  show  his  inferiors  on 
what  familiar  footing  he  stands  with  the  peerage,  took  an  opportunity, 
in  the  course  of  the  enteiiainment,  to  hail  the  first  lord  with  the  fomi'- 
liar  exclamation  of  ^  Melville,  some  wine.'  The  naval  gentlemen 
looked,  some  of  them  surprised  at  Mr.  Croker's  familiarity,  and  others 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  his  importance — the  great  land'' 
lord's  brow  lowered  a  little  at  being  thus  cavalierly  addressed  by  a 
mere  secretary,  and  swallowed  his  wine  with  as  much  hauteur  as  pos- 
sible. But  his  revenge  was  to  come.  A  young  midshipman  who  had 
escorted  Mr.  Croker  over  the  works,  very  much  tickled  by  this  hail- 
fellow  well-met  style  of  doing  business,  after  waiting  for  about  a  mi- 
nute, and  before  the  surprise  had  yet  subsided,  exclaimed,  with  the 
utmost  pitch  of  his  voice,  from  the  bottom  of  the  table— ^  Croker, 
some  wine  ; '  and  on  the  secretary  very  reluctantly  complying  with  the 
request,  by  pouring  the  smallest  quantity  possible  in  his  glass,  added 
— ^  No  skylights,  my  lad — Sees  and  Middies  always  take  bumpers 
here.' — In  the  laugh  that  followed,  none  joined  more  heartily  than 
Lord  MelviUe. — Morning  Chronicle, 

This  is  an  extremely  vulgar  fabrication,  which  no  one,  acquainted 

*  As  we  pique  ourselves  on  being  just,  we  must  on  consideration  qualify  this 
description.  The  book  cannot  be  properly  called  a  silly  book,  though  there  is  an 
abundance  of  silliness  in  it ;  for  there  are  occasionally  good  thoughts,  and  shrewd, 
and  even  critically  nice  observations  ;  and  moreover,  indications  of  more  intelligence 
in  the  writer  than  he  developes.  Notwithstanding '  all  this,  however,  the  bad  pre- 
ponderates ;  there  is  some  vice  in  the  work  which  pervades  and  spoils  the  whole. 
We  strongly  suspect  it  is  cant — an  affectation  of  twaddling  goodness  supposed  to  be 
acceptable  to  our  pattern  people.  Among  his  nonsenses,  the  author  falls  into  a 
dreadful  lamentation,  because  he  saw  a  Sclavonian,  '*  a  very  old  man,"  oh!  oh!  oh! 
— eat---the  quarter  of  a  ready  dressed  goose  without  the  aid — "  we  weep  **  as  we 
write  it,  "  and  recover  again,"  "  and  pause  and  wonder" — ^without  the  aid  of  aknifii 
and  fork  I ! !  Alack !  alackr! — or  the  Christian  comfort  of  a  plate.  They  dance  and 
sing,  he  confesses,  but,  oh!  eat  the  legs  of  goose  TS'ithout  the  assistance  of  cutlery! 
Wretched  Sclavonians — ^is  the  reflection  of  the  author ;  happy  is  he  that  dineth  oa" 
goose — is  ours.  Eat  goose,  ye  people  of  the  earth,  **  recte  si  posses,  si  non  quocunque 
mode  "  goose.  Which  bemg  translated,  signifies,  eat  goose  in  a  mannerly  stylo  if 
you  can  ;  if  not,  tear  it  to  pieces  with  your  lingers. 
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either  with  the  customs  of  society  or  the  rules  of  naval  etiquette,  can 
for  one  moment  helieve ;  but  it  has  passed  cnrrent,  and  be^n  copied 
from  paper  to  paper,  merely  because  Mr.  Croker  is  an  unpopular  man. 
We  all  dislike  Mr.  Croker,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Croker 
fills  the  station  of  a  gentleman,  and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  he  is  on 
the  freest  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Melville  ;  in  which  case,  unless 
Lord  Melville  is  a  consummate  ass  indeed,  he  could  not  take  umbrage 
at  being  addressed  by  him  as  described,  though  at  a  formal  dinner  the 
familiarity  is  improbable,  and  certainly  would  not  be  hazarded  for  the 
reason  vulgarly  assigned  by  a  man  whose  place  in  society  is  so  per- 
fectly known  as  that  of  Croker.  As  for  the  story  of  the  midshipman, 
it  can  only  be  credited  by  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what  a 
midshipman  is  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  In  the  army  there  is 
DO  rank  off  duty.  An  ensign  may  meet  a  general  officer  on  equal  terms 
across  a  dinner-table.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  navy ;  and  it 
is  indeed  ludicrous  to  observe  the  deference  which  an  officer,  even  of  su- 
perior rank,  pays  to  one  who  is  still  his  superior.  We  have  seen  the 
post-captain,  who  has  played  the  great  man  before  the  lieutenant,  sink 
into  a  cypher  on  the  entrance  of  an  admiral.  As  for  a  midshipman, he 
is  dumb  in  the  presence  of  dons  ;  and  we  would  undertake  to  eat  the 
middy  who  cracked  jokes  on  Mr.  Secretary  Croker  before  the  awe-in- 
spiring personages  of  a  grand  naval  dinner  party. 

11^^.  It  has  just  now  been  asked  why  Fox  dinners  have  been  dis- 
continued ;  and  some  writers  have  taken  the  trouble  to  explain  the  dis^ 
continuance  on  any  but  the  best  grounds.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  high 
time  that  such  fooleries  should  be  at  an  end ;  and  people  show  their 
good  sense  by  abandoning  them.  As  things  have  occupied  the  public 
mind,  names  have  lost  their  importance.  It  is  very  well  for  twaddling 
old  whigs  to  fill  their  glasses  to  the  name  of  Fox  ;  but  we  question 
whether  people  in  general  associate  the  idea  of  any  one  sound  politi- 
cal principle  with  it.  It  does  not  stand  for  any  distinct  object,  but 
simply  and  solely  for  the  head  of  a  party,  and  party  is  happily  out  of 
vogue. 

—  The  papers  announce  that  Lord  Maryborough  is  confined  to  his 
bed,  as  some  have  it,  from  the  gout ;  others  say  from  a  ducking  in  a 
wet  ditch,  while  the  Chronicle  insists  that  sympathy  with  his  son  is  the 
cause  of  his  lordship*s  indisposition.  Here  are  three  common  causes 
sufficient  to  account  for  one  consequence,  confinement  to  bed— gout, 
wet  ditch,  or  parental  affection.  According  to  Euclid,  things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other ;  therefore,  a  wet  ditch 
is,  though  less  sentimental,  an  agent  on  his  lordship's  constitution 
equivalent  to  paternity. 

13^^.  A  clergyman,  the  Reverend  Mr,  Worthington,  of  Saint 
Sepulchre's,  in  giving  evidence  at  Guildhall,  in  favour  of  a  gentleman's 
coachman,  who  had  merely  driven  over  an  old  woman,  said,  that  "  the 
coachman's  conduct  was  plain  and  straightforward,"  That  is,  we 
suppose,  he  drove  straightforward  over  the  lady.  Clergymen,  we  often 
observe,  seem  to  have  a  knack  of  viewing  things  quite  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  world.  A  Mr,  Bai*stow  having  interfered  to  secure  the  offender 
in  this  case,  Mr.  Worthington,  who  beheld  the  scene  from  his  drawing- 
room  window,  desired  vehemently  to  apprehend  him,  because  he 
excited  the  feelings  of  the  mob ;  and  a  man  who  excites  the  feelings 
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of  the  mob,  IS  more  dangerous  than  he  who  runs  over  an  old  womuv 
ns  there  is  no  knowing  whero  the  feelings  of  the  mob  will  stop^  wkM 
they  are  once  excited — ^they  might  pull  down  St.  Sepvlehni^ff  ofcni^ 
itself,  in  such  moments  of  exaltation.  When  an  old  woman  is  rmr 
over  in  the  street,  by  a  genteel  carriage,  it  is  the  part  of  a  good 
subject,  in  the  language  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  "  to  wipe  her  up,  and 
say  nothing  about  it,''  and  not  to  excite  the  feelings  of  that  horrid 
monster,  a  mob,  by  acting  as  if  a  wrong  had  been  done  to  a  helpless 
creature.  A  pretty  pass  we  arc  come  to,  if  a  gentleman's  neat  yellow- 
chariot  cannot  be  driven  over  a  stupid  old  woman,  without  a  dla-^ 
turbance !  Happy  is  it  for  us,  that  we  have  yet  some  curates  who 
have  leisure  to  look  out  of  window,  and  judgment  enough  to  discern' 
the  prudence  of  causing  the  apprehension  of  meddling  indlTidnals/ 
who  would  give  mobs  to  imagine  that  it  was  wrong  in  gentlemenV 
coachmen  to  run  over  foot  passengers.  In  Mr.  Worthington,  the 
perception  of  error  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  fine-— at  least  in 
tlio  one  case,  that  of  the  person  who  interfered-«>for  he  seems  to  have 
discovered  nothing  amiss  in  the'^  straightforward"  driving  of  the  Jeha. 
When  called  upon  to  describe  the  exciting  doings  of  Mr.  Barstow,  he 
was  sorely  perplexed  to  state  the  precise  acts,  though  he  had  so  clearly 
and  readily  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  would  have  warranted 
his  apprehension.  Thus  it  is,  that  some  of  us  have  the  faculty  of 
seeing,  at  a  glance,  the  proper  punishment,  though  we  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  us,  make  out  the  crime. 

I4th,  The  circumstances  of  the  following  action  are  curious— 4hey 
let  us  into  the  secrets  of  a  part  of  the  press ;  and  also  show  what  a  f  una 
of  sensitiveness  there  must  be  in  those  who  affect  the  loftiest  indif- 
ference to  newspaper  strictures,  and  yet  are  ready  t^  hazard  -their 
money  on  the  mere  chance  of  their  being  protected  from  them. 

"  Berkeley  v,  Fairman. — This  was  an  action  for  money  lent  and 
advanced  to  the  defendant.  The  defendant  had  borrowed  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  newspaper,  from 
which  he  seemed  to  imagine  that  Colonel  Berkeley  would  derive  some 
benefit.  The  proof  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  opened  by  a  letter 
written  in  May,  1825,  in  which  the  defendant,  addressing  the  plaintiff 
in  the  politest  terms,  took  occasion  to  inform  him,  that,  ^  for  the. 
purpose  of  defending  from  the  attacks  of  the  mercenary  press,  those. 
gentlemen  who  are  often  selected  for  its  victims,'  he  had  commenced 
a  paper,  The  Palladium,  which  he  found  to  be  very  expensive ;  which 
he  expected  would  ultimately  succeed  ;  but  which  then  wanted  some 
assistance  to  go  on.  Without  that  assistance,  the  defendant  expressed 
his  belief  that  it  must  fail;  and  added,  *  I  fear  from  tlie  line  o^ 
conduct  it  has  pursued,  this  would  prove  a  great  gratification  to  the 
least  respectable  part  of  the  press.*  The  letter  concluded  by  observ- 
ing, that  these  statements  were  made  in  confidence,  and  by  requesting 
a  loan  of  money,  which  the  defendant  offered  to  secure  by  acceptances^ 
payable  at  his  banker's.  The  plaintiff  sent  an  order  to  Drummond 
and  Co.,  his  own  bankers,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  which  was  paid  in 
two  notes  of  fifty  pounds  each,  into  the  house  of  Cockburn  and  Co.^ 
the  defendant's  bankers." 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  who  have  acted  as  Colonel  Berkeley  has 
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done,  in  their  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  -of  any  protection  offei^d 
by  the  press ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  existence  of  the  numiber  of 
contemptible  Sunday  newspapers  that  rise  and  fall — ^we  cannot  go  on, 
flourish,  and  decay.  It  is  odd,  however,  that  men  of  the  World  shoald 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  money  for  the  use  of  such  very  despicable^ 
tools.  And  Colonel  Berkeley,  who  nsked  his  hundred  pounds  a^ 
above  stated,  on  the  mere  blind  speculation  of  services,  ie  not  only  a' 
man  of  the  world,  but  one  of  an  extremely  good  helad.  Hie  intsellect,- 
though  it  may  want  schooling  and  discipline,  is  naturally  of  a  superior* 
order — strong,  but  unmanageable.  Hia  faith  in  The  Palladium  was* 
a  fine  farce.  Did  he  really  imagine  that  a  type  of  Minerva  had 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  to  protect  a  beleaguered  aristocracy  T 

1  bth.  The  conduct  of  some  rioters,  accused  of  parliamentary- 
proceedings,  in  Whitecross-street  prison,  has  shocked  the  constitutional 
ideas  of  that  Solomon  of  the  age,  the  Recorder  of  London.  From  the 
evidence  it  appears,  that  the  rogues  in  Whitecrosa-etreet,  moved  by  the 
instinct  of  their  collective  knavery,  naturally  formed  themselves  into 
a  parliament,  and  have  proceeded,  as  rogues  will  do,  to  tax  and  oppress 
the  unhappy  people  in  their  power.  When  the  Recorder  heard  that  a 
body  of  thieves  were  in  the  habit  of  thus  robbing  poor  wretches,  by 
levying  imposts,  he  immediately  saw  a  striking  likeness,  and  ex-> 
claimed,  "  Bless  me!  here  is  another  House  of  Commons!''  But  we 
will  give  his  exact  words,  as  we  find  them  in  the  report. 

"  The  Recorder  asked  the  witness  who  dispensed  the  money  f  ex- 
torted by  the  rioters  from  all  new  comers]  ?— Witness :  The  steward 
[obviously  the  speaker]. 

"The  Recorder:  Who  chooses  the  steward?— Witness:  He  is  chosen 
by  the  voice  of  the  wdrd.      Every  thing  is  done  there  by  election. 

"The  Recorder:  Then  it  is  a  parliament  tvhich  imposes  tajpes? 
— Witness :  Exactly  so,  my  lord. 

"  The  Recorder ;  I  never  heard  before  of  more  than  one  parliment 
in  this  realm,  and  I  never  knew  it  to  enforce  taxes  in  this  manner. 

"Mr  Spencer, the  governor  of  the  prison,  was  called;  and  he  stated^ 
that  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  prison — he  thought  it  was.  the  election  oi 
the  twelver.  When  he  went  all  was  silent,  and  he  could  not  tell  from, 
what  ward  the  noise  came. 

"  The  Recorder  answered  him  with  great  severity  for  not  having 
acted  with  more  energy  to  prevent  the  outrage,  and  said  the  court 
expected  of  him  that  he  would  be  more  vigilant  in  future 

"Mr.  Spencer;  1  will  use  my  utmost  endeavours,  my  lord;  but  it 
was  a  custom,  and — 

"The  Recorder:  A  custom,  sir!  do  not  let  the  court  hear  such  a 
defence.  Robbery  on  the  highway,  and  picking  pockets,  6ave  been: 
customary  from  time  immemorial.'  The  public  will  not  hear  of!  taxes. 
levied  except  by  authority  of  parliament,  or  of  any  taxes  levied  in 
such  a  manner.'* 

True,  oh  king !  Robbery  on  the  highway,  and  picking  pockets,  haV^' 
been  customary  from  time  immemorial  ;  and,  as  you  very  properly 
observe,  the  public  will  not  hear  of  robbery  and  picking  pockets, 
except  by  authority  of  parliament — ^what  are  we  writing ?-^foT  robbery 
and  picking  pockets,  read,  taxes  levied. 
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We  agree  entirely  with  the  learned  Recorder ,  that  the  pover  of 
raising  taxes  cannot  be  tolerated  in  every  body  of  rogaes.  The 
YOgabonds  have  obviously  fallen  into  a  mistake.  The  right  of  loTying 
imposts  does  not  attach,  as  they  imagine^  to  collective  knavery. 
Granted  that  rogues  in  one  place  raise  taxes,  it  does  not  follow  that 
rogues  collected  in  another,  have  the  same  privilege.  The  rogniery 
is  very  probably  consequential  on  the  tax-raising  power,  but  the  tax- 
raising  power  is  not  consequential  on  the  roguery.  To  suppose 
otherwise,  to  confound  coincidence  with  consequence,  is  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  a  learned  Irish  judge,  who,  when  living  in  a  small  retired 
French  village,  had  his  clothes  made  by  the  postman,  and  on  going  to 
Paris,  having  occasion  for  a  suit,  went  straight  to  the  post  office, 
and  requested  the  director  to  take  liis  measure  for  a  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches  in  the  newest  mode. 

\Qth,  Petitions  for  and  against  the  Corn  Laws  have  been  as  abun- 
dant as  might  be  expected.  In  presenting  one  to  the  lords.  Lord 
King  declared  his  opinion,  ^^  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Landed  Interest,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
would  ultimately  benefit  them.  He  said  this  as  a  landowner,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  consisted  in  land ;  but  if  he  thought  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  would  injure  the  landed  interest,  he  should  hope 
that  he  would  be  found  not  so  wanting  to  his  duty  as  to  oppose  a 
measure  that  was  for  the  good  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.'' 

This  modest  expression  of  a  sentiment  of  political  integrity  will 
lose  notldng  by  contrast  with  the  language  of  Sir  Francis  Bordett  on 
the  same  subject  last  session. 

"He  was  not,"  said  the  baronet,  "so  disinterested  as  not  to  feel 
for  himself  and  those  belonging  to  him ;  and  f/,  as  a  gentleman  of 
Englandy  possessing  a  landed  estate,  he  could  feel  that  the 
measure  in  question  loas  likely  to  be  seriously  injurious  to  him, 
he  should  oppose  it" 

We  respect  the  general  tenor  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  public  life; 
we  admire  for  the  most  part  his  political  conduct ;  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  a  more  unprincipled  avowal  than  that  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  was  never  made  in  the  walls  even  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  no  iniquity  has  ever  been  acted  in  that  House,- 
which  might  not  be  justified  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
the  honourable  baronet.  This,  wc  are  sorry  to  say,  cannot  be 
imagined  a  slip  of  the  tongue ;  the  same  doctrine  was  stated  by  Sir 
Francis,  in  substance,  three  or  four  times.  We  trust  that  on  the 
agitation  of  the  Corn  Question,  he  will  see  the  propriety  of  retracting 
the  dangerous  sanction  he  has  thus  given  to  every  kind  of  political 
profligacy.  The  worst  we  can  urge  against  any  political  character,  • 
is,  that  he  would  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  millions  to  his  own  little 
private  interests.  There  are,  as  Bacon  says,  men  who  are  such 
extreme  self-lovers,  that  they  would  roast  their  eggs  on  the  embers  of 
their  neighbours'  houses.  There  are  country  gentlemen  who  would 
enrich  their  land  with  the  vitals  of  the  people,  who  would  make  the 
country  rot  to  furnish  them  manure. 

17th.  The  case  of  Colonel  Bradley  has  been  again  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  as  respects  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
with  little  success ;  but  as  to  the  more  important  point  of  convincing 
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the  country  that  the  gallant  officer  has  suffered  gross  injustice,  ar^  that 
there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  the  Horse  Guards,  there  can 
remain  little  doubt.  We  have  but  to 'contrast  the  manly  pertinacity 
of  Colonel  Bradley,  well  supported  by  Mr.  Hume,  with  the  blust^i^ 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  glosses  (I  regret  to  write  it)  of  Mr.  Pad. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  an  officer  daring  inquiry,  and  pfedging  his 
honour  to  the  truth  of  his  charges — on  the  other,  a  junta  of  official 
persons  concealing  evidence  ana  shrinking  from  investigation.  .  If  the 
accusation  be  false,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  repel  it.  Will 
General  Fuller  make  oath  that  he  signed  Colonel  Arthur's  commission  or 
letter  of  service  in  Jamaica  and  on  the  day  it  bears  date  ?  Will  he 
produce  the  general  order-book,  and  show  that  such  commission  ^as, 
according  to  established  military  usage,  published  to  the  Army,  that 
all  might  know  at  their  peril  to  whom  they  owe  obedience  ?  Will  any 
person  produce  any  one  of  the  many  regimental  orderly>books  int^ 
whicli  such  order  was  .  copied  ?  Will  any  person  produce  any  .one  of 
the  company  orderly-books  (there  must  have  been  somq  forty  or  fifty) 
into  which  such  general  order  must  have  been  re-copied  ?  Will  any  one 
of  the  four  thousand  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  'or  soldiers 
then  quartered  in  Jamaica  or  its  dependencies,  swear  that  he  heard  that 
order  read  on  parade  according  to  the  invariable  rule  of  the  service- ^«^ 
If  not,  what  must  be  the  conclusion  ? 

Lord  Palmerston,  indeed,  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  the  ct>mmisttoii!, 
and  lays  a  copy  (where  is  the  original)  on  the  table  of  the  Houses— of 
the  existence  of  that  commission  there  is  no  question ;  the  point  is 
when  and  where  was  it  signed  ?  If  the  execution  of  an  instrument  is 
disputed,  the  legal  course  is  to  call  the  subscribing  witness  to  attest 
its  execution — will  H.  B.  Hall  swear  he  saw  General  Fuller  sign  that 
commission  in  Jamaica  on  the  8th  of  July,  1814  ? 

Sir  Henry  Torrens  has  sworn,  indeed,  that  he  has  seen  and  examined 
Jhur  general  orders  on  the  subject — one  would  serve  the  purpose  quite 
as  well,  if  he  would  prove  its  publication. 

Mr.  Peel  (again  we  regret  that  one  standing  so  high  in  public  esti- 
mation for  jdst  and  manly  principles  should  be  mixed  up  in  Una 
mutter) — Mr.  Peel  says  "the  commission  itself  (?)  was  produced, 
and  it  then  further  appeared  (how  ?)  that  it  was  signed  by  Geneml 
Fuller  in  1814."  If  Mr.  Peel  will  pledge  himself  to  his  personal 
investigation  and  satisfaction  on  these  points,  we  have  done;  but  while 
he  avows  that  it  is  "  to  the  positive  assertion  of  a  gentleman  holding  the 
responsible  office  of  Secretary  at  War"  that  he  gives  implicit  confi« 
dence,  we  may  yet  be  permitted  to  doubt — the  country  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  draw  the  distinction  between  official  and  personal 
veracity — (since  Mr.  Plunkett's  declaration  on  the  non-residence  of  the 
Irish  Clergy,  the  privilege  of  office  has  been  so  greatly  enlarged, ;  tlmt 
men  of  ordinary  powers  of  credulity  are  obliged  to  doubt,  even  where 
they  wish  to  believe.)  But  even  Lord  Palmerston  states  nothing  of 
his  own  knowledge,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  asked  aqd  satisfied 
himself  on  any  one  of  the  questions  on  which  the  case  actually  turns. 

The  next  champion  of  concealment  is  Sir  Henry  Hardmge,  who 
blinks  the  real  question  throughout.  No  one  ever  doubted  that  ahalf- 
pay  officer  could  hold  a  staff  (that  is,  a  limited)  commission — the  doubt 
is  whether  he  can  step  out  of  the  limits  of  his  staff  appointment  and  take 
a  general  command  ?     Sir  Henry  instances  the  fort  majov  of  the 
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Tower,  who  is  a  half-pay  officer,  and  says,  that  a  captain  (the  Times 
has  it  colonel)  marching  in  with  a  battalion  could  nol  command  there ; 
perhaps  not.  There  are  a  governor  and  a  lieutenant  govefDO^ 
specially  commissioned  for  that  purpose ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether 
tne  fort  major  has  any  such  special  commission  :  and  if  he  has  anv 
such  special  commission,  it  is  an  exception  from  the  general  rule.  A 
fort  major,  a  town  major,  or  a  brigade  major,  stand  on  the  same  footing. 
IJoes  Sir  Henry  Hurdinge  pretend  to  pay  that  if  the  general  and  fidd 
officers  of  a  brigade  were  killed  oif,  the  brigade  major  would  take  the 
command  from  a  captain  one  day  his  senior  ?  Sir  Henry  knotrs  the 
contrary.  But  does  the  fort  major  of  the  Tower  interfere  in  the  military 
command  of  the  troops  there  ?  I  believe  not — I  believe  he  would  not 
take  the  command  of  a  morning  parade  even  from  a  corporal— he  has 
distinct  duties  to  perform  ;  to  those  his  commission,  no  doubt,  limits 
him,  and  lie  cannot  extend  his  authority. 

Relying  on  the  question,  whether  the  commission  was,  or  was  not, 
iSiened  on  the  day  it  bears  date,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer 
all  the  arguments  of  Colonel  Arthur's  friends.  One  word,  however. 
On  Generftl  Fuller's  power  to  grant  a  commission,  over^riding  the 
King's.  If  he  had  the  power.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  reasoning  must  go 
to  tms  extent  J — ^that  if  by  any  chance  of  war,  a  general  officer  (junior 
we  will  say  to  General  Fuller)  had  landed  with  troops  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  not  having  a  special  commission  to  command  there,  such 
general  and  his  army  would  have  been  subject  to  the  authority  of 
Colonel  Arthur,  by  virtue  of  General  Fuller's  commissions.  One 
word,  also,  as  to  the  case  of  Major  Massey :  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
authorities  at  Jamaica  sought  to  give  Colonel  Arthur  the  command  of 
the  troops  at  Honduras,  by  removing  his  seniors  ?  they,  therefore, 
sent  Major  Massey  leave  of  absence.  Major  Massey,  it  is  true,  re* 
mained  there  a  short  time — not,  as  is  pretended,  in  the  situation  of  an 
inferior  officer,  but  as  an  officer  on  leave  of  absence,  arranging  his 
private  affairs  previous  to  quitting  the  colony.  This  is  evident  from 
his  answer  to  Colonel  Arthur,  when  requested  to  sit  on  a  court  martial — 
"  If  there  is  any  danger,  I  will  take  the  command ;  (that  is,  I  will 
throw  up  my  leave  of  absence,)  and  direct  you,  Colonel  Arthur,  to 
sit  on  the  court  martial."  Was  Major  Massey  placed  under  arrest  for 
this  answer, — for  this  most  insubordinate  answer,  if  Colonel  Arthur 
really  had  a  commission  entitling  him  to  command  ?     No  :  why  not  ? 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  authorities  in  Jamaica  were  not  prepared 
for  disbanding  the  York  chasseurs,  and  thought  they  had  done  every 
thing  by  removing  the  seniors  of  their  favourite ;  the  possibility  of  his 
being  placed  on  half-pay  did  not  occur  to  them. 

The  conduct  of  government  in  defending  Colonel  Arthur  at  the 
public  expense,  and  then  sending  him  out  of  the  way  before  Colonel 
Bradley  could  recover  his  costs  and  damages  against  him,  needs  no 
comment ;  no  honest  man  can  doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  is  said  that 
Colonel  A.  is  supported  by  a  sect  who  are  not  over  scrupulous  in  the. 
means  by  which  they  attain  their  holy  ends.  The  saints  of  modem 
times  have  no  inclination  to  become  martyrs. 

Mr.  Bernal,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  very  properly  reproached 
the  judges  with  their  custom  of  blinking  the  questions ;  the  ministers 
have  followed  their  example,  but  they  are  jDrobably  mistakenif  they 
suppose  tbat  they  can  smother  this  affair.     Colonel  Bradley  appears 
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determined  to  persevere ;  he  has  already  demanded  a  court  martial  on 
some  of  the  accused.  Tliis  will  probably  be  refused,  and  in  truth  it 
is  scarcely- to  be  wished  that  a  matter  so  important  should  be  submitted 
to  so  imperfect  a  tribunal.     A  court  of  law  will  do  better. 

I  find,  by  the  bye,  that  General  Fuller  is  not  in  England— he  ought 
to  come  over  from  France  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  that  a  general  officer,  or  indeed  any  gentleman,  can. 
rest  satisfied  under  the  accusation  which  Colonel  Bradley  has  brought^ 
forward  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  his  Grace  maybe 
contented  with  sheltering  himself  under  the  authority  of  his  royal 
predecessor:  but  the  officers  charged  with  conspiracy  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  this  plea,  since  it  necessarily  must  form,  part  of  the. 
charge,  that  they  had  imposed  upon  the  late  Commander-in-Chief, 

ISth,  The  subject  of  emigration  as  a  cure  for  superabundant  popUf% 
lation  was  debated  in  the  Commons  last  night.  Twenty  millions  of 
money  would  be  required  to  expatriate  one  million  of  people.  We 
shall  take  another  opportunity  to  say  more  on  this  expedient ;  at 
present,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  declaration  of  our  conviction 
that  the  scheme  cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  The  country  will  npt 
consent  to  a  certain  expenditure  of  twenty  millions  of  money  for  a 
doubtful  remedy.  If  ever  a  million  of  people  should  be  shipped  from 
Ireland,  we  trust,  in  common  justice,  that  they  will  be  permitted  t<^ 
carry  with  them,  as  a  viaticum^  their  fair  share  of  the  church  of  that 
country. 

23 rf.  Imagination  can  set  no  bounds  to  our  Quixotism^ — spiritusd^ 
political,  and  benevolent.  There  is  actually  in  The  Times  of  tlys  day, 
a  report  of  the  meeting  of  a  society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  !  It  is  not  true,  it  is  discovered,  that  all  Jews  are  rich,  or  that- 
those  who  are  poor  are  always  supported  by  the  rich ;  therefore  an 
association  is  formed  for  the  benefit  of  these  Jews.  How  the  Jews 
will  chuckle  at  the  softness  of  the  Christians,  Cobbett  should  look  to 
this  matter,  or  the  next  of  kin  to  the  subscribers.  Any  young  prodigal 
who  has  been  in  the  hands  of  "  the  poor  Jews,"  will  have  some  pre- 
tence for  putting  his  wealthy  uncle  or  aunt  under  restraint  for  spending 
their  money,  in  bettering  the  condition  of  this  interesting  race. 

—  Captain  Keppel  records  this  Persian  criticism  on  the  custom 
of  duelling: 

"  How  foolish  it  is  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  kill  his  enemy,  to  expose 
his  own  life ;  when  he  can  accomplish  his  purpose  with  so  much  greater 
safety  by  shooting  at  him  from  behind  a  rock." 

We  have  heard  of  an  American  affair  of  honour,  in  which  practical 
effect  was  given  to  this  idea.  The  parties  were  to  meet,  armed  with 
rifles,  in  a  dell.  One  of  the  principals  and  his  second  arrived  in 
good  time,  and  took  their  post  in  the  appointed  hollow ;  the  others 
were  late,  and  came  whipping  and  spurring  to  the  height  immediately 
over  the  spot,  whence  the  tardy  principal  espying  his  antagonist, 
turned  to  his  second,  and  said,  "  As  it  is  late,  I  am  thmking,  Jedediah, 
that  we  can  have  them  here  as  handy  as  by  going  any  furthei'." 
**  Oh  yes  !"  replied  the  second  ;  upon  which  they  dismounted,  and  the 
first  gentleman  having  unslung  his  rifle,  and  rested  it  leisurely  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  other  gentleman  two  hun- 
.  drcd  yards  down  below  in  the  hollow,  and  to  his  unspeakable  surprise, 
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shot  him  through  the  head.  Having  performed  this  exploit  merely  to 
save  time,  and  unnecessary  fuss  and  trouble,  the  hero  wiped  oat  the  pan 
of  his  piece,  mounted  his  horse,  and  trotted  home,  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  the  short  cut  he  had  taken  in  duelling. 

—  The  Times  has  given  an  account  of  the  king's  manner  of  life  at 
Brighton,  which,  if  written  by  an  eye-witness  at  all,  most  have  been 
written  by  a  footman,  and  one  whose  performance  docs  no  credit  to  the 
Sunday  school  at  which  he  acquired  his  skill  in  letters.  This  conrt 
historian  infoims  us,  that  the  drama  is  frequently  discussed  in  the 
royal  society,  and  that  his  Majesty,  or  some  of  his  Majesty's  friends,  are 
so  condescending  as  to  mention  the  name  of  one  Sheridan  in  terms  of 
praise.  If  Sheridan  in  another  world  is  conscious  of  so  high  an  honour, 
surely  it  must  enhance  the  bliss  of  paradise.  I  extract  a  morsel  from 
this  treat — 

^^  The  drama  forms  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  convcrsationy  and 
Sheridan's  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  terms  of  praise,  as  holding 
a  high  station  amongst  the  gi*eat  dramatic  writers.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  royal  critic  makes  admirable  comments  upon  the  literary  excellence 
of  the  old  comic  writers,  and  most  ludicrously  contrasts  their  labours 
with  those  of  the  authors  of  the  present  day.  At  nine  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, the  king  retires  for  a  short  time  to  his  dressing  room,  and  on 
his  return,  several  card-tables  are  in  readiness,  and  his  majesty  inost 
familiarly  invites  his  guests  to  the  tables.  To  those  whom  he  wishes 
to  sit  at  his  own  table  he  says,  ^  Come,  a  game  at  whist ;  marchioness, 
do  you  sit  there — my  lord,  you  there — Barnard,  there— come  now, 
begin.*     At  a  distance  soft  music  is  heard  while  the  game  proceeds." 

The  logic  which  follows  is  excellent — 

The  king  is  an  excellent  whist  player — indeed,  so  great  an  adept, 
that  while  he  deals  out  the  cards  lie  often  beats  time  to  the  band,  and 
gives  instructions  for  the  performance  of  his  most  favourite  pieces  of 


music." 


We  never  heard  a  more  convincing  proof  of  skill  in  whist— His 
Majesty  is  so  great  an  adept,  that  while  he  deals  the  cards  he  beats 
time  !  Wonderful !  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  by  the  same  method  of 
reasoning,  we  may  say,  that  the  king  is  so  great  an  adept  in  music, 
that  while  he  beats  time  he  deals  the  cards.  Of  this  we  are  confident, 
that  his  Majesty  beats  his  adversaries.  A  king  must  always  win  at 
whist.  All  his  finesses  must  succeed,  and  his  queens  can  never  fail 
to  make.  We  marvel  whether  mortal  courtier  ever  had  the  hardihood 
to  lead  through  his  Honour.  Montaigne  acutely  remarks,  that  the 
only  art  in  which  princes  are  well  instructed,  is  riding,  and  that  is  be- 
cause the  horse  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  shows  them  no  favour. 
Applying  the  converse  to  whist,  we  should  argue  that  kings  could 
never  be  whist-players. 

Uth,  In  one  of  the  John  Bull's  dismal  howls  on  the  ascendancy  of 
liberal  opinions,  this  curious  misprint  occurs,  which  makes  the  writer 
speak  the  truth  malgrS  lui, — "  We  are  not  bigots,  nor  have  we  any 
objection  to  rational  reform,  where  the  free  march  of  our  exists 
ing  political  institutions  is  not  impeded  by  obsolete  customs  or 
obvious  corruptions ''"^John  Bully  Feb,  %6. 
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—  We  obseire  that  Mr.  Hoae,  in  his  ingenious  Erery  DayBook^^res 
a  most  alarming  lecture  under  tbe  text^that  '*  There  unoeure  for  tlie 
bite  of  a  mad  dog/'  though  he  admits,  that  there  is  a  remedy  ;  not- 
withstandiug  which,  howe?;er,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  Uiat  all  dogs 
found  in  towns  should  be  destroyed.  We  strongly  recommend  to  ths 
perusal  of  Mr.  Hone,  and  all  other  persons  who  delight  in  such  panics, 
the  perusal  .of  the  Paper,  No.  68,  in  that  admirable.,  but  little  appre- 
ciated work^  The  Citizen. of  the. World>  which  contains  more  mind, 
and  a  vein  of  sounder. philosophy,  than  any  of  our  periodical  Essays, 
not  excepting  the  Spectator.  It  is  curi<His  to  observe,  how  much 
Goldsmith  was  before  his  more  valued  contemporaries  jn  philosophy ; 
he  had  glimpses  of  many. truths  th^t  have  since,  burst  to  light;  and 
discovered  in  his  speculations,  indications,  of  views  which  would  not 
have  been  comprehended  by  the  people  of  his  time. 

—  "  Vivian  Grey. — ^We  understand  that  his  Majesty  has  expressed 
considerable  curiosity  to  peruse  the  continuation  of  this  extraordinary 
performance. — John  Bull." 

A  Brighton  correspondent  adds,  with  reference  to  this  statement^-— 
which  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  puff— 'that  bis  Majesty  b  an  excellent 
critic ;  and,  indeed,  so  great  an  adept  in  literature,  that  while  he  cuts 
open  the  pages  of  a  new  work,  he  often  bums  a  tune  ! ! !  The  account 
of  this  complex  proceeding,  and  the  proper  infei^ence,  will  appear  at 
full  length  in  the  Times. 

26th,  This  is,  indeed,  a  literary  age.  In  the.  list  of  the  sale  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  furniture,  we  read  of  "..a  very  handsome  eecretairey 
which  corresponds  with  the  bedstead." 


DR.  mJGARD  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  * 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  shown  a  decided: 
hostility  to  Dr.  Lingard,  the  author  of  our  best  History  of  England. 
He  has  been  attacked  by  it  in  two  elaborate  articles ;  in  tbe  first, 
the  enmity  was  covered,  and  somewhat  concealed,  by  anapparent  can- 
dour, and  many  sugared  phrases ;  the  second  article  was  bitter,  and 
almost  violent,  in  its  censure.  The  reviewer  was  not  content  with 
charging  the  historian  with  carelessness,  indolefbce  and  error,  but  with 
absolute  falsehood  and  wilful  misrepresentation.  It  must  have  been 
obvious  to  every  one  that. the  writer,  who  is  so  universally  said  to  be 
Dr.  Allen,  Lord  Holland's  literary  restauraieury  that  it  is  almost 
affectation  not  to  name  him,  was  actuaited  by  something  akin  to  per- 
sonal pique.  In  the  first  paper,  the  merits  ef  a  long  and  laborious 
work  were  tried  by  the  narrative  of  an  old  story  of  Saxon  times-;  and 
in  the  second,  the  test  taken  was  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume, 
on  a  topic  of  French  history,  the  massacre  of  St;  Bartholomew.  These 
two  portions  were  examined  with  great  vigilance  and  rigour,  pronounced 
rotten,  and  the  whole  work  consequently  condemned  as  a  mass  of  cor- 
ruption. It  was  hinted  that  the  Jesuit  was  concealed  under  every 
sentence,  and  the  tocsin  of  alarm  was  sounded,  that  all  good  Protestants 

*  A  VindicatioD  of  certain  Passage*  in  the  Fourth  and  FifUi  Volumes  of  the  History 
of  England,  by  J.  Lingard,  D,  D,    1896,  Svo.    pp.  113.    Mawman^ 
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might  rise  and  crush  in  a  body  the  nnfortanatc  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  had  the  temerity  to  tamper  with  the  history  of  a  people  who  hUTe 
turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  It  was  certainly  a  vast  pre- 
eumption  in  any  one  not  a  Scotchman,  to  write  a  history  at  all ;  and 
much  more  without  having  asked  the  leave  of  either  Dr.  Allen  or  Sir 
James  Macintosh.  Why  did  not  Dr.  Lingard  wait  until  the  appearance 
of  the  continuation  of  Hume  by  the  latter  gentleman  ?  he  would  then 
have  had  a  model  by  which  to  work,  and  would  not  have  so  grossly 
offended,  by  expressing  his  contempt  of  the  "  philosophy  of  history/' 
which  he  dares  to  call  the  "  philosophy  of  romance."  Dr.  lAagtad 
has,  moreover,  most  incautiously,  as  is  openly  alleged  by  the  reviewer, 
spoken  very  freely  of  several  Scotch  heroes,  especially  Wallace.  The 
most  crying  sin,  however,  which  the  Doctor  has  committed,  is  his  con- 
tradictions of  Hume,  doubtless  because  he  was  a  Scotchman.  It  is 
sufficient  for  Hume,  says  the  reviewer,  to  have  spoken  well  of  any  per- 
son, for  the  Doctor  to  abuse  him ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  who  aie 
censured  by  Hume,  are  the  favourites  of  the  unfortunate  Roman  Catholic. 
It  happens,  ludicrously  enough,  that  for  eight  years  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  his  history.  Dr.  Lingard  had  not  read  a  hundred 
pages  of  Hume.  The  examples  which  the  reviewer  has  brought  against 
the  Doctor,  of  course,  remain  memorials  of  his  own  disgrace.  This 
jealousy  of  Hume  is,  above  all  things,  absurd  and  inconsistent  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  who  have  so  lately  lent  all  their  aid  to  the  ex- 
posure of  his  errors.  Our  historical  readers  must  recollect  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LXXIX.  Vol.  XL.  (July,  1824,) 
entitled,  "  Brodie's  Constitutional  History,  and  Corrections  of  Mr. 
Hume."  That  article  was  the  well-known  production,  not  of  Dr. 
Allen,  but  of  a  reviewer  of  the  same  clan  ;  and  a  reviewer,  by  the 
way,  privy  to,  if  not  an  assistant  in,  the  Massacre  article.* 

Now,  reader,  mark  the  consistency  of  this  joint-stock  company  of 
Edinburgh  reviewers,  even  on  their  favourite  historical  idol — ^Home. 
In  the  Brodie  article,  mildly  entitled,  "  Corrections  of  Mr.  Hume/' 
Mr.  Hume  is  arraigned,  on  the  evidence  of  his  indefatigable  com- 
mentator Mr.  Brodie,  of  numerous  and  intentional  mis-statements, 
suppressions,  and  wilful  selections  of  single  authorities,  opposed  to 
numerous  and  move  credible  counter-authorities.  In  short,  Mr.  Hume 
is  convicted  of  lying  ;  of  matured,  digested,  and  concealed  lies.  It 
is  impossible  to  use  language  too  coarse  or  strong :  Hume  is  there 
convicted  of  what  is  only  charged,  without  proof,  against  Dt,  Lingard ; 
and  yet  .towards  the  former,  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review  but  one.  Home 
versus  Lingard,  we  observe  a  perseverance  in  this  idolatry  of  Hume, 
and  their  hatred  of  Dr.  Lingard !  How  consistent  the  ethics  of  these 
reviewers !  We  will  now,  from  the  article  of  Brodie,  reproduce  their 
forgotten  character  of  Hume,  and  refresh  a  treacherous  memory. 

^^  The  author  upon  whom  he  has  chiefly  exercised  tliis  wholesome 
but  severe'  discipline,  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  is  Hume — to  whose 
history  of  the  same  period  the  work  before  us  may  indeed  be  regarded 
as  a  professed  answer  or  antidote — and  who  is  here  convicted  of  so 


*  For  we  put  the  following  queries  to  the  reviewer  and  company.    Did  not  a  certam 

knight  and  member  of  Parliament,  borrow  Caveyrac  from  an  eminent  barrister  and 
^..^tz^  1 .-^—-i    TX!j  _-.  ^y.         .,  . ^.-_  V *u-t  Tolume  for  Dr. 

ffravamen  oi  the 


Knight  and  memoer  ot  parliament,  borrow  Caveyrac  from  an  emmei 

Catholic  lay-writerl    Did  not  the  gentleman  in  question  borrow  that  volume  for  Dr. 

Allen  1  and  was  it  not  from  the  stores  of  a  Catholic  Ubrary  that  this  i 


charges  of  the  Review  was  drawn  ? 


many  inaccuracies  and  partial  stotementSi  that  we  really  thUik  |^ 
credit  among  higtoriaos,  for  eorr^ctoeaft  of  ftiaeirtiooi  wlU  n^oii  m 
nearly  as  low  as  it  has  long  been  witli  th«oliigi/|iw  for  (NFtho^Mf  inf 
belief.  Jt  is  thisrindeed,we  do  not  scrupla  to  eWawii  tl^  gifIA  tito 
work  its  chief  value  in  our  eyes — for  though  a»  eiu»^  aild  triMtrrW^thgr 
history  of  the  memorable  period  it  embraces,  niiufb  h^vvi  \^^  At  iU 
times  of  great  interest  ftBd  importance,  we  cafinofc  help  fy$U^8  t^ 
the  greatest  good  it  can  do,  at  pr^^nt,  would  be  te  CQ«#ttva^  flM 
^)any  bftd  ejects  which  the  unlucky,  tho^h  in  many  r^fip^^  mli 
merited  popularity  of  Mr.  Hume's  work  has  had  o^  (be  pjai>Ue  m^di 
The  true  source  of  pr^iical  Toryism,  or,  in  other  wor4l«  iof  pwgSWMrii 
servility  to  the  goyernm^nt,  is  no  doub|;  sdfripterest,  or  a  9tf9ng  idMlf 
for  unQarned  emoluments  ^nd  undeserved  Aktinctimm-^^^i  tjj^  git«it 
support  of  speculative  e^rvility  a^d  sii^oere  Tory  opiftiOPtpr^o  wfcj^ 
we  are  liberal  enough  to  allow  an  iictual  exieteime,  hiM  of  l^ite  jm^ 
been  found  chiefly  in  Hume's  history :  and  we  tmve  rei^ly  w^JPjl  littjt 
doubt,  that  both  the  prejudiees  which  infect  the  fewgeaoia^  Ti^Hfii9  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  apologies  by  whieh  the  crowds  wto  MM 
.nothing  either  for  prejudice  or  prineiple,  are  ^imbjed  to  rmk^  % 
plausible  defence  for  their  conduct,  may  be  justly  ijbseribed  to  ttio 
impression  whieh  the  artful  colooring  and  delusive  reAsooiogs  ai  4tat 
book  have  made  on  public  opinion — an  impression  wbicE  Itbo  OK 
cellence  of  the  writing,  the  aeuteness  of  the  observatioiie,  ^«id  thf 
apparent  fairness  of  the  deductions,  have  all  tonded  ppw^r^iUf  tO 
covATm**x;-Edinhutgh  Review,  No.  bpcix.  art.  v.  p.  98. 

As  the  Scotch  periodical  has  taken  such  p^rtieular  m>tifiO  of  H  Mo£r 
{n  Dr.  Lingard's  work,  we  will  return  the  compliment,  by  citing  to  thf 
present  purpose, — ^the  credibility  of  Humey— «  note  of  their  t^WMt 
appended  to  the  aforesaid  Brodie  article,  p.  07.  The  itaiiat,  vUk 
the  exception  of  the  words  conjectural  and  infegraiion,  are  omr 
typographical  notes  of  admiration. 

"  Mr.  Hume's  summaries  of  the  conflicting  views  of  difleioat  portiof 
at  particular  eras,  have  been  deservedly  admired  for  tfao  langyiity 
clearness,  brevity,  and  plausibility  with  whieh  thoy  are  compoeodc 
but,  in  reality,  they  belong  rather  to  conjectural  than  to  aulbfBnlalc 
history ;  and  any  one  who  looks  into  contemporary  doeunaonte,  will  bo 
surprised  to  find  how  very  small  a  portion  of  what  lA  there  imffted  to 
the  actors  of  the  time  had  actually  occurred  to  them,  aai  how  iittit 
of  what  they  truly  maintained  is  there  recorded  in  their  behalf.  The 
object  of  the  author  being  chiefly  to  give  his  readers  a  clear.  Jdoya  of 
the  scenes  he  described,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  tho  conda^t  of 
the  actors  would  be  best  understood  by  ascribiag  to  them  the  vjews 
and  motives,  which,  upon  reflection,  appeared  to  himself  most  natural 
in  their  situation.  In  thie  way^  he  haa  often  made  all  parties  appear 
fnore  reasonable  than  they  truly  were  /  and  gi^oo  probaMlity  and 
consbtency  to  events,  which,  as  they  actually  occuriM,  wm  Aofa 
little  inconceivable.  But  in  so  doing,  he  has  undoubtedly  violate4 
the  truth  of  history — and  exposed  himself  to  the  it^/lf^pnce  of  /Ao 
most  delusive  partialities.  Such  a  hypothetical  integration  of  the 
opinions  likely  to  prevail  in  any  particular  circumstances,  eoems  at  all 
times  to  have  been  a  favourite  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,''  lee. 

We  shall  be  only  tempted  to  make  one  other  deuchingijJOLotalljto^  4>ftbt 
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t)nce  avowed,  now  suppressed  opiuion,  in  this  review  of  Hume.    "  The 
misrepreaefttations  of  Hume  are  every  day  more  known  and  ad' 
mitted ;  and  the  unostentatious  labours  of  his  correctors  hnf>e 
already  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  his  authority.     Professor 
Millar  has  done  much  to  counteract  the  effect  of  his  errors,  as  to  the 
earlier  part  of  our  history,  and  Mr.  Laing  still  more  as  to  that  portion    - 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  administration  of  the  Stuarts  in .  Scotland. 
Sishop  Hurd,  &c.  has  made  a  strong  appeal  against  the  partial  state^ 
fmentSy  and  unconstitutional  prejudices  of  this  author.     Dr.  Bireh, 
in  a  very  exact  and  elaborate  treatise,  has  completely  discredited  his 
account  of  Glamorgan's  transactions  in  Ireland  ;  and  Dr.  Towers,  in  a    : 
valuable  tract  published  by  him  in  1778,  has  brought  together  many    . 
new  proofs  of  his  extraordinary  misrepresentations,"*     Such  is  the 
Scotch  historian  now  held  up  in  derogatory  comparison  with  Dr.  Ldn- 
gard !     For  our  own  parts,  supposing  Dr.  Lingard  guilty  of  the    - 
offences,  and  historical  inaccuracies  imputed  to  him,  we  could  not  see 
•*  the  difference  of  a  pin"  between  the  two.     We  do  not  seek  to  vindi- 
cate Dr.  Lingard  by  recrimination   on  Hume;  but  when  to  these 
general  ^^  corrections^'  of  Hume  by  the  above  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
we  add  the  exposure  of  him  by  Brodie  passim,  his  character  as  an 
historian  is  destroyed.     We  acknowledge,  nay,  we  admire  and  appre- 
ciate highly,  the  value  of  his  reflections  on  English  History  ;  but  as 
for  his  History,  as  such,  it  is  prejudiced,  faithless,  worthless;  and  we 
believe  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  character  of  the  author,  and  the 
information  of  the  reader,  if  those  reflections,  and  insulated  portions    ' 
of  undoubted  excellence,  were  subtracted  from  the  historical  part,  and 
preserved  in  some  separate  form.     To  these  indictments  and  recorded 
sentences  of  H  ume,  which  have  now  j  ustly  outlawed  him  as  an  historian, 
we  can  state,  that  we  have  collated  the  early  editions  of  the  Political 
Essays  with  the  last,  as  corrected  by  the  author,  and  have  marked 
with  astonishment  the  change  of  sentiment — a  change  which  may 
nevertheless  there,  as  well  as  in  his  historical  work,  be  traced  in  its 
progress,  by  the  following  useful  graduated  scale  of  political  or  sinister 
influence.     It  is  the  fashion  to  consider  Mr.  Hume  a  philosopher  in 
his  personal  character,  a  gentleman  who  neither  valued  nor.  sought 
the  good  things  of  this  world.     The  following  is  something  more  than 
"  a   hypothetical   integration "    of   places  in    which,    at   different 
periods  of  his  life,  he  was  pleasantly  seated. 

A.D.  MR.  HUME. 

1746.  Secretary  in  general  Conway's  expedition. 

1747.  Secretary  to  the  military  embassy  in  Vienna  and  Turin. 
1762.  Librarian  to  the  Edinburgh  Advocate's  library. 


*  In  these  citations  on  Mr.  Hume,  we  Lave  merely  quoted  the  general  representa- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  Review  respecting  him.  The  specific  charges  are  equally 
strong.  Thus  in  the  article  on  the  first  review  of  Dr.  Lingard's  History,  the  Scotch 
reviewer  writes, — ^p,  5, — "  We  are  far  from  intending  by  these  remarks  on  Mr.  Hume  s 
general  character  as  an  historian,  to  vindicate  or  palliate  his  History  of  the  Stuarts. 
We  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  its  deficiencies  in  what  constitutes  the  chief 
merit  oi  anhistomai,  fidelity  and  regard  to  truth"  If  such  is  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hume's  history  and  philosophy  on  the  most  controverted  and  party-coloured  period  <« 
English  History,  what  could  be  expected  from  his  general  labours,  whep  not  excited 
by  any  extraordinary  motives  of  mdustry  and  impartiality  1 


1762.  A  PENSION      /.per  an&tmi  bsb,  literary  man.  • 

1763.  Secretary  to  Lord  Hertford's  French  ebibaady.         /     .    ] 
1765.  Charg6 d'affaires  at  Paris.  '^  ^  *._'.» 
1767.  Under  secretary  of  statie.             /                        .  v     /   .     . 
We  here  beg^' our  readers  to  believe  that  we  are  far,  v^ry  far,  froio. 

seeking  to  degrade  or  reduce  the  real  philosophical  reputation  of 
David  Elume:  we  idolize  that  part  of  his  character  as  lenrenify'  as  ., 
his  most  jealous  countrymen ;  biit  his  "  Philosophy  of  Etistory"  is  a 
romance^  we  despise,  as  a  degrading  part  of  hisliterary  labpurs,  and 
lament  it,  as  a  drawback  upon  his  intellectual  influence.  For  all 
doubtful  and  controverted  passages  of  English  history,  Hume  gives  nb  . 
authorities ;  whereas  Dr.  Lingard  states  no  disputed  point,  at  leisist^ 
without  verifying  his  own  judgment  by  a  reference  to  the  evidence 
on  which  it  is  founded.  Such  is  the  romaT^e  which  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer  prefers  to  Dr.  Lingard*s  Historical  Facts. 

We  should,  moreover,  like  to  be  infomied,  on  what  principle  Dr. 
Lingard's  work  can  be  blamed  for  not  extending  its  objects^  when  the 
writer  has  expressly  limited  ^nd  defined  them  by  a  certain  plan. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  regret,  that  any  writer  has  not  been 
qualified  for,  or  undertaken  a  bolder  and  more  laboriou^  scope  of 
history ;  but  Mrs.  Trimmer  might  as  justly  be  "  cut  up'*  for  not  writ-^ 
ing  to  adults,  as  Dr.  Lingard  for  not  swelling  his  work  with  ^^  philo- 
sophy of  history,'*  when  he  only  undertook,  and  intended,  a  fiill  and 
honest  detail  of  historical  facts.    Dr.  Lingard  chooses  to  write  one  sort 
of  history,  and  Dr.  Allen  thinks  proper  to  prescribe  another  course. 
We  conclude  it  is  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  the.  process  of  amal- 
gamating histbry  and  philosophy,  which  has  so  long  delayed  the  coni- 
pletion  and  publication  of  an  oft-promised  history,  which  was  and  is 
to  be — and  may  be,  but  we  guess  will  never  be.    We  have,  had  enough 
of  the   "  philosophy  of  history,"  that  conserve  in  which  historical . 
falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  are  imbedded. .  Clarendon  is  said 
to  have  made  his  characters  first,  and  to  have  dressed  and  pow'dered 
them  afterwards  ]*■  and  many  of  our  posthumous  historical  works  are 
well  known  to  have  heen  philosophieeat  And.  garnished  by  party  editors. 
The    dangerous    and    destructive    effects   of   this    ^^  philosophy  of 
history^'  are  singularly  displayed  in  the  inconsistencies  and  cohtv^ 
dictions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.    We  see  that  cultivated  pien,  evBa 
aware  of  the  mendacity  of  Hume,  are  nevertheless  fascinated  and 
seduced  by  his  amusing  philosophical  romance ;  the  amount,  th^^refore, 
of  the  imposition  on  the  credulous  ieind  unthinking,  that  is  to  sa^,  the 
bulk  of  the  public,  may.be  easily  estimated.    Dr.  Lingard,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Auti(q[uities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  very  sensibly  and 
pertinently  remarks  that,  ^'  on  almost  every  subject,  the  public  mind 
is  guided  by  the  wisdom  or  prejudices  of  a  few  favourite  writers :  their 
reputation  consecrates  their  opinions ;  and  their  erirors  are  received  by 
the  incautious  reader,  as  the   dictates  of  truth.'.'  p.  v.    At  all  events 
Dr.  Lingard's  *^  sacrifice  to  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day"^  towards 
Hume,  stands  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  latter  historian's  ro- 


*  It  has  been  well  said  of  this  fascinating  but  misrepreifenting  historical  writer,  th?tt 
he  could  paint  a  good  picture,  but  no  portrait, 
t  Edinburgh  Review.    No.  LXXXTlL  part.  1,  p.  r. 
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mantle  propensities ;  and  certainly  Dr.  Lingard  had  a  right  to  write 
English  History,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  the  '^philosophy  of 
history." 

But  to  proceed  to  Dr.  Lingard's  "  Vindication."  We  shall  shortly 
detail  the  leading  points  of  the  attack  and  the  defence.  The  following 
brief  and  manly  introduction  prefaces  Dr.  Lingard's  pamphlet. 

"  It  did  not  escape  me,  when  I  first  sate  down  to  write  the  ^  History 
of  England/  that  I  had  imposed  on  myself  a  toilsome  and  invidi^uf 
task.  I  foresaw  that  it  would  require  habits  of  patient  research,  %wl 
incessant  application ;  that  I  should  frequently  be  obliged  to  contradict 
the  statements  of  favourite  writers,  occasionally  perhaps  to  offend  th^ 
political  or  religious  partialities  of  my  readers ;  and  that  my  pretensioiii 
to  accuracy  would  provoke  others  to  seek  out  and  expose  those  casndl 
errors,  which  no  human  vigilance  can  totally  exclude  from  long  and 
laborious  compositions.  But  the  knowledge  of  these  inconvenienesii 
did  not  divert  me  from  my  purpose.  I  have  pursued  it  faithfdlly 
and  fearlessly  through  six  quarto  volumes,  and  have  brought  dovn 
the  history  ft'om  the  first  invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First. 

^^  As  the  work  issued  from  the  press,  it  gradually  attracted  notiise. 
By  some  writers  it  was  honoured  with  the  meed  of  their  apprebatiofi  * 
others  selected  certain  portions  for  the  subject  of  animadversion.  To 
these  I  made  no  reply,  intending  to  reserve  myself  till  the  completioii 
of  my  labours,  and  then,  in  a  general  answer,  to  admit  emendatiosi 
where  I  found  myself  in  error,  and  to  defend  my  former  statements, 
where  I  thought  them  captiously  or  wantonly  assailed.  If  I  now  re- 
cede from  that  resolution,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  late  article  in  the 
^  Edinburgh  Review.'  Its  writer,  having  previously  surveyed  the 
whole  work,  pounces  with  the  rapacity  of  the  vulture,  on  a  note  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  volume,  relating  to  an  event  unconneeted  injth 
English  history ;  and  encouraged  by  the  detection  of  certain  real  or 
imaginary  errors,  he  charges  me  with  carelessness,  and  fr^ud,  ^nd 
misrepresentation ;  and  pronounces  his  solemn  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment, that  the  book  ^  is  one  of  a  most  dangerous  description,  whieh 
will  impress  the  minds  of  its  readers  with  false  and  incorrect  notions 
of  the  history  of  their  country,  and  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
their  ancestors.  This  sample  of  enlightened  criticism  has  df&wn 
from  me  the  present  tract.  It  is  not  in  my  disposition  to  affoct  an 
apathy  which  I  do  not  feel,  or  to  sit  down  tamely  under  reproach 
which  I  do  not  deserve.  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  refute  this  sweeping 
accusation ;  I  owe  it  to  my  readers  to  show,  that  I  have  not  abased 
their  confidence." 

Dr.  Lingard  then  proceeds  to  the  subject  matter  of  accusation  and 
vindication.  He  states  that  his  note  on  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartho- 
lomew had  been  originally  reserved  for  a  place  among  the  notes  in  the 
appendix  to  the  fifth  volume  ;  but  that  it  did  not  appear  in  its  original 
shape,  the  overgrown  bulk  of  that  volume  having  compelled  him  Co 
reduce  it  to  one  half  of  its  original  size.  Minor,  though  corroborative 
circumstances,  were  omitted ;  many  of  the  particular  authorities  were 
suppressed ;  and  all  reasoning  on  either  side  of  the  question  was 
excluded.  Dr.  Lingard  had,  therefore,  briefly  requested  the  reader  of 
his  history  to  believe  that  his  opinion,  differing  as  it  did  from  that  of 
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i&any  former  writers,  ^  «m  aol;  AMnidl  till  iiElbar « ^dfl^tnt-fSTMal 
and  eomparisoQ  of  tkm  nuBt  mmllmilu  ^^Miiiiieiite  .<m  tfaui  •abjoet.'* 

This  latter  assertion  the  Edinburgh  renewer  thinks  proper  contemp* 
tuonsly  to  discredit.  And  the  reneirer  contends  thai  Dr.  Lfngard,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  IjAassacre,  has  exhibited  so  many  instances  of  etae'^ 
lessness  and  haste^  so  many  misconceptions  and  nusrepresentations,  to 
long  a  train  of  literary  delinquencies,  that  he  could  not  hare  read  with 
attention,  if  at  all,  the  works  to  which  he  had  appealed.  The 
reviewer,  moreover,  intimates  that  all  the  Doctor's  knowledge  on  the 
Subject  was  deriyed  from  Caveyrac'*'— -that  Caveyrac's  dissertation  had 
no  authority,  and  its  author  no  credit ;  but  that  through  the  mediam 
df  that  writer,  Dr.  Lingard  had  seen  and  <'  diligently  compared 
the  original  documents  on  this  subject.'^  Dr.  Lingard  first  exposes 
^  the  artful  manner  of  proof,''  and  in  the  onset  convicts  the  reviewer 
of  thrice  substituting  his  own  words  as  a  quotation  from  the  Doctor  ! 
In  exposing  '^  the  •original  and  authentic  documents  "  of  the  reviewer. 
Dr.  Lingard  shows  that  Masson's  life  of  Charles  IX.,  pompously 
referred  to  among  other  great  authorities,  consists  merely  of  six  loosely 
printed  pages,  ^  in  which  the  immense  number  of  fifteen  lines  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  St.  Bartholomew ; "  the  mere  heads  of  a  pro- 
jected history,  which  its  author  never  reprinted  in  his  collected  works ! 
Query,  whether  the  reviewer  ever  saw  MaMoa,  or  whether^  ^  Hke  a 
feather  in  a  peacock's  tail,"  Masson  was  mot  adopted  for  the  sake  and 
display  of  the  plumage  of  refereneel  Dr.  Lingard  then  notices  the 
quo  animp  evinced  in  the  singularity  of  the  reviewer  hopping  from 
the  prefatory  address  to  the  very  last  paragraph  of  the  memoir,  to 
comment  on  the  epithet  **  huguenot "  being  opplied  to  three  noto- 
riously Catholic  writers— «  mere  mistake  of  the  I)oetor's  amanueosfs, 
who  seeing  ^'  Huguenot"  in  the  margin  of  Dr.  laogard's  maansoript 
(a  private  mark  to  aid  his  memory)  erhmeously  copied  it  as  a  correctioa 
of  the  real  text  ^<  national."  Dr.  Lingard  mildly  admits  that  the 
reviewer  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  copyist's  error, 
:but  doubts  whether  the  merit  of  the  discovery  will  atone  for  the  unfair 
use  to  which  It  bas  been  applied.  As  a  set  off,  he  detects  similar  errors 
in  the  reviewer's  own  article,  but  disdains  to  turn  them  to  the  same 
misconstruction.t 

He  then  proceeds  to  defend  and  support  his  opinion  of  the  in^ro- 
'bability  of  the  plot  being  preconcerted,  which  he  chiefly  founds-—!,  on 
*the  friendship  of  the  king  for  Coligni,  the  leader  of  the  huguenots; 
2.  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  that  nobleman ;  3.  the  visit  of  tiie  loyal 
family  to  the  bed-side  of  the  wounded  man. 


■*wp 


*  **  The  reviewer  tells  as  '  Ihat  this  w<»k  had  Uttle  ooooeis  when  it  ii^  ap- 
peared, and  obtained  no  fayoarable  repntajtion  fiir  its  author/,  p.  95.  I  know  not 
whence  he  received  his  information;  but  the  clamour  which  it  raised  among  the 
infidel  party  in  France,  and  their  attempt  to  put  it  down,  bjr  fidsdy  repreeentiag  it  as 
an  apology  for  the  massacre,  axe  powerful  testimentes  la  its  £ayour.  ■  Hm  tmimmt 
lends  a  helping  hand  to  its  pppopents,  by  chacgin^  Cavmac  with  the  qmigsionqf  two 
words  (qu'autres,)  in  a  quotation  from  La  Popelimere :  I  desired  a  friend  to  copy  for 
me  the  whole  page  from  the  original,  aad  in  his  copy  the  very  "same  words  are  wanting." 
Vindication,  p.  12. 

t  "  Not  uncommon  even  in  the  writings  of  the  reviewer  himaellL  Thns  I  have 
shown  that  in  transcribing  my  woids  he  has  thrice  substitated  '  onguud'  .for 
'  authentic  -,'  and  thus  again  in  p.  123,  he  refers  to  La  Fopeliuidre,  ii.  67.  fat  the  mas- 
sacre of  Vassy,  though  in  realitv  it  is  my  reference  for  Had  massacre  of  FiatB,  which 
happened  ten  years  ttTterwards.'^— Ftmitcatwn,  p,  !!• 
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We  shiEtU  not  follow  him  into  all  the  detail  of  evidence  and  reasoning 
ou  these  points  ;  hut  they  certainly  form  a  very  strong  argument  in 
Dr.  Lingard's  favour.  He  next  defends  his  position,  that  there  is 
"  no  credible  authority  for  a  preconcerted  plot ;  '*  and  very  fully  dis- 
cusses the  objections  of  the  reviewer  to  the  testimony  of  Anjou  and 
Tavannes.  He  enters  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  council  before  the  massacre,  the  subsequent  maasacresi 
the  public  and  private  orders,  and  also  the  personal  character  of 
Charles. 

'  The  first  chapter  of  the  Vindication  fully  makes  good  Dr.  Lingard's 
position.  1.  That  the  charges  against  him  of  ignorance,  and  bad 
faith,  and  misrepresentation,  were  rashly  and  groundlessly  advanced ; 
and  goes  for  to  prove — 2.  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  preconcerted  plot 
is  unsupported  by  satisfactoiy  authority,  and  liable,  on  the  score  of 
probability,  to  the  most  formidable  objections;  3.  that  the  massacres 
in  the  provinces  were  confined  to  a  few  places,  and  originated 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  vindictive  passions  of  the  people. 

The  second  chapter  then  notices  other  imputed  misrepresentations 
of  French  history,  which  the  reviewer  had  charged  against  Dr.  Lin- 
gard.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  and  minutiae  of  this  contro- 
versy ;  we  can  only  state  our  opinion  that  Dr.  Lingard  is  wholly  and 
decidedly  victorious.  And  as  he  justly  says,  the  difference  between 
himself  and  the  reviewer  is  not  so  great  as  imagined,  or  (we  will  say) 
as  the  latter  was  desirous  of  representing  it.  They  both  agree  that 
the  attempt  on  Coligni  is  irreconcileable  with  the  co-existence  of  a  plan 
of  general  massacre,  and  that  the  latter  was  taken  up  afterwards,  ou 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  former ;  in  this  only  they  differ,  that  the 
reviewer  considers  the  massacre  as  the  revival  of  an  abandoned  plot ; 
Dr.  Lingard  as  the  effect  of  an  entirely  new  and  sudden  design.  We 
shall  not  cite  the  numerous  counter-detections,  in  which  Dr.  Lingard 
convicts  his  reviewer  of  suppressions  and  misrepresentations ;  of  bring- 
ing into  juxta-position  passages  which  lie  at  a  distance  l^m  each 
other  ;  of  converting  the  premises  into  the  conclusion,  and  the  conclu- 
sion into  the  premises.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  reviewer's 
assertions  were  not  entitled  to  credit,  and  that  Dr.  Lingard  is  innocent 
of  the  base  charges  of  intentional  falsehood. 

We  admiiHi,  and  cannot  too  highly  ]>raise,the  manly,  temperate,  and 
christian  spirit  of  Dr.  Lingard's  Vindication.  It  is  a  model  of  contro- 
versial style  and  reply.  The  dignity  and  moderate  spirit  in  which  Dr. 
Lingard  repels  the  coarse  language  and  accusations  of  his  antagonist, 
are  no  slight  collateral  assurances  of  his  sincerity,  and  that  truth  is  on 
his  side.     Dr.  Lingard  thus  mildly  but  spiritedly  closes  liis  defence: — 

"  As  far  as  regards  the  historical  question  in  dispute,  there  can;  I 
think,  remain  no  doubt,  that  the  opinion  which  I  adopted,  was  the  only 
one  probable  in  itself,  and  supported  by  real  authority.  If  this  be  so, 
I  am  satisfied :  the  cavils  of  the  reviewer,  with  his  vituperative  and 
vindictive  language,  may  be  given  to  the  winds. 

**  *  Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Poitare  ventis.'  ** 

The  last  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Todd  and  the  Quarterly  reviewer.  We  shall  not  now  trouble 
ourselves  with  these  minor  victims.  Dr.  Lingard  discusses  and  casti- 
gates them  in  as  thorough^and  genteelamode  as  he  visits  the  sins  of  their 
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Edinburgh  neighbours.-  The  Quarterly  reviewer  had  mentioaed',  nfith 
distinguished  praise, "  the  seicere  and  unrelentkig  vigilance  with  which 
Mr.Todd  has  hunted  Dr,  Lingard  through  his  many  mi8>*9tatemeiit» 
respecting  Archbishop  Cranmer;"  and  as  Dr.  ^'Ling^rd.  say»y  the 
Quarterly  is  not  content  with  paying;  this  compliment^ibiit  a9pire9  tP'  a 
share  in  the  honours  of  the  chace.  To  preserve  the  metaphor,;  w9;Xnay 
aay  that  the  doctor  has  completely  run  them  out  of  scent;  andihe-is 
far  too  old  a  controversial  fox  to  let  such  hacks  be  in  .at  his  , death. 
He  shows  that  he  has  "no  great  reason  to  fear  these,  literary  Nimrods  ;*' 
and  throws  off  the  Quarterly  reviewer.  ^^  The  reader  has  seen  liow 
easily  I  burst  the  gossamer  nets  q'f.  M^.vTodd,;  :the  toils  spread  by  bis 
brother  huntsman  a;re  fabricated  of  the.  same  light  and  flimsy  .ma- 
terials." .         ,  V       . ■ 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  thus  assaulted  Dr.  Lingard, 
little  anticipated  that  he  would  have  made  so  stout  and  snceessfol  a 
resistance.  The  brief  and  quiet  notice  he.  had  vouchsafed  to  afibrd  his 
old  enemies  in  the  prefaces  to  the  successive  volumes  of  his  histery, 
made  them  indulge  in   the  hope  and  belief  of.  impunity. 

Dr.  Lingard,  however,  has  vindicated  himself,  and  yet  avmded 
$11  irrelevant  matter  and  unnecessary  prolixity.  .  He.  eonclodes-^ 
^  on  most  of  .the  subjects,  I  migbt  with,  justice  have  said  more: -on 
Qone,  with  a  due . regard. to  my, own  character,  could  I  have  said 
le^s."  '  :         -■ 

.  We  do  not  envy  or  covet  the  feelings  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
when  he  reads  the  indignant  and  triumphant  pages  of  I^i  Lingard's 
Vindication. :  His  punishment  reminds  us  of  the  end  of  the  story  of 
Mordeicai— ^^  So  they  hanged  Haman  on  the  gallows  that  he  liad 
prepared  for  MordecaiP'  • 

We  regret  much  that  the  widely  circulated  pages  of  the  Edinburg:h 
Review  should  have  been  used  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  these  dis- 
honest and  vindictive  articles  on  Dr.  Lingard.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  .detection  of  their  spirit  or  falsehood  was  easy,-  when  the  writer  so 
plausibly  coloured  his  representations,  and  entrenched  them  behind 
such  a  parade  of  authorities.'  But  surely  two  articles  on  a  History  of 
England,  singling  out  for  their  sole  examination  and  animadversion, 
two  isolated  circumstances,  one  in  Saa>on  times,  the  other  of  French 
history,  ought  to  have  excited  a  suspicion^  that  all  was  not  rfght. 
Our  brethren  will  do  well  to  attend  to  the  following  advice  of  Dr. 
Lingard — 

"  Reviewers  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  expe- 
riment to  sport  with  the  public  credulity.  They  hold  office  durante 
bene  placito :  as*  long  as  they  fairly  exhibit  the  merits  and  deme- 
rits of  the  writers,  whom  they  call  before  their  tribunal,  they  may, be 
assured  of  support.  But  if  they  allow  prejudice  to  guide  their  pens, 
if  they  make  their  pages  subservient  to  private  antipathies  and  resent- 
ments ;  if,  under  the  pretence  of  diffusinginformation,  they  chiefly  iseek 
to  injure  the  character  of.  a  supposed  adversary;  they  violate  theflrst 
of  their  duties,  they  break  their  word  to  their  readers,  and  they  infal- 
libly forfeit,  as  they  deserve  to  forfeit,  the  confidence  of  the  public," 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  Conv€r8azioni9  or  weekly  evening  meetings  of  the  membersy 
commenced  for  the  season  on  Friday,  January  26th,  and  they  have 
continued  to  excite  great  interest  in  the  scientific  and  literary  circleiy 
and  to  be  most  numerously  frequented  :  the  assembly  of  Friday  last 
being  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  persons,  many  of  them  of  high' 
distinction.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  present,  it  being  the  first 
meeting  since  his  election  as  president. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Brande*s  opening  lectures,  he  has  so  well  illustrated 
the  good  that  may  arise  from  this  new  arrangement  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  use  his  words  : 

"  One  feature  of  our  constitution  seems  to  me  so  important  that  I 
cannot  overlook  it.  I  mean  the  weekly  meetings  of  our  members^, 
which  are  particularly  characterized  by  a  mutual  friendly  interchange 
of  information ;  and  at  which,  he  that  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any* 
new  discovery  to  impart,  any  new  views  to  disclose,  or  any  illustra- 
tions of  art  or  science  to  offer,  may  explain  and  illustrate  them  to  an 
audience  destitute  of  critical  severity,  free  from  all  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  rivalship,  unrestricted  by  useless  forms  and  obsolete  ceremonies, 
and  always,  as  experience  instructs  me  seriously  to  believe,  ready, 
able,  and  willing  to  assist  and  promote  the  views  of  those  who  come 
forward,  and  thankfully  to  receive  the  information  which  they  impart. 

*'  This  feature  of  our  Institution  seems  to  me  a  veiy  important  one, 
and  I  trust  that  the  expectations  of  its  benefits  and  advantages  which 
I  have  ventured  to  hold  out,  will  be  more  than  realized ;  and  that  that 
which  has  begun  so  auspiciously,  will  continue  to  thrive :  that  such 
intercourse  will  tend  to  remove  those  petty  jealousies  and  hurtful 
feelings  of  ill-will,  which  badly  regulated  minds  are  so  apt  to  feel 
when  they  witness  the  success  of  contemporaries  and  the  progress  of 
rivals ;  and,  in  short,  lead  to  one  general  independent  feehng, — ^that  of 
an  earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  science,  the  promotion  of  literature^ 
and  the  perfection  and  extension  of  the  arts." 

The  nature  of  these  meetings  may  not  be  perfectly  understood,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  as  well  to  premise  that  the  members  and  their 
friends  assemble  on  Friday  evenings,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  in  the 
library  of  the  Institution,  the  tables  being  covered  with  various  novel- 
ties or  curiosities  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
viting agreeable  discussion.  At  nine  o'clock,  they  adjourn  to  the  great 
lecture-room,  where  some  subject  of  novelty  or  mterest  is  famiharly 
treated,  the  discourse  being  limited  to  half  an  hour ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  the  company  return  to  the  conversation-room,  to  partake  of 
the  refreshments  of  tea  and  cofiee,  and  separate  about  eleven  o'clock* 

We  shall  briefly  state  the  subjects  hitherto  discussed  at  these  evening 
meetings  this  season : 

Friday^    January     2G. — Mr.   Faraday    illustrated    the    magnetic 
effects  produced  by  metals  when  in  motion.     In  the  library  were  ex- 
hibited a  new  ornamental  revolving  lump  by  Mr.  Bartholemew  :  Mr. 
Blackudder's    capillar}'    wick'd   lamp.      Specimens  of  dried  plants 
ared  by  the  Shakers  in  North  America.     Various  valuable  books 
nted    "by  the   Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Stanley  Smith,  the 
cultural  Society,  &c.  &c. 
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Friday^  February  2. — ^Mr.  Alcock>  on  the  application  of  the 
chlorides  or  chlorurets  of  lime  and  soda  as  disinfecting  agents.  In  the 
library,  Mr.  Sturgeon's  form  of  Arago's  ma^etic  experiment.  A 
specimen  of  the  deadly  vegetable  poison  with  which  the  natives  of  Assam 
anoint  their  arrows,  presented  hySir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  A  beautiful 
pen  and  ink  drawing,  by  Mr^  Train.  Spedmen-of  Mr.-  Robinson's 
YitruviuB  Britannicus.  First  editions  of  Bacon's  Essay^  Don  QiiixQte» 
&c.  &c. 

Friday y  February  9.— ^Mr.  Ainger,  on  the  construction  and  priiW: 
ciple  of  security  in  locks.  Mr.  Ainger  stated  that  the  common  Egyp^* 
tiau  lock,  supposed  to  have  been  in  use  4000  years,  according  to  Denon, 
is  upon  the  principle  of  security  re-discovered  by  Barron  and  Bramab. 
A  gentleman  in  the  room  mentioned  that  it  is  known  in  Cornwall  and 
the  Fara  Islands,  where  it  is  probable  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Phenicians.  In  the  library,  a  curious  fungus  covered  with  a  testnons 
coat  taken  from  a  birch  tree.  Chinese  razors.  Books  presented  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  Mr.  Petch.  A  fine  manuscript, 
of  Wickliffe's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  on  vellum,  &c.  &c. 

Friday 9  February  16. — ^Mr.  Brande  gave  a  most  interesting  view  of 
the  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oies  for  coining^.  In  the  Hbraiy 
were  exhibited  .a  rare  specimen  of  that  beautiful  bird  the  Meleagns 
Ocellata^  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  Dindan  OpUi^  A  fine  large  spe^ 
cimen  of  the  skull  of  the  Walrus.  First  editions  of  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  and  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  Liberata.  Books  presented  by 
Mr.  Matthias  and  Mr.  Rankin ;  with  the  new  publications  of  the  wtek. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

GRfeAT  progress  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  this  society 
the  formation  of  which  we  announced  in  the  course  of  last  summer.  The 
knuseum  is  now  open  to  the  members,  at  the  society's  house  in  Bnitou- 
street,  and  already  consists  of  a  numerous  and  well-arrang;ed  collectionof 
subjects  in  every  branch  of  zoology.  In  birds  and  insects  It  is  particukrly 
rich  :  the  typical  forms  of  almost  everv  group  in  these  classes,  as  well 
its  the  most  prominent  forms  in  the  other  departments  of  zoology,  will 
be  found  arranged  according  to  their  natural  affinities,  thus  exhibiting 
a  comprehensive  and  instructive  sketch  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
works  undertaken  by  the  society  in  the  Regent's  Park  are  also  rapidly 
advancing.  The  gardens  are  inclosed,  and  will  shortly  be  laid  out  in 
plantations,  walks,  ponds,  &c.  with  aviaries,  sheds,  and  inclosures,  for 
some  of  the  rarer  and  mo^e  interesting  animals.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  opened  to  the  members^  and  to  the  public  under  certun 
restrictions,  early  in  the  ensuing  summer.  A  general  meeting  of 
the  society  will  take  place  during,  the  first  week  in  March,,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  president,  m  the  place  of  the  late  lamented  Sir 
T.  Stamford  Raffles,  when  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  will  be  put  in 
nomination  for  that  office ;  a  choice  which  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  every  lover  of  science.  After  the  next  anniversary  day. 
of  the  society,  (39th  April,)  until  which  period  original  membera  will 
be  admitted,*  the  regular  evening  meetings  of  the  society  vill  com- 
mence, and  morning  lectures  willl)e  given  on  some  of  the  most  attractive 
branches  of  the  science. 
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Recipe  for  the  Composition  of  a  Tory  Histobt  of 
England. — The  following  will  be  found  a  most  useful  recipe  for 
a  good  modern  Tory  History, — Take  equal  quantities  of  Cla]:endoD»^ 
Brady,  and  Echard  ;  small  bits  of  Burnett  (which  require  great  6are 
in  picking  and  washing;)  some  dried  preserved  pieces  of  Sandersoot 
L' Estrange,  and  "Dugdale's  Troubles;"  bone  some  of  the  intempe- 
rate pieces  on  Freethinking ;  mince  all  the  truth  told  of  the  most 
fanatical  Puritans ;  carefully  pick  out  and  throw  away  every  piece  ot 
Neal ;  grate  into  it  all  the  stale  falsehoods  current  on  the  most  cde-^ 
brated  Papists  and  Non-Cons  ;  quarter,  cut  up,  and  stew  to  rags,  a 
few  old  Deists  and  Atheists  :  stir  it  all  well  together  one  way ;  strain 
the  contents  (after  it  has  stood  sometime)  througli  the  common-pSace, 
book  of  a  Laureat  Historiogfapher,  and  let  it  stew  a  few  months  over, 
the  fire  in  his  library :  season  it  with  a  few  newly  made  anti-radical 
drops.  Pour  it  off  for  use  early  the  next  season  :  label  it  with  sheets 
of  a  Quarterly  Review,  and  advertise  it.  It  will  be  immediately  taken 
in  puffs,  is  sure  to  sell,  and  will  please  the  appetite  of  tfie  most  diseas^ 
historical  Epicure.  This  recipe  has  been  universally  and  most'  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  the  most  fashionable  Historical  Confectioners  of 
the  present  day. — William  Kitchener,  M.D. 

Sagacity  of  Irish  Potatoes. — '*  Did  you  ever  hear  the  ould  fable  of  Jack 
Fiimane,  and  tbe  white  eyes?"  said. Sandy.  .  "To  be  sure,  I  didn't;  for  what 
should  I  r'  *'  Sit  aisy  then,  and  I'll  tell  you  it.  This  Mr.  John  Finnane,  yoa 
see,  was  a  kind  of  a  half-sir,  a  middleman,  that  used  to  be  great  long  ago,  let&g 
out  land  in  acres,  and  half-acres,  and  quarter-acres,  to  the  poor  people,  that  wouIcC 
may  be,  want  a  gival  (armful)  of  the  praties,  coming  on  the  idle  season ;  and  %  hard 
and  a  bitter  landlord  he  was,  to  the  poor  fellows  that  wouldn't  have  the  Tent  agen  the 
gale  day ;  and  good  care  he  took,  I'll  be  bound,  that  not  a  single  connopp  (potatoe) 
ever  left  the  airth  antil  every  camack  (penny  token)  was  paid,  dead  gale  and  w» 
Signs  on,  it  often  chanced,  as  most  like  it  was,  that  the  poor  tenants  not  halving  the 
defference  o'  the  lint,  used  to  go  into  the  pratie  fields  at  night,  pulling  up  the  stidki^ 
and  filling  their  little  Jack  Daws  (John  Doe,  a  small  bag)  with  what  God  sent  up  -with' 
the  roots,  which  being  made  known  to  John  Finnane,  you  see,  he  sat  up  of  a  night,  to 
know  would  he  catch  any  of  the  plunderers  at  their  doings,  which  they  having  notice 
of,  didn't  come — as  why  should  they?  heing  marked  for  the  quarter  sesBions,  wzely. 
Weil!  'twas  coming  on  midnight,  and  IVIr,  Finnane  being,  as  it  were,  tired. witn 
himself,  sat  down  on  a  ridge  of  the  praties,  with  his  feet  in  the  furrow,  and  he  very 
sleepy,  it  being  Jerry  Graham's  quarter.  'Tis  aisily  known,  he  opened  his  eyes  wid(e 
enough,  whin  he  heard — ^\iv'hat  do  you  think  ?  only  Jerry's  white-eyes  talking  to  one 
another,  in  the  ground  under  him !  He  stooped  his  head  down,  and  began  to  hearken." 
"  Will  you  grow  any  more ? "  says  a  little  pratie  to  a  big  one.  "  No,  a  gra  gal" 
gays  the  big  pratie  :  "  it's  big  enough  I  am  already."  **  Well,  then,"  says  toe  other, 
**  move  out  o'tlie  way  with  you  a  piece,  and  let  us  grow  for  Jerry  Graham  and  the 
cratuTs."  * '  I'd  be  happy  to  oblige  you  then,"  says  the  big  pratie  ;  "  but  sure  it's 
well  you  know  none  of  us  can  stir  from  our  places  an  inch,  antil  John  Finnane  gets  his 
TiHt,*' — Holland-tide  ;  or  Muiister  Popular  Tales,  .  . 

College  Wit. — At  b.  viva-voce  examination  in  St.  Luk&'s,  I  recollect  Mr.  Ashbridge, 
who  was  somewhat  given  to  punning  and  other  facetises,  attacking  Lynam  (now 
•  preacher  at  the  Magdalene)  with,  "  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  L.,  who  was  king  of  Israel 
when  Jonas  was  in  the  whale's  belly ?'^  "The  Prince  of  Wales,"  said  Lynam; 
which  being  delivered  instanter,  disconcerted  the  examiner,  and  gave  to  the  former  i 
character  for  repartee  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  latter. — Alma  Mater;  or  Setm 
Years  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
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Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal  Boufflers. — I  went  back  to  the  siege  of  lisle  ; 
but  what  a  change !  The  marshal  had  taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to  drive  the 
besiegers  from  the  first  covered  way,  of  which  I  had  left  them  in  possession.  After 
regaining  it,  as  well  as  the  other  posts  that  had  been  abandoned,  I  wrote  as  foUowing 
to  the  brave  Boufflers :  **  The  French  army,  M.  Le  Marechal,  has  retired  towards 
Toumay,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  Namur,  and  the  princes  to  their  courts*  Spare 
yourself  and  your  brave  garrison,  I  will  again  sign  whatever  you  please."  His  answer 
was  :  **  There  is  yet  no  occasion  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Permit  me  to  defend  myself  as 
long  as  I  can.  I  have  still  enough  left  to  do  to  reader  myself  more  worthy  of  the 
esteem  of  the  man  whom  I  respect  above  all  others."'  I  gave  orders  for  the  assault  of 
the  second  covered  way.  The  king  of  France  apparently  anticipated  this,  for  he  wrote 
to  the  marshal  to  surrender.  Notwithstanding  his  repugnance  to  such  a  step,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  obeying,  when>  in  a  note  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  subjoined 
to  the  king's  letter,  he  read  :  **  I  know  from  a  certain  quarter  tliat  they  want  to  make 
you  a  prisoner  of  war.''  1  know  not  where  he  picked  up  this  informatiioa;  but  that 
prince,  respectable  as  he  was  in  peace,  could  neither  say  nor  d,o  any  but  foolish  things 
in  war.  This  note,  however,  produced  some  impression  for  a  moment.  Generals, 
soldiers,  and  all,  swore  rather  to  perish  in  the  breach.  Boufflers  wept  for  joy,  as  I 
have  been  told ;  and  when  on  the  point  of  embracing  this  .aHerxttidve,  he  recG^ected 
my  note,  which  got  the  better  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's ;  and  .after  the  trenches  had 
been  opened  four  months  before  the  ci^  and  citadel,  he'  sent  me  on  the  18th  of  De^ 
cember  all  the  articles  which  he  wished  me  to  sign,  which  I  did  without  any  restric- 
tion. I  went  vei7  soon  with  the  prince  of  Orange  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  in  truth  to 
do  homage  to  his  aiferit.  I  cordially  embraced  him,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
supper ;  ''  on  condition,"  said  T,  **  that  it  be  that  of  a  famished  catadel,  to  see  what 
you  may  eat  without  an  express  order  from  the  king."  Roasted  horse  fl^esh  was  set 
before  us ;  the  epicures  in  my  suite  were  far  from  reliving  the  j<ike,  but  were  quickly 
consoled  by  the  arrival  of  provisions  from  the  city,  on  which  we  made  an  ezceUeBt  re- 
past.— Memoirs  of  Prince  Engent  (f  Savoy — Aut^iography, 

A  CURIOUS  Species  or  Mud-ffsh. — The  river  appears  to  abound  with  fish,  parti- 
cularly with  mullet ;  and  porpoises  were  observed  as  high  as  the  first  falls,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  A  curious  species  of  mud-fish  (ckinmecUs,  sp.  Cuvier)  was 
noticed,  of  amphibious  nature,  and  something  similar  to  what  we  have  frequently 
before  seen ;  these  were,  however,  much  larger,  being  about  nine  inches  long.  At 
low  water,  the  mud-banks  near  the  cascade,  that  were  exposed  by  the  faSHng  tide, 
were  covered  with  these  fish,  sporting  about,  and  running  fit  each  other  with  open 
mouths ;  but  as  we  approached,  they  so  instantaneously  buned  themselves  in  the  soft 
mud,  that  their  disappearance  seemed  the  effect  of  magic  :  upon  our  retiring  and 
attentively  watching  the  spot,  these  curious  animals  would  re-appear  as  suddenly  as 
tliey  had  before  vanished.  We  fired  at  several,  but  so  sudden  were  their  motions, 
that  they  generally  escaped ;  two  or  three  only  were  procured,  which  appeared  from 
their  lying  on  the  mud  in  an  inactive  state  to  have  been  asleep;  they  are  furnished  with 
very  strong  pectoral  and  ventral -fins,  with  which  and  with  the  anal  fin,  when  required, 
they  make  a  hole,  into  which  they  drop.  When. sporting  on  the  mud,  the  pectoral  ^ns 
are  used  like  legs,  upon  which  they  move  very  quickly  ;  hut  nothing  can  exceed  the 
instantaneous  movement  by  which  they  disappear.  Those  that  were  shot  were  taken 
on  board,  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  they  had  become  so 
putrified  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  preservation. — King's  Australia, 

A  Scene  at  College. — In  this  vacation  my  finances  running  rather  low,  I  num- 
bered myself  with  those  pupils  ;  and  that  I  might  the  more  conveniently  receive  them, 
was  desirous  of  getting  into  more  commodious  and  spacious  apartments.  I  therefore 
applied  for  the  empty  rooms  of  a  fellow-coinmoner.  llie  Deputy  poctor,  Mr.  Evans, 
at  once  gave  me  leave  to  enter  them,  but  the  bed-maker,  who  had  the  key  thereof,  re- 
solutely resisted  the  application,  saying  she  had  received  strict  orders  from  her  absent 
master  to  give  up  the  keys  to  no  one.  This  being  a  very  common  practice,  and  the 
woman  exceedingly  abusive,  not  only  to  myself ,  but  ako  to  a  friend  who  accompanied 
me  ta  hor  JM>use,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  her  before  the  authorities.  To  the  bishop  I 
therefore  applied,  by  a  note  sent  by  Jem  Saunders,  the  coal  porter,  whowasoccasionaUy 
mv  deputy  gyp,  as  honest  a  John>Bullish  lump  of  simplicity  as  you  would  meet 
with  in  a  d^y's  journey.  The  bishop  sends  Jem  Saunders  forthwith  for  the  culprit, 
Mary  Baxter,  who  declined  waiting  upon  his  lordship,  rather  unceremoniously  requir- 
ing a  regidar  footman  to  serve  the  summons  upon  her.  The  bishop  sends  the  said  foot- 
man, and  requests  the  attendance  of  aUthe  parties  interested  in  Uie  trial  about  to  com- 
mence.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  spacious  council-room  of  the  lodge,  which  is  furnished 
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througboat  in  the  moit  ancient  style,  and  adorned  with  portraits  of  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  a  number  of  other  illustrious  men,  educated  at  the  college,  as  also  of  a  posie  o^ 
kings  and  queens,  its  benefactors,  sat  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  master  of 
tlie  college*  His  lordship  was  supported  on  the  right  by  Mr*  Hastier,  a  doctor  of  the 
coUege^  and  a  friend  of  the  defendants ;  my  friend  and  myself  were  honoured  with  leatt 
in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  and  the  bed-maker  and  the  several  witnesses  were  etatkmed 
on  the  left.  Things  being  brought  to  this  pass,  the  bishop,  with  a  dignity  quite  easj 
upon  him,  opened  the  busmess  with,  "  Mary  Baxter,  I  have  received  from  toe*  gentle- 
man opposite  a  most  serious  complaint  against  you,  but  not  wishing  to  dismiss  you  from. 
the  college  without  an  impartial  hearing  of  the  whole  transaction,  it  being  possibla  that 
mistakes  may  have  arisen,  I  have  summoned  you  to  appear  before  me.  The  charse 
egainst  you  is,  that  although  this  gentleman  had  the  tutor's  leave  to  go  into  oertau 
^ooms,  yet  you  not  only  refused  to  deliver  up  the  key,  but  aggravated  that  part  of  your 
conduct  by  calling  both  of  these  gentlemen  by  various  nick -names,  such  as  flat-caps^ 
trencher-men,  and  I  know  not  besides.  What  have  you  to  offer  in  defence  V 
■ — ***l  swear  it^s  fidse,  my  lord,"  blubbered  Mary  Baxter.  **  O  you  shameless  wo- 
man! **  resumed  the  bishop  ;  **  doyou  wish  to  make  me  believe  two  gentlemen  of  t^ 
college  would  descend  to  snch  meanness  as  to  felsely  accuse  a  ^ooman  1  What  evidence 
iiave  vou  to  give,  Saunders? " — **  Please  you,  sir,  my  lord,  howsmiver,"  said  Jem,  **  she 
^vouldn't  give  up  the  key.  She  called  the  gemmen,  sir,  my  lord,  howsmifec,  aU  the 
■most  sbockingest  names  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to."  "  Vou  know,  Jem  Sannders, 
■you  tell  stories ;  you  know  you  do,"  retorted  the  lady,  still  sobbing.  "  Peaoe,  woman," 
roared  the  master;  "  go  on,  Saunders."  **  That  here  bad,  good-for-nothing  woman, 
for  to  say  as  I  could  tell  a  lie,  saving  your  grace,  your  worship,  my  lord,  howsmiver  I 
scorn  it,  in  the  teeth  o'  her,"  quoth  James.  "  Yes,  yes,  my  good  fellow,  yon're  an 
•iionest  man,  and  she,  I  fear,  is  abad  woman ;  but  go  on."  "  Yes,  sir,  my  lera,  faows- 
vniver,  she's  a  bad  woman,  sure  enough ;  used  foiil,  most  indecentish  woros,  sich  as  the 
■like  o'  we  ougbt  never  to  say  to  the  gemmen."  **  What  did  she  say,  man  1 "  "  She 
said,  my  lord,  they  was  flat-caps,  and  she  called  'em  trencher-men  in  the  streets,  be- 
-ibre  that  here  man,  and  that  here  woman."  A  baker,  the  man  pointed  at  by  Saunders, 
was  then  examined,  as  likewise  a  bed- maker,  who,  corroborating  the  evidence  already 
-adduced,  the  bishop  again  addressed  Mary  Baxter,  commenting  upon  the  enormi^  of 
her  sins,  she  all  the  while  protesting,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  her  innocence,  and  the  guilt 
•of  the  gownsmen,  Jem  Saunders,  and  everybody  else.  Sentence  of  expuLnon  was 
passed,  leaving  at  my  discretion  the  commutation  to  an  humble  apology.  Mr.  Hustler 
now  put  in  his  oar  in  her  favour^  and  the  thing  was  speedily,  satisfactorily,  and  hu- 
manely adjusted ;  but  the  bishop,  now  recollecting  her  refusal  to  attend  upon  the  first 
summons,  again  drew  himself  up,  and  commenced  a  fresh  examination.  "  But,  Maiy 
Baxter,  one  thing  I  had  forgotten.  How  was  it  you  did  not  obey  the  orders  I  sent  you 
by  the  man  Saunders  ? "  **  I  did,  my.  lord,  as  soon  as  I  could,"  was  the  reply. 
"  What  say  you,  Saunders  1 "  "I  say,  sir,  my  lord,  howsmiver,  that  I  went  up  to 
her  when  she  were  standing  on  the  hall  steps.  Says  I  to  her,  *  Mary  Baxter,  how  do 
you  do  1 '  Says  I,  sir,  my  lord,  howsmiver.  Says  she, '  Jem  Saunders,  how  are  von  V 
Says  I,  *  the  bishop  wants  for  to  see  you,  Mary  Baxter/  Says  she,  sir,  my  lord,  hows- 
miver; says  she— says  she — saving  your  lordship — says  she "    "  Well,  sir»  and 

what  said  she  1 "  "  Says  she,  sir,  my  lord,  howsmiver,  says  she, '  the  biihop  may  be 
d— d.' "  "  Woman,  dare  you  presume  thus  to  speak  of  the  master  of  the  college  H 
Know  you  not  I  can  take  your  bread  from  you  1  Such  monstrous  insolence,  rach  un- 
paralleled, such  unheard-of  audacity,  must  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity !  Gen- 
tlemen, I  won't  detain  yotr  any  longer."  We  left  the  kind-hearted  old  prelate  in  a 
great  passion,  certainly,  but  great  as  was  his  wrath,  he  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
"injure  the  woman ;  and  from  her  trudging  her  usual  rounds  the  next  day,  we  saw  he 
•also  had  told  her  to  **  go  and  sin  no  more." — Alma  Mater;  or  Seven  Yeart  at  the  Uni' 
-vergity  of  Cambridge, 

Novel  Discovery  by  Captain  King. — ^Three  days  after  we  left  the  port,  a 
•discovery  was  made  of  another  addition  to  the  number  of  the  crew.  Upon  opening  the 
bold,  which  had  been  locked  ever  since  the  day  before  we  sailed,  a  young  girl,  not  moie 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  found  concealed  among  the  casks,  where  she  had 
secreted  herself  in  order  to  accompany  the  boatswain  to  sea :  upon  being  brought  on 
deck,  she  was  in  a  most  pitiable  plight,  for  her  dress  and  appearance  were  so  filthy, 
from  four  days'  close  confinement  in  a  dark  hold,  and  from  having  been  dreadfully 
sea-sick  the  whole  time,  that  her  acquaintances,  of  which  she  hiul  many  on  board, 
x:ould  scarcely  recognise  her.  Upon  being  interrogated,  she  declared  she  had,  unknown 
to  all  on  boiuxL,  concealed  herself  in  the  hold  the.  day  before  the  vessel  sailed ',  wad 


^at  her  swain  knew  nothing  of  the  atep  4lie:had  ttkmu  .i^it  mam  Q^  imioiyvwiieBO 
to  return  to  pat  her  on  ihore,  and na  tbaaaai  conasnted ^ afafuttt.hiaxlMMML.wiUi herft 
she  was  allowed  to  fenuan ;  hut  in  a  Tery.  aheit  tine  ^ieaitUy-iep0nti)4  of  her  inpiMr 
dence,  and  would  gladly  have  heen  re-hmded,  had  it  been  po9mk^krr--JCi^*s  Anting   : 

CoMMERci  AT  THE  Battlb  OF  Hersan.— ThiB  yOoz^  piAu»  isf 'the''  Ikme  at  Xht^-' 
raiae  was  inexpressibly  brave.    On  this  occasion  he  heawbd  Ihe  Tolunteenl    Qbititi^^ 
iDg  diat  a  comet  of  his  regiment  had  lost  hiscoloora  in  tile  ddnnidhprevibns  t6  th^- 
general  engagement,  hQ  requested  permission  of  the.dukeof  Loifraine  to  take  motib^ 
Arom  the  enemy.    The  dnke  yielded' to  hiii  eiiitreaiiei;  -  Cominerd  j^ody^t^tw^SA 
ensign  carryiii|  a  small  'Standard  at  the  end  of  a  jaTeHn^.  ran  up  to  him^  utd "wfat^ 
▼ery  near,  fired  his  pistol  at  hiin.    Having  misled  his  aim,  ho  threw  away  his  puM- 
and  4rew  his  sword.    The  Ttnk  seized  tms  '6p|K>Ttuvty  tb  plunge  the  javalin  intoliiB 
side,  and  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  draw  it  6nt  again,  die  princ6  sisned  the  weamm 
with  his  left  hand,,  and  with  his  right  cleft  the  Turkish  officer's  head.    He  .then  pnued' 
out  the  javelm,'  carried  the  standaird,  stained  with  his  blood,  to  the  dnke'of  Lorraine^ 
and  sent  for  his  comet,  whom  he  thus  addressed :    "  There,  sir,  is  a  #taiidatd  whiclf  * 
I  intrust  you  With ;  it  has  cost  me  rather  dear,  and  you  will  db  me  the  filvour  to  Ukf 
better  care  of  it  than  of  that  which  you  suffered  to  be  taken  from  you/^    This  siogultir  - 
reprimand  was  almost  as  much  admired  as  the  action  itself.    Commerei  rteovertd  tiiP' 
his  wound  ;  and  the  emperor,  liOopold  the  First,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cir<»' 
cumstlmces  of  this  achieveuMsnt,  wished  to  see  the  Turkish  standard.    It  wai  of  red 
taffeta,  with  a  crescent  emhrmdered  with  gold  in  the  middle.    The  monarch  brdei^ 
it  to  be  preserved  in  a  diurch,  and  the  empress  with  her  own  hands  made  another  pair* 
of  colours,  ^nd  sent  it  to  tim  prince,  in  the  place  of  that  which  faia  compan/  had  lost^e-^ 
Menunrs  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savtnf,  Note  to* — Aiitobiographyf, 


AC60imT  OF  PUBLIC 

r.1 — Librariet  in  England, 

The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  contains,  about  200,000  volumes.  It  wa»r 
founded-  in  1755 ;  and  in  1757  King  George  transferred  to  it  the  Kcmd  library 
collected  by  his  predeeessovs,  from  Henry  VIU.  consisting  of  9,000  printed  books,  and\ 
about  !^,000  maauscripts.  In  176!iS  the  late  King  purchased  for  it  a  coUectiim  of> 
pamphlets,  pubhshed  from  1564  to  1660,  consisting  of  39,000  articles,  contaiasd^m : 
2,000  volumes.  His  present  Mi^esty  has  recently  added  to  this  collection  the .  Royal; 
Libnuy,  begun  by  George  HI,  soon  after  bis  accession,  including  the  purchase  in  1769^; 
of  the  Library  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  British  Consul  at  Venice,  for  the  vim  ol  lOfOpO^ 
From  that  time  it  has  increased  by  the  expenditure  of  about  f  ,000t.  per  annum,  §xdii-^ 
sive  of  the  many  presents  of  books-  to  the  king }  and  amounting^  when  added  to  ther 
Library  of  the  Museum^,  to  65,000  volumes. 

'  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Library  contains  about  90;000 ;  the  severaT. 
departments  are  very  complete,  and  the  coUectioa  is  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  No' 
pains  have  been  spared  in  the  selection  and  arrangement.  Tba  books^  are  ^sposediia 
thirty  alcoves  finished  with  carved  oak,  and  ranged  along  the  sides  oif  tbe  haU,  ynx3k^ 
a  bust  in  front  of  each.  This  invaluablo  collection;  embracing  the  science  and 
literature  of  every  country  and  of  every  age,  is  accessibly  to  all.  the  students,  gradnatfa. 
as  well  as  under  graduates.- 

■  The  University  Library,  Cambridge,  contains  about  two  hundred  thousand  ToInmfle»« 
and  is  constantly  receiving  accessions,  consisting  of  new  works  of  merit,  and  moat  off 
the  periodicals  of  the. day. 

Bodleian  Library^  Oxford..   This  Library  is  one  of  the  rioheat  and  9ne  of  the  iiiOf#- 
valuabie  collections  in  Europe..   It  was  foudded  by^  Thomas  Bodley». arobaatt^dor  to 
many  European*  courts  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli^beth..    It  contains  400^000  VfAf$fi4f 
books,  and  between  25,000  and  50,000  manuscripts..   No  books  are  aUowvMtoJbe , 
taken  out,,  but  every  facility  is  afforded  to  those  who  wish  to  recur  tq  tbam*  ■'  Tho 
present  income  of  the  institution  is  about  3,0001..  sterHng ;  and  iireoeives,  heMp#,  a 
copy  of  every  work  printed  in  Great  Britain*    It  lately,  purchased  at  Venice^  a  ooUec-  - 
tion  of  valuable  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  manuscripts,  amounting  incumber  to  S,040, 
the  ^ost  of  which,  with  the  expense  of  transportation,  Tirill  exceed  6,600l»  8teriiDg.> 
John  Uri,  a  Hungarian,  was  employed  for  more  than  25  yeara  in  preparing  its  catalogue.^ 

II. — Scotland* 

The  Library  of  the  University  .of  Edinburgh  consists  of  about  50,000  printed  volumes,, 
and  a  few  manuscripts,    i'he  Advocate's  libcaiy  in  Edinburgh  consiste  of  aboui^. 
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80,000  printed  wofkBi  and  1,000  ▼olmnes  in  numnscript.    Its  inott  copioss  mibjecls 
are  the  nutionsl  hintory,  Gre>ek  and  Roman  antiquiti^g,  and  jmiapiudence  in  general. 

The  Umvenity  Library,  Glasgow,  contains  aboot  90,000  vobunes,  besides  which  is 
the  library  of  the  Iste  Dr.  William  Hunter,  containing  a  choice  collection  of  Greek  and 
X^atin  books;  many  of  which  are  of  the  earliest  editions. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  contains  about  36,000 ;  and  in  the 
King's  College  at  Aberdeen  are  14,000. 

in^Ireland. 

The  Libranr  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  contains  about  50,000  classed  books ;  besides 
aJiiOQt  eleven  hundred  valuable  maouscripta  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persic,  Greek,  Latin, 
Irish,  and  English. 

IV.— Htwia. 

The  Library  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh  contains  60,000 
volumes. 

The  public  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  some  time  ago  exceeded 
40,000  volumes,  was  founded  vrith  2,500  taken  by  Peter  at  the  siese  of  Mittao.  It 
contains  numerous  diplematic  papers  of  the  reign  of  that  Prince,  and  the  most  ezte«» 
sive  collection  of  Chmese  works  m  Europe,  amounting  to  2,800  different  treatises,  of 
which  there  is  an  exact  catalogue ;  some  Japanese  manuscripts ;  and  several  of  the 
Mongols  and  Thibet. 

v.— Sttjsdsn. 

The  Royal  library  at  Stockholm  contains  upwards  of  f  5,000  printed  books,  «Bd 
5,000  inanuscripts. 

.  The  Library  of  the  Uipversibr  at  Upsal  is  stated  to  comprise  50,000  books. 

Vl. — LUnrarie$  in  Germany. 
(From  the  Ephemeridet  of  Weimar,") 

Vienna  has  eight  public  libraries,  of  which  three  only  contain  more  than  438,000 
Tolumes ;  viz.  the  Imperial  library,  twenty  years  ago,  t:ontsined  500,000  printed  books, 
exclusive  of  70,000  tracts  and  dissertations,  and  15,000  manuscripts;  the  University 
library,  108,000  volumes ;  and  the  Theresianum,  50,000.  The  number  contained  in 
the  othier  five  is  hot  exactly  known. 

llie  Royal  Library  at  Munich  possesses  400,000  Tolumes  ;  the  libraiy  at  GdltiDgett 
fone  of  the  most  select)  presents  280,000  volumes,  110,000  tracts  and  aoodemiad 
dissertations,  and  5,000  manuscripts ;  Dresden,  250,000  printed  books,  10CM)00  dis- 
sertations, and  5,000  manuscripts ;  Wolfenbuttel,  109,000  printed  books,  ehtsAy 
ancient,  40,000  dissertations,  and  4,000  manuscripts ;  Stuttgard,  170,000  voloiBes,  aad 
12,000  Bibles ;  Berlin  has  seven  public  libraries,  of  which  the  Royal  Library  cootaina 
160,000  volumes,  and  that  of  the  Academy,  50,000;  Prague,  110,000  vokunes; 
Gratz,  105.000  volumes;  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  100,000  volumes;  Hamborgfa, 
100,000  volumes;  Breslau,  100,000  volumes;  Wehnar,  95,000;  Memts^  90^000; 
Darmstadt,  85,000;  Cassel,  60,000;  Gotha,  60,000;  Marbouxg,  55,000;  MeU,  in 
Austria,  55,000 ;  Heidelberg,  50,000;  Wemingerode,  50,000;  Newbnrg,  in  Anstria, 
95,000 :  Kremsmunster,  25,000 ;  Augsburff,  24,000 ;  Meiningen,  24,000 ;  Mow 
Strelitz,  22.000;  Saltsbourg^  20,000;  Magdeburgh,  20,000;  HaUe,  20,000;  Laid- 
shut,  20,000. 

I'hus  it  appears  that  thirty  cities  in  Germany  possess,  in  their  public  libraries,  gioatljf 
beyond  three  millions,  either  of  works  or  printed  volumes,  without  taking  into  tftfimirt 
the  academical  disseitations^  detached  memoirs,  pamphlets,  or  the  manuscripti*  II 
is  to  be  observed,  Kkewise,  that  these  numbers  are  taken  at  the  very  lowest  ostiMile* 

yU.— Poland. 

The  king's  library  at  Warsaw  contains  about  25,000  volumes,  most  of  which  aio 
modem.  The  university  of  Cracow  has  a  library,  in  which  are  4000  manuscripts. 
A  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  books  called  the  Library  of  the  Repute,  or 
Zaluski  Library,  was  formed  and  devoted  to  the  public  by  two  brothers  of  that  namo 
in  1745:  but  no  funds  were  appropriated,  either  for  ite  enlargement  or  aoitablo 
preservation.  Originally,  it  consisted  of  500.000  volusses,  comprising  52,000  dupli- 
cates ;  from  the  sale  of  the  duplicates,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the  collsctioA 
was  supposed,  in  1791,  not  to  exceed  200,000  volumes,  while  ite  value  was  not 
proportioned  to  its  size.  Having  suffered  many  depredations,  it  was  at  length  seat  by 
General  Suwarrow  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1795,  where  it  was  deposited  in  three  ologaat 
apartmetits,  and  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  1812. 

\lll,— ^Libraries  in  France. 

[From  Recherches  $ur  Us  BibUothemtes  awiennes  et  modemet,  par  M.  Petit  Radel.1 

In  Paris  there  are  five  public  libraries,  besides  almost  forty  special  ones.    The 

Royal  library  contains  about  450,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  besides  nearlyjui 

etjual  number  of  tracts  collected  into  volumes,  and  about  80,000  manuscripts.    The 
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Library  of  the  Arsenal,  about  150,000  volumes^  and  5,000  manuscripti ;  the  Library 
of  St.  Genevieve,  about  110,000  volumes,  and  9,000  manuficriptv ;.  the  Magazine 
Library,  about  9S,000  volumes,  and  3,137  manuscripts ;  and  the  City  Library,  about 
20,000  volumes. 

-  In  the  Provinces,  the  most  considerable  are  those  of  Lyons,  106,900 ;  Bonrdeaax, 
105,000;  Aix,  .72,670;  Besancoa,  ^3,000;  Tovlouse,  (two)  50,000;  Grenoble, 
42,000;  Tours,  30,000;  Meu,  31,000;  Arras,  34,000 ;  Le  Mans,  41,000;  Colmar, 
30,000;  Versailles,  40,000;  Amiens,  40,000. 

^e  total  number  of  these  libraries  in  France  alhoantJi  to  273;  of  above  SO,  the 
(piantity  of  volumes  they  contain. is  not  known*  Fjrom  the  data,  givea,  in  tfai^work, 
it  appears  that  the  general  total  of  those  which  are  known  amounts  to  3,345^87 
voluihes ;  of  which  there  are  1,125,347  in  Paris  alone. 

IX. — Dtntnark,  

Tlie  Royal  Library  at  Copeohagtii  is  computed  to  eontain  between  3  aftd  400,000 
lurinted  booksj  and  many  volumes  of  dianuscripti.  At  the  sale  of  the  fine  UblsaiV  of 
VOuntOtto  Tnot,  amounting  to  116t395vokime»,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  ;iu^uflonpt9 
and  incunaHmta,  the.  Royal  Library  obtained  an  accession  of  50,000  volumes  ;  and  the 
count,  by  his  will,  had  bequeathed  to  it  4,154  manuscripts^  with  his  valuable  colfectioik 
of  6,159  works  that  had  been  printed  beibre  tiiie  year  1530.  In  1799  the  btifuA 
govemiiaent  bought  up  the  library  of  Luxdorf,  rich  in  classical  works,  and  in  manu- 
scripts, and  it  was  annexed  to  the  Royal  Library.  It  afterwards  received  valuable 
acquisitions  at  the  sale  of  the  libraries  of  Qeder,  Hohnskiold,  Rottboll,  Ancheri 
and  otheis,  in  1789,  90,  91,  93,  94,  and  98.  In  1796  an  accession  Iwas  made 
of  the  immense  library  of  Suhm,  the  historian.  He  bad  collected  in  the  coufse  of 
fifty  years,  100,000  volumes,  which  he  left  to  the  disposition  of  thepubUc.  A  littl« 
bef(»e  his  death  he  presented  them  to  the  Royal  Library. 

X. — Switterland^ 

The  public  library  at  Zurich  contains  25,000  volumes,  and  some  curious  maQLUscripts* 

XI. — SpaiHm 

The  Royal  Librsry  at  Madrid,  founded  by  Philip  V.  m  1712,  jand  enlarged,  by  the 
succeeding  monarchs,  now  consists  of  more  than  200,000  volumes,  besides  a  great 
number  of  valuable  Arabic  manuscripts.  The  library  is  open  to  the  public,  at  suited 
iioufs,  every  day  in  the  week. — ^The  library  of  San  Isidro,  containing  60,000  volumes, 
is  open  to  the  public  every  day  except  holydays.  The  library  of  San  Fernando 
is  open  to  the  puUic  three  days  in  a  week. 

The  library  of  the  Escurial  is  computed  to  contain  about  130,000  jprinted  vohunes, 
and  4,300  manuscripts ;  of  these  letter  567  are  Greek,  67  Hebrew,  and  1800  Arabic. 

XII.— Italy. 

l^e  Vatican  Library  at  Rome  was  founded  by  Nicholas  IV.  who  Was  elected  lo 
the  papal  chair  in  1487.  He  supplied  it  with  many  manuscripts  from  Greece.  Sixtut 
V.  spared  no  pains  on  its  embellishment;  nor  was^  it  neglected  1)y  any  of  the  Popea 
down  to  Pius  VI.  Some  of  its  most  valuable  acquisitions  came  from  the  collecuon 
of  Elector  PaleBtine>  wluoh  was  taken  in  1062  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  presented 
them  to  Urban  VIII.  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  also  had  collected  1900  maniiacript»» 
which,  on  her  decease,  descended  to  ike  chief  of  the  Ottoboni  family,  afterwards 
Vixpe  AleJiander  VIII,  who  deposited  them  in  the  Vatican.  The  exact  number  of 
books  found  here  is  not  known,  as  there  is  no  printed  catalogue  of  the  library:  it  is 
generally  estimated  that  thore  are  400,000  printed  volumes,  and  50,000  manuscripts; 
among  tne  kitter  are  some  of  great  antiquity.  The  libruy  is  contained  in  a^lery 
214  feet  long,  and  48  broad,  and  in  other  apartments,  superbly  decorated  by  the 
hands  of  eminent  painters.  This  library  is  divided  into  three  portions;  one  is  public, 
whither  aU  men  resort  on  two  days  of  the  week :  another  of  more  difficult  access ; 
and  into  the  third,  none  aire  admitted  bat  by  special  privilege. 

There  are.  several  other  extensive  libraries  in  the  city;  that  of  the '  ^afberini 
contains  60,000  printed  volumes,  and  several  thousand  manuscripts.  The  Colonna 
I'iirary,  distinguished  by  about  400  volumes  of  books  and  engravings  of  the  fifteenth 
centoiy ;  and  the  Library  of  the  Roman  College,  wherein  are  contained  the  library 
ttul  mnsevm  of  the  celebrated  Kircher. 

The  Mediccian  Library  at  Florence  is  deposited  in  a  spacious  edifice,  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo.    It  consists  of  above  90,000  printed  volumes,  and  3,00p  valuable 
manuscripts.    The  latter  have  been  described  in  a  catalogue  of  eleven  folio  volumes 
by  Assemanni,  Biscioni,  and  Bandini ;  and  3,000  volumes  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  also  described  in  two  folio  volumes. 

•  There  are  libraries  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Mantua,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  of  which  qulv 
limits  prevent  our  giving  an  account. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Cbailee  XII.  of  Vollaite  upon  Che  HuuLltoniaD  Syatem,  with  ■  dsabU  lranilati«n,  «• 
recommnded  by  bq  eioineQt  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Wotkg  upon  the  mms 
SyAt&DX  in  the  ItaliaUj  Germanj  HJid  Spanish  Lnnguiges  in  preparHtion- 

Vot.  XI.  of  Aotobiogiaphy,  will  contain  thelites  of  the  late  William GiSbrd,  June*. 
Cieichton,  the  Ducbeaa  otNewcaatle,  and  Dr.  Dee. 

Ju-KiaO'li,  the  celebrated  Chinese  KoTel,  traneUted  into  Eaglisb,  very  shsrlly. 

Adventures  of  British  Seamen  in  the  Southent  Ocean.  Three  numbers,  or  one 
Tolnme,  will  appear  on  the  linh  March. 

Hemoira  of  &fl  Marcbioneaa  of  LarochvJBquelein,  the  War  in  La  Vendee,  &c.  From 
ihe  French.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Sir  Walter  Scolt,  Dart,  Three  niuuben, 
or  one  volume,  will  appear  on  3lit  March. 

Convert*  from  Infidelity  ;  or  Lives  of  Eminent  Individual!  who  have  renounced 
Sceptical  and  Infidel  Ouinians,  and  embraced  ChristiaoiCy.  By  Andrew  CiicbtOD. 
Two  volumes  or  lix  numbers.    Volume  f  iut  irill  appau  on  Slat  April. 
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Table  Tai)c ;  or  Selections  from  the  Ana ;  containing  Extracts  from  the  different 
CoIlectioQS  of  Ana,  French,  Italian  and  Eng^h.  One  voliniie  wiU  iq^pear  on  td 
June. 

Birman  Empire.  An  Account  of  the  Embassy  tb  the  Kingdom  of  Atv  in  the  year 
J  795.  Narrative  of  the  late  Military  and  Political  Operations  in  the  Burmese  Tenitory. 
Two  volumes  will  appear  23d  June  and  14th  July. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Management  of  the  Honey  Bee. 
By  Dr.  Bevan,     Will  be  published  xthis  Month.  ^^  .."?•. 

In  February  will  be  published,(with' several  new  Plates  and  many  additional  lit^^ 
Contributions,)  a  Second  Edition  of  Death's  Doings. 

A  Translation  of  the  Second  Edition  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History  is  preparing  fn^ 
publication.    This  Edition  will  be  far  superior  to  the  old  one. 

The  Author  of  Head  Pieces  and  Tail-Pieces,  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Moral 
Tale,  in  one  volume,  to  be  entitled,  a  Peep  at  the  World,  or,  the  Rule  of  Lilb. 

Nearly  ready,  .  A  Historical,  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Account  of  KirkstaSI 
Abbey,  illustrated  with  highly  finished  Engravings  in  the  line  Manner,  by  Joihn 
Cousen,  pupil  of  the  late  John  Scott,  Esq.  from  cSrawings  by  William  Mulready,  Esq. 
K.A.  and  Charles  Cope. 

Memoirs  and  Select  IiOtters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Warren,  with  Sketches  of  her 
Family.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Warren,  LL.D. 

The  Sinner's  Tears,  in  Meditations  and  Prayers.  By  Thomas  Fettiplace.  Edited 
from  a  scarce  .and  valuable  work,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burd^all. 

The  Rev.  Greville  Ewing  has  just  completed  a  new  Edition  of  his  Scripture  Lexicon^ 
very  considerably  enlarged,  and  adapted  to' the  general  reading  of  the  Greek  Classics. 
A  Copious  Grammar  is  also  prefixed,  which  may  be  had  separately. 

The  whole  4>{  Captain  Basil-  Hall's  Vojages  are  now  published  in  Three  Pocket 
Volumes.  Price  lOs.  6d.  in.  boards,  being  the  first  three  volumes  of  Constable 'a 
Miscellany,  publishing  in  weekly  numbers,^  three  of  which  form  a  volume. 

Mechanic's  Magazine,  Vol.  Vl.    8vo.  boards,  with  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Canning. 

A  half-length  PoHrait  of  Dr.  George  Birkbeck,  President  of  the  London  Mechanics 
Institution,  engraved  ^in  Mezzotinto.  By- Henry  Dawe,  Esq.,  after  a  Punting  by 
Samuel  Lane,  Esq. 

The  Copious.  Greek  Grammar  of  Dr.  Philip  Buttman,  is  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, faithfully  Translated  from  the  original  German,  by  a  distinguished  Scholar. 

Professor  Lee's  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Language,  which  have  been  so  long  in 
preparation,  are  now  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  will  appear  in  the  coonSe  of  the 
following  Month. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  at  present  employed  on  an  admirable  Likeness  ^of  Captain  Pany, 
from  a  Picture,  by  Haines,  and  the  Print,  wliich  is  of  a  size  to  allow  of  its  being  placed 
in  a  4to.  volume,  will  appear  in  March. 

A  New  Comedy,  of  which  report  speaks  highly,  by  the  author  of  Atheno,  is  very 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  Sweet,  the  celebrated  Botanist,  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  work,  to  be  entitled 
Flora  Australasica.  It  will  consist  of  the  most  perfect  Portraits  of  Plants,  with  their 
History  and  Cultivation,  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

A  Reply  to  Dr.  lingard's  Vindication  is  in  the  Press.    By  John  Allen,  Esq. 

The  Lettre  de  Cachet,  a  Tale.    In  one  volume,  post  8vo« 

The  first  number  of  a  work,  to  be  entitied.  The  Quarterly  Juvenile  Review ;  or, 
A  Periodical  Guide  for  Parents  and  Instructors,  in  their  Selection  of  Ne^  Publications. 
Will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  Month. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


Life  of  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue,  forming' Vols.  IX.  Sc  X.  of  Autobiograpifay.  18mo. 
7s.  boards,  with  a  Portrait. 

Cato  Major  of  Cicero,  upon  the  Hamiltonian  System,  With  a  double  Translation. 
8vO.  5s.  in  ods. 

Bayle's  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  abridged,  in  4  vols.  smaU  8vo.  il.  Its,  ia 
bds. 

Every  Day  Book,  complete,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  28s.  in  bds.  Index  to  the  Second 
Volume.    Price  6d. 
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Illustrations  of  the  Passion  of  Love,  Part  I.,  tmall  8vo.    Price  2f.  6d,  ■ 

Facetis  and  Miscellanies.    By  William  Hone.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  lOt.  6d< 

The  True  Theory  of  Rent,  in  Opposition  to  Mr.  Ricardo  and  odiers.  By  a  Member 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Second  Edition. 

Alma  Mater,  or.  Seven  Years  at  the  Uuiveisity  of  Cambridge.  3  v<^.  Post  8to. 
18s.  bds. 

Questums  adiqpted  to  Mitford's  History  of  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major.  1  vol. 
8vo.  9s.  bds. 

Annual  Biography  and  Obitnary  for  1837.    1  vol.  8vo.  15s.  bds. 

Notes  and  Reflections  during  a  Ramble  in  Germany.    8vo«  12s. 

Napoleon  in  the  other  World. 

Truckleborough  Hall.    3  vols.  Post  8vo.  1/.  8s.  6</. 

Life  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.    2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  14s. 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

{From  January  24  to  February  21, 1827.) 

ENGLISH  FUNDS.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  LATEST. 

Bank  Stock,  SperCent. 208f 200| 206 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 83^ 78f 80| 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced 83| 79f Wt\ 

3jk  per  Cent.  Reduced 90     85f 88^ 

New4perCent8 98| 93i 97 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 19} 18^}  i 19f 

India  Stock,  lOJ  per  Cent 247     233^ 245 

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent 57s.  pm 45s.  pm 52s.  pnu 

Exchequer  Bills,  M,  per  day 3lTs,  pm 25s.  pm 33s.  pm. 

FOBEIGN  FUNDS. 

Aostiiau  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 92     90     *  91 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto    65^ 56^ 65J 

Buenos  Ayrea  ditto,  6  per  Cent.  . .  55     ......  51     ......  55 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto 36^ 35| S6 

Cohmibian  ditto  1822,  ditto 37     29    ..«..•  96 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto   39f 31 1 38^ 

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent. 62^ S^\ 61^ 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent. ......  101^ 98f  ......  101) 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cent 69^ 67     69 

Greek  Bonds,  6  per  Cent 16|  ; 14^ 16} 

Mexican  ditto  .  • 57$ Sy\ 57 

Ditto  ditto,  6  per  Cent 69) 62| 68) 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Ce  :t 35     30 34 

Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent 78     7S\ 77 

Prossian  ditto  1818,  ditto 96) 94) 96 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto 95) 93     94$ 

Russian  ditto,  ditto 90) 86) 89| 

Spanish  ditto,  diUo 14) 11) 13) 

Robeut  W.  Moo  re,  Broker, 
20,  Token-bouse-yard,  Lothbury. 
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be  well  aware,  that  Mr.  Wright  is  but  a  bad  collector  of  stale  jests, 
and  but  an  indifferent  describer  and  retailer  of  college  customs, 
manners,  studies,  and  character,  and  he  will  accordingly  think  meanly 
both  of  the  writer  and  his  book  ;  while  readers,  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  will  be  informed  by  the  measure  of  truth  which  it 
undoubtedly  contains,  and  be  wholly  deceived  by  the  false  colouring 
which  the  author  gives  to  the  facts  he  narrates.  A  person  uncon* 
neqted  with  the  university,  and  unacquainted  with  the  gentlemen  whose 
peculiarities  and  persons,  and  names,  are  most  unceremoniously  intro- 
duced, may  even  take  pleasure  in  looking  over  the  author's  sketches. 
Mr.  Wright  is  not  wholly  deficient  in  the  talent  of  humorous  de- 
scription, and  some  of  his  friends  are  certainly  placed  in  an  amusing 
point  of  view.  Above  all,  the  public  knows  nothing  of  the  writer, 
except  what  he  chooses  to  say  of  himself.  Listen  to  himself,  and 
he  ought  to  fill  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye.  The  casual  reader  will 
take  him  for  a  dashing  young  fellow  of  genius,  the  light  and  life  of 
his  society — the  spirit  of  the  gay  and  the  soul  of  the  serious— one  who 
accumulates  learning  by  temporary  fits  of  enthusiastic  application-*— 
and  acquires,  in  the  intervals  of  study,  all  the  accomplishments  of 
the  gentleman ;  and  whose  gaiety  leads  him,  unfortunately,  into  all 
the  follies  of  the  man  of  pleasure  and  fashion.  He  is  successively 
seen  in  his  study — in  a  riot— on  the  cricket  ground — ^in  the  tennis- 
court— driving  tandems — solving  problems  with  the  most  learned  men 
in  college — splaying  at  billiards  with  the  gayest — now  keeping  up  the 
jollity  of  a  party  of  high  spirited  fellow  students — now  struggling  for 
the  honours  of  a  first  class,  and  now  wriggling  through  the  iron  bars 
of  a  window  of  his  college,  at  three  in  the  morning,  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  late  hours.  We  have  him,  in  short,  from  one  end  of 
a  brilliant  career  to  the  other — from  his  first  entrance  at  Trinity, 
to  his  installation  in  a  spunging-house  in  Chancery-lane.  Such  is  the 
picture  which  the  author  draws  of  himself,  and  which  the  public  will 
suppose  a  genuine  portrait  of  Mr.  Wright — the  "  flash  bachelor,"  as 
he  says  he  was  called.  The  idea  which  the  author's  contemporaries 
entertained  of  him  is  rather  different. — Mr.  Wright  is  of  that  stature 
which  precludes  heroic  deeds ;  and  of  that  personal  appearance 
which  excites  a  ridicule,  he  never  would  probably  have  heard  of,  had 
he  not  provoked  it,  by  absurd  boastings  of  the  effects  which  he  avers 
it  always  created.  It  is  an  adage,  that  poverty  is  no  disgrace.  Mr. 
Wright  came  to  the  university  with  his  finances  in  so  dfeplorable  a 
state,  that,  as  he  himself  states,  he  was  compelled  to  inhabit  the  closet 
on  the  top  of  a  staircase,  which  had  never  had  previous  occupant, 
except  Lord  Byron's  bear,  because  it  could  be  had  gratis.  One  of 
the  fellows  of  the  college  gave  him  gratuitous  tuition ;  and  another 
allowed  him,  as  he  said  out  of  the  funds  of  a  charitable  anony- 
mous person,  but,  as  Mr.  Wright  believes,  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
thirty  pounds  a  year.  It  does  not  appear  creditable  for  a  man 
to  enter  a  society,  the  expenses  of  which  he  is  not  capable  of  meeting ; 
but  this,  and  a  multitude  of  sins,  might  be  forgiven,  on  the  ground  of 
an  enthusiastic  love  of  learning,  which  induced  him  to  encounter  all 
difficulties  for  the  attainment  of  a  worthy  object.  Mr.  Wright  puts 
them  on  the  ground  of  the  impoverishment  of  his  father,  who  suffered 
great  losses  at  sea,  by  the  failure  of  banks,  &c.    It  should  be  re- 
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The  author  of  these  volumes,  as  he  himself  indirectly  tells  as,  is  a 
Mr.  Wright.  After  an  unsuccessful  residence  at  Cambridge,  it  seems, 
he  has  been  driven  to  seek  his  livelihood  among  the  booksellers  of 
London ;  and  finding  that,  during  the  existing  discussions  conceriiing 
education,  his  university  experience  was  a  saleable  article,  he  has 
compounded  a  book  of  a  very  heterogeneous  description.  It  is  partly 
]>er$onal,  partly  literary,  partly  scandalous,  partly  a  depot  of  exami- 
nation papers,  partly  a  repertory  of  ancient  jests  anjt  stale  stories. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  scrapings  of  the  author's  life,  collected  industriously, 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  getting  a  dinner.  The  varieties  of  Mr. 
Wright's  existence  have  not  been  such  as  to  afford  abundant  matter  for 
two  volumes,  and  the  book  shows  that  they  have  been  filled  with  diffi- 
culty. The  work  is  somewhat  in  quality  and  character  of  the  nature 
of  those  receptacles  which  are  always  found  near  the  offices  of  a  large 
establishment,  in  which  the  offals  of  the  house  are  thrown  for  the 
ulterior  use  of  the  pigs.  The  author's  adventures — his  acquaintance 
— his  reflections — his  books — his  studies — and  all  he  has  heard  and 
read  of  gossip,  and  anecdote,  and  scandal,  during  his  sojourn  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  occasionally  in  London,  are  heaped  together,  with  a  large 
mass  of  examination  papers,  in  order  to  expand  the  book  to  the  size 
named  in  his  bond.  The  contents  are,  and  have  been,  long  familiar 
to  our  apprehension.  We  believe  that  none  but  a  university  man 
can  fully  comprehend  their  cheapness  and  worthlessness ;  none  but 
a  person  of  a  similar  standing  to  the  author,  can  understand  the 
numerous  misrepresentations  of  the  writer— or  can  expose  his  absurd 
vanity,  and  we  had  almost  said,  his  mendacity.  At  the  same  time 
we  may  observe,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  university  man  to  appreciate 
exactly  the  value  of  the  book  with  relation  to  the  public.     He  may 

*  Alma  Mater,  or  Seyen  Years  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  a  Trinity  Man. 
Black,  YouDg,  ar.d  Young,  Tavistock-street.  J.  and  J.  J.  Deighton,  Cambridge, 
1827.     2  volp.  8vo. 
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are,  however,  often  found.     No  instance  occurs  of  sizars  associating 
with  the  wealthier  or  gay  men  of  the  uuiversity  ;  there  is  a  bar  on  both 
sides ;  it  would  be  unbecoming  for  an  eleemosynary  person  to  assume 
the  expensive   habits  of  men  of  pleasure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
aristocratic  pride  would  exclude  the  poor  man  from  the  society  of  the 
wealthy  patricians.     With  the  soberer  men  of  the  second  class,  or  the 
men  of  competency,  the  sizars  associate  freely,  for  the  purposes  of  study, 
and  sometimes  of  pleasure — we  speak  generally ;  it  must  be  remem- 
bered— always,  however,  there  is  something  of  a  ban  upon  the  sizar, 
and  his  society  will  be  chieiSy  found,  as  long  as  his  state  of  sizarship 
endures,  among  his  fellow  sizars.     From  what  we  knew  of  this  class 
in  the  university,  and  from  the  inferences  naturally  drawn  from  cir- 
cumstances, we  were  led  to  believe,  that  though  most  distinguished 
specimens  of  learning  and  moral  worth  were  constantly  arising  from 
them,  that  the  state  of  manners  and  general  cultivation  of  mind  among 
them  were   deplorably  low.     Mr.  Wright's  book   is  a  decided  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  ;  and  it  is  a  point  which  we  are  especially 
anxious  to  press  upon  his  readers.     It  may  appear  to  them,  that  the 
gaieties  and  pleasures,  and  altogether  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  style 
of  conversation,  which  Mr.  Wright  describes  most  abundantly,  are 
applicable  to  the  better  and  more  generous  portion  of  university  society. 
We  beg  leave  to  contradict  this  inference  in  the  most  unhesitating 
manner.       Mr.  Wright's   language,   ideas,  and   experience,  will  be 
considered  at  Cambridge,  in  spite  of  the  colouring  he  has  attempted  to 
give  them,  of  the  lowest  description.     The  pleasures  of  the  university 
are  not  of  the  most  various  or  of  the  most  refined  description  ;  it  is 
true    that  the  hours   of  relaxation   are   almost    totally   unprovided 
for ;  and  that  instances  of  violence,  coarseness,  and  ignorance,  fre- 
quently occur  among  the  choicest  classes  of  the  university;  but  the 
vulgarity,  dullness,  and  grossness,  which  prevails  over  all  Mr.  Wright's 
pictures  of  college  life,  are  only  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  portion 
of  it  to   which   he   belonged.     After  this   sketch  of  the   different 
classes  of  the  university  men,  and  of  the  distinctions  there  maintained 
with  unyielding  punctiliousness,    the   reader  will   be   better  able   to 
appreciate  Mr.  Wright's  uproariousness  and  joviality.     Mr.  Wright's 
Jjife  in  Cambridge^  holds  about  the  same  relation  to  the  real  manners 
of  the  university,  that  Mr.  Pierce  Egan's  Life  in  London  does  to  those 
of  the  superior  part  of  the  metropolis. 

We  have  now  put  Mr.  Wright  in  his  proper  position  with  respect 
to  the  public  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  fear  it  may  be  thought  we  have 
spoken  illiberally  of  the  rank  to  which  he  belonged  during  his  under- 
graduateship.  This  has  been  far  from  our  intention.  Mr.  Wright 
says  nothing  of  himself  which  excites  a  friendly  feeling  towards  him ; 
his  vanity  and  his  folly  alienate  the  reader — rbut  from  the  class  of 
sizars,  the  most  respectable  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
university,  and  many  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  country,  have 
arisen.  Talents  are  not  confined  to  any  sphere  ;  and  honour,  narrow 
means,  and  the  prospect  of  fame  and  wealth,  are  powerful  stimulants. 
Our  observations  were  intended  solely  to  apply  to  the  manners,  oppor- 
tunities, and  advantages,  which  the  sizars  enjoy,  or  are  deprived  of,  by 
their  residence  at  Cambridge ;  and  of  the  circumstances  of  education, 
i^nd  modes  of  life,  previous  to  their  entrance  upon  an  academical 
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course.  The  disadvantages  which  too  often  attend  the  accidents  of 
humhle  birth.and  confined  education,  are  counteracted,  and  ultimately 
effaced,  by  the  society  of  the  university,  by  the  cultivation  of  learning, 
and  by  the  habits  of  respect  and  authority,  which  there  quickly 
follow  upon  literary  distinction.  These  advantages  Mr.  Wright 
had  not  acquired;  and  our  object  has  been  to  show,  that  the 
representation  of  his  university  life  could  not,  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  be  wholly  true.  Had  he  confined  himself 
to  an  unvarnished  narrative  of  his  difficulties,  in  struggling  to  gain 
the  honourable  rewards  which  the  university  holds  out  to  industrious 
talent — had  he  faithfully  detailed  the  course  of  his  studies,  recorded 
his  progress  in  science  and  literature,  and  have  honestly  pointed 
out  the  sources  of  his  disappointments — his  mixture  of  failure  and 
success — his  hopes  and  fears — his  pleasures  and  his  pains — we 
should,  however  humble  his  lot  might  originally  have  been,  however 
low  his  circumstances  in  the  university,  have  been  interested  in 
the  story,  and  have  considered  him  a  benefactor  and  contributor  to 
the  stores  of  useful  knowledge.  The  Remains  of  Kirke  White  were 
received  by  the  whole  country  with  the  greatest  interest — he  was  poor 
and  of  humble  birth ;  but  then  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  animated 
by  an  ardent  love  of  learning  as  well  as  distinction ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  only  creditable  means  of  arriving  at  them — severe 
application.  In  his  history,  however,  much  cant  was  infused  by  the 
laureate  editor  of  his  life ;  and  with  some  little  failing  in  this 
respect  might  the  amiable  subject  of  the  biography  himself  have 
been  charged.  The  colouring  in  which  college  life  is  there  repre- 
sented is  undoubtedly  deceptive ;  and  many  a  lad  who  has  been  sent 
there  on  the  statements  in  it,  has  miserably  thrown  away  his  time  and 
prospects,  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  exhausted 
the  scanty  savings  which  might  have  been  so  much  better  employed. 

The  advantages  of  a  university  education  are  of  two  kinds — the 
direct  one,  of  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  acquisition  of  know-  - 
ledge ;  and  the  accidental  one,  of  a  share  in  the  emolument  of  the 
foundations.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  liberally  endowed  with 
fellowships  and  livings;  and  as  long  as  from  two  to  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  certain  succession,  in  time,  to  church  pre- 
ferment, are  desirable  things — it  will  be  an  object  with  the  poor  man 
to  get  to  the  university.  But  at  Cambridge,  where  the  prize  is  freely 
contended  for,  the  number  of  candidates  is  proportionably  great,  and 
success  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  union  of  moral,  physical, and  intel- 
lectual strength,  which  docs  not  fall  to  the  share  of  the  majority.  It 
is  only  after  a  trial,  and  scarcely  then,  that  an  individual  will  be  con- 
vinced that  he  is  unqualified  to  run  the  race — the  blank  is  only  drawn 
after  the  consumption  of  a  vast  deal  of  capital  time.  Success  at 
Cambridge  depends,  however,  more  upon  the  previous  state  of  pre- 
paration in  which  the  pupils  arrive  than  on  any  other  circumstance, 
except  indeed  in  cases  of  very  extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  The 
emoluments  of  Cambridge  have  been  its  ruin,  as  a  place  of  genuine 
education.  It  ought  to  be  considered  not  as  a  school,  where  anything 
is  to  be  learned,  but  as  an  arena,  where  skill  and  practice  are  to  be 
exhibited  and  displayed.  Contests  of  one  kind  or  other  are  continually - 
^oing  on  ;  and  the  student  ambitious  of  honour,  is  always  kept  in  a 
feverish  state  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge- 
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are,  however,  often  found.     No  instance  occurs  of  sizars  associating 
with  the  wealthier  or  gay  men  of  the  uuiversity  ;  there  is  a  bar  on  both 
sides ;  it  would  be  unbecoming  for  an  eleemosynary  person  to  assume 
the  expensive   habits  of  men  of  pleasure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
aristocratic  pride  would  exclude  the  poor  man  from  the  society  of  the 
wealthy  patricians.     With  the  soberer  men  of  the  second  class,  or  the 
men  of  competency,  the  sizars  associate  freely,  for  the  purposes  of  study, 
and  sometimes  of  pleasure — we  speak  generally ;  it  must  be  remem- 
bered— always,  however,  there  is  something  of  a  ban  upon  the  sizar, 
and  his  society  will  be  chieiSy  found,  as  long  as  his  state  of  sizarship 
endures,  among  his  fellow  sizars.     From  what  we  knew  of  this  class 
in  the  university,  and  from  the  inferences  naturally  drawn  from  cir- 
cumstances, we  were  led  to  believe,  that  though  most  distinguished 
specimens  of  learning  and  moral  worth  were  constantly  arising  from 
them,  that  the  state  of  manners  and  general  cultivation  of  mind  among 
them  were   deplorably  low,     Mr.  Wright's  book   is  a  decided  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion ;  and  it  is  a  point  which  we  are  especially 
anxious  to  press  upon  his  readers.     It  may  appear  to  them,  that  the 
gaieties  and  pleasures,  and  altogether  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  style 
of  conversation,  which  Mr.  Wright  describes  most  abundantly,  are 
applicable  to  the  better  and  more  generous  portion  of  uuiversity  society. 
We  beg  leave  to  contradict  this  inference  in  the  most  unhesitating 
manner.       Mr.  Wright's   language,   ideas,  and   experience,  will  be 
considered  at  Cambridge,  in  spite  of  the  colouring  he  has  attempted  to 
give  them,  of  the  lowest  description.     The  pleasures  of  the  university 
are  not  of  the  most  various  or  of  the  most  refined  description  ;  it  is 
true    that  the  hours   of  relaxation   are   almost    totally   unprovided 
for;  and  that  instances  of  violence,  coarseness,  and  ignorance,  fre- 
quently occur  among  the  choicest  classes  of  the  university;  but  the 
vulgarity,  dullness,  and  grossness,  which  prevails  over  all  Mr.  Wright's 
pictures  of  college  life,  are  only  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  portion 
of  it   to   which   he   belonged.     After  this   sketch  of  the   different 
classes  of  the  university  men,  and  of  the  distinctions  there  maintained 
with  unyielding  punctiliousness,    the   reader  will   be   better   able   to 
appreciate  Mr.  Wright's  uproariousness  and  joviality.     Mr.  Wright's 
Jjife  in  Cambridge,  holds  about  the  same  relation  to  the  real  manners 
of  the  university,  that  Mr.  Pierce  Egan's  Life  in  London  does  to  those 
of  the  superior  part  of  the  metropolis. 

We  have  now  put  Mr.  Wright  in  his  proper  position  with  respect 
to  the  public  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  fear  it  may  be  thought  we  have 
spoken  illiberally  of  the  rank  to  which  he  belonged  during  his  under- 
graduateship.  This  has  been  far  from  our  intention.  Mr,  Wright 
says  nothing  of  himself  which  excites  a  friendly  feeling  towards  him ; 
his  vanity  and  his  folly  alienate  the  reader — rbut  from  the  class  of 
sizars,  the  most  respectable  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
university,  and  many  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  country,  have 
arisen.  Talents  are  not  confined  to  any  sphere  ;  and  honour,  narrow 
means,  and  the  prospect  of  fame  and  wealth,  are  powerful  stimulants. 
Our  observations  were  intended  solely  to  apply  to  the  manners,  oppor- 
tunities, and  advantages,  which  the  sizars  enjoy,  or  are  deprived  of,  by 
their  residence  at  Cambridge ;  and  of  the  circumstances  of  education, 
ftnd  modes  of  life,  previous  to  their  entrance  upon  an  academical 
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course.  The  disadvantages  which  too  often  attend  the  accidents  of 
humble  birth  and  confined  education,  are  counteracted,  and  ultimately 
effaced,  by  the  society  of  the  university,  by  the  cultivation  of  learning, 
and  by  the  habits  of  respect  and  authority,  which  there  quickly 
follow  upon  literary  distinction.  These  advantages  Mr.  Wright 
had  not  acquired;  and  our  object  has  been  to  show,  that  the 
representation  of  his  university  life  could  not,  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  )jc  was  placed,  be  wholly  true.  Had  he  confined  himself 
to  an  unvarnished  narrative  of  his  difficulties,  in  struggling  to  gain 
the  honourable  rewards  which  the  university  holds  out  to  industrious 
talent — had  he  faithfully  detailed  the  course  of  his  studies,  recorded 
his  progress  in  science  and  literature,  and  have  honestly  pointed 
out  the  sources  of  his  disappointments — his  mixture  of  failure  and 
success — his  hopes  and  fears — his  pleasures  and  his  pains — we 
should,  however  humble  his  lot  might  originally  have  been,  however 
low  his  circumstances  in  the  university,  have  been  interested  in 
the  story,  and  have  considered  him  a  benefactor  and  contributor  to 
the  stores  of  useful  knowledge.  The  Remains  of  Kirke  White  were 
received  by  the  whole  country  witb  the  greatest  interest — he  was  poor 
and  of  humble  birth ;  but  then  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  animated 
by  an  ardent  love  of  learning  as  well  as  distinction  ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  only  creditable  means  of  arriving  at  them — severe 
application.  In  his  history,  however,  much  cant  was  infused  by  the 
laureate  editor  of  his  life ;  and  with  some  little  failing  in  this 
respect  might  the  amiable  subject  of  the  biography  himself  have 
been  charged.  The  colouring  in  which  college  life  is  there  repre- 
sented is  undoubtedly  deceptive ;  and  many  a  lad  who  has  been  sent 
there  on  the  statements  in  it,  has  miserably  thrown  away  his  time  and 
prospects,  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  exhausted 
the  scanty  savings  which  might  have  been  so  much  better  employed. 

The  advantages  of  a  university  education  are  of  two  kinds — the 
direct  one,  of  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  acquisition  of  know-  ■ 
ledge ;  and  the  accidental  one,  of  a  share  in  the  emolument  of  the 
foundations.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  liberally  endowed  with 
fellowships  and  livings;  and  as  long  as  from  two  to  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  certain  succession,  in  time,  to  church  pre- 
ferment, are  desirable  things — it  will  be  an  object  with  the  poor  man 
to  get  to  the  university.  But  at  Cambridge,  where  the  prize  is  freely 
contended  for,  the  number  of  candidates  is  proportionably  great,  and 
success  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  union  of  moral,  physical, and  intel- 
lectual strength,  which  does  not  fall  to  the  share  of  the  majority.  It 
is  only  after  a  trial,  and  scarcely  then,  that  an  individual  will  be  con- 
vinced that  he  is  unqualified  to  run  the  race — the  blank  is  only  drawn 
after  the  consumption  of  a  vast  deal  of  capital  time.  Success  at 
Cambridge  depends,  however,  more  upon  the  previous  state  of  pre- 
paration in  which  the  pupils  arrive  than  on  any  other  circumstance, 
except  indeed  in  cases  of  very  extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  The 
emoluments  of  Cambridge  have  been  its  ruin,  as  a  place  of  genuine 
education.  It  ought  to  be  considered  not  as  a  school,  where  anything 
is  to  be  learned,  but  as  an  arena,  where  skill  and  practice  are  to  be 
exhibited  and  displayed.  Contests  of  one  kind  or  other  are  continually  > 
going  on  ;  and  the  student  ambitious  of  honour,  is  always  kept  in  a 
feverish   state  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge- 
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His  time  is  uuduubtcdly  occupied  by  iutellectual  pursuits — he  has  hig 
books  always  open  before  him — bat  it  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening  his  weapons,  and  ri  vetting  his  armour,  than  of  increasing 
his  skill  in  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence — instead  of  calmly  advancing 
in  knowledge,  and  strengthening  and  confirming  the  grounds  of 
previous  acquisition,  he  is  hastily  gathering  together  the  results  of 
former  investigations,  and  crudely  heaping  in  his  mind  the  discoveries 
and  reasonings  of  his  masters.  His  only  object  is  victory— it  is  the 
love  of  excelling,  and  not  the  love  of  excellence,  which  is  taught  at 
Cambridge  ;  where,  if  the  studies  were  the  art  of  making  watches  and 
shoes,  and  the  prizes,  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  the  rewards,  the 
same  enthusiastic  application  would  be  displayed  upon  wheels  and 
lasts  which  is  now  expended  on  Euclid  and  Newton.  But  this  is  an 
extensive  and  a  difficult  subject,  and  we  reserve  it  for  another  and  a 
better  opportunity.  We  shall  now  turn  to  Mr.  Wright's  book,  and 
extract  as  much  good  out  of  it  as  we  can  find  in  it. 

If  any  thing  would  tend  to  bring  the  University  of  Cambridge  into 
disgrace,  it  would  be  that  implicit  credit  should  be  given  to  Mr. 
Wright's  account  of  it ;  and  yet  he  has  the  temerity  to  set  out  as  if  he 
were  a  champion  in  its  defence,  who  had  been  called  into  the  field  by 
the  host  of  calumniators  who  had  attacked  the  fair  fame  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  His  preface  enumerates  these  detractors,  whom  his  state- 
ments are  to  put  down.  Among  the  unfortunate  persons  whom  he  de- 
nounces, we  find  certain  writers  in  this  periodical  honourably  alluded 
to.  The  passage  is  a  specimen  of  the  impudence  and  presumption  of 
the  rest  of  his  book ;  he  is  ignorant  of  the  very  number  of  these 
writers,  as  well  as  of  every  other  point  concerning  them,  with  whom  he 
pretends  to  be  so  familiar. 

The  writers,  howeveri  in  the  ''  London/'  inasmuch  us  two  of  them  are  themselves 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  tlie  question,  must  be  treated  with  higher  respect, 
being  distinguished  members  of  the  institution  they  have  thought  proper  to  calumniate. 
But,  when  the  truth  is  told,  even  their  aspersious  will  little  avail  them — ^wheu  it  is 
known  and  considered  that  these  gentlemen,  although  Senior  Wranglers,  and  other- 
wise  hommredt  were,  by  their  own  fault ,  excluded  from  the  emoluments  of  the  university. 
Instead  of  the  degrading  alternative  of  subsisting  upon  Reviews — of  catering  for  those 
cormorants  of  scandal  and  calumny — at  this  moment,  had  not  their  common  sense 
forsaken  them  after  the  Senate-house  examination,  these  sons  of  Alma  might  be 
enjoying,  with  hundreds  of  others,  the  **  otium  cum  dignitate  "  of  a  fellowship.  But, 
actuated  by  disappointment,  they  have  condescended  to  calumniate,  and  to  deride  the 
very  source  of  all  the  knowledge  they  possess,  and  of  all  the  distinction  they  now  hold 
in  the  world. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Wright  lamenting  over  the  degi'aded  state 
of  these  writers,  who  are  reduced,  it  seems,  to  the  degrading  "  alter- 
native" of  catering  for  those  cormorants  of  scandal  and  calumny,  the 
Reviews.  We  can  only  judge  of  his  own  condition  by  his  book — that 
man  must  be  in  a  very  calamitous  condition  who  sells  the  names, 
conversation,  and  peculiarities  of  his  intimate  friends^  and  retails  all 
the  scandalous  stories  and  impertinent  jests  which  circulate  in  the 
rounds  of  Cambridge  society,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  into 
his  pocket.  However,  our  business  is  not  that  of  recrimination,  and 
we  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  Wright  thus  describes  his  arrival  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  his  first  interview  with  the  tutor.  The  scene  is  sketched  with 
some  humour ;  the  vanity  and  self-satisfaction  of  the  freshman,  and 
the  coolness  of  the  fellow  and  tutor,  are  highly  characteristic. 
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In  the  month  of  October^  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  T,  and  lots  more,  first  saw 
the  light  as  sons  of  Alma.  A  northern  light  I  was,  and  that's  about  all  I  have  to  give 
you  as  to  the  source  I  sprung  from.  Furnished  by  a  friend  with  a  lettei:  to  the  tutor, 
the  present  worthy  and  learned  rector  of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  I  made  my  way 
with  all  speed  to  that  spot  of  all  spots — Trinity  College.  I  was  received  with  all  the 
politeness  and  cordiality  for  which  that  gentleman  wad,  and  is,  conspicuous.  In" 
ascending  the  stony  stairs  which  led  to  the  chapel  and  dinner  belfries,  as  well  as  to 
his  rooms,  I  fell  upon  a  certain  dignified  personage,  powdered  and  perfumed  td  a 
degree,  whom  my  frcsluhan  sapience  forthwith  designated  as  the  **  Great  Mon  "  I 
sought.  I  accordingly  capped  him,  but  this  same  personage  thereupon,  as  the  cap 
fitted,  slunk  back  to  make  way  for  the  gownsman,  most  wisely  thinking  my  obsequious- 
ness was  a  mere  hint  that  he  ought  to  have  been  beforehand  with  me.  This  man  was 
afterwards  my  man-railliner,  famous  for  nothing  but  extortion,  dunning,  and  amorous 
propensities.  But  let  him  pass,  that  I  may  proceed,  llie  first  question,  after  the 
customary  civilities,  put  to  me  by  my  tutor,  whom  1  had  every  earthly  reason  to  venerate, 
not  because  he  is  now  well  stricken  in  years,  but  for  the  many  kind  things  he  did  me, 
was  "  How  much  have  you  read,  sir  V  "  In  classical  learning,  sir,  I  have  not  made 
much  progress,  having  gone  through  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust, 
Anacreon,  Dalzel's  Collectanea,  Homer,  and  part  of  Demosthenes  only — but  I  have 
great  thirst  for  more."  This  use  of  the  word  thirst,  made  me  drink  an  extra  bumper  of 
"  audit  "*  that  very  day  at  dinner — so  ingenious  and  striking  did  I  deem  the  thing. 
"  Very  well,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  what  do  you  know  of  the  mathematics  1 " 
**  Still  less,  sir ;  Ludlam's  Elements  being  the  only  book,  besides  Walkinghame's 
Tutor's  Assistant,  which  I  have  ever  met  with."  '*  Well,  sir;  but  do  you  believe,  that, 
of  all  this  reading,  you  remember  the  hundredth  part?"  was  the  next  poser.  *'  Last 
Christmas,  during  the  holidays,  I  visited  London  for  the  first  time,  and  there  walked 
about  the  streets  by  day,  and  committed  the  whole  of  Horace's  Odes  to  memory  by 
night ;  but  this  is  all  I  am  certain  of  being  able  to  repeat."  "  Very  well  again,  sir, 
so  far;  but  do  you  think  vou  could  write  down,  after  your  ovm  way,  any  of  the 
mathematics  you  have  read. '  This  was  a  settler.  I  hummed  and  hahed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  confessed  my  inability.  "  Then  know,  sir,  (was  the  fag-end  of  the  exami- 
nation,) that  at  this  place  all  things — ^prizes,  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  are 
bestowed,  not  on  the  greatest  readers,  but  on  those  who,  without  any  assistance,  can 
produce  most  knowledge  upon  paper.  You  mqst  henceforth  throw  aside  your  slate, 
Tvhich  doubtless  you  have  brought  with  you,  and  take  to  scribbling  upon  paper.  You 
must  *'  write  out  all  you  read,  and  read  and  write  some  six  or  eight  hours  a  day;  and 
then  you  will  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  labour.  Don't  be  alarmed  at  your 
scanty  progress  in  the  mathematics.  When  I  first  entered  college,  sir,  I  knew  less  of 
them  than  you  do." 

Those  who  are  curious  in  the  arcana  of  university  ways,  which, 
arbitrary  and  distinct  from  all  other  manners  as  they  are,  are  difficult 
to  be  learned,  and  not  worth  learning,  will  read  the  description  of  the 
student's  initiation  into  the  life  of  a  gownsman  with  pleasure. 

A  pretty  life  is  college  life,  internally  ejaculated  I,  as  I  was  preparing  to  evdde  this 
most  formidable,  though  kindest  of  tutors.  Mr.  H.  now  presented  me  a  list  of  such 
books  as  it  would  be  necessary  thus  to  **  cram"  for  the  first  year's  subjects,  and 
finally  gave  me  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Pope,  a  countryman  of  mine,  (now  deservedly 
one  of  the  big- wigs  of  Emmanuel,)  who  was  to  have  the  honour  of  "  taking  me  to 
table."  The  intervening  period,  however,  was  devoted  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
simple  rustic,  into  the  high  and  mighty  gownsman — a  potentate  of  at  least  fifty 
subjects  in  the  shape  of  bed-makers,  gyps,  shoeblacks,  &c.  &c.,  each  and  every  on^ 
as  humble  and  submissive  aa  could  well  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  vainest.  It  is  tme, 
that  here  and  there  you  meet  one  of  them  scratching  his  poll  when  his  conscience  tells 
him  he  ought  to  be  doing  reverence,  but  **  exceptio  probat  regulam  " — a  position 
more  easily  said  than  demonstrated.  I  have  known,  by  the  way,  some  instances  of 
kicking,  and  similar  irreverent  chastisement,  for  the  like  evasions — especially  from 
freshmen.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  established  rule  that  every  under -graduate  doffs  to  the 
master  tutor,  and  other  officers  of  state,  and  he  in  return  is  capped  by  every  dependant 
snob  of  the  college.  Thus  suddenly  transformed  from  a  snob-apparent  (all  townsmen 
whatever  are  designated  by  this  low  waxy  appellation)  to  an  empurpled  Trinitarian,  the 

*  Trinity  has  always  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  ale.     The  very  best  i  s 
calltd  •*  audit  ale,"  because  of  being  principally  used  on  audit  or  feast  days. 
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•welling  folds  of  the  robes,  and  the  tasselled  cap,  did  certainly  a  Utile  inflate  my  youtii- 
lul  imagination,  and  not  thinking  "  small  beer  **  of  myself,  I  strutted  forth  aloDg  ikm 
streets  with  a  spring  in  my  heels  quite  new  to  me,  regardless  of  all  bat  gownsmen. 
These  I  deemed  as  pares  cum  paribus ;  but  whilst  musing  on  my  own  and  their  im- 
portance, a  shopman  informed  me  respectfully,  but  with  the  wickedest,  most  rogueish- 
phiz  imaginable,  although  grave  enough  for  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Seignor, 
that  my  cap  was  wrong  side  foremost.  "  Down,  proud  spirit,"  was  the  first  sug- 
gestion ;  I  at  once  saw  I  was  but  a  freshman,  and  that  there  were  distinctions  eren 
beyond  snob  and  gownsman.  The  other  and  only  humiliation  of  the  kind  in  resenre  for 
me,  happened  on  the  first  Sunday  at  the  University  church.  To  chapel  we  repaired 
on  Sundays  and  saints'  days  in  surplices — but  to  church  in  the  ordinary  gowns.  This 
distinction  I  could  not  get  at  by  instinct ;  and  accordingly,  with  two  more,  whose 
friends,  like  mine,  had  not  been  too  lavish  of  their  advice,  marched  thither  and  back 
**  clad  in  robes  of  virgin  white,"  to  the  great  entertainment  of  folks,  whose  conduct^ 
on  the  contrary,  on  such  an  occasion,  ought  to  have  been  more  heavenward.  TliMe 
and  several  other  mistakes  of  freshmen  form  a  sort  of  annual  feast  to  those  hmigry 
starvelings  on  wit,  whose  only  meal  it  is.  But  to  return  from  the  digression ;  the  bell 
ringing  for  dinner  was  now  forcibly  reminding  us  of  our  necessities,  when  I,  with  Mr. 
P.,  who  took  me  to  a  third-year  man,  alias  Senior  Soph,  over  head  and  ears,  to  my 
dismay,  with  French  mathematics — Lacroix*s  three  quartos  on  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus  frightened  me  most — ^were  attending  to  the  summons,  with  a  resolve 
to  do  our  best  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  as  long  as  possible.  We  were  proceeding 
along  the  principal  square  of  the  college  in  front  of  the  master's  lodge,  surrounded  by 
groups  of  masters  of  arts,  noblemen,  fellow  commoners,  in  their  silvery  embroidered 
togas,  (upon  which  my  raw  attention  was  strongly  attracted,)  pensioners,  and  sisars, 
in  abundance,  all  treading  the  beautiful  lawns,  via  the  pavement,  and  evidently  gay,  as 
they  seemed,  all  bent  upon  one  object — "  the  one  thing  needful " — when  a  spruce, 
dapper,  livery  servant  announced  to  me  the  master's  desire  to  speak  with  me  instanter. 
Away  goes  your  humble  servant  into  the  presence-chamber  of  that  venerable  person- 
age, the  last'but-one  Bishop  of  Bristol.  What  for?  To  be  reprimanded  and  threatened 
with  being  "  put  out  of  sizings  and  commons"*  for  daring  to  appear  in  trowten. 
Nondescripts  of  this  description  had  seriously  offended  his  lordship,  and  he  had 
proscribed  them  from  his  dominions,  permitting  breeches  and  gaiters  only.  So  rigidly 
enforced  were  the  enactments  for  their  suppression,  that  I  was  obliged  to  use  all  the 
rhetoric  I  w^as  master  of,  to  make  it  clear  this  rhetoric  was  the  lapsus  of  a  freshman. 
After  this  escape  I  found  my  friend,  and  proceeded  without  further  interruption  to  the 
magnificent  Hall  of  Trinity.  Ye  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  you  can  form  but  a  very 
faint  idea  of  it  from  any  description  of  mine,  however  elaborate.  Suffice  it.  therefore, 
to  say,  that  in  full  term  it  usually  accommodates  from  four  to  five  hundred  in  the 
following  disposition : — At  the  furthest  extremity,  under  full  length  portraits  Of  Newton, 
Bacon,  and  Barrow,  runs  the  vice-master's  table  for  noblemen,  fellows,  and  fellow- 
commoners,  with  such  strangers  as  they  are  privileged  to  invite.  Aloujg  the  right 
hand  side  as  you  enter  there  is  another  long  table,  for  another  portion  of  the  same 
description,  but  headed  by  the  Dean.  The  left  hand  is  selvaged  by  two  tables — one, 
the  upper,  for  the  B.A.  gentlemen,  and  the  other  for  "  the  scholars  upon  the  foun* 
dation."  In  the  spacious  middle  are  tables  for  the  pensioners.  I'he  wainscoting, 
throughout,  is  adorned  with  full  length  portraits  of  the  illustrious  dead,  whose  heavenly 
countenances  have  often  reminded  me  of  that  fine  saying  of  antiquity,  "  I  eat  to  live, 
not  live  to  eat;"  but  whether  they,  at  the  same  time,  diminished  my  doings  by  one 
moutliful,  I  cannot  safely  determine.  All  I  can  aver  is,  that  I  never  observed  such 
workings  in  others.  The  whole  of  the  above-described  learned  and  scientific  assem- 
blage do  most  certainly  their  full  duty  upon  the  "  good  things  provided  for  (heir  use," 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  pensioners'  tables,  (who  happen  to  be  independent 
enough,  although  their  title  is  against  it,)  there  is  every  day  a  profusion.  The  day  I 
am  describing  was  a  saint's  or  fast  day,  and  even  the  pensioners  were  handsomely 
regaled.  Every  table,  on  these  occasions,  which  are  pretty  numerous,  groans  with  the 
*'  rich  licks"  it  invites  you  to.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  and  the  fellows  take 
much  the  lead  in  the  means  of  goutiness  and  Falstaffry.  Indeed,  many  of  them,  like 
Stephen  Kemble,  might,  without  stuffing,  personate  the  **  fat  knight ;"  but  as  to  the 


*By  sending  to  the  kitchen  and  butteries  a  scrap  of  paper,  with  the  word  "  sizings," 
and  your  signature  thereon  written,  you  can  "  size  "  for  eatables  to  the  extent  of 
3s,  6d,  worth.  By  "  commons  "  is  meant  the  privilege  of  dining  in  hall.  The  above 
punishment  consists  iff  a  suspension  of  both  privileges. 
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"  witty  knight,"  the  thing  were  prohlematical ;  add  yet  there  is  much  good  humour— > 
yea,  sparkling  humour,  here  displayed — hut  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  my  time,  it 
generally  came  from  the  lean  kine.  Now- a -days  the  wits  are  thin  enough  themselvefl, 
God  knows — ^it  is  their  friends  and  patrons  who  **  laugh  and  grow  fat."  At  least,  so 
it  is  hy  those  who  **  live  hy  their  wits."  By  this  time  most  of  us  had  placed  a  com- 
fortahle  and  plenary  substitute  for  the  emptyness  we  had  just  been  enjoying^  and  as  a 
ieqnitur  had  somewhat  augmented  our  rotundities.  For  my  part  I  had  played  a  good 
knife  and  fork  into  a  defunct  cod's  head,  and  limb  of  a  bullock,  and  had  somewhat 
diminished  the  pies,  puddings,  jellies,  6<uemange,  (as  the  squint-eyed  waitress  behind 
me  for  years  pronounced  it,)  and  trifle.  This  last  was  no  trifle  with  me,  for  I  ever 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  so  excellently  well  was  it  whipped  up  at 
Trinity.  The  conversation  on  this  occasion,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  tables,  where  sat 
the  seniors  of  the  several  species  of  flat-<caps,  was  doubtless  very  superior;  for  it 
seemed  to  excite  great  merriment  amongst  all  who  heard  it — and  it  may  also  be  reason- 
ably inferred,  that  these  elder  brothers  should  also  strive  to  lord  it  over  the  youngsters. 
At  the  head  of  my  table  sat  W bewail  and  Cape,  who  certainly  did  their  utmost  to 
astonish  us,  and  argued  upon  topics  many-kind  with  much  volubility — to  say  the  least 
of  it.  Much  was  neither  required  nor  received  from  the  freshmen.  For  myself,  I 
never  opened  my  lips,  save  to  put  something  between  them — but  had  just  leisure 
enough  to  hear  Pope,  flattering  himself,  I  suppose,  that  he  was  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
evite  so  hard  a  fate,  utter 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  deep  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flo«ver  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air." 

and  F 11,  who  was  evincing  a  most  shark-like  appetite  on  that  particular  day,  as  he 

also  did  on  every  day  of  the  year, 

*'  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

But  how  these  learned  quotes  were  introduced,  whether  by  "  hook  or  by  crook,"  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  ;  I  recollect,  however,  the  impression  they  made  upon  the  heads — 
a  smile  betokening  great  self^elevation  in  the  smiler  over  the  smilee. 

This  is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  several  anecdotes  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  have  been  told  of  almost  every  other  philosopher, 
and  are  as  well  known  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  is  ma- 
nifestly bolstering  matter,  made  to  fill  the  volume.  A  description 
of  Trinity  Chapel  is  little  better;  and  the  reflections  with  which  it,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  is  interlarded,  enable  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Wright's  obligations  ta  his  Alma  Mater. 

There  were  busts  of  great  men  in  every  direction,  and  a  full-1  ngth  sleeping  beauty 
of  a  warrior  lying  in  as  great  state  as  the  kings  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  the  for- 
mer wakened  no  such  high  thoughts  even  as  the  prism  Newton  holds  in  his  hand  ;  and 
as  to  the  latter,  why  I  thought  about  as  much  of  him  as  I  ever  did  of  generals  in 
general,  their  being  great  or  little  is  all  **  the  chance  of  war."  One  frisk  of  fortune 
elevates  them  to  the  peerage,  another  *'  offs  with  their  heads." 

Mr.  Wright  has  given  us  a  view  of  Trinity  Chapel  when  filled  by 
the  students,  which  is  not  deficient  in  truth;  his  remarks  on  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  are  more  rational  than  usual,  and  we  cau  vouch 
for  the  fact  of  the  irreverent  conversations  that  are  constantly  main- 
tained during  service. 

Winter  and  summer  to  matins  we  are  summoned  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  un- 
less we  arrive  in  time  for  the  Markers  to  get  a  glimpse  at,  and  run  their  pins*  through 
us,  we  may  as  well  be  hugging  the  pillow.  In  my  novitiate  we  had  but  two  Marken», 
and  one  of  them,  whose  Christian  name  was  Anthony  (surname  he  never  had  I  believe, 
his  mother  residing  in  the  Rookery  at  Barnwell ;  and  his  partiality  for  the  gownsmen, 

•  Three  or  four  Markers,  with  lists  of  the  names  in  their  hands,  walk  up  and  down 
chapel  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  service,  running  a  pin  through  the  names  of 

those  present. 
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clearly  evincing  an  Alliance  by  blood  thereunto),  used  to  see  many  a  oae  thsre,  mho, 
kiio^dng  lie  had  a  friend  in  Mark  Antony,  was  loud  snoring  at  home.  Tlkeae  oblft- 
tions  at  the  shrine  of  Mor])heus  were  gratefully  received  by  that  deity,  who,  in  letatB, 
used  to  load  the  devotee  witli  the  rich  gifts  of  Plutus  and  Bacchus.  It  was  a  commoft 
practice  with  some  of  these  sluggards  whom  I  coflid  name,  to  make  the  boy  *'  BaocU 

Slenus."  Although  I  never  had  recourse  myself  to  such  evasions,  so  irksom  and 
orish  did  I  ever  find  this  early  rising,  spite  of  the  health  it  promised,  that  I  wag 
constantly  in  the  black-book  of  the  Dean,  its  presiding  deity— one  week  being  "  put 
out  of  Sirings  and  Commons,"  another  getting  an  "  Impotition"  in  the  shape  of  htviar 
to  get  by  heart  a  satire  of  Juvenal,  a  book  of  Homer,  to  give  an  analysis  of  fintler't 
Analogy,  to  write  a  declamation  criminating  myself  (by  the  way,  this  is  not  oooititii- 
tional),  and,  in  short,  to  do  so  many  disagreeables,  that  the  very  recollection  of  them 
makes  my  pen  drop.  *'  There  is  no  compulsion''  in  this  Chapel-going,  "  only  you 
most" — or  abide  die  above  consequences.  Times  many,  on  surplice  mornings,  my 
duty  to  his  deanship  has  been  so  somnolent,  that,  hafing  slumbered  to  the  last  tin- 
gle of  the  bell,  sans  inexpressibles,  sans  almost  every  thing,  I  ha? e  whipped  on  the 
full-flowing  surplice,  and  just  saved  my  bacon. 

Were  I  to  turn  reformer,  I  should  propose  making  a  muster-room  (on  ofdinary  w«ek 
days,  the  avowed  use  of  chapel  is  to  see  that  all  men  are  in  college),  not  of  a  place 
consecrated  to  religion,  but  should  assemble  them,  at  areas(Miablehour  of  the  day,  in  the 
Lecture  Room  or  Hall.  If  this  measure  were  adopted,  the  chapel  then  being  kept  holy, 
in  being  used  but  for  solemn  occasions,  such  as  Sundays  and  Surplice-days,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that,  instead  of  prayers  being  conducted  as  they  now  are,  there  would 
be  somewhat  more  of  reverence  and  devotion  in  them.  As  things  now  go,  there  is 
not  one  man  who  goes  to  fjray — not  even  amongst  the  saints  or  Simeonites*.  In 
tlie  morning  they  muster,  with  all  the  reluctance  of  a  man  going  to  be  hanged ; 
and  in  the  evenmg,  although  now  awake,  and  enlivened  by  the  convivialities  of  the 
bottle,  there  is  much  the  same  feeling.  They  contrive,  however,  when  once  assem- 
bled, not  only  to  lose  sight  of  the  ostensible  object  for  which  they  are  called  together, 
but  also  of  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  thus  congregating.  Table-talk  is  much  moi[e 
abundant  here  than  **  at  table," — there,  being  no  other  occupation,  and  the  wine 
having  by  this  time  sufficiently  (in  many  cases  overmuch)  warmed  the  imagination, 
it  also  smells  more  of  the  champagne.  So  effervescent  is  it,  indeed,  that  this  Dean, 
with  all  his  eyes  about  him,  cannot  keep  the  cork  in.  Out  it  sparkles,  spite  of  him, 
in  sallies  like  these  : 

Enter  two  Reading  Fresh-Men,  W.  and  M.,  |of  the  same  standing  (men  of  the 
same  year  sit  together,  the  Freshmen  together.  Junior  Sophs,  Seniur  Sophs,  Scholars, 
13achelora  of  Arts  and  M.A.,  &c.) 

W,  ^Speaks  in  a  low  whisper.'}     How  did  you  like  Brown's  lecture  ? 

M.  O  !  tol  lol.  I  thought  he  proved  that  a  to  the  power  of  nothing  equals  one, 
veiy  prettily. 

W.    By  the  bye,  Pope  showed  me  to-day  how  to  prove  two  equal  to  one. 

M,    The  devil  he  did  :  as  how,  pray  1 

W,     [^Pencils  it  in  the  prayer-book  whilst  kneeling.']     Thus,  look — 
Because  a*  — x^:zix  (x  —  x),  and  also  ^  (x  -f-  x)  (x  —  x). 
Therefore  x.  (x  —  x)  zz  (x  -[-  ^)  (^  —  x)  iz  2.  x.  (x  —  x.) 

Therefore  1  —  2.  Q.  E.  D. 

M.    Well,  that's  odd. 

W.  Yes,  it's  odd  enough  that  odd  should  be  even,  and  singular  enough  that  singu- 
lar should  be  plural.     I've  done  witli  grammar  after  this. 

M.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  *'  thank  you,  good  sir,  I  owe  you  one." 

W.  If  you  owe  me  any,  you  owe  me  two.  But  **  be  quiet,  I  know  it,"  Newby's 
coming  wiUi  his  long-pole. 

31.    That's  the  first  time  I've  heard  of  his  /on^-head,  ha,  ha. 

W.  Be  quiet,  or  I'll  shave  yours  for  you — I  don'trelish,  for  my  part,  being  "hauled 
over  the  coals"  by  either  the  Dean  or  his  deputy — so  have  done  with  your  giggling — 
if  you  please,  sir.  What!  at  it  again ! — "  Never  mind  me,  sir!"  Lord,  you  would 
titter  at  your  own  tail,  if  you  only  had  one. 

M.    Hob,  hoh,  hob. 

When  up  comes  Ne why,  who,  with  M.'s  quickly- subsiding  laugh,  says,  '*  The  Dean 
will  be  happy  to  see  you  this  evening,  sir,  immediately  after  chapel."  Poor  M.,  who, 
being  as  risible  as  irascible  (his  sensibilities  of  every  kind  were  easily  put  in  action), 

•  Every  body  knows  that  at  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  there  has  been,  evan- 
gelizing the  gownsmen  for  the  last  half  century,  a  great  saint  called  Simeon. 
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was  in  frequent  scrapes  of  this  kind.  1  used  to  take  li  wicked  pleasure  in  thus  set- 
ting in  motion  the  muscles  of  his  very  funny  face,  which,  when  once  off,  he  could 
never  stop,  but  at  every  quaint  expression  or  thought,  would  receive  a  fresh  impulse; 
until  at  length  he  fell  into  a  hoh,  hoh,  hoh  (into  a  hoho,  a  Johnian  jogs  me),  and  an 
imposition  from  the  Dean. 

An  important  feature  in  a  gownsman's  life  is  "  lectures."  Mr, 
Wright's  description  of  Mr,  Brown's  first  mathematical  lecture  is 
tolerably  just,  and  may  prove  amusing.  The  portrait  of  the  lecturer 
is  certainly  done  with  some  skill. 

After  chapel  I  had  scarcely  time  to  breakfast  before  St.  Mary*!  struck  nine — thd 
hour  for  tlie  Mathematical  Lecture.  Palpitating  at  all  points,  1  **  wended  my  way" 
to  the  Lecture -room,  which  presently  received  about  a  hundred  of  us.  Sizars,  Pen- 
sioners, Fellow- commoners,  and  Noblemen,  seating  themselves  indiscriminately  at  the 
several  desks,  which  were  amply  supplied  vnth  all  the  implements  of  scribbling — 
pens,  ink,  and  foolscap.  The  Lecturer  was  elevated  upon  a  sort  of  rostrum,  to  produce, 
no  doubt,  an  impression  upon  the  youthful  group,  as  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
his  duties.  All  was  silent  as  the  grave,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  marvelling  in  breath- 
less suspense,  and  eyeing  each  other  with  most  funking  physiognomy,  when  Mr.  Brown 
very  learnedly  inquired  of  us,  one  by  one,  if  we  knew  our  own  names.  The  first  gen- 
tleman addressed,  seeing  that  the  poitentous  question  was  about  to  be  popped  to  him, 
turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  with  some  difficulty  pronounced  the  word  most  familiar  to 
him.  The  rest  grew  gradually  more  courageous,  insomuch  that  the  last  one  did  posi- 
tively not  once  quake  nor  quiver. 

Mr.  B.  having  thus  formed  a  nomenclature  of  the  assembly,  and  glanced  his  eyes 
around  him  for  some  minutes,  to  associate  the  name  with  the  person,  he  proceeded  to 
inquire  if  we  had  furnished  ourselves  with  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments.  Out 
flew,  with  something  like  the  precision  of  soldiery,  a  case  before  each  man,  with 
scarcely  a  defaulter ;  when  the  learned  Lecturer,  with  a  nondescript  smile  playing 
about  his  countenance,  said,  "  I- am  glad,  gentlemen,  to  see  you  come  to  lecture  thud 
prepared,  because  it  augurs  well  you  will  not  be  wanting  in  other  respects ;  but  I 
must  inform  you,  these  implements  are  here  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  in  the  theory  we 
are  about  to  expound,  there  are  none  other  than  straight  lines  and  circles.  Now  aU 
of  you  can  draw  a  straight  line  I  should  hope,  and  as  to  the  circle  it  is  thus  described" 
— placing  bis  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  firmly  on  the  paper,  and  at  the  same  time 
moving  the  paper  round  it  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pen  during  the  entire  revo- 
lution. "  Thus,  you  see,  gentlemen,  you  may  omit  bringing  your  instruments  hither 
in  future,  and  those  gentlemen,  also,  who  have  slates  before  them,  will  be  pleased  to 
bring  them  no  more,  paper  being  the  only  thing  scribbled  upon,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  use  of  it  at  the  Examinations.  Very  good.  This  being  the  first  day,  I  shall 
dismiss  you  thus  early,  and  hope  to  see  every  one  of  you  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow, 
so  prepared  in  Euclid,  as  to  demonstrate  viva  voce,  when  called  upon  promiscuously, 
any  proposition  in  the  first  book  I  may  think  proper  to  fix  upon.  Very  good.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen." 

In  the  second  lecture  Mr.  Brown  proceeds  to  husiness. 

The  hour  of  nine  having  now  arrived,  we  again  assembled  at  the  Mathematical  Lec- 
ture-room. Being  seated,  Mr.  B.  again  went  over  the  names,  and  praised  our  punc- 
tuality, there  being  not  one  absentee.^  After  which,  he  ai^ed,  first  one  and  then 
another,  the  several  definitions  of  a  point,  a  straight  line,  a  curved  line,  a  triangle,  a 
square,  a  parallelogram,  a  pentagon,  a  circle,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  these  questi<»is  being 
answered,  with  not  more  than  fifty  blunders,  he  came  upon  your  humble  servant  with, 
*'  Mr,  W.,  what  is  meant  by  an  axiom  ?" 

"  An  axiom,  Sir"  (quoth  I),  **  is  a  truth  so  self-evident,  that  its  terms  need  only  be 
expressed  in  language,  to  be  universally  understood  and  acbnitted." 

**  Very  good,  Sir,  though  not  precisely  in  the  language  of  Euclid.  But  what  it 
the  first  axiom  of  EucUd,  or  of  Geometry,  as  I  may  say,  the  terms  being  synony- 
mous V* 

**  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same,  are  equal  to  one  another." 

*•  Very  good,  Sir.     What  tlie  second,  and  what  the  third  V* 

*'  If  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  sums  are  equal.  If  e^uald  be  taken  from  equals, 
the  remainders  are  equal." 

"  Very  good." 
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Mr.  B.  next  interrogated  one  and  then  another,  until  having  got  through  the  twelre 
axioms,  or  self-evident  propositions,  not  one  of  which  could  we  contractict,  he  gave  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  them,  the  definitiins,  and  postulates,  and  concluded  (ot  at 
least  might  have  done)  by  the  following  eulogium  : — 

**  These  Definitions,  Axioms,  and  Postulates,  constitute,  gentlemen,  simple  and 
self-evident  as  they  are,  the  foundations  of  all  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  scieDce. 
Upon  them,  as  upon  an  imperishable,  and  immoveable  substratum,  rests  that  towering 
fabric  uf  science,  which  reaches  the  remotest  penetralia  of  the  heavens.  Step  by  step, 
gentlemen,  we  hence  shall  climb  successively,  as  by  a  tower  of  Babel,  the  seTenl 
rounds  of  Geometry,  of  Algebra,  of  the  Analytics  generally,  of  Mechanics  and 
Optics,  winding  our  way  to  the  topmost  pinnacle — Astronomy."  As  I  have  already 
said,  Mr.  Brown,  tittle  as  he  was  given  to  heroics,  either  did,  or  did  not  deliver  this 
speech.  Certain  it  is,  no  London-lecturer,  none  of  those  self-dubbed  Professon, 
would  have  let  slip  such  a  glorious  opportunity. 

After  Mr.  Brown  had  passed  us  over  the  '*  Asses'  Bridge,"*  without  any  seriooa 
ac<;ident,  and  conducted  us  a  few  steps  further  into  the  first  book,  he  dismiaseuus  with 
many  compliments,  and  a  few  Deductions,!  the  latter  of  which  we  were  to  "  pro?e," 
by  the  next  day,  and  bring  back  wdih  us. 

We  add  the  account  of  the  first  classical  lecture,  for  the  sake  of 
the  information  it  contains  concerning  the  species  of  knowledge  which 
IS  in  request  in  the  university.  Immediately  after  the  mathematicaP 
lecture,  the  students  proceed  to  an  upper  room,  where  Professor  Monk, 
at  that  time  classical  tutor,  now  Dean  of  Peterborough,  awaits  their 
presence. 

The  first  Lecture  in  Mathematics  being  thus  abruptly  terminated,  we  had  just  time 
to  trudge  home  vnth  the  slates  and  instruments,  and  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  walks  to 
stretch  our  understandings,  when  the  two-tongued  bell  of  Trinity  gfave  us  a  duplicate 
of  the  hour  of  ten — the  summons  for  attending  the  Greek  Lecture,  in  the  room 
immediately  over  the  former.  Here  we  found  Professor  Monk,  now  Dean  of  Peter- 
boro',  prepared  to  give  us  a  reception  something  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown. 

After  having  ascertained  our  names  with  great  precision,  and  taken  care  to  inform  us 
he  shall  hope  to  find  us  tlie  next  day  at  the  same  hour,  prepared  to  construe  any  part  of 
the  opening  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes,"  to  give  the  geography  of  the  scenes  in 
it,  and  the  huitory  of  the  dramatis  persona;,  events  and  allusions.  Professor  Monk 
broke  up  the  assembly  by,  "  I  hope,  gentlemen,  your  attendance  will  be  regular 
throughout  the  term.     Good  morning  to  you,  gentlemen." 

The  Lectures  for  the  day  being  over,  we  dispersed  in  all  directions,  something  like. 
a  regiment  after  a  review  in  the  Park.  Having  no  more  sights  to  see,  and,  from  the 
expectations  expressed  by  both  the  Lecturers,  much  to  prej)are  for  the  next  day's 
J^ectures,  I  went  as  straight  homewards  as  the  irregular  streets  and  lanes  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Cambridge  would  p^mit,  and  soon  found  myself  surrounded  by  such  books 
as  I  had  procured  from  the  Public  Library  (this  is  done,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
under  the  rose,  by  the  connivance  of  some  M.  A.),  from  Trinity  Library,  and  from 
Maps'  excellent  Circulating  Library.  Those  recommended  by  the  Tutor,  Mr.  Hudson, 
for  the  Greek  play,  were  Porson's  Hecuba,  the  preface  containing  the  most  valuable 
Treatise  ever  written  on  the  Greek  Metres,  Barlow  Seale's  and  Herman's  more  lengthy 
discussions  of  the  same  subject — Barney's  Tentamen  de  Metris  (being  nothing  w<Mrth_) 
having  no  place  in  my  collection.  Scapula's  Lexicon,  Dawe's  Miscellanea  Critica, 
Bentley's  Phal&ris,  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  Hoogeveen's  Particularum  Doctrina, 
Boss's  Ellipses,  Franklin's  Translation  of  Sophocles  (for  its  prefatory  matter  relating 
to  the  Grecian  Stage),  Cumberland's  Observer  (for  the  same  use  as  the  work  latt 
named),  Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre,  Tyrwhit's  Aristotle,  Horace's  Ars  Poetica,  Gil- 
lie's History  of  Greece  (Mitford's.  I  wished  to  have,  but  it  was  so  expensive  to  pur- 
chase, and  so  much  in  request  at  the  libraries,  that  I  was  com])eIled  at  first  to  put  up 
with  Gillies),  D'Anville's  Ancient  Atlas,  Butler's  ^schylus  (a  more  stupid  chaos  of 
confusion  than  which  does  not  exist — a  real  Mkya  jSi^Xiov  fjieya  icaicov"),  and  finally, 
the  luminous  and  erudite  comment  upon  the  'ETrrd  iirl  Ofj^ag)  itself,  by  Dr.  Blom- 
field,  formed,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  remainder  of  the  catalogue. 

•  The  fifth  Proposition  is  so  called,  or  rather  **  Pons  Asinorum,"  from  the  diflSculty 
with  which  many  get  over  it. 

f  Arc  propositions  not  given  by  the  *'  Book- work,"  but  derivable  from  it. 
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The  contrast  between  these  two  lecturers  is  drawn  with  some  deK- 

cacy,  and  perfect  justice. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  up-stairs  we  therefore  flew  to  gobble  Greek  with  the 
Professor.  Enthroned  he  sat,  with  "  head  erect  and  all-important  bVow,"  more  Tastly 
great,  I  ween,  than  ever  looked  iEschylus  himself,  or  even  those  ancient  schoolmasters 
who  spoke  this  "  language  of  the  Gods" — Aristotle,  Socrates,  or  Plato.  In  his  man- 
ner and  person,  the  Professor  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mathematical  lecturer. 
Stiff  and  formal  to  a  degree,  he  could  never  relax  into  a  smile,  much  less  could  he 
endure  any  thing  bordering  upon  jocularity,  however  pleasant  might  be  the  subject  of 
his  lectures,  or  admit  the  slightest  familiarity  with  these  grown-up  young  gentlemen. 
Equally  solicitous  was  he  to  elevate  his  diction,  and  succeeded,  so  as  to  deliver  him- 
self in  a  style — to  say  the  least  of  it — semi- bombastic.  Like  all  other  pickers  of 
choice  words  and  expressions,  his  voice,  naturally  harsh,  although  sonorous^  would 
ever  and  anon  dwell,  not  in  the  style  of  a  sostenuto,  but  closely  resembling  the  drone 
of  a  bagpipe,  thus  stealing  time  for  the  selection,  and  making  his  speech  continuous. 
Mr.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  distinguished  for  the  affability  of  his  demea- 
nour, as  for  the  ease  and  chasteness  of  bis  language.  With  the  exception  of  his 
favourite  phrase  of  kind  encouragement,  **  very  good,'*  which  from  habit,  I  suppose, 
he  often  complimented  even  iiimself  withal,  his  sentences,  although  on  a  less  wordy  sub- 
ject, from  being  less  forced  and  excogitated,  greatly  exceeded  the  Professor's  in  every 
natural  grace,  and  consequently,  were  much  more  agreeable  to  the  audience. 

Mr.  Wright  is  always  apprehensive  that  his  materials  will  fall  below 

the  measure  in  his  bond — the  account  of  these   lectures  is  followed 

by  a  dissertation  on  the  ancient  drama,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 

of  Professor  Monk.     It  is  probably  with  the  same  view  that  Mr. 

Wright  introduces  the  following  illiberal  tirade  against  the  design  of 

a  London  University.     It  is  very  plain   to  be  seen,  that  a  man  may 

pass  through  Cambridge  without  acquiring  either  the  feelings  or  the 

language  of  a  gentleman.     Of  this  we  are  very  sure,  that  the  men 

whom  Alma  Mater  does  not  blush  to  own,  would  not  entertain  such 

opinions  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  extract. 

Such  being  the  extent  of  the  usefulness  of  a  Scotch  education,  what  advantages  are 
we  to  expect  from  an  establishment  in  London,  originating  and  progressing  under  the 
auspices  of  a  handful  of  individuals  thus  initiated  ?  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  I 
allude  to  the  projected  London  University,  inasmuch  as  all  must  have  noticed  the 
striking  circumstance,  that  the  thing  has  been  fathered  by  Campbell  (without  being 
the  true  progenitor,  perhaps ;  for,  according  to  some.  Orator  Henley  has  the  first  claim 
to  that  honour),  fostered  by  Brougham  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  the  physician — Scottish  all. 
j\ow,  I  should  like  to  be  informed,  what  just  pretensions  can  this  Poet,  ihiB  Lawyer, 
or  this  Doctor,  maintain  as  to  the  direction  of  the  education  of  London  ?  By  dint  of 
uncommou  perseverance,  aud  good  natural  talents,  for  aught  I  know,  each  of  the  tri- 
umvirate has  attained  considerable  pre-eminence  in  his  proper  profession  ;  but  surely, 
because  one  can  jingle  rbymes,  another  cross  the  bumpkins,  and  the  third  sign  a 
man's  doom  in  dog-latin,  they  are  not  to  **  rule  the  roast"  over  the  intellects  of  this 
huge  metropolis.  Permit  it,  ye  people  of  London,  and  ye  reduce  this  magnificent,  this 
glorious  city,  as  to  intellectual  worth,  to  the  level  of  '*  Modem  Athens."  Scottish  are 
tbe  originators  of  the  scheme,  and  their  immediate  disciples,  nine  out  of  ten,  are  Scot- 
tish. Who,  then,  are  to  fill  the  situations  of  Chancellor,  Vice  Chancellor,  Professors, 
&c.  (great  names,  forsooth,  for  an  establishmeut,  the  entire  capital  of  which  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  annual  income  of  either  University,  properly  so  called)  I  would  ask? 
Why  Scotchmen.  No,  I  stand  corrected — it  being  an  equal  chance  that  a  few  dis- 
senters at  the  insUmce  of  tlie  great  Mr,  C-x,  whom  his  friends  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity address  by  the  hackneyed  M.  A.  little  as  he  is  intitled  to  letters ;  of  the  unparal- 
leled seceder  from  the  Caledonian  church,  Mr.  F ,  &c.  &c.  &c.  may  have  an 

opportunity  of  proselytizing ;  and  a  dead  certainty,  that  the  radicals  will  have  perma- 
tiimt  stalls  to  Jesuitize  in,  inasmuch  as  the  abettors  or  patrons  consist,  almost  without 
an  exception,  of  these  three  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  Scotticism,  Dissen- 
terism, and  Radicalism  were  never  so  closely  imited.  But  the  two  former  classes 
will  prove  the  dupes  of  the  last — o»  the  course  things  usually  take  will  strangely 
alter. 

This  disposition  of  the  few  situations  being  effected,  after  due  jostling  and  scram- 
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bline  for  them,  the  only  learning  to  be  had  for  your  aabscription  will  be  a  ''  mouth* 
ful,  whilst  a  **  bellyful''  of  disaffection  to  Church  and  King  will  be  crammed  into  you 
gratuitously.  If,  however,  the  Scotch  Lecturers  should  presume  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek,  what  with  their  own  brogue,  their  ignorance  of  the  "  long^  and  shorts"  above 
alluded  to,  and  the  cockney  dialeet  of  their  pupils,  we  may  anticipate  as  rare  a  com- 
pound of  Attic  refinement,  as  uncome-atable  a ja^on  of  incomprehensibleness,  as  ever 
nankiod  listened  to. 

If  an  institution  be  established  for  the  education  of  the  cocknies,  in  the  name  of 
good  sense  let  it  begin  with  the  beginning,  and  first  engage  Thelwall  to  teach  them 
their  letteri^-*-the  diflTerence  between  v  and  w,  and  w  and  v.  After  this  important 
acquisition  is  indisputably  ascertained,  call  in  a  few  writing-masters,  accountants,  and 
teachers  of  navigation  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  these,  with  a  Kctle  reading  of  the 
Bible,  under  the  surveillance  of  parents,  on  Sundays,  and  a  few  nocturnal  luCubra- 
tions  over  the  lumiuotis  pages  of  the  Mechanics*  Magazine,  will  prove  amply  sufficient 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  occupations  of  those  who  cannot  meet  the  ex- 
pense* of  the  '*  finish"  at  Oxford  or  Cunbridg^. 

We  have  now  nearly  exhausted  the  favourable  parts  of  the  volumes, 
and  shall  certainly  not  consume  our  space,  nor  abuse  the  time  of  our 
readers,  by  proving  by  examples  the  justice  of  our  sentence  upon 
the  more  disgraceful  portion  of  the  work.  Vulgarity,  impudence, 
scandalous  aspersions,  and  impertinent  familiarity,  will  meet  the  eye 
of  every  intelligent  reader  on  his  opening  the  book. 

Our  extracts  are  entirely  taken  from  the  first  volume  ;  the  second 
consists  almost  wholly  of  extracts  from  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  and  of 
the  stores  of  examination  papers  which  every  reading  man  collects 
during  his  under^graduateship.  This  is  the  readiest  mode  of  book- 
making. 

We  believe  Mr.  Wright  to  be  possessed  of  some  talents ;  they  are 
not,  however,  of  a  description  calculated  to  procure  success  at 
Cambridge.  He  himself  gives  the  most  ridiculous  reasons  for  his  failure ; 
some  extraordinary  accident  is  always  interfering  between  him  and 
good  fortune ;  at  one  time  it  is  a  bull  by  which  he  is  tossed  in  the 
market-place  ;  at  another,  a  spunging-house  stops  the  way;  at  another, 
the  neglect  of  an  examiner.  It  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  candour 
with  which  Mr.  Wright  has  written  his  experience,  that  he  studiously 
conceals  the  fact  of  his  having  degraded — that  is  to  say,  of  his  having 
descended  from  a  struggle  with  his  equals,  to  contend  with  the  men  of 
the  year  below. 


NATIONAL  TALES.* 

TwiC£  before  have  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr. Hood;  first  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  Odes  and'  Addresses  to  Gt^at  People ;  and 
next,  by  name,  as  the  writer  of  the  very  agreeable  collection  of  hu- 
naorous  ideas,  entitled  "  Whims  and  Oddities."  In  both  instances  our 
tadk  has  been  the  light  and  agreeable  one  of  praise — the  only  labour 
was  that  of  discriminating  between  one  term  of  eulogy  and  another. 
la  relation  to  the  book  before  us,  although  we  cannot  condemn  with 
jtistioe,  it  is  nearly  as  impossible  to  approve.  If  ever  talent  were 
tfirown  away,  and  utterly  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  was  employed^  the  National  Tales  are  a  striking  instance  of 
aufih  a  shipwreck.  The  Italian  Tales  of  Boccaccio,  of  Sacchetti,  of 
Qrassini,  and  of  Bandello,  are  the  well-known  models  of  which  Mr. 

•  National  Tales.  By  Thomas  Hood,  author  of  *'  Whims  and  Oddities."  ^  vols. 
8w«    lAaioa,  Aiatwortb,  1637, 
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Hood  has  availed  himself.  We  allow  to  these  productions  much  of 
the  merit  which  has  heen  claimed  for  them ;  we  allow  that  Mr.  Hood's 
imitation  is  very  close  ;  and  yet  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining, that  he  has  lost  his  time  and  his  labour.  The  Italian  Novello 
were  very  early,  if  not  the  earliest,  European  attempts  at  tales  of 
fiction,  the  mere  object  of  which  is  to  please  by  a  narrative  of  events. 
There  had  been  invented  previously,  some  fictitious  stories  and  con- 
tinuous narratives  of  imaginary  events ;  but  their  object  was  either 
satire,  or  the  illustration  and  exemplification  of  particular  tenets.  The 
Novello  were  partly  imitated  and  adopted  from  the  East,  and  partly 
developed  from  the  anecdotes  and  facetiae  which  were  very  early  col- 
lected after  the  revival  of  letters,  or  rather  during  their  dark  state, 
in  imitation  of  certain  classical  models — as  the  Bon-mots  of  Cicero. 
The  Novello  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  the  anecdote  lightly  ex- 
panded. Characters  we  find  none — the  incident  is  generally  single^ 
and  the  dialogue  usually  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  few  questions 
and  answers.  Inasmuch  as  a  Novello  was  itself  a  novelty,  it  was: 
not  necessary  that  its  subject  should  be  of  any  very  remarkable 
kind ;  sufficient  that  there  was  a  story.  When  stories  became 
abundant,  in  order  to  attract  attention,  storytellers  were  obliged  to 
select  more  striking  incidents,  to  heighten  the  interest  in  the  cha- 
racters, and  to  excite  the  feelings  of  suspense  and  surprise,  by 
intricacy  and  complication  of  plot.  It  may  hence  be  concluded^  that, 
that  which  was  a  great  prize  in  its  day,  were  it  to  appear  in  all  its 
perfection  now,  would  be  received  with  a  mighty  difference.  The 
palate  of  a  matured  public  requires  more  highly  seasoned  stuff 
than  the  plain  food  which  nourished  its  infancy.  Had  Mr.  Hood*s 
Tales  possessed  the  truth  and  natural  pathos,  the  unadorned  sim- 
plicity, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  quiet  force  and  power  of  the 
early  Italian  novelists,  his  productions  would  still  have  been  thought 
tame  and  pointless.  It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  with  all  Mr. 
Hood's  talents  for  imitation,  and  they  are  extraordinary,  that  he  has 
fallen  somewhat  short  of  his  originals — thsit  somewhat  mclndes  the  only 
qualities  which  by  possibility  could  have  excited  the  interest  of  the 
present  race  of  readers ;  it  is  the  nature  which  speaks  in  every  par-: 
tide  and  participle  of  the  Novello— the  truth  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pression which  comes  from  the  heart  and  goes  to  it — which  indicates 
that  the  writer  is  possessed  with  his  story — that  it  is  before  his  eyes, 
and  that  he  is  alternately  animated  with  the  passions  he  describes. 
The  beauties  of  these  Novello  are  commonly  called  the  beauties  of 
style  ;  but  they  are  of  that  kind  which  no  art  can  ever  reach — the 
language  is  that  which  naturally  clothes  the  sentiments  as  they  are  ut- 
tered. It  is  only  necessary  to  polish  the  style  when  it  is  the  head  which 
writes.  What  man  under  the  influence  of  real  passion  ever  thought  of 
style  ?  Who  under  such  circumstances  picks  his  words  ?  And  yet  the 
aptness  of  the  phrase,  the  force  of  its  construction,  and  the  very  order 
of  the  words,  are  beyond  the  most  laborious  efforts  of  a  cool  moment. 
A  patient  observer,  and  a  competent  judge  of  the  language,  feels  these' 
unobtrusive  excellencies ;  he  dwells  on  the  propriety  of  expression,  on 
little  turns  of  phrase,  which  to  him  are  full  of  meaning;  by  a  calm  con- 
templation, and  the  exertion  of  a  simple  taste,  he  brings  out  all  the. 
hidden  traits  of  the  design,  and  the  little  picture  at  lengt^h  stands  out^  a 
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piece  instinct  with  truth  and  life.  The  very  same  picture,  another 
ohservei,  accustomed  to  the  striking  and  hrilliant  execution  of  modem 
times,  would  pass  over  as  a  rude  and  unmeaning  production  of  semi- 
barharous  times. 

Mr.  Hood  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  most  exact  resemblance  of 
this  species  of  composition  ;  the  style  is  highly  wrought^  and  may  be 
generally  called  elegant ;  the  incidents  are  simple,  and  arise  naturally 
out  of  the  manners,  or  the  supposed  manners,  of  the  times— -the 
manners  of  the  Italian  Novello,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  of 
what  age  such  manners  are  characteristic ;  and  there  is  much  simpli- 
city and  unity  in  the  development  of  the  story.  But  a  vital  fault 
besets  the  National  Talcs ;  they  do  not  arise  out  of  reality ;  are  not 
conceived  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  they  are  a  cold  imitation  of  a 
beautiful  model,  it  is  true ;  but,  like  all  imitations,  are  destitute  of 
the  freedom  of  originality  and  the  grace  of  truth. 

We  shall  exemplify  and  verify  our  observations,  by  quoting  two  of 
the  stories ;  they  arc  favourable  specimens.  The  first  is  called  Michel 
Argenli,  and  describes  the  unhappy  hallucinations  of  a  man  whose 
imagination  the  terrors  of  the  plague  have  disordered. 

THE  STORY  OF  MICHEL  ARGEMTI. 

Michel  Argenti  was  a  learned  physician  of  Fadna,  hut  lately  settled  at  Florence,  a 
few  years  only  hefore  its  memorahle  visitation,  when  the  destroying  angel  brooded 
over  that  unhappy  city,  shaking  out  deadly  vapours  from  its  wings. 

It  must  have  been  a  savage  heart  indeed,  that  could  not  be  moved  by  the  shocking 
scenes  that  ensued  from  that  horrible  calamity,  and  which  were  fearful  enough  to 
overcome  even  the  dearest  pieties  and  prejudices  of  humanity ;  causing  the  holy  ashes 
of  the  dead  to  be  no  longer  venerated,  and  the  living  to  be  disregarded  by  their  nearest 
ties :  the  tenderest  mothers  forsaking  their  infants ;  wives  flying  from  the  sick  couches 
of  their  husbands  ;  and  children  neglecting  their  dying  parents;  when  love  closed  the 
door  against  love,  and  particular  selfishness  took  place  of  all  mutual  sjrmpatbies* 
There  were  some  brave,  humane  spirits,  nevertheless,  that  with  a  divine  courage 
ventured  into  the  very  chambers  of  the  sick,  and  contended  over  their  prostrate 
bodies  with  the  common  enemy  ;  and  amongst  these  was  Argenti,  who  led  the  way  in 
such  works  of  mercy,  till  at  last  the  pestilence  stepped  over  his  own  threshold,  and 
he  was  beckoned  home  by  the  ghastly  finger  of  death,  to  struggle  with  him  for  the 
wife  of  bis  own  bosom. 

Ims^ue  him  then,  worn  out  in  spirit  and  body,  ministering  hopelessly  to  her  that 
had  been  dearer  to  him  than  health  or  life ;  but  now,  instead  of  an  object  of  loveliness, 
a  livid  and  ghastly  spectacle,  almost  too  loathsome  to  look  upon ;  her  pure  flesh 
being  covered  with  blue  and  mortiferous  blotches,  her  sweet  breath  changed  into  a 
fetid  vapour,  and  her  accents  expressive  only  of  anguish  and  despair.  These  dolefiil 
(sounds  were  aggravated  by  the  songs  and  festivities  of  the  giddy  populace,  which,  now 
the  pestilence  had  abated,  ascended  into  the  desolate  chamber  of  its  last  martyr,  and 
mingled  vrith  her  dying  groans. 

These  ending  on  the  third  day  with  her  life,  Argenti  was  left  to  his  solitary  gzief, 
the  only  living  person  in  his  desolate  house ;  his  servants  having  fled  durmg  the 
pestilence,  and  left  him  to  perform  every  office  with  his  own  hands.  Hitherto  tlie 
dead  had  gone  without  their  rites ;  but  he  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  those 
sacred  and  decent  services  for  his  wife's  remains,  which  during  the  height  of  the 
plague  had  been  direfully  suspended ;  the  dead  bodies  being  so  awfully  numerous, 
that  they  defied  a  careful  sepulture,  hut  were  thrown,  by  random  and  slovenly  heaps* 
into  great  holes  and  ditches. 

As  soon  as  was  prudent  after  this  catastrophe,  his  friends  repaired  to  him  with  his 
two  Uttle  children,  who  had  fortunately  been  absent  in  the  country,  and  now  returned 
vrith  brave  ruddy  cheeks  and  vigorous  spirits  to  his'  arms ;  but,  alas  I  not  to  cheer 
their  miserable  parent,  who  thenceforward  was  never  known  to  smile,  nor  scarcely  to 
speak,  excepting  of  the  pestilence.  Asa  person  that  goes  forth  from  a  dark  sick 
chamber  is  still  haunted  by  its  glooms,  in  spite  of  the  sunshine ;  so,  though  the 
plague  had  ceased,  its  horrors  still  clung  about  the  mind  of  Arg[enti,  and  with  such  a 
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deadly  inllaence  in  his  thoughts,  as  it  bequpaths  to  the  infected' garmehts  of  Ae  dead. 
1'he  dreadful  objects  he  had  witnessed  still  walked  with  their  ghostly  images  in  his 
brain — his  mind,  in  short,  being  but  a  doleful  lazaretto  devoted  to  pestilence  aikd 
death.  The  same  horrible  spectres  possessed  his  dreams;  which  he  sometinies 
described  as  filled  up  froln  the  same  black  source,  and  thronging  with  the  living  sick 
he  bad  visited,  or  the  multitudinous  dead  corses,  with  the  unmentionable  and 
unsightly  rites  of  their  inhumation. 

These  dreary  visions  entering  into  all  his  thoughts,  it  happened  often,  that  whi^n 
he  was  summoned  to  the  sick,  he  pronounced  that  their  malady  was '  the  pli^e, 
discovering  its  awful  symptoms  in  bodies  where  it  had  no  existence  ;  but  above  idl, 
his  terrors  were  busy  with  his  children,  whom  he  watched  with  a  vigilant  and  despairing 
eye  ;  discerning  constantly  some  deadly  taint  in  their  wholesome  breath,  onr  d^arilig 
that  he  saw  the  plague-spot  in  their  tender  faces,  'i'hus,  watching  them  sometimes 
upon  their  pillows,  he  would  burst  into  tears  and  exclaim  that  they  were  smitten  with 
death ;  in  short,  he  regarded  their  bl-ue  eyes  and  rudJy  cheeks  but  as  the  frail  roses 
and  violets  that  are  to  perish  in  a  day,  and  tl>eir  silken  hair  like  the  most  brittle 
gossamers.  Thus  their  existence,  which  should  have  been  a  blessing  to  his  hopes, 
became  a  very  curse  to  him  through  bis  despair.  "" 

His  friends,  judging  rightly  from  these  tokens  that  his  mind  was  impaired,  persuaded 
him  to  remove  from  a  place  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  his  calamities,  and  served 
but  too  frequently  to  remind  him  of  his  fears.  He  repaired,  therefore,  with  Iris 
children,  to  the  house  of  a  kinswoman  at  Genoa;  but  his  melancholy  was  not  at  all 
relieved  by  the  change,  his  mind  being  now  like  a  black  Stygian  pool  that  reflects 
not,  except  one  dismal  hue,  whatever  shifting  colours  are  presented  by  the  skies.  In 
this  mood  he  continued  there  five  or  six  weeks,  when  tlie  superb  city  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  alarm  and  confusion.  The  popular  rumour  reported  that  the  plague 
bad  been  brought  into  the  port  by  a  Moorish  felucca,  whereupon  the  magistrates 
ordered  that  the  usual  precautions  should  be  obsei*ved ;  so  that  although  there  was  no 
real  pestilence,  the  city  presented  the  usual  appearances  of  such  a  visitation. 

These  tokens  were  sufficient  to  aggravate  the  malady  of  Argenti,  whose  illusions 
became  instantly  more  frequent  and  desperate,  and  his  afiiiction  almost  a  frenzy ;  so 
that  going  at  night  to  his  children,  he  looked  upon  them  in  an  agony  t)f  despair,  as 
though  they  were  already  in  their  shrouds.  And  when  he  gazed  on  their  delicate 
round  cheeks,  like  ripening  fruits,  and  their  fair  arms,  lilre  sculptured  marbled, 
entwining  each  other,  'tis  no  marvel  that  he  begrudged  to  pestilence  the  horrible  and 
loathsome  disfigurements  and  changes  which  it  would  bring  upon  their  beautifol 
bodies ;  neither  that  he  contemplated  with  horror  the  painful  stages  by  which  they 
must  travel  to  their  premature  graves.  Some  meditations  as  dismal  I  doubt  not 
occupied  his  incoherent  thoughts,  and  whilst  they  lay  before  him  so  lovely  and  caiia- 
looking,  made  him  wish  that  instead  of  a  temporal  sleep,  they  were  laid  in  eternal 
rest.  Their  odorous  brealh,  as  he  kissed  them,  was  as  sweet  as  flowers;  and  their 
pure  skin  without  spot  or  hiemish :  nevertheless,  to  his  gloomy  fancy  the  corrupted 
touches  of  death  were  on  them  both,  fuftd  devoted  their  short- lived  frames  to  his  inost 
hateful  inflictions.  ' 

Imagine  him  gazing,  full  of  these  dismal  thoughts,  on  their  feces,  sometimes 
smiting  himself  upon  his  forehead,  that  entertained  such  horrible  Canckts,.  end 
sometimes  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  chambei'  with  am  emphaic  step,  which  must  needs 
have  wakened  his  little  ones  if  they  had  not  been  lapped  in  the  profound  slumber  of 
innocence  and  childhood.  In  the  meantime  the  mild  light  of  love  in  his  looks, 
changes  into  a  fierce  and  dreary  fire  ;  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  bis  lips  as  pallid  as  ashes, 
betraying  the  desperate  access  oi  frenzy,  which  like  a  howling  demon  passes  into 
his  feverish  soul,  and  provokes  him  to  unnatural  action :  and  first  of  ail  he  plucks 
away  the  pillows,  those  downy  ministers  to  harmless  sleep,  but  nov{r  unto  death, 
with  which,  crushing  the  tender  faces  of  his  little  cmes,  h6  thus  dams  up  their  gentle 
respirations  before  they  can  utter  a  cry ;  then  casting  himself  with  homd  ferroiir 
upon  their  bodies,  with  this  unfatherlike  embrace  he  enfolds  them  till  they  ate  quito 
breathless.  After  which  he  lifts  up  the  pillows,  and,  lo !  there  lie  the  two  murdered 
babes,  utterly  quiet  and  still, — and  with  the  ghastly  seal  of  death  imprinted  on  their 
waxen  cheeks. 

In  this  dreadful  manner  Argenti  destroyed  his  innocent  children, — not  in  hatred, 
but  ignorantly,  and  wrought  upon  by  the  constant  apprehension  of  their  death;  evep 
as  a  terrified  wretch  upon  a'  precipice,  who  swerves  towards  the  very «de  that  presents 
the  danger.  Let  his  deed,  therefore,  be  viewed  with  eom passion,  as  the  fault  of 
his  unhappy  fate,  which  forced  upon  him  such  a  cruel  cri  is,  and  finally  ended  his 
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sorrows  by  as  tragical  a  death.  On  the  morrow  his  dead  body  was  foand  at  sea,  by 
some  fishermen,  and  being  recognized  as  Argenti's,  it  was  interred  in  one  grave  with 
those  of  his  two  children. 

The  next  tale  is  that  of  the'  Fall  of  the  Leaf. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

There  is  no  vice  that  causes  more  calamities  in  human  life,  than  the  intemperate 
passion  for  gaming.  How  many  noble  and  ingenuous  persons  it  hath  reduced  from 
wealth  unto  poverty ;  nay,  from  honesty  to  dishonour,  and  by  still  descending  steps 
.  into  the  gulph  of  perdition.  And  yet  how  prevalent  it  is  in  all  capital  cities,  where 
nany  of  the  chiefest  merchants,  and  courtiers  especially,  are  mere  pitiful  slaves  of 
fortune,  toiling  like  so  many  abject  turnspits  in  her  ignoble  wheel.  Such  a  man  is 
worse  off  than  a  poor  borrower,  for  all  he  has  is  at  the  momentary  call  of  imperative 
■  chance  3  br  rather  he  is  more  wretched  than  a  very  beggar,  being  mocked  with  an 
appearance  of  wealth,  but  as  deceit&I  as  if  it  turned,  like  the  monies  in  the  old 
Arabian  story,  into  decaying  leaves. 

In  our  parent  city  of  Home,  to  aggravate  her  modem  disgrac^es,  this  pestilent  vice 
has  lately  fixed  her  abode,  and  has  inflicted  many  deep  wounds  on  the  fame  and 
fortunes  of  her  proudest  families.  A  number  of  noble  youths  have  been  sucked 
into  the  ruinous  vortex,  some  of  them  being  degraded  at  last  into  humble  retainers 
upon  rich  men,  but  the  most  part  perishing  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe ;  and  if  the 
same  fate  did  not  befal  the  young  Marquis  de  Malaspini,  it  was  only  by  favour  of  a 
circumstance  which  is  not  likely  to  happen  a  second  time  for  any  gamester. 

This  gentleman  came  into  a  handsome  revenue  at  the  death  of  his  parents,  where* 
upon,  to  dissipate  his  regrets,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  his  graceful  manners  procured 
him  a  distinguished  reception  at  several  courts.  Afterjtwo  years  spent  in  this  manner, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  had  a  magnificent  puace  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  which  he  further  enriched  with  some  valuable  paintings  and  sculptures  from 
abroad.  His  taste  in  these  works  was  much  admired ;  and  his  friends  remarked  with 
still  greater  satisfaction,  that  he  was  untainted  by  the  courtly  vices  which  he  must 
have  witnessed  in  his  travels.  It  only  remained  to  complete  their  wishes,  that  he 
should  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  that  should  be  worthy  of  himself,  and  he  seemed 
likely  to  fulfil  this  hope  in  attaching  himself  to  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Maraviglia. 
She  was  herself  the  heiress  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house ;  so  that  the  match 
was  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  the  relations  on  both  sides,  and  especially  as  tU^ 
young  pair  were  most  tenderly  in  love  with  each  other. 

For  certain  reasons,  however,  the  nuptials  were  deferred  for  a  time,  tlius  affording 

;  leisure  for  the  crafty  machinations  of  the  devil,  who  delights,  above  all  things,  to  cross 

'  a  virtuous  and  happy  marriage.    Accordingly,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this 

judicious  opportunity,  but  chose  for  his  instrument  the  lady's  own  brother,  a  very 

profligate  and  a  gamester,  who  soon  fastened,  like  an  evil  genius,  on  the  unlucky 

Malaspini. 

It  was  a  dismal  shock  to  the  lady,  when  she  learned  the  nature  of  this  connexion, 
which  Malaspini  himself  discovered  to  her,  by  incautiously  dropping  a  die  from  his 
pocket  in  her  pres^nce.  She  immediately  endeavoured,  with  all  her  influence,  to 
reclaim  him  from  the  dreadful  passion  for  play,  which  had  now  crept  over  him  like  a 
moral  cancer,  and  already  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  love;  neither  was  it  without 
some  dreadful  struggles  of  remorse  on  his  own  part,  and  some  useless  victories,  that 
be  at  last  gave  himself  up  to  such  desperate  habits,  but  the  power  of  his  Mephistophiles 
.  prevailed,  and  the  visits  of  Malaspini  to  the  lady  of  his  affections  became  still  less 
frequent ;  he  repairing  instead  to  those  nightly  resorts  where  the  greater  portion  of 
his  estates  was  already  forfeited. 

At  length,  when  the  lady  had  not  seen  him  for  some  days,  and  in  the  very  last 

week  before  that  which  had  been  appointed  for  her  marriage,  she  received  a  desperate 

letter  from  Malaspini,  declaring  that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  in  fortune  and  hope ;  and 

that  at  the  cost  of  his  life  even,  he  must  renounce  her  hand  for  ever.    He  added, 

that  if  his  pride  would  let  him  even  propose  himself,  a  beggar  as  he  w^ui,  for  her 

acceptance,  he  should  yet  despair  too  much  of  her  pardon  to  make  such  an  offer; 

whereas,  if  he  could  have  read  in  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  lady,  he  would  have 

.  teen  that  she  still  preferred  the  beggar  Malaspini,  to  the  richest  nobleman  in  the 

popedom.    With  abundance  of  tears  and  sighs  perusing  his  letter,  her  first  impulse 

was'to:assure  him  of  that  loviujp;  truth ;  and  to  offer  herself  with  her  estates  to  him, 

lin  compensation  of  the  spites  of  fortune :  but  the  wretched  Malaspini  had  withdrawn 

ikioualf  BO  oas  knew  whither,  aad  sh?  was  constrained  to  content  herself  with  grieving 
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over  his  misfortunoa,  and  purchasing  such  parts  of  his  property  as  wer«  exposed  t6 
sale  by  his  plunderers.  Aud  now  it  became  apparent  what  a  villainous  part  his^ 
betrayer  had  taken ;  for,  having  thus  stripped  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  he  now 
aiinea  to  rob  him  of  his  life  also,  that  his  treacheries  might  remain  undiscovered.  To 
thin  end  he  feigned  a  most  vehement  indignation  at  Malaspini's  neglect  and  bad  faitlr» 
as  he  termed  it,  towards  his  sister  ;  protesting  that  it  was  an  insult  to  be  only  washed 
out  with  his  blood  ,  and  with  these  expressions  he  sought  to  kill  him  at  any  advantage* 
And  no  doubt  he  would  have  become  a  murderer,  as  well  a  dishonest  gamester,  if 
Malaspini's  shame  and  anguish  had  not  drawn  him  out  of  the  way;  for  he  had  hired 
a  mean  lodging  in  the  suburbs,  fron  which  he  never  issued  but  at  dusk,  and  then  only 
to  wander  in  the  most  unfrckjuented  places. 

It  was  now  in  the  wane  ^f- Autumn,  when  some  of  the  days  are  fine,  and  gorgeously 
decorated  at  mom  and  evef  by  the  rich  sun's  embroideries ;  but  others  are  dewy  and 
dull,  with  cold  nipping  winds,  inspiring  comfortless  fancies  and  thoughts  of  melancholy 
in  every  bosom.  In  such  a  dreary  hour,  Malaspini  happened  to  walk  abroad,  and 
avoiding  his  own  squandered  estates,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  do  by  reason  of  their 
extent,  he  wandered  into  a  bye  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  place  was  very 
lonely  and  desolate,  and  without  any  near  habitation ;  its  main  feature  especially  being 
a  large  tree,  now  stripped  bare  of  its  vernal  honours,  excepting  one  dry  yellow  leaf, 
wliich  was  shaking  on  a  topmost  bough  to  the  cold  evening  wind,  and  threatening  at 
every  moment  to  fall  to  the  damp,  dewy  earth.  Before  this  dreary  object  Malaspini 
stopped  sometime  in  contemplation,  commenting  to  himself  on  the  desolate  tree, 
and  drawing  many  apt  comparisons  between  its  nakedness  and  his  own  beggarly 
condition. 

"Alas!  poor  bankrupt,"  says  he,  ''  thou  hast  been  plucked  too,  like  me  ;  but  yet 
not  so  basely.  Thou  hast  but  showered  thy  green  leaves  on  the  grateful  earth,  wliicU 
in  another  season  will  repay  thee  with  sap  and  sustenance ;  but  those  whom  I  have 
fattened  will  not  so  much  as  lend  again  to  my  living.  Thou  wilt  thus  regain  all  thy 
green  summer  wealth,  which  I  shall  never  cfo  ;  and  besides,  thou  art  still  better  off 
than  I  am,  with  that  one  golden  leaf  to  cheer  thee,  whereas  I  have  been^stripped even 
of  my  last  ducat!" 

With  these  and  many  more  similar  fancies  he  continued  to  aggrieve  himself,  till  at 
last,  being  more  sad  than  usual,  his  thoughts  tended  unto  death,  and  he  resolved, 
still  watching  that  yellow  leaf,  to  take  its  flight  as  the  signal  for  his  own  departure. 

"Chance,"  said  he,  <' hath  been  my  temporal  ruin,  and  so  let  it  now  detennine 
for  me,  in  my  last  cast  between  life  and  death,  which  is  all  that  its  malice  hath  left 


me. 


Thus,  in  his  extremity  he  still  risked  somewhat  upon  fortone ;  and  very  shortly  tha 
leaf  being  torn  away  by  a  sudden  blast,  it  made  two  or  three  flutterings  to  and  f^o, 
and  at  last  settled  on  the  earth,  at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  tree.  Malaspini 
interpreted  this  as  an  omen  that  he  ought  to  die  ;  aud  following  the  leaf  till  it  alighted, 
he  fell  to  work  on  the  same  spot  with  his  sword,  intending  to  scoop  himself  a  sort 
of  rude  hollow  for  a  grave.  He  found  a  strange  gloomy  pleasure  in  this  fanciful 
design,  that  made  him  labour  very  earnestly  :  and  tlie  soil  besides  being  loose  and 
sandy,  he  had  soon  cleared  away  about  a  foot  below  the  surface.  The  earth  then 
became  suddenly  more  obstinate,  and  trying  it  here  and  there  with  his  sword,  it  struck 
against  some  very  hard  substance ;  whereupon,  digging  a  little  further  down,  he 
discovered  a  considerable  treasure. 

There  were  coins  of  various  nations,"  but  all  golden,  in  this  petty  mine ;  and  in  such 
quantity  as  made  Malaspini  doubt,  for  a  moment,  if  it  were  not  the  mere  mintage  of 
his  fancy.  Assuring  himself,  however,  that  it  was  no  dream,  he  gave  many  thanks  to 
God  for  this  timely  providence:  notwithstanding,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  to 
deliberate  whether  it  was  honest  to  avail  himself  of  the  money ;  but  believing,  as  was 
most  probable,  that  it  was  the  plunder  of  some  banditti,  he  was  reconciled  to  th^ 
appropriation  of  it  to  his  own  necessities. 

Loading  himself,  therefore,  with  as  much  gold  as  he  coul<l  conveniently  carry,  he 
hastened  with  it  to  his  humble  quarters ;  and  by  making  two  or  three  more  tnps  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  treasure.  It  was 
sufficient,  on  being  reckoned,  to  maintain  him  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but 
not  being  able  to  enjoy  it  in  the  scene  of  his  humiliations,  he  resolved  to  reside 
abroad ;  and  embarking  in  an  English  vessel  at  Naples,  he /was  carried  over  safely  to 
^London. 

It  is  held  a  deep  disgrace  amongst  our  Italian  nobility  for  a  gentleman  to  meddle 
with  either  trade  (mt  co;nmerce  j  aud  yet,  as  we  behold^  they  will  oondescend  to  retail 
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their  own  pro*luce,  and  wiue  especially, — yea,  marry,  and  with  an  empty  barrel,  like 
any  vintner'i*  sign,  hang  out  at  their  stately  palaces.  Malaspini  perhaps  disdained 
from  the  first  these  illiberal  prejudices  j  or  else  he  was  taught  to  renounce  them  by 
the  example  of  the  London  merchants,  whom  he  saw  in  that  great  mart  of  the  world, 
•ngrosring  the  universal  seas,  and  enjoying  the  power  and  importance  of  princes, 
merely  from  the  fruits  of  their  traffic.  At  any  rate,  he  embarked  what  money  be 
poteessed  in  ▼arious  mercantile  adventures,  which  ended  so  profitably,  that  in  tores  - 
yesrt  he  had  regained  almost  as  large  a  fortune  as  he  had  formerly  inherited.  He  then 
qwedily  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  redeeming  his  paternal  estates,  he  was 
fOOD  in  a  worthy  condition  to  present  himself  to  his  beloved  countess,  who  was  still 
Angle,  and  cherished  him  with  all  a  woman's  devotedness  in  her  constant  affection. 
They  were  therefore  before  long  united,  to  the  contentment  of  all  Rome;  her  wicked 
tsUtion  having  been  slain  some  time  before,  in  a  brawl  with  his  associates. 

As  for  the  fortunate  wind-fall  which  had  so  befriended  him,  Malaspini  founded  with 
it  a  qoble  hospital  for  orphans  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  belonged  formerly  to  some 
fHkherless  children,  from  whom  it  had  been  witheld  by  their  unnatural  guardian.  This 
^ncked  man  it  was  who  had  buried  the  money  in  the  sand :  but  when  he  found  that 
his  treasure  was  stolen,  he  went  and  hanged  himself  on  the  very  tree  that  had 
caused  its  discovery. 

We  have  mentioned  with  eulogy  the  style  of  these  Tales.  It  is  a 
clever  imitation  of  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  some  of  our  older 
writers,  who  have  these  qualities  in  common  with  the  Italian  novelists, 
it  is,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  the  party-coloured  ap- 
pearance of  words  and  phrases  of  different  ages — of  turns  of  ex- 
pressions that  are  antique,  and  others  that  manifestly  arise  out  of 
modern  feeling  and  experience.  The  puriati  of  our  language  would 
detect  a  vast  numl)er  of  counterfeits  in  the  phrases  which  Mr.  Hood^ 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  rust  and  rudeness,  would  pass  for  the  produce  of 
an  ancient  mint.  Any  one  intent  upon  producing  a  specimen  of 
oar  ancient  classic  style — the  style  of  our  Ennius  and  Plautus,  would 
reject  8uch  terms  as  the  following,  which  occur  in  the  tale  just 
Quoted,  and  are  evidently  of  the  nineteenth  century :  "  ahject  turn- 
ipits,"  the  "  mere  mintage  of  his  fancy,"  a  "  moral  cancer,"  "  main 
tektnre,"  "  with  all  a  woman's  devotedness,'*  &c.  &c. 
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If  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  Wallenstein  is  the  first  dramatic  work 
of  the  present  age,  it  maybe  safely  asserted,  that  no  work  of  our  time 
contains  greater  beauties,  and  those  too  of  a  kind  strictly  dramatic. 
Yet  there  is  no  German  play  with  which,  notwithstanding  the  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Coleridge,  English  readers  are  less  acquainted.  When 
we  think  of  what  our  own  modern  dramatic  literature  consists — of  the 
mawkish  sentiment,  the  puerile  declamation,  or  the  mere  insipidity  and 
dullness  of  our  modern  tragedies,  it  is  a  little  disgraceful  to  us  that 
we  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  is  excellent  in  an  art  in  which  we 
bad  once  the  unrivalled  superiority,  that  we  do  not  seek  it  out  where 
it  is  to  be  found,  when  we  cease  to  produce  it  at  home.  We  know  not 
whether  we  have  to  blame  for  this,  the  wise  provision  of  modern  law, 
by  which  the  monopoly  of  theatrical  exhibitions  is  confined  to  two 
great  houses,  in  which  all  classes  being  congregated,  every  thing  must 

•  Wallenstein,  a  dramatic  poem,  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Schiller,    i  vols. 
ISdinbtirgh,  t827. 
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be  reduced  low,  (enough  in  the  despeiate  efforts  to  avoid  that  insolvency 
with  which  a  monopoly  so  frequently  threatens  its  unfortunate  pos- 
sessors,) to  please  the  most  ignorant  classes,  of  which  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  audience  must  consist. 

The  two  parts  of  Wallen8tein,to  which  Schiller  prefixed  a  dramatic 
sketch,  called  Wallenstein's  Camp,  contain  a  tolerably  faithful  nar- 
rative of  the  revolt  and  assassination  of  the  celebrated  imperialist' 
general,  in  the  thirty  years' war  ;  a  subject  which,  from  the  magnitude' 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  the  character  of  the  enterprixe  and  the  actors, 
and  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  is  better  suited  for  an  historicar 
drama  than  any  other  transaction  in  modern  history.  Admirable  as' 
the  poem  is,  which  Schiller  has  constructed  upon  this  foundation,  it  is 
a  striking  exemplification  of  the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellencies/ 
of  the  German  school.  It  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  author  as  a 
fault,  that  his  hero  is  metaphysical  and  speculative — because  one  man' 
out  of  twenty  may  be  metaphysical  and  speculative,  without  passing' 
the  bounds  of  probability — but  all  the  characters, — the  ambitious 
general,  the.  old  intriguer,  the  generous  youth,  the  tender  maiden,  the 
violent  matron,  the  Irish  colonel  of  dragoons — all  are  metaphysicaL 
They  are  metaphysical  in  council — they  are  metaphysical  in  love— 
they  are  metaphysical  in  superstition — they  are  metaphysical  irf 
murder.  Schiller  also  seems  to  have  considered  the  strong  effect  pro-r 
duced  by  the  extravagancies  of  his  earlier  plays  vicious ;  and  he  softened 
down  facts  and  characters,  lest  they  should  be  too  decided  for  matured 
taste,  throughout  the  play: — 

ITie  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  wdth  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  Iheir  current  turn  away. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

Action  is  the  essence  of  the  drama  ;  but  Wallenstein  does  not  act } 
he  is  acted  upon.  He  goes  only  when  he  is  driven,  and  perseveres 
only  because  he  sees  the  impossibility  of  turning  back.  This  is 
scarcely  the  best  aspect  in  which  to  represent  a  general  of  ex-r 
traordinary  decision,  firmness,  and  resources,  even  though  he  may 
have  been  a  believer  in  judicial  astrology.  In  a  similar  style  the? 
characters  of  the  enemies  of  Wallenstein  are  explained  away :— r 

Nor  Whigs  nor  Tories  they,  nor  this  nor  that, 
Not  birds,  not  beasts,  but  just  a  kiml  of  bat — 
A  twilight  animal. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  make  any  man  a  decided  scoundrel,  it  might 
be  the  colonel  of  dragoons,  who  had  been  promoted  from  a  groom,  and 
who  murdered  his  general  and  benefactor,  to  whom  he  hadsworu  uut 
conditional  fidelity.  Yet  even  he  is  provided  with  so  fair  an  excnsey 
and  performs  the  business  with  an  air  of  so  much  honour,  that  we  feel 
it  difficult  to  say  any  thing  harsh  of  him.  Not  only  are  characters  fritf 
tored  away,  but  events  are  obscured.  It  is  not  quite  the  thing  to  invite 
men  to  supper,  and  to  place  armed  men  behind  their  chairs  to  murder 
them,  just  after  you  have  drunk  their  healths.  This  scene  is  kept  out 
of  sight,  perhaps  prudently :  but  it  is  less  excusable  that  the  striking 
close  of  the  life  of  Wallenstein  is  not  even  described  in  the  drama. 
When  the  Scotch  or  Irish  assassins  came  upon  the  general,  in  his 
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chamber — startled  from  his  bed,  u])on  which  be  had  laid  himself  in 
full  confidence  aud  peace,  he  was  not  tempted  to  offer  any  fmitless  or 
indecorous  remonstrance  or  resistance  to  his  assailants,  who  paused,  as 
in  expectation  of  it ;  hut  opening  wide  his  arms,  received  the  halberd  of 
the  murderer  in  his  breast,  and  fell  without  uttering  a  sound ;  the  belief 
in  destiny,  which  had  been  his  false  guide  in  life,  giving  grace  and 
dignity  to  his  death.  Shakspcare,  who  had  been  himself  an  actor, 
would  not  have  overlooked  such  a  scene. 

Yet  the  works  of  Shakspeare  were  evidently  the  model  which 
Schiller  had  proposed  to  himself.  A  contemporary  critic,  who  says 
that  the  author  had  come  fresh  to  the  composition  of  Wallenstein, 
from  the  study  of"  the  transcendental  idealism,"  shows  only  that  he 
misapprehends  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  scope  of  the  study. 
The  defects  of  Wallenstein  have  no  more  connexion  with  the  theories 
6f  Kant  than  with  those  of  Locke  and  Newton.  Schiller  had  studied 
the  greatest  models  of  the  dramatic  art ;  but  his  imitations  are  formed 
on  a  mistaken  notion  of  his  archetypes. 

The  characters  of  Shakspeare  are  distinguished  from  the  common 
herd- of  poetical  creations  by  their  humanity;  by  the  traits  of  common 
weaknesses  and  common  feelings  by  which  men,  however  strong 
their  will,  or  exuberant  their  vices,  are  connected  with  their  species. 
The  superstition  of  Caesar — the  sentiment  of  Macbeth — the  com- 
punction of  Lady  Macbeth  at  the  sight  of  the  sleeping  king — the 
repentance  of  Edmund,  are  traits  of  this  kind;  but  they  do  not 
impair  the  distinctness  of  their  characters,  or  lessen  the  admiration 
or  abhorrence  which  is  felt  for  their  qualities  or  defects.  But  in 
Schiller,  vice  and  ambition  are  rendered  human,  not  by  super- 
inducing traits  of  other  natural  qualities,  but  by  enfeebling  or 
obliterating  the  defects  themselves.  There  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  in  the  character  of  Buttlcr.  The  critic  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  says,  that  an  inferior  artist  would  have  made  the  assassin  of 
Wallenstein  a  consummate  villain.  Dramatic  effect,  certainly,  as  well 
as  historic  truth,  required  that  he  should  have  been  made  so. 
Schiller  himself,  in  his  own  history  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  observes, 
that  "  Nemesis  willed  that  the  ungrateful  should  fall  under  the  blows 
of  ingratitude."  The  assassins  of  Wallenstein  were  an  Irishman, 
whom  he  had  particularly  favoured  and  confided  in,  and  two  Pro- 
testant Scotchmen,  who,  in  stabbing  their  general  and  benefactor, 
stabbed  also  their  religion,  to  which  it  was  the  object  of  Wallenstein 
to  have  given  toleration  in  Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
men  were  among  the  most  profligate  villains  that  a  nation,  fertile  in 
good  as  well  as  in  bad  men,  has  sent  forth — that  they  were  men  like 
those  who,  in  our  own  days,  have  performed  the  part  of  the  bravoes 
and  assassins  of  literature.  Their  villany,  though  probably  covered 
by  some  slime  of  loyal  hypocrisy,  should  have  been  made  as  visible  by 
the  poet  as  it  was  by  the  historian. 

By  the  emasculating  of  human  vices  in  his  drama,  not  only  is  the  ab- 
solute truth  of  representation  impaired,  but  the  proportions  of  nature 
are  destroyed.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  painting,  when  it  is  necessary, 
as  it  commonly  is,  to  make  the  lights  less  vivid  than  those  of  nature, 
the  shadows  must  be  less  dark,  or  not  only  the  absolute  resemblance 
of  the  parts,  but  the  coherence  of  the  whole  is  destroyed.     So  in 
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poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  when  some  affections  and  hahits  of  the  . 
mind,  which  it  is  the  basiuess  of  the  poet  to  delineate,  are  represented . 
in  the  strongest  colours,  others  cannot  be  softened  without  conveying 
a  false  impression  of  their  relative  importance,  and  weakening  the 
poetical  as  well  as  moral  effect.     The  beautiful  scenes  between  the 
younger  Piccolomini  and  Thekla,  are  marked  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  lawful  exaggeration  of  poetry ;  but  the  splendour  of  youth  and 
love  in  this  episode,  makes  the  mistiness  of  the  rest  more  apparent,  and 
completes  the  enervation  of  a  drama,  intended  to  display  the  force  of 
ambition  and  the  rancour  of  intrigue.  Thfe  lovers  are  the  most  decided  j 
and  the  most  resolute  characters  of  the  tragedy. 

But  the  faults  of  this  poem,  striking  as-  they  are,  do  not  arise  from 
imbecility,  or  feebleness  of  execution.  If  it  falls  short  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Shakspeare,  it  is  only  in  comparison  with  such  works  that  / 
it  should  be  talked  of  and  judged.  If  its  defects  prevent  it  from  being 
a  favourite  on  the  stage,  for  which  its  very  length  renders  it  unfit,  it 
will  always  have  charms  for  the  lovers  of  poetry,  and  even  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

There  is  one  scene  only  of  Wallenstein,  which  seems  to  be  formed 
on  the  vicious  principles  of  the  French  dramatic  school,  that  in  which 
Buttler  and  Gordon  bandy  phrases  concerning  the  propriety  of  killing 
Wallenstein,  part  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  dialogue  "  in  the  modern 
heroic  way,"  between  Cat  and  Puss,  among  the  miscellaneous  poems 
of  the  author  of  Hudibras. 

The  anonymous  translator  of  the  edition  before  us,  says  he,  "  has 
never  yet  seen  the  previous  translation  of  these  dramas  by  Mr. 
Coleridge,  and  is  acquainted  with  it  only  by  having,  several  years  ago, 
perused  some  extracts  which  were  then  published  in  a  periodical  work. 
But  the  impression  produced  by  the  perusal  of  those  passages,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt,  had  he  not  under- 
stood that  the  translation  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  being  executed  from  a 
manuscript  copy,  differs  essentially  from  the  play  as  it  now  exists, 
with  the  final  corrections  of  Schiller.  He  understands  from  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  translation  with  the 
original,  that  not  only  is  the  arrangement  of  the  acts  and  scenes 
materially  altered,  but  also  that  many  passages  in  the  translation  were 
subsequently  rejected  by  the  critical  taste  of  Schiller,  while  many 
others,  some  of  which  are  the  finest  in  the  play,  are  jiot  to  be  traced 
at  all  in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Coleridge."  Without  intending  at  all 
to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  present  translator,  it  will  be 
fortunate  for  him  if  his  readers  know  as  little  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
translation  as  he  does. 

The  Germans  translate  our  poetry  exceedingly  well,  and  we  return 
this  good  office  very  ill.  We  are  bad  translators  ;  we  have  scarcely 
any  medium  between  paraphrases  in  which  the  very  idea  of  the 
original  is  lost,  and  flat,  and  lifeless,  and  vain  attempts  to  adhere  to 
the  original  expressions.  Mr.  Coleridge's  translation,  except  that  it 
is,  in  many  places,  not  English,  and  that  here  and  there  he  mistakes 
the  German,  is  a  very  good  one — after  the  manner  of  translations,  and 
contains  passages  of  great  beauty.  Some  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  friends 
are,  indeed,  pei*suaded  (we  know^  not  whence  they  have  derived  the 
idea)  that  the  most  splendid  passages  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
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origiual.     This  opinion,  iiijurionft  as  it  is  to  the  honesty  of  the  trans* 
lator,  wc  assure  them  is  nllogolluT  unfounded.   The  following  passages 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Mr.  Coleridge  and  his 
rival.     The  speech  of  the  elder  Piccolomini,  beginning,  **  Mein  Sohn  !- 
Lass  uns  die  altem  engenOrdnungen,"  &c.  is  rendered  thu8^— 

My  son !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 

Let  us  not  hold  too  liglitly.     'lliey  are  weights 

Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress *d  mankind 

'J'ied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 

For  always  formidable  was  the  league 

And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  will. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  the*  it  winds. 

Is  yet  no  devious  way.     Straight  forward  goes 

The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fear^l  path 

Of  the  cannon  ball.     Direct  it  flies,  and  rapid, 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  fdiattering  what  it  reaches.* 

My  son !  the  road  the  human  being  travels. 

That  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 

llie  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings 

Twines  round  the  cornfield  and  the  hill  of  vines. 

Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property. 

And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

The  anonymous  translator  renders  the  same  passage  thus : — 

My  Son !  despise  not  these  old  narrow  forms, 

Precious,  invaluable  weights  are  they, 

With  which  oppress'd  mankind  have  over  hung 

The  tyrannizing  will  of  their  oppressors : 

For  arbitrary  power  was  ever  terrible. 

The  way  of  order,  though  it  lead  through  windings. 

Is  still  the  best.     Right  forward  ffoes  the  lightning. 

Straight  cleaves  the  cannon  ball  its  murd'rous  way  : 

Quick  by  the  nearest  course  it  gains  its  goal. 

Destructive  in  its  path  and  in  its  purpose. 

]\Ty  sou  !  the  peaceful  track  which  men  frequent. 

The  path  where  blessings  most  are  scattered,  follows 

'I  he  river's  course,  the  valley's  gentle  bondings 

Kncompasses  the  cornfield  and  the  vineyard. 

Revering  property's  appointed  bounds, 

And  leading  slow,  but  surely,  to  the  mark. 

The  following  passage  in  Coleridge's  translation  may  be  reckoned' 

among  the  finest  pieces  of  poetry  in  the  language,  even  though  the 

commencement  recalls  to  us,  "Duncan  is  in  his  grave,"  8m5.     Wal-" 

lenstein  is  musing  on  the  appearances  of  the  planets,  after  the  death 

of  the  younger  Piccolomini. 

He  is  more  fortunate !     Yea,  he  hath  finished  : 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 

His  life  is  bright ;  bright  without  spot  it  was. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 

Far  off  is  he  above  desire  and  fear; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.     O  'tis  well 

"With  him  !    But  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

Veiled  in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us  ! 

•  *  •  '  *  *  • 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,  I  know  ; 

What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  ?    From  th'  highest  . 

•  This  is  a  variation  of  the  metre,  in  introducing  which  Coleridge  follows  the  example 
of  Schiller  himself. 
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A«  from  tbe'vilest  tbing  of  eTerj  dajr  *« 

.   He  weans  himself:  for  the  stron^^  hours 
Conqaer  him.    Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.    The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life/ 
For  O !  he  stood  beside  me  like  my  youth, 
Transform'd  for  me  the  real  to  adivtam, 
Cloathing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils, 
The  beautiful  is  vanished  and  returns  not. 

After  this  translation,  which  (if  we  pardon  the  omission  of  fire' 
lines — lines  overloading  rather  than  aiding  the  ideas,)  is  as  faithfol 
as  it  is  poetical ;  the  version  of  the  anonymous  translator  would  leavrf 
an  impression  less  favourable  than  his  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  would 
justify.     The  reflection — 

Denn  ihn  besiegen  die  gewalt'gen  Stunden, 

which  Coleridge  renders  so  faithfully  yet  forcibly — 

— For  the  strong  bouis 

Conquer  him — 

is  converted  into  a  common-place — 

— : From  things  most  dear 

Even  as  from  things  mpst  common,  is  he  wean*d 
Bj/  the  omnipotence  of'  circumstance. 

The  conclusion  of  the  passage  is  almost  as  unhai>py. 

The  beautiful  is  vanished  and  returns  not ; 
(Das  schone  ist  doch  weg,  das  komm't  nicbt  wieder !} 

is  flattened  into — 

The  dream  of  life  is  gone  that  comes  no  more. 

The  two  concluding  lines  of  this  speech  are  omitted  in  Mr.  Cole-^ 

ridge's  ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  anonirmous  translator 

also  to  have  omitted  them,  than  to  have  treated  them  as  he  has  done. 

The  original  verses  are  characteristic  of  the  poet,  and  the  Englisb 

ones  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers  of  German 

sentiment  are  bruised  by  the  hard  hands  of  a  translator.     Schiller 

says — 

Deun  iiber  alles  GlUck  geht  doch  der  Freund 
Der's  f iihleod  erst  erschafft  der*s.  theilend  mehrt : 

Of  which  the  meaning  is  this  :  ^^  For  a  friend  still  exceeds  all  the  favoui^ 
of  fortune — a  friend  who  first  creates  our  happiness  by  feeliag  it— « 
who  increases  it  by  sharing  it."  The  translator  gives  it  as  follows:— | 

For  what  are  Fortune's  gifts  without  the  friend 
Who  feels  our  joy  and  doubles  while  he  shares  it. 

The  unhappy  Germans,  under  the  hands  of  translators,  suffer  a  fate' 
which  people,  who  strive  to  be  profound  or  subtle  in  society,  often  fall 
under.  After  they  have  flattered  themselves  that  they  have  enounoed 
a  truth  at  once  delicate  and  novel,  a  cursed  explanatory  friend  bU'^ 
pervenes,  who  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  terms,  and  a  more  lucid 
arrangement  of  the  proposition,  turns  with  great  complacency  the 
supposed  discovery  into  a  truism.  Thus  it  is,  that  not  unfrequeutly 
German  authors  dread  translation  into  a  language, in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  the  proper  medium  between' the  flat  and  the  unintelligible. 

The  alterations  which  he  supposes  the  author  to  have  made  subse-. 
quently  to  the  translation  of  Coleridge,  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
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another,  and  an  inferior,  version ;  and  are,  indeed,  when  we  consider 
that  neither  part  of  Wallenstein  is  likely  to  be  acted  in  its  present 
shape  in  England,  quite  insignificant ;  for  the  principal  change  is  a 
mere  transfer  of  many  scenes  from  the  end  of  the  Peccolomini,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  death  of  Wallenstein.  We  wish  the  writer  had 
undertaken  some  other  play  of  Schiller;  he  has  a  fair  talent  for 
versification,  and  shows  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  German 
language ;  (though  not  always  of  the  German  mode  of  thinking ;) 
and  as  he  is  superior  to  the  common  herd  of  translators,  we  are  sorry 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  compare  him  with  one  still  more  supe- 
rior to  himself. 


THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD.* 

The  Living  and  the  Dead  is  written  by  one  certainly  not  destined 
to  die  a  country  curate.  The  author  has  too  much  talent,  too  much 
pliancy,  too  much  of  that  most  correct  and  inoffensive  kind  of  ortho- 
doxy, which  is  always  held  a  paramount  recommendation  to  prefer- 
ment. Were  he  raised  to  rank  in  his  profession,  he  would  always  be 
found  on  the  respectable  side  of  power — ^no  fanaticism  would  disturb 
the  decorum  of  his  life — no  impertinent  zeal  give  unnecessary  trouble 
in  high  quarters.  There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  intellect,  which, 
though  it  does  not  enable  a  man  to  see  too  deep,  prevents  him  from 
appearing  shallow ;  there  is  a  certain  worldly  sense  of  the  imme- 
diately useful,  which  prevents  a  man  from  involving  himself  in  diffi- 
culties and  labyrinths  from  which  he  cannot  escape  with  a  good 
grace  ;  there  is  a  certain  love  of  order  and  respect  for  opinion,  which 
guarantees  a  society  from  scandal ;  there  is  a  certain  reverence  for 
authority,  and  rank,  and  power,  which  almost  unconsciously  hoodwinks 
the  observer  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  sources  of  advance- 
ment. When  these  valuable  qualities  meet  in  a  churchman,  and 
when  they  are  combined  with  a  moderate  portion  of  industry,  learning, 
and  outward  piety,  the  individual  may  be  expected,  in  due  time,  on 
the  cross  benches  of  the  Upper  House.  It  strikes  us,  that  in  the 
visions  of  the  author  of  the  Living  and  the  Dead,  the  sweets  of  pre- 
ferment are  sometimes  typified  to  his  mind's  eye  in  the  form  of  a 

mitre: — 

Oh  royal  object ! 

M.    Thou  dream'st  awake  :  object  in  the  empty  air  1 

D.    Worthy  the  brows  of  Titan— ;worth  his  chair. 

M.    Pray  thee  what  mean'st  thou  1 

D.    See  you  not  a  mitre — empale  the  forehead  of  the  great  Doctor, 

The  Living  and  the  Dead,  though  a  regularly  professional  book, 
and  though  it  is  but  too  evident  all  through,  that  the  author  exercises 
a  judicious  discernment  in  -  the  distribution  of  praise  and  blame,  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  disagreeable  work.  The  chief  excellence  of  the 
writer  is  not  a  clerical  merit :  he  has  a  talent  for  humorous  descrip- 
tion. His  perception  of  the  ridiculous  is  somewhat  fine ;  and  the 
management  of  his  materials  evidently  indicates  a  practised   hand. 

'  *  The  Living  and  th«  Dead.    By  a  Country  Curat*.    London,  Charles  Knight, 
18t7. 
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This  may  be  his  first  volume,  but  is  not  his  hundredth  composition 
for  the  press; 

Thc  writer  is  manifestly  a  Cambridge  man,  and  certainly  not  of  an 
old  standing.  He  probably  took  his  bachelor's  degree  about  the  year 
1819  or  20.  His  allusions  to  the  University  and  its  arcana,  are 
constant ;  and  no  one  but  a  Cambridge  man  will  fully  relish  them. 

A  gi-eat  part  of  the  volume  is  seriouSy  and  turns  on  some  of  the 
more  melancholy  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  There  is  also  a  due 
portion  of  decorous  piety — a  very  sufficient  infusion  of  cant — and  a 
great  deal  of  one-sided  argumentation.  From  this  view  of  the  work, 
we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  more  amusing  part,  where,  if  we  judge 
aright,  the  writer  is  much  more  in  earnest,  than  when  he  deems  it 
proper  to  raise  his  eyes,  clasp  his  hands,  and  ejaculate  odds  and  ends 
of  his  breviary.  This  peeping  out  of  the  real  Simon  will  be  more 
carefully  concealed  in  future  writings,  when  his  fate  arrives  nearer  the 
crisis. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  Living  and  the  Dead  really  is.  It  is 
not  a  novel — it  is  not  a  volume  of  sermons — it  is  not  an  ecclesiastical 
Spectator — it  is  not  a  collection  of  essays,  nor  a  bundle  of  letters  of 
advice,  direction,  and  consolation.  Books  are  now-a-days  com- 
pounded of  such  miscellaneous  materials,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
name  for  some  of  them.  It  may  afford  some  notion  of  these  to  say, 
that  they  arc  akin  to  papers  or  articles  in  a  magazine.  My  first  Parish  j 
the  first  paper  for  instance,  is  a  sketch  of  the  author's  feelings 
on  taking  possession  of  his  first  curacy,  of  the  more  remarkable 
characters  of  the  parish,  and  a  diary  of  some  of  the  professional 
visits  he  made  in  his  capacity  of  spiritual  comforter.  Next  follows 
Serinonizingy  which  discloses  the  necessities,  difficulties,  and  appli- 
ances of  clergymen  not  accustomed  to  composition.  The  third  paper 
is  entitled  Mr.  Benson  :  this  contains  a  criticism  of  this  gentleman's 
preaching,  and  some  sketch  of  his  character  and  life.  L/Ove  Matches 
consists  of  two  historiettes^  controverting  the  prejudices  entertained 
against  contracts  whose  basis  is  simply  love.  The  Wages  of  Sin  is 
a  violent  and  improbable  story  of  a  youth  who  saw  his  elder 
brother  tumble  into  the  water,  and  suffered  him  to  perish  without 
making  an  effort  to  save  him — the  Wages  of  this  Sin  are  the  tortures 
of  his  conscience  and  the  elopement  of  his  wife.  A  glimpse  of  Joanna 
Baillie  is  a  little  blue-stocking  revelation — akin  to  many  publications 
of  private  life  that  have  lately  taken  place :  this  line  is  again  taken 
up  in  making  certain  disclosures  and  comments  on  Lady  Byron  and 
her  late  husband.  This  part  of  the  book  has  called  forth  an  angry 
letter  in  the  newspapers,  signed,  "  A  Relation  of  Lady  Byron ; "  and 
dated,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  A  postscript  of  this  letter 
attributes  the  authorship  of  this  volume  to  Archdeacon  Nares.  The 
venerable  archdeacon,  by  return  of  post,  "  contradicted  the  same." 
Of  a  similar  character  with  the  writer's  criticism  or  sketch  of  Mr. 
Benson,  is  the  paper  on  Mr.  Rennet — a  fragment y  and  Archdeacon 
Daubeny.  The  Sorrows  of  a  Rich  Old  Man  is  a  very  clever  diary 
of  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  boarding-house  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 
The  Riches  of  the  Church  is  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  riches 
of  the  church  are  in  fact  poverty.  This  is  very  logically  attempted, 
by  citing  in  detail  the  immense  number  of  poor  curacies.      There  are 
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other  papers  which  we  have  not  named.     We  shall,  however,  now' 

proceed  to  make  some  selections  of  the  parts  which  appear  to  as  the- 

bcst  and  most  amusing. 

The  author,  arguing  against  a  very  prevailing  notion  that  the  Church 

of  England  is  a  wealthy  establishment,  quotes  several  cases  of. extreme^ 

poverty,  and  confined  means  in  curates,  which  are  doubtless  a  scaudai. 

to  any  well-governed  community. 

I. 
"J  remain  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  last  year,  though  not  exactly  in 
all  points  the  same,  for  a  gracious  God  has  sent  me  an  increa$e  of  family,     Thoagh 

Mrs. has  heen  the  mother  of  thirteen,  I  cordially  welcome  the  lastt  and  as  it  is  a 

boy  I  give  him  [back  again]  to  his  God.  I  have  a  family  of  eleven  persons  to  support, !  V 
in  a  most  expensive  situation,  upon  130/.  per  annum — the  whole  amount  of  my 


income." 


IT. 

"  I  am  still  curate  of ,   have  a  wife  and  ten  children  ' !  [a  graciout  God 

again !]  seven  of  whom  are  wholly  de])end«nt  on  me.  My  curacy  is  barely  fifty  pounds' 
per  annum ;  five  of  my  little  ones  have  had  the  typhus  fever,  and  my  medical 
attendant's  bill  has  been  unusually  heavy." 

Any  symptoms  of  "overgrown  wealth"  here  ?     In  the  next  case  we  find  incumbent 
and  curate  equally  distressed — the  latter  in  the  receipt  of  a  third-rate  joorneymmn's 


wages ! 


III.  : 

"IVIy  incumbent,  ^ith  a  large  family,  continues  to  be  very  poor,  which, 

unfortunately  for  roe,  involves  me  in  ai£Giculties.  Oijoi^y  pounds,  my  nominal  income, 
.  I  have  received  no  more  than  half  during  the  last  twelve  months.  I  hare  a  wife  and 
four  young  children  dependent  on  me." 

IV. 

"  Imperious  necessity  alone  could  induce  me  again  to  appeal  to  the  society ;  but  my 
stipend  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  support  of  my  fandly,  and  my  inability  to  discharge^ 
some  debts,  contracted  solely  on  this  account,  preys  upon  my  mind,  and  creates  a 
care  and  aniiety  to  the  last  degree  painful  and  distressing.  My  income  is  eight/ 
pounds,  on  which  I  have  nine  little  claimants.'* 

Exactly  eight  pounds  annually  for  each  person !  The  next  case  will  exhibit  ft; 
clergyman  receiving  a  mere  pauper's  parish  pay. 

V. 

"  With  great  reluctance  I  state  my  circumstances.    My  whole  income  fnnn 

the  church  is  only  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  including  the  surplice  fees,  which  do* 
not  amount  to  five  pounds !  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  entinly 
dependent  on  me  for  support.     I  have  no  other  income." 

Six  human  beings  to  be  fed,  clothed,  ami  sheltered,  on  twenty-five  pounds  annoallVi 
or  nine  shillings  and  sevenpence  weekly ! !  Why  the  veriest  hedger  and  diu:her  would 
scorn  it ! 

The  last  case  is  a  sad  but  appropriate  sequel  to  the  whole.  It  pourtrays  the» 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  applying  for  relief  to  the  parish. 

VI. 

"I  am  curate  of ,  containing  about  two   thousand   persons;   eight 

hundred  of  whom  attend  divine  service.  My  salary  is  fifty-two  pounds  per  annum,' 
with  a  wife  and  six  children  dependent  on  me.  I  have  no  private  income  of  my  own 
whatever.  Within  the  last  two  years  my  family  have  been  so  reduced  as  to  be  mrced 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  parish  !  '■*  , 

In  these  cases,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  uniformly: 
large  families  which,  according  to  their  own  phraseology,  a  gracious 
God  has  given  these  poor  men.  Since  the  natural  consequences  of 
marriage  are  children,  and  since  nothing  can  he  more  certain  by 
the  income  of  these  unfortunate  clergymen,  and  others  similarly 
situated,  we  presume,  that  they  may  be  charged  with  a  culpable* 
improvidence  in  contracting  an  engagement  which  must  involve  them**' 
selves  and  others  in  misery.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Malthus  and  his  brethren 
in  political  economy,  make  no  exception  in  their  laws  for  the  children 
of  the  church. 
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The  next  extract  describes,  with  some  feeling,  the  author's  approach 
to  his  first  parish. 

Monday,  June  5,  182  . — ^The  ordination  oter,  my  papers  delivered,  and  my  fees 
paid; — my  parting  bow  made  to  the  bishop,  and  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
offered  to  his  chaplain — I  had  nothing  to  do  but  proceed  to  my  parish.  I  rode 
slowly,  for  my  heart  was  full.  What  a  change  in  feeling — ^in  sentiment — in  pro- 
fession—had  a  few  hours  produced?  "The  vows  I  have  pronounced  are  sacredly 
binding,  and  can  only  be  cancelled  by  death.  Of  the  commission,  which  I  have 
voluntarily  undertaken,  how  paramount  the  importance — how  ceaseless  the  respon- 
sibility !  "  Thus  musing  I  had  reached  the  boundary  of  the  parish.  It  was  the  close 
of  a  lovely  summer's  day.  1'he  birds  were  singing  their  evening  hymn  to  their  Great 
Creator — the  peasant  was  returning  from  his  toil — the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  taking 
leave  of  the  surrounding  landscape  with  a  smile — and  all  nature  wore  that  look  of 
sabbath  stillness  which  we  can  fancy  prevailed  when  God  rested  from  his  labours, 
and  "saw  that  it  was  very  good.'* 

The  portraits  of  some  of  his  parishioners  are  drawn  with  humour — 
for  instance,  Mr.  Neophyte  Neversage. 

Tuesday,  June  ^27, — ^I  have  just  parted  with  a  most  facetious  gentleman — a  kind  of 
general  executor  to  the  whole  county — a  sort  of  testamentary  Caleb  Quotem.  He 
came  up  with  a  smile — ^introduced  himself  as  **  Mr.  Neophyte  Neversage,"  and 
**  begged  for  my  company  when  agreeable."  He  assured  me  that  he  was  particularly 
partial  to  clerical  society — ^had  been  extremely  fortunate  in  that  respect.  **  I  once. 
Sir,  spent  «i  clerical  day  with  the  late  .worthy  vicar  Mr.  Peyton.  Allow  me  to  give 
you  an  account  of  it.  It  runs  thus.  In  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock  I  had  the 
pleastlre  of  giving  away  my  respected  friend  Mrs.  Diana  Doublestakes ;  she  was 
the  widow  of  my  late  partner  Mr.  Zerubbabel  Doublestakes ;  and  a  very  sensitive 
sympathising  woman  she  was.  The  ceremony  was  over  by  nine  :  and  as  we  left  the 
chiu-ch,  we  crossed  the  grave  of  her  first  husband,  over  which,  in  passing,  she  sbts 
a  flood  of  tears.  At  eleven  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  the  same  excellent 
incumbent  at  a  christening — that  of  my  nephew's  eldest  son,  my  god-child.  Most 
appropriately  was  the  ceremony  performed  !  I  was  a  guest  at  the  christening  dinner, 
but  could  not  long  enjoy  it.  I  left  <  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul '  at 
seven,  to  attend  as  cluef  mourner  the  remains  of  my  estemed  cotrustee  to  the  grave. 
This  lamentable,  but  alas !  requisite  service,  was  very  feelingly  performed  by  the 
same  dignified  divine.  I  was  present  at  the  reading  of  the  will ;  in  which  I  found 
myself  named  sole  executor  and  residuary  legatee.  These  little  matters  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  I  joined  the  wedding  party  at  supper,  when  w«  kept  it  up  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning.  This,  Sir,  I  call  one  of  my  *  clerical  days  * — shall  be  most  happy  (with 
a  very  low  bow)  on  any  future  occasion,  to  go  the  same  round  of  duty  with  you  !  " 

The  hit  at  the  poet  preacher  Crabbe  is  somewhat  good. 

Monday,  Sept.  25. — I  have  been  diverted  this  morning  almost  against  my  will.  A 
poor  woman  came  to  me  from  Trowbridge  to  request  my  interference  with  the  secretary 
of  a  benefit  club  to  which  her  husband  belonged  ;  and  from  which,  though  disabled 
by  disease,  he  could  obtain  no  relief.  After  some  preliminary  conversation,  I  observed, 
*•  You  are  very  fortunate  at  Trowbridge,  in  having  for  your  minister  so  celebrated  and 
so  gifted  an  individual  as  Mr.  Crabbe."  "It's  in  what  that  I'm  fortunate*?"  asked 
she,  with  her  sharp,  blue,  interrogatory  nose.  **  In  the  ministry  of  a  man  so  justly 
famed  as  Mr.  Crabbe."  '*Ah!  Mr.  Crabbe!  You've  heard  of  him,  I  dare  say"; 
he's  a  great  pote.  Perhaps  you've  read  his  books  of  verses  1  I  never  did ;  I  haven't 
time.  They  say  he's  made  a  mint  of  money  by  his  potery,  I'm  sure  it's  more  than 
he'll  ever  make  by  his  sermons.  They  are  so  very  d — ^r — y:"  and  she  pursed  uj> 
her  thin,  spare,  skinny  lips  till  her  mouth  was  like  th«  top  of  a  vinegar  cruet. 
"  Besides  he  is  so  sti£f  and  solemn ;  no  life  in  him." 

"  Well,  but  that  does  not  afiect  the  matter  of  his  sermons." 

"  O  !  ha !  He's  a  great  scholar,  I  dare  say.  Too  much  learning  by  far  for  me;  for 
I  can't  understand  him  half  my  time.  There  was  a  sermon  he  preached  us,  all 
*bout  the  queen  of  Sheba — very  fine,  I  make  no  doubt-^I'm  sure  there  wasn't  one 
word  in  ten  that  I  ever  heard  before !  Then  it's  nothing  but  question  and  answer. 
Quite  provoking!  I  said  to  bimx}ne  day — It's  a  sLame  for  your  reverence  to  flitand  up 
in  the  pulpit  and  put  question  after  question,  when  you  know  it's  an  unpossible  thing 
for  any  poor  creature  to  get  up  and  give  an  answer  to  ye.    It's  all  on  one  side,  as  a 
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body  may  say.  You  have  it  all  your  own  way. — Ay — ay,  it's  very  well  for  the  gfreat 
folks  in  London :  but  poor  creatures  so  illiterate  about  their  future  state  as  I  am, 
wouldn't  care  if  they  was  never  to  hear  again  one  of  your  pote  parsons." 

The  death  of  a  parishioner,  though,  perhaps,  not  a  proper  subject 
of  fun  to  the  parson  of  the  parish,  is  amusingly  described.  The 
foundation  of  a  "  Kick  scholarship  "  will  cause  a  smile  at  Cambridge . 

Thursday y  Noi).  3. — I  am  concerned  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Eunice  Kick.  This 
melancho^  event  took  place  at  an  early  hour  this  morning.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
species  of  feb  de  se.  Her  enemies,  indeed,  roundly  assert  that  she  killed  herself; 
while  her  intimate  friends  as  strenuously  maintain  that  she  was  only  ''accessary  to 
the  fact.''  Truth  lies  between.  Miss  Kick  was  a  female  quack.  She  was  the  greatest 
patroness  of  patent  medicines  in  the  village ;  and  prescribed  with  smgular  readinessr 
for  all  complaints,  classes,  ages,  and  conditions,  ** Dr.  James's  Powder" — "Widow 
Welch's  Pills "  —  " Daffy's  Elixir"— and  "Dalby's  Carminative :"  — she  could 
"speak  from  experience  to  the  virtues  of  them  all !  At  l^t  she  fell  ill  herself. 
Medical  advice  was  called  in;  but  after  some  consideration.  Miss  Eunice  "was 
satisfied  she  understood  the  treatment  of  her  complaint "  better  than  her  doctor.  Mr. 
Ravenscreech  was  of  course  dismissed.  Miss  Kick  undertook  the  management  of  her 
own  case — consulted  Buchan's  Vade  Mecum — and  died  three  days  afterwards.  After  all 
there  was  no  such  great  mistake  !  She  merely  inserted  in  the  prescription  mercury  for 
magnesia !  Peace  to  her  memory :  she  was  a  bustling  woman ;  and  will  be  much 
missed  at  the  Sunday  school,  where  she  put  every  class  into  confusion.  She  has 
bequeathed — so  Miss  Goggs  informs  me — the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  to  this  her 
favourite  charity ;  and  a  further  sum  of  two  guineas,  annually,  to  that  girl  who  shall 
pass  the  best  examination  at  ChristmiEis — ^to  be  expended  in  appropriate  qlothing^  The 
successful  candidate  to  be  called  "  the  Kick  Scholar." 

The  writer  makes  an  observation  on  the  frequency  of  very  undis- 
tinguished undergraduates  at  the  university,  turning  out,  in  after-life, 
very  distinguised  men.  This  topic  is  worthy  of  consideration  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  selection  of  university  studies,  and  the 
regulation  of  university  literary  discipline.  The  author's  instances 
are  the  late  mineralogical  professor  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
the  present  rector  of  St.  Giles's,  Mr.  Benson.  Of  Dr.  Clarke,  we 
have  the  following  sketch ;  allowing  for  some  exaggerated  eulogy,  the 
resemblance  is  striking,  and  the  praise  tolerably  just. 

Among  these  very  numerous  instances,  the  subject  of  the  present  ]5aper  may  be 
included.  He  is  the  son  of  a  most  respectable  solicitor  at  Cockermouth  ;  was  0ent, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Trinity  Colleee.  At  Uiis 
magnificent  college  he  graduated  in  1809,  but  took  no  honour.  It  is  smgular,  that 
neidier  Benson  nor  Clarke  arrived  at  any  thing  beyond  mediocrity  in  the  stated 
studies  of  the  University.  They  both  appear  to  have  been  admired  and  esteemed— 
the  one  for  his  social  qualities  and  rare  conversational  powers — the  other  for  his  moral 
-excellence  and  private  worth  ;  but  neither  seem  to  have  given  any  promise  of  their 
future  fame.  We  search  in  vain  for  Benson's  name  as  a  prizeman,  even  on  his  own 
peculiar  and  favourite  subject ;  yet  it  would  be  difi&cult  to  name  two  individuals  who 
have  reflected  greater  credit  on  their  University.  Dr.  Clarke's  claim  to  genius-^ 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  consecrated  to  the  noblest 
purposes — ^who  is  prepared  to  deny  ?  His  energy  and  enterprize  as  a  traveller — his 
accuracy  and  industry  as  an  author — were  only  surpassed  by  his  ability  as  a  professor. 
As  a  lecturer  where  shall  we  find  his  equal?  To  fix  the  capricious  attention  of  the 
youthful  student — to  clothe  his  subject  in  the  most  perspicuous  language,  and  adorn  it 
with  the  happiest  illustrations — to  turn  from  the  veins  in  a  pebble  to  the  proofs  of  th6 
Being  of  a  God — to  deduce  from  the  consideration  of  a  bed  of  strata  some  direct  Snd 
striking  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  Scripture — ^to  surprize  the  mind,  engaged  in 
the  dullest  and  driest  mineralogical  details,  into  the  noblest  aspirations  after  God  and 
goodness ;  and  this  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  affectation  or  efibrt,  and  whiU 
the  glow  of  genius  was  irradiating  one  of  the  finest  and  most  expressive  countenances 
with  which  man  was  ever  gifted-^were  traits  in  his  character  as  a  public  instructor, 
which  those  who  attended  his  leclures  have  often  witnessed,  though  they  may  not  be 
able  to  describe. 
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The  character  of  Mr.  Benson  is  the  very  best  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  just,  discriminative,  and  forcible;  and  we  are  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  circulating  the  eulogy  of  so  deserving  a  man. 

With  Benson  these  objections  are  idle.  He  convinced  the  understanding,  but — ^Iie 
touched  the  heart.  He  swayed,  by  his  arguments,  the  judgment ;  and  he  alarmed, 
by  liis  inferences,  the  conscience.  He  pleaded  most  powerfully  to  the  reason ;  but  he 
engaged  your  sympathy,  and  led  captive  your  affections.  And  as  to  his  manner^ 
how  simple — how  humble — how  devout — how  utterly  devoid  of  pretension,  yet  how 
invariably  impressive — let  those  who  have  heard  him  determine. 

Encircled  by  all  the  insignia  of  Aicadsfiia,  and  supported  by  that  air  of  imposing 
solemnity  which  the  University  church  breathes  around  the  preacher — at  St.  Giles's, 
surrounded  by  all  the  flutter  and  fashion  of  a  metropolitan  audience — at  the  Foundling, 
where  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  orator,  and  every  ear  was  drinking  in  those  gently- 
persuasive  accents  with  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  charity — under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Benson  ;  but  never,  I  am  free  to  confess,  with  such 
feelings  of  unmingled  pleasure,  or  with  a  more  grateful  testimony  to  his  powers,  than 
in  the  small,  still,  quiet  chapel  of  Magdalen  College.  It  was  my  privilege,  for  such 
I  deem  it,  to  have  heard  him,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  address  the  under- graduates 
of  that  society,  previous  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  and  even  at  this 
moment  of  time,  when  long  years  have  intervened,  I  can  listen  to  the  music  of  his 
voice — can  remember  some  of  those  sentiments  so  fraught  with  humility  and  devotion 
and  piety,  in  which  our  piivileges  and  duties  were  pressed  upon  us — ^and  can  trace  the 
effect  with  which,  in  more  than  one  instance,  his  affecting  exhortations  were  blessed. 
There  are  those  in  existence  who,  amid  the  turmoils  and  temptations  of  the  world, 
have  recurred  to  the  observations  which  followed  the  text,  and  have  been  strengthened, 
and  supported,  and  comforted  ! 

It  is  true,  that  on  each  of  the  occasions  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  man  was  the 
same.  In  voice,  in  attitude,  in  manner,  in  look  and  gesture,  in  all  he  was  unchanged. 
Though  carried  along  on  the  full  tide  of  popularity — though  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
fashion  sat  around  him  in  unbroken  attention^ — -there  was  still  the  same  deep,  sustained, 
sincere  devotion — the  same  dignified  and  elegant  sunplicity— <the  same  absence  of 
every  thing  like  pretension — the  same  subdued  but  persuasive  earnestness — ^the  same 
low,  soft,  sweet  voice  with  which  he  used  to  read  morning  prayers,  at  the  early  hour 
of  eight,  in  the  College  Chapel,  to  an  auditory  of  a  dozen  under-graduates.  And 
yet — let  the  frankness  of  tho  confession  plead  for  its  selfishness — I  admired  him  most 
when  we  "  had  him  to  ourselves." 

In  taking  this  rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Benson,  his  voice  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  things  about  him;  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  peculiar  to 
himself.  I  can  hardly  define  what  it  is,  I  must  describe  it  by  what  it  is  not.  It  is 
neither  loud — ^nor  clear — nor  strong — ^nor  sonorous ;  you  can  hardly  call  it  bass ;  it 
undoubtedly  is  not  treble ;  it  is  singularly  plaintive,  touching,  and  persuasive — ^very 
flexible — very  musical.  It  conveys  an  idea  of  great  delicacy  of  constitution,  but  is  in 
exquisite  harmony  with  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  owner. 

To  this  peculiar  combination  of  mental  and  physical  powers-— of  the  acquirements 
of  mind  with  the  graces  of  manner — ^much  of  Mr.  Benson's  popularity  among,  and 
influence  over,  the  under-graduates  may  be  mainly  ascribed.  When  he  preached  at 
St.  Mary's  you  would  find  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  studious  and  the  idle,  the  mathe- 
matical and  the  sceptical,  the.  serious  and  the  dissipated — all  listening  to  him  with 
pleasure — ^not  a  few  with  profit. 

We  should  be  glad  to  extend  our  extracts,  and  make  some  quo- 
tations from  the  very  amusing  diary  of  the  rich  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
Gains  Gompertz  of  Feuchurch-street,  but  we  can  afford  no  more 
room ;  and  indeed,  the  space  we  have  already  devoted  to  it  is  beyond 
the  proportionate  value  of  the. work.- 
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VIVIAN  GREY:    SECOl^JD  PART. 

Thou  rapid  Aar !  tliy  waves  are  swollen  by  the  snows  of  a  thousand  hills — but  fqr 
whom  are  thy  leaping  waters  fed  1 — Is  it  for  the  Rhine  1 

Calmly,  oh  !  placid  Nfeckar,  does  thy  blue  stream  glide  through  thy  vine-clad  vales-— 
but  calmer  seems  thy  course  when  it  touches  the  rushing  Rhine  ! 

Howiragrant  are  the  banks  which  are  cooled  by  the  dark- green  waters,  thou  tranquil 
Maine  ! — but  is  not  the  perfume  sweeter  of  the  gardens  of  the  Rhine  ? 

Thou  impetuous  Nah  !  I  lingered  by  thy  islandij  of  nightingales,  and  I  asked  thy 
rushing  waters  why  they  disturbed  the  music  of  thy  groves  ] — They  told  me,  they 
were  hastening  to  the  Rhine  ! 

Red  Moselle !  fierce  is  the  swell  of  thy  spreading  course — but  why  do  thy  broad 
waters  blush  when  they  meet  the  Rhine  1 

Thou  delicate  Meuse  !  how  clear  is  the  current  of  thy  limpid  wave — as  the  wile 
yields  to  the  husband,  do  thy  pare  waters  yield  to  the  Rhine  ! 

Such  is  the  commencement  of  the  second  part  of  Vivian  Grey,  fron^ 
which  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  infer,  that  the  gentlenian  had  gone 
out  of  his  mind ;  on  maturer  consideration,  however,  we  are  disposed 
to  ascribe  these  flights  rather  to  the  intoxication  of  conceit,  than  to 
tespectable  phrenzy.  Our  conclusion  may  he  a  wrong  one ;  but  of 
this  we  are  certain,  that  if  he  indeed  be  crazy — and  appearances  are 
unquestionably  suspicious — it  is  a  case  of  la  folie  par  Vamour^  and 
the  love,  isf  love  of  himself.  Never  did  we  observe  the  evidence  of  a 
more  sincere,  fervent,  and  devout  admiration,  than  the  author  discovers 
of  his  own  parts :  he  seems  most  potently  persuaded  that  there  13 
but  on«  man  in  the  world — the  water  of  Vivian  Grey  ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  mankind  is  divisible  only  into  two  classes — his  pious  worshippers 
and  his  unworthy  detractors.  These  he  treats  with  all  magnanimity^ 
blighting  the  one  simply  with  his  silent  contempt,  and  blessing  the 
other  with  the  bounties  of  his  great  mind.  So  have  we  seen  in  Bedlam, 
ft  poor  creature  dispense  straws  as  sceptres,  and  graciously  bestow 
rubbish  as  riches — ^^  here  is  a  jewel  above  all  price,"  he  would 
proudly  say,  displaying  a  pebble,  ^'  and  here  the  wealth  of  Peru,*' 
liberally  handing  to  us  some  chips  of  slate.  It  is  thus  with  Vivian 
Grey:  he  gives  us  the  cobwebs  and  sweepings  of  that  narrow  cell,  his 
cranium,  with  tbe  air  of  one  who  confers  inestimable  treasures  on  k 
grateful  world.  He  treats  us  as  the  Barmecide,  in  the  Arabian  Nightsi, 
regaled  his  guests — ^sets  before  us  a  number  of  bare  platters,  with 
infinite  sliow  and  ostentation  of  entertainment ;  licks  his  lips  at  his 
own  imagined  dainties;  and  hospitably  bids  us  enjoy  his  luxuries, 
while  we  See  nothing  but  the  cameleon's  fare.  Acting  as  fugalman, 
he  goes  through  all  the  motions  of  feeding,  rattles  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  eays,  '^  this  is  good ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  to  your  taste  :^' 
or,  "  not  a  cook  in  Europe  can  match  the  honne  bouche  before  you ;" 
and. we  observe  a  feast  on  which,  in  two  hours,  a  grasshopper  would 
die  of  famine.  The  courteous  public,  like  the  Barmecide's  guests^  find 
every  thing  excellent  that  is  so  authoritatively  recommended  to  them, 
and  rise  from  the  regale  perfectly  surfeited  with  inanity ;  and  pro- 
testing, that  if  life  and  soul  depended  on  it,  they  could  not  swallow 
another  morsel.  Here  the  parallel  stops,  for  no  real  follows  the  mock 
feast,  and  the  host,  like  the  member  of  parliament  who  had  poured 
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forth  a  cento  of  nothings,  concludes  his  bounties  by  chaunting  the 

modest  Non  nobis  Domine  for  his  magnificeut  peirformance.     There 

is  something  mighty  engaging  in  all  this ;  but  what  the  cause  of  it  isi, 

whether  it  arise  from  conceit,  or  self-love  melancholy ^  as  old  Burtoa 

would  term  it,  we  must  leave  the  competent  tribunals  to  determine. 

The  author,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Horace's  madman,  sits  a  glad 

applauder  in  the  empty  circus  of  his  head,  and  sees  most  excellent 

thoughts;  hut  this  delusion  maybe  cured  by  the  hellebore  of  criticism, 

as  the  party  appears  to  be  one 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentem. 

The  disease,  if  we  do  not  err  most  egregiously,  is  wind  in  the  head, 
a  disorder  too  often  mistaken  for  genius,  and  the  encouragement  of 
which  leads  to  the  most  unpleasant  consequences.  It  is  a  particularly 
unfortunate  thing  for  the  world,  that  Minerva  came  out  of  the 
cranium  of  Jupiter.  The  consequence  is,  that  every  man  who  feels 
any  little  nonsense  in  that  quarter,  instantly  conceives  it  to  be  Wisdom 
herself,  and  forthwith  he  "  assumes  the  god,  affects  to  nod,  and  seems 
to  shake  the  spheres.^'  Johanna  Southcote,  in  her  seventieth  year, 
observing  tliat  her  zone  or  her  apron  string,  whichever  it  was,  was 
becoming  insufficient  for  its  purposes,  by  reason  of  an  enlargement  of 
her  waist,  immediately  conceived  that  she  was  enceinte y  (we  love  to 
be  delicate,  like  the  newspapers,)  and  with  a  Messiah  at  the  very 
least.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  only  a  tympany.  There  are  more 
Southcotes  than  Jupiters  in  the  world  ;  there  are  more  watery  and 
windy  commotions  than  divine  conceptions;  though  every  brain,  big 
with  worthless,  peccant  matter,  fondly  lays  it  to  the  account  of  the 
latter  cause.  Having  written  thus  far  nosologically,  we  must  now 
proceed  to  Mr.  Vivian  Grey's  particular  symptoms.  The  young  gen- 
tleman begins  in  the  Byron  vein,  complaining,  but  disdainful.  The 
universe,  from  Ganges  to  Peru,  has  dealt  unfairly  with  him.  At 
Timbuctoo,  they  say  that  the  author  has  painted  his  own  character  iu 
Vivian  Grey;  and  it  has  been  malignly  whispered  in  the  Andes, that 
he  wrote  for  the  defunct  Representative ;  at  Kamtschatka  too,  he  has 
been  reproached  for  personality.  "  I  am  blamed,"  he  pathetically 
observes,  "  for  the  affectation,  the  arrogance,  the  wicked  wit  of  this 
fictitious  character."  Here  we  would  entreat  him,  in  some  measure, 
to  be  comforted.  Believe  us,  Mr.  Grey,  no  creature  ever  blamed  you 
for  your  wicked  wit,  or  any  description  of  wit  whatever — you  are 
wholly  free  from  the  imputation.  Some  smart  things,  some  acute 
observations,  some  piquant  sallies  of  satire,  amuse  in  the  first  part  of 
your  history ;  but  of  wit  you  are  wholly  innocent.  You  have,  we 
perceive,  extremely  erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject  of  wit.  It  is  not 
wit  to  thrust  a  corking  pin  up  to  the  head  into  mortal  flesh ;  nor  is  it 
wit  to  draw  a  chair  from  under  a  man  when  he  is  about  to  sit  down ;  nor 
is  it  wit  to  make  apple  pies  in  drowsy  men's  beds,  or  to  give  somnolent 
persons  cold  pigs  for  breakfast;  or  to  *  administer  jalap  in  soup. 
These  are  the  lively  strokes  akin  to  your  particular  style  of  pleasantry, 
but  witty  they  are  not.  So  never  again  talk  of  your  wit,  and  vex  thyself 
no  more  about  its  wickedness,  for  of  Zero  no  bad  quality  can  be  predi- 
cated. If,  however,  you  i)crsist  in  troubling  yeur  repose  with  the  idea  of 
the  wickedness  of  your  wit,  you  must  be  classed  with  those  too  imagi- 
native persons  who  fancy  tliemselves  possessed  of  glass  sterns,  and  noses 
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of  bullock's  plucks,  and  teapot  spouts  for  arms.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  argue  these  poor  people  out  of  the  supposed  extraordinary  nature  of 
their  sterns,  and  noses,  and  anus  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  equally  im- 
practicable to  persuade  Mr.  Grey,  that  he  is  not  reproachable  with 
wit,  the  fancied  wickedness  of  which  will  doubtless  embitter  his  last 
hour.     But  though  Mr.  Grey  is  not  a  wicked  wit,  he  is  a  prodigious 
philosopher,    llis  discoveries  are,  indeed,  surprising.    Doubtless  much 
has  been  said  of  oblivion  since  the  beginning  of  things;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  this  wicked  tvit  to  find  out  that  "  oblivion,  after  ail^ 
is  a  just  judge.''  (p.  11.)     What  does  he  mean?     Surely  a  delicate 
compliment  to  the  venerable  chancellor  who  forgets  causes.    Oblivion 
stands  for  Eldon.     The  qualities  of  oblivion  are  certainly,  when  we 
come  to  consider  it,  highly  judicial.     But  if  it,  after  all,  be  a  good 
judge,  we  think  that  Anticipation,  before  all,  is  a  good  Recorder. 
This  is  a  pleasant  mauner  of  writing :  we  have  half  a  mind  to  adopt 
it.     There  is  what  the  Americans  call  a  slick-right-away  manner  in  it, 
which   is  vastly  engaging.     No  one  has,  we  believe,  ever  composed 
or  said  any  thing  upon  experience.     It  is  an  intact  subject — a  virgin 
topic.     It  has  never  been  whispered,  that  all  men  like  to  purchase 
their  own  experience,  just  as  epicures  like  to  buy  their  own  fish,  on 
the  full  assurance  that  they  will  be  the  losers  by  their  bargains.     It 
has  never  been  uttered  that  every  one  is  above  making  use  of  second- 
hand experience ;  that  we  prefer  paying  the  first  price  for  it ;  and 
having  the  taste  of  the  sin,  together  with  the  advantage  of  the  know- 
ledge.    There  being  this  void   in  moral  philosophy,  Mr.  Grey  thus 
supplies  the  deficiency : — 

Experience — word  so  lightly  used,  so  httle  understood  !  Experience, — mysterious 
spirit!  whose  result  is  felt  by  all,  whose  nature  is  described  by  none.  The  father 
warns  the  son  of  your  approach,  and  sometimes  looks  to  you  as  his  olSspring'i  cure, 
and  his  own  consolation.  We  hear  of  you  in  the  nursery — we  hear  of  you  in  the 
world — we  hear  of  you  in  books  ;  but  who  has  recognised  you  until  he  was  your 
subject,  and  who  has  discovered  the  object  of  so  much  fame,  until  he  has  kissed  your 
chain  ?  To  gain  you  is  the  work  of  all,  and  the  curse  of  all ;  yeu  are  at  the  same  time 
necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  destructive  of  our  felicity  ;  you  are  the  saviour  oi  ail 
tilings,  and  the  destroyer  of  all  things ;  our  best  friend,  and  our  bitterest  enemy  ;  for 
you  teach  us  truth,  and  that  truth  is — despair.  Ye  youth  of  England,  would  that  ye 
could  read  this  riddle  / 

The  thing's  impossible.  The  sphynx  was  a  poor  simple-minded 
creature  compared  with  our  genius.  The  youth  of  England  are  not  a 
generation  of  iEdi puses.  We  will  give  them  a  puzzle  more  proper  for 
their  parts. 

Birch — word,  so  lightly  used,  so  little  understood !  Birch — myste- 
rious spirit !  Whose  result  is  felt  by  all,  whose  nature  is  described  by 
none.  The  father  warns  the  son  of  your  approach,  and  sometimes 
looks  to  you  as  his  offspring's  cure,  and  his  own  consolation.  We 
hear  of  you  in  the  nurseries — we  hear  of  you  in  the  world — we  hear  of 
you  in  brooms  ;  but  who  has  recognized  you  until  he  was  your  subject, 
and  who  has  discovered  the  object  of  so  much  fame  until  he  has  kissed 
your  rod.  Ye  youth  of  England,  would  that  ye  could  read  this 
riddle ! 

"  The  genealogy  of  Experience,"  ingeniously  adds  Mr.  Grey,  "  is 
brief;  for  Experience  is  the  child  of  Thought,  and  Thought  is  the 
child  of  Action.*'    And  Action  is  the  child  of  Thought,  and,  handy 
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dandy,  which  is  the  father,  which  is  the  son?    **  Sometime^ one,  somo- 
times  to'ther/'     But  marry,  this  is  philosophy.  ^ 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  two  notable  truths : — 

That  Oblivion  is  a  just  judge. 

That  Experience  is  little  master  Thought,  and  the  grandchild  of 
Action. 

And  we  may  add  to  these,  that  "  indifference  is  the  boon  of  sorrow ; 
for  none  look  forward  to  the  future  with  indifference,  who  do  not 
look  back  to  the  past  with  dread''  (p.  17.)  Read  it  either  way,  and 
it  is  equally  sound.  Like  the  domestic  contrivance  called  a  cat,  the 
proposition  is  as  much  on  its  legs  when  turned  topsy  turvey,  as  in  its 
original  order.  "  None  look  back  to  the  past  with  indifference,  that  do 
not  look  forward  to  the  future  with  dread.'*  How  does  the  just  judge 
Oblivion  feel  in  these  cases?  Poor  fellow,  he  has  not  got  a  past  to  his 
back.  He  stands  on  a  fore  quarter,  and  gives  his  decisions  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  both  retires  and  performs  in  the  paulo-post  future 
tense.  He  sets  the  scourge  of  conscience  at  defiance,  for  he  has  not 
the  posternal  rump  whereon  she  is  wont  to  bestow  her  favours.  Of 
the  nature  of  happiness  we  had  not  the  slightest  conception,  till  we 
read  the  writings  of  Mr.  Grey,  who  confidently  informs  us  that  it  is 
A  TALISMAN — (p.  17.) — a  poctic  idea,  which  the  reader  will  observe  is 
as  original,  as  that  of  the  judicial  capacity  of  oblivion  is  profound.    . 

Of  grammar,  too,  we  had  but  very  imperfect  notions  before  we  took 
up  this  book,  wherein  we  find  this  mode  of  speech,  "  really  these 
burghers  have  managed  the  business  exceedingly  had^'  p.  35.  Again, 
p.  140,  "  no  one  now  will  own,  by  any  chance,  ihexfx^  ever  wrong," 

In  similes  the  author  is  particularly  refined — ^^  the  soft  thought 
dwelt  on  his  soul  only  for  an  instant — as  the  shadow  of  a  nightingale 
flits  over  the  moonlit  moss.**  Nightingales  never  come  amiss.  It  is 
always  so  pretty  to  talk  of  nightingales.  The  shadow  of  a  bat,  or  ani 
owl,  would  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  simile  quite  as  well,  but  the 
bare  mention  of  a  nightingale  melts  a  Christian  reader's  heart. 

But  in  giving  a  passing  notice  of  these  rare  beauties  we  are 
neglecting  the  story,  about  which,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
say  much,  simply  because  it  is  an  extremely  fatiguing  task  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  a  series  of  outrageous  improbabilities,  inconsisteu-* 
cies,  and  extravagances.  It  is  like  reporting  a  dream,  or  this  nonsense 
story  by  Foote — ^^  So  she  went  intojthe  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage  ^leaf, 
to  make  an  apple-pie,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  she-bear  coming 
up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into  the  shop — ^  what,  no  soap  ?  '  So  he 
died,  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber,*'  &c. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  second  part,  Mr.  Grey,  who  is  travelling  in 
Germany,  visits  Ems,  where  he  contracts  an  intimacy  with  a  Baron 
Konigstein,  and  forms  an  acquaintance  with  two  Englishwomen  of  the 
usual  circulating  library  manufacture.  Lady  Madelina  Trevor  and 
Miss  Fane.  The  baron  is  a  very  gentlemanly  well-informed  man,  who 
has  but  one  fault,  namely,  that  he  cheats  at  cards,  for  which, 
however,  he  is  extremely  sorry,  when  he  is  found  out.  On  being 
detected,  lest  this  failing  should  be  imagined  '^  his  custom  in  the 
afternoon,'*  he  tells  Mr.  Grey  that  he  has  been  most  unjustly  suspected 
of  having  fleeced  Miss  Fane's  brother  in  England  ;  but  that  in  fact,  he, 
the  baron,  was  robbed  of  his  honour,  and  ruined  in  his  sleep,  thus :  ho 
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trenttoa  play  party,  consistiug  of  liis  own  acquaintances,  in  the  capacity 
of  guardian  angel  to  his  imprudent  friend,  young  Fane^  and  hap* 
pening  to  slumber,  most  unlike  a  protecting  cherub,  on  the  sofa,  the 
sharpers  won  the  youth's  money,  and  people  were  malicious  enough  to 
Bnppose,  that  the  baron  was  concerned  m  the  conspiracy.  Stvng  to 
the  quick,  the  baron  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  being  in  want  of 
cash,  and  a  friend  having  proposed  the  expedient  of  cheating  at 
cards,  the  baron  adopts  the  suggestion,  and  makes  the  attempt  we 
^ave  described,  but  behaves  in  tlie  most  genteel  manner  on  detection. 
This  is  all  very  absurd  as  respects  the  character  of  the  man ;  but  the 
acene  of  the  fraud  is  well  worked  up,  and  the  machinery  of  the  trick 
18  ingenious.    Observe  how  an  idle  story  introduces  the  cards. 

'*  It*8  the  chevalier's  turn  now  [for  a  story].    Come,  de  Bccffleurs — a  choice  one !  " 

•*  I  remember  a  story  Prince  Salvinski  once  told  me." 

"  No,  no — ^that's  too  bad — ^none  of  that  Polish  bear's  romances ;  if  we'  ha^e  his 
stories,  we  may  as  well  have  his  company." 

**  But  it's  a  very  curious  story,"  continued  the  chevalier,  with  a  little  animation. 

**  Oh!  so  is  every  story,  according  to  the  storier." 

' '  I  think,  von  Koningstein,  you  imagine  no  one  can  tell  a  story  but  yourself,"  said 
de  BoeffleuTS,  actually  indignant.  Vivian  had  never  beard  bim  speak  so  much  belbre, 
and  really  began  to  believe  that  he  was  not  quite  an  automaton. 

"  Let's  have  it !  "  said  St.  George. 

'*  It's  a  story  told  of  a  Polish  nobleman — a  count  somebody — I  never  can  remember 
their  crack-jaw  names.  Well!  tbe  i)oint  is  this,"  said  the  silent  little  chevalier,  who 
apparently,  already  repented  of  tbe  boldness  of  his  o^r,  and,  misdoubting  his  powers, 
wished  to  begin  with  the  end  of  his  tale,  "  tbe  point  is  this — ^he  wae  playing  one  daj 
at  ^cart^  witb  the  governor  of  Wilna — the  stake  was  trifling ;  but  he  had  a  bet,  joa 
see,  with  the  governor,  of  a  thousand  roubles ;  a  bet  with  the  governor's  secretary — 
never  mind  the  amount,  say  two  hundred  and  fifty,  you  see ;  then,  be  went  on  the 
turn  up  with  the  commandant's  wife  *,  and  took  tbe  pips  on  the  trumps  with  the 
Brchbishop  of  Warsaw.  To  understand  the  point  of  the  story,  you  see,  you  most  have 
a  distinct  conception  how  the  game  stood.  You  see,  St.  George,  there  was  the  bet 
with  the  governor,  one  thousand  roubles  ;  the  governor's  secretary — ^never  mind  the 
amount,  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  the  turn-up  \vith  the  commandant's  lady,  and  the 
pips  with  the  archbishop  of  Warsaw.  Proposed  three  times — one  for  the  king — ^the 
governor  drew  ace — the  governor  was  already  three  and  the  ten.  When  the  govwvor 
acored  king,  the  archbishop  gave  the  odds--<lrew  knave  queen  one  hand — ^the  ooimt 
offered  to  propose  fourth  time — governor  refused.  King  to  six,  ace  fell  to  knave- 
queen  cleared  on — governor  lost,  besides  bets  with  the  whole  etat-major;  the  secretary 
gave  his  bill ;  the  commandant's  lady  pawned  her  jewels ;  and  the  archbiahcqp  was 
done  on  the  pips !  " 

**  By  Jove,  what  a  Salvinski !  " 

"  How  many  trumps  had  the  governor  ?  "  asked  St.  George. 

*'  Three,"  said  the  chevalier. 

**  Then  it's  impossible :  I  don't  believe  the  story ;  it  couldn't  be." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  chevalier ;  **  you  see  the  governor  had — " 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  let  us  have  it  all  over  again !  "  said  tlie  baron.  "  Well ! 
if  this  be  your  model  for  an  after-dinner  anecdote,  which  ought  to  be  as  piquant  as  an 
anchovy  toast,  I'll  never  complain  of  your  silence  in  future.  I'm  sure  you  never  iearat 
this  in  the  Palais  Royal !  " 

"  ITie  story's  a  true  story,"  said  the  chevalier ;  "  have  you  got  a  pack  of  cards,  foa 
Konigstein?     I'll  show  it  you." 

*'  There  is  not  such  a  thing  in  the  room,"  said  the  baron. 

**  Well,  I  never  heard  of  a  room  without  a  pack  of  cards  before,"  said  the  cheralier ; 
"  m  send  for  dne  to  my  own  apartments." 

"  Ob  !  by-the-bye,  perhaps  Emstorff  has  got  a  pack.  Here  Emstorff,  have  yiMi 
got  a  pack  of  cards?    That's  good ;   bring  it  immediately." 

The  cards  weie  brought,  and  the  chevaUer  began  to  iight  his  battle  over  again  ^  btit 
could  not  satiny  Mr.  St.  George.    "  You  see  there  was  the  bet  widi  the  governor,  and. 
the  pips,  as  I  said  before,  with  the  archbishop  of  Warsaw." 
- "  My  denr  de  BoeiBears,  let's  no  more  of  this.    If  yon  like  to  htcve  a  game-  of 
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4cnrU  with  St.  George,  well  and  good;  but  as  foi  quarrelliog  the  Whold  ftTenieg;  ahpat 
some  blundering  lie  of  Salvinski's,  it  rcNolly  is  too  much.  You  two  can  play^  and  I  can 
talk  to  Don  Vivian,  who,  by-the;bye,  is  rather  of  the  rueful  countenance  to-night!* 
Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  haven't  heard  your  voice  this  evening — ^frightened  by  the  £at» 
of  the  ar<:hbishop  of  Warsaw,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Ecarte  is  so  devilish  dull,"  said  St.  George,  "  and  it's  such  a  trouble  to  deal." 

*'  I'll  deal  for  both,  if  you  like,"  said  de  Bceffleurs  ;  **  I'm  used  to  dealing.**  7 

*'  Oh !  no — I  won't  play  ecartS ;  let's  have  something  in  which  we  can  all  join." 

"  Kouge-et-noir,"  suggested  the  chevalier,  in  a  careless  tone,  as  if  he  had  no  ta9t# 
for  the  amusement. 

**  There  isn't  enough — ^is  there  1  "  asked  St.  George. 

"  Oh  !  two  are  enough,  you  know — one  deals, — much  more  four." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care — ^rouge-et-noir  then — let's  have  rouge-et-noir : — ^von  Konig- 
stein,  what  say  you  to  rouge-et-noir  1  De  Bceffleurs  says  we  can  play  it  here  very  welk 
Come,  Grey !  " 

'*  Oh!  rouge-et-noir,  rouge-et-noir,"  said  the  baron;  "haven't  you  both  hai 
rouge-et-noir  enough  ?  A'n'tl  to  be  allowed  one  holiday.  Well!  any  thing  to  please 
you  ;  so  rouge -et  noir  if  it  must  be  so." 

"  If  all  wish  it,  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Vivian. 

*'  Well  then,  let's  sit  down  ;  Emstorff  has,  I  dare  say,  another  pack  of  cards,  and 
St.  George  will  be  dealer,  I  know  he  likes  that  ceremony." 

**  No,  no,  I  appoint  the  chevalier." 

"  Very  well,"  said  de  Boeffleursj  "  ihe  plan  will  be  for  two  to  bank  against  the 
tabl^ ;  the  table  to  play  on  the  same  colour  by  joint  agreement.  You  can  join  me^ 
von  Konigstein,  and  pay  to  receive  with  me,  from  Mr.  St.  Geoi^  and  Grey.' 

**  I'll  bank  with  you,  if  you  like,  chevalier,"  said  Vivian,  very  quietly. 

"  Oh !  certainly,  Mr.  Grey^-certainly,  Grey — ^most  certainly  ;  that  is  if  you  lik«— 
but  perhaps  the  baron  is  more  used  to  banking ;  you  perhaps  don't  understand  it." 

'*  Perfectly ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  simple." 

"  No — don't  you  bank.  Grey,"  said  St.  George ;  **  I  want  you  to  play  with  m# 
against  the  chevalier  and  the  baron — I  like  your  luck." 

*'  Luck  is  very  capricious,  remember,  Mr.  St.  George." 

**  Oh,  no  I  I  like  your  luck  ;   I  like  your  luck — don't  bank." 

"  Be  it  so." 

Playing  commenced  :  an  hour  elapsed,  and  the  situation  of  none  of  the  parties  wat 
materially  different  to  what  it  had  been  when  they  began  the  game.  Vivian  proposed 
leaving  off ;  but  Mr.  St.  George  avowed  that  he  felt  very  fortunate,  and  that  he  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  should  win.  Another  hour  elapsed,  and  he  had  lost  considerably. 
P^leven  o'clock. — Vivian's  luck  had  also  forsaken  bim.  Mr.  St.  George  was  losing 
desperately — Midnight — Vivian  had  lost  back  half  his  gains  on  the  season.  St. 
George  still  more  desperate;  all  his  coolness  had  deserted  him.  He  had  persisted. 
obstinately  against  a  run  on  the  red;  then  floundered,  and  got  entangled  in  a  see-saw, 
whicli  alone  cost  him  a  thousand. 

Ernstorff  now  brought  in  refreshments  ;  and  for  a  moment  they  ceased  playing.  The 
baron  opened  a  bottle  of  champaign ;  and  St.  Geoi^jB  and  the  chevalier  were  stretching 
their  legs  and  composing  their  minds  in  very  different  ways — the  first  in  waiking 
rapidly,  up  and  down  the  room,  and  the  other  by  lying  very  quietly  at  his  full  length  on 
the  sofa.     Vivian  was  employed  in  building  houses  with  the  cards. 

**  Grey,"  said  the  Chevalier  de  Bceffleurs;  *'  I  can't  imagine  why  you  don't  for  a 
moment  try  to  forget  the  cards;  that's  the  only  way  to  win.  Never  sit  musing  over 
the  table." 

But  Grey  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  building  his  pagoda ;  which,  nofr 
many  stories  high,  like  a  more  celebrated,  but  scarcely  more  substantial  structure,  fell 
with  a  crash.     Vivian  collected  the  scattered  cards  into  two  divisions. 

"  Now!  "  said  the  baron,  seating  himself;   **  for  St.  George's  revenge." 

The  chevaUer  and  the  greatest  sufferer  took  their  places. 

'*  Is  Ernstorff  coming  in  again,  baron  1 "  asked  Vivian,  very  calmly. 

"  No  !  I  think  not." 

"  Let  us  be  sure:  it's  disagreeable  to  be  disturbed  at  this  time  of  night,  apd  so 
interested  as  we  are." 

Lock  the  door  then,"  said  St.  George. 

A  very  good  plan,"  said  Vivian,  and  he  locked  it  accordingly, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Vivian,  rising  from  the  table,  and  putting  both  packs  of 
cards  into  his  pocket—"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  another  game  to  play."  Jbe 
chevalier   started  on  his  chair — the  baron  turned  quite  pale,  but  both  were  sileiM. 
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"  Mr.  St.  George,"  continued  ViviRn,  "  I  think  you  are  In  debt  to  the  Chevalier  do 
'Boeffleurs,  upwards  of  two  tliousand  pounds ;  and  to  Baron  von  Konigstein,  something 
more  than  half  that  sum.  I  have  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  it  is  utterly  unnecessary  for 
you  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  either  of  these  gentlemen,  which  are  founded  neither  in 
law,  nor  in  honour." 

**  Mr. Grrey,  what  am  I  to  understand?"  asked  the  quiet  Chevalier  de  Bisffleurs, 
with  the  air  of  a  wolf,  and  the  voice  of  a  lion. 

"  Understand,  sir!  "  answered  Vivian  sternly  ;  "  that  I  am  not  one  who  will  he 
l>ullied  by  a  black -leg." 

"  Grey  !  good  God !  Grey !  what  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  the  baron. 

**  That  which  it  is  my  duty,  not  my  pleasure,  to  explain,  Baron  von  Konigstein." 

"  If  you  mean  to  insinuate,"  burst  forth  the  chevalier,  •*  if  you  mean  to  insinuate — " 

*'  I  mean  to  insinuate  nothing,  sir ;  I  leave  insinuations  and  inuendos  to  shuffling 
tkevaliers  dHndtutrie,     I  mean  to  prove  every  thing." 

Mr.  St.  George  did  not  speak,  but  seemed  as  utterly  astounded  and  overwhelmed  as 
Baron  von  Konigstein  himself;  who,  with  his  arm  leaning  on  tlie  table,  his  hands 
clasped,  and  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  playing  convulsively  on  his  left,  was  pale 
as  death,  and  did  not  even  breathe. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said,  Vivian,  "  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  though  I  have  much  to 
say  that  b  to  the  purpose.  I  am  perfectly  cool,  and,  believe  me,  pei-fectly  resolute. 
Let  me  recommend  to  you  all  the  same  temperament — it  may  be  better  for  you.  Rest 
assured,  that  if  you  flatter  yourselves  I  am  one  to  be  pigeoned,  and  then  bullied,  you 
are  mistaken.  In  one  word,  I  am  aware  of  every  thing  tliat  has  been  arranged  for 
the  reception  of  Mr.  St.  George  and  myself  this  evening.  Your  marked  cards  are  in 
my  pocket,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  you  witli  my  life.  Here  are  two  of  us  i^ainftt 
two ;  we  are  equally  matched  in  number,  and  I,  gentlemen,  am  armed.  If  I  veere  tirot, 
you  would  not  dare  to  go  to  extremities.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  wisest  course  to  be 
temperate,  my  friends  1 " 

'*  This  is  some  vile  conspiracy  of  your  own,  fellow,"  said  de  Bccffleurs  ;  "  marked 
cards,  indi^ !  a  pretty  tale,  forsooth !  The  ministers  of  a  first- rate  power  playing 
with  marked  cards!  The  story  will  gain  credit,  and  on  the  fhith  of  whom?  An 
adventu'^er  that  no  one  knows  ;  who,  having  failed  this  night  in  his  usual  tricks,  and 
lost  money  which  he  cannot  pay,  takes  advantage  of  the  marked  cards,  which  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  introducing,  and  pretends,  forsooth,  that  they  are  those  which  he 
lia8st(^en  from  our  table ;  our  own  cards  being,  previously  to  his  accusation,  concealed 
in  a  secret  pocket." 

The  impudence  of  the  fellow  staggered  even  Vivian.  As  for  Mr.  St.  George,  he 
stared  like  a  wild  man.  Before  Vivian  could  answer  him,  the  baron  had  broke  silence. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  effort  that  he  seemed  to  dig  his  words  out  of  his  breast. 

<<  ^0 — no — this  is  too  much  !  it  is  all  over !  I  am  lost ;  but  I  will  not  add  crime  to 
crime.  Your  coun^e  and  your  fortune  have  saved  you,  INIr.  Grey,  and  your  friend, 
from  the  designs  of  villains." 

After  this,  the  baron  tells  the  story  of  the  affair  which  gave  rise  to 
the  unjust  suspicion  that  before  attached  to  him,  and  he  is  of  course 
implicitly  credited.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grey  is  quite  afflicted  at  the  idea  of 
having  marred  his  scheme  so  rudely,  and  is  made  to  think  in  this 
strain.  "  Openly  to  have  disgraced  this  man  !  How  he  had  been 
deceived !  His  first  crime** — ^Tpoor  innocent] — "  the  first  crime  of 
such  a  being  ;  of  one  who  had  suffered  so  much — so  unjustly.  Could 
he  but  have  guessed  the  truth,  he  would  have  accused  the  baron  in 
private,*'  He  would  have  said  "my  noble  and  honest  friend,  you 
know  how  1  esteem  your  character,  but  really  you  must  not  cheat  at 
cards.  You  may  do  what  you  please  with  me,  Konigstein,  except  pick 
my  pocket,  and  on  my  word  that  is  not  genteel  behaviour,  and  it  is 
what  I  cannot  permit." 

Tliis  baron  is  a  man  of  prodigious  talent  and  acquirement.  He 
is  as  wise  as  the  author  himself !  The  author  makes  him  speak, 
and  then  praises  him  in  this  manner  for  what  he  has  spoken.  "  The 
baron's  lecture,"  says  he,  "  was  rather  long,  but  certainly,  unlike  most 
other  lecturers,  he  understood  his  subject*'  (p.  66.)    This  is  praise 
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of  clever  Freischiitzism,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  coinage,)  whtcb 
we  now  quote  for  the  horrification  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Grey  and  his 
man  Essper  are  benighted  in  a  forest. 

"My  horse  has  stumWed,"  continued  Essper,  "  and  your's,  Sir,  is  he  not  sByingt 
There's  a  confounded  cloud  over  the  moon — but  I've  no  sight  in  the  dark  if  that  maser 
before  you  be  not  a  devil's  stone.    The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  our  sinful  souls !" 

"  Peace !  peace !  Essper,"  said  Vivian,  who  was  surprised  to  find  him  really 
alarmed  ;  *'  peace  !  peace  !  I  see  nothing  but  a  block  of  granite,  no  uncommon  sight 
in  a  German  forest." 

**  It  is  a  devil- stone,  I  tell  you,  Sir, — there  has  been  some  church  here,  which  he  ha» 
knocked  down  in  the  night.  Look  !  look  !  is  it  the  moss-people  tliat  I  see  !  As  sare 
as  I'm  a  hungry  sinner,  the  Wild  One  is  out  a  hunting  to-night.'* 

"  More  luck  for  us,  if  we  meet  him.  His  dogs,  as  you  say,  may  gain  us  a  supper. 
I  think  our  wisest  course  will  be  to  join  the  cry." 

*'  Hush  !  hush !  hush !  your  Higlmess  would  not  talk  so  if  you  knew  what  yonr 
share  of  the  spoils  might  be.  Ay  !  if  your  Highness  did,  your  cheek  would  be  paler, 
and  your  very  teeth  would  chatter.  I  knew  one  man  who  was  travelling  in  a  forest, 
just  as  we  aje  now,  it  was  about  this  time,  and  he  believed  in  the  Wild  Huntsman 
about  as  much  as  your  Highness  does — that  is,  he  liked  to  talk  of  the  spirit,  merely  ta 
have  the  opportunity  of  denying  that  he  believed  in  him  ;  which  showed,  as  I  used  to 
say,  that  his  mind  was  often  thinking  of  it.  He  was  a  merry  knave,  and  as  firm  a 
hand  fer  a  boar-spear,  as  ever  I  met  with,  and  I've  met  with  many.  We  used  to  call 
him,  before  the  accident,  Left-handed  Hans,  but  they  call  him  now,  your  Highness, 
the  Child-Hunter,  Oh  !  it's  a  very  awful  tale,  your  Highness,  and  I'd  sooner  tell  it 
in  blazing  hall  than  in  free  forest.  Your  Highness  didn't  hear  any  sound  to  the  left, 
did  you  1 " 

"  Nothing  but  the  wind,  Essper  ;  on  with  your  tale,  my  man." 

**  It's  a  very  awful  tale.  Sir,  but  I'll  make  short  work  of  it.  You  see,  your  High- 
ness, it  was  a  night  just  like  this  ;  the  moon  was  generally  hid,  but  the  stars  prevented 
it  from  ever  being  pitch  dark.  And  so,  Sir,  he  was  travelling  alone  ;  he'd  been  up  to 
the  castle  of  the  baron,  his  master — ^you  see.  Sir,  he  was  head-ranger  to  his  lordship 
— and  he  always  returned  home  through  the  forest.  What  he  was  thinking  of,  I  can- 
not say,  but  most  likely  of  no  good  ;  when  all  on  a  sudden  he  heard  the  bajdng  of 
hounds  in  the  distance.  Now,  your  Ilighness,  directly  he  heard  it — I've  heard  him 
tell  the  story  a  thousand  times — directly  he  heard  it,  it  struck  him  that  it  must  be  the 
Spirit  Huntsman  ;  and  though  there  were  many  ways  to  account  for  the  hounds,  still 
he  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  they  were  the  hell-dogs.  The  sounds  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  Now,  your  Highness,  I  tell  you  this,  because  if  ever, — which  the  Holy- 
Virgin  forbid  ! — if  ever  you  meet  the  Wild  Huntsman,  you'll  know  how  to  act  :— 
conduct  yourself  always  with  propriety,  make  no  noise,  but  behave  like  a  gentleman^ 
and  don't  put  the  dogs  off  the  scent ;  stand  a-side,  and  let  him  pass.  Don't  talk,  he 
has  no  time  to  lose,  for  if  he  hunt  after  day-break,  a  night's  sport  is  forfeited  for 
every  star  left  in  the  morning  sky.  So,  Sir,  you  see  nothing  puts  him  in  a  greater 
passion  than  to  lose  his  time  in  answering  impertinent  questions.  Well,  your  High- 
ness, Left-handed  Hans  stood  by  the  road-side.  The  baying  of  the  dogs  was  so  ms- 
tinct,  that  be  felt^  that  in  a  moment  the  Wild  One  would  be  up  :  his  horse  shivered 
like  a  sallow  in  a  storm.  He  heard  the  tramp  of  the  Spirit-steed  ;  they  came  in  sight. 
As  the  tall  figure  of  the  Huntsman  passed-— I  cannot  tell  yoiu:  Highness  what  it  wafr— 
it  might  have  been.  Lord  forgive  me  for  thinking  what  it  might  have  been  !  but  a 
voice  from  behind  Hans,  a  voice  so  like  his  own,  for  a  moment  he  fancied  that  he  had 
himself  spoken,  although  he  was  conscious  that  his  lips  had  been  firmly  closed  the 
whole  time,  a  voice  from  the  road-side, — just  behind  poor  Hans,  mind, — said  *  Good 
sport.  Sir  Huntsman,  'tis  an  odd  light  to  track  a  stag  !'  The  poor  man.  Sir,  was  all 
of  an  ague  j  but  how  much  greater,  your  Highness,  was  his  horror,  when  the  tall 
Huntsman  stopped  !  He  thought  that  he  was  going  to  be  eaten  up  on  the  spot,  at 
least :  not  at  all,  your  Highness — '  My  friend,'  said  the  Wild  One,  in  the  kindest 
voice  imaginable  ;  *  my  friend,  would  you  like  to  give  your  horse  a  breathing  with  us  V 
Poor  Hans,  your  Highness,  was  so  alarmed,  that  it  never  entered  into  his  head  for  a 
single  moment  to  refuse  the  invitation,  and  instantly  he  was  galloping  by  the  side  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman.  Away  they  flew !  away !  away !  away !  over  bo^,  and  over 
mere;  over  ditch,  and  over  llfedge  ;  away!  away!  away! — and  the  Ranger's  horse 
never  failed,  but  kept  by  the  side  of  the  Wild  Spirit  without  the  least  distreai;  and  yet. 
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Grey,  poor  deluded  youth,  fondly  imagined  that  Miss  was  attached  to 
him,  but  it  is  too  obvious  that  the  valet  behind  his  chair  was  the  real 
object.  Vivian  had  contracted  a  sort  of  friendship  with  a  vagabond 
charlatan,  or  mountebank,  or  juggler,  who  insists  on  becoming  his 
servant.  '  This  person  discovers  the  scheme  of  the  baron  against  hi^ 
master's  purse.  He  observes  that  the  cards  are  marked,  and  being,  from 
professional  habits,  a  man  of  extraordinarily  nice  morality,  he  is  terribly 
shocked  at  the  circumstance.  On  hearing  of  this  service.  Miss  Fane 
says,  "  I  must  go  and  see  him  this  instant."  Now  we  all  know  that  it  is 
Bot  by  any  means  the  way  of  the  world  for  a  young  lady  to  go  and  pay  a 
visit  to  a  single  gentleman's  man-servant !  We  thought  the  hussy 
wa«  "  no  better  than  she  should  he,"  when  we  found  her  making  this 
delicate  proposal,  which  has  called  the  blush  of  modesty  into  our 
decorous  cheeks.  Shortly  afterwards  the  matter  becomes  still  more 
unequivocal.  There  is  no  sign  of  love  more  certain  than  extravagant 
commendation  of  every  ordinary  action  of  a  particular  object.  Self- 
love  is  discoverable  by  the  same  symptom.  When  the  author  of  Vivian 
Grrey,  for  instance,  is  ih  perpetual  wonderment  at  his  own  wonders,  and 
uttering  his  common-places  as  bon-mots,  who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  he 
is  a  literary  Narcissus  ?•  He  sees  the  copy  of  his  own  mind  in  hishook^ 
and  conceives  an  unbounded  admiration  and  ardent  passion  for  every 
plain  feature  of  the  production.  A  woman  too  who  likes  a  man,  finds 
every  thing  that  he  does  admirable,  and  unrivalled  by  the  rest  of  the 
species.  The  footman,  Essper  George  by  name,  (who  is  the  machine 
of  all  work,  the  Meg  Merrilies  of  the  book,)  plays  a  number  of  mon- 
key mountebank  tricks  at  a  fete  champetre  ;  among  others,  walks 
upon  stilts,  and  then  plays  the  mandolin,  whereat  Miss  Fane  is  in 
ecstacies.  "  Ah,  inimitable  Essper  George,"  she  cries  out,  "  how  can 
we  sufficiently  thank  you.  How  admirably  he  plays."  What  sort  of 
language  is  this  for  a  decent  young  lady  to  hold  to  a  footman  ? 

Considering  her  mood,  very  well  for  her  fame  it  is,  that  she  dies 
before  any  decided  mischief  happens.  As  she  is  going  home  from  the 
fete,  she  is  attacked  by  what  we  at  first  imagined,  the  common  symp- 
toms of  champagne  ;  but  it  turns  out  to  be  sudden  death,  and  really 
under  circumstances  we  cannot  lament  her  early  end^  which  alone 
prevented  an  esclandre. 

It  must  Tbe  confessed,  that  our  author's  production  is  a  raiment  of 
many  colours,  or  rather  it  is  a  huge  darn  of  motley  hues.  He  works 
with  one  thread  till  it  breaks  or  is  exhausted  ;  then,  very  coolly,  takes 
another  of  a  different  tint,  passes  it  through  the  eye  of  his  needle,  and 
stitches  away  with  it  again,  most  industriously  and  complacently,  until 
he  arrives  at  the  knot,  when  he  again  repairs  to  his  housewife,  and 
botches  on  as  before.  The  result  is  a  piece  of  patch-work,  which 
indicates  more  thrift  than  wealth.  With  Cleveland,  his  scane  snapt 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  ;  he  therefore  took  up  Miss  Fane,  and 
worked  till,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third,  the  sheers  of  Atropus,  in 
mercy  to  her  fame,  severed  her  rose-coloured  thread  ;  ransacking  his 
depository  of  odd  and  ends,  he  then  draws  forth  some  German  worsted, 
and  weaves  a  strange  kind  of  linsey  woolsey  tissue,  in  the  fourth 
volume.  As  we  never  like  to  include  any  thing  good  in  general  con- 
demnation, we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is,  in  this  part,  one  piece 
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to  those  who  have  not  been  fatigued  with  the  unutterable  folly  of  some 
imitations  of  the  German  in  Vivian  Grey.  We  refer  particularly  to  si 
description  of  a  debauch,  which  is  indeed  "  an  idiot's  tale,  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing/'  What  may  follow  this  perform^ 
ance  we  know  not,  for  it  ended  our  weary  attempts  to  struggle  through 
the  book,  as  we  flung  it  aside  in  disgust,  and  dropping  into  a  doze, 
dreamt  more  reasonable  things. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG  ARTIST  IN  ROME  TO 
HIS  FRIEND  IN  VENICE,  IN  1575;'  TRANSLATED  FROM  A  FO- 
REIGN ORIGINAL. 

Rome,  October  1575. 

At  length  the  fondest  dream  of  my  early  youth  is  realized  !  I  have 
trod  the  soil  of  the  "  eternal  city."  I  have  stood  amidst  the  awful  relics 
of  the  Capitol ;  and,'  like  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  I  have 
mused  over  the  vestiges  of  departed  empire,  and  have  compared  the  mo- 
ral grandeur  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Scipios,  with  the  fallen  state 
of  her  existing  and  priest-ridden  children.  I  have  gazed  with  awe 
upon  the  daring  conceptions  of  Michael  Angelo ;  with  kindling  rap- 
ture upon  the  glorious  creations  of  the  poet-painter  Raphael ;  and  I 
have  stood  in  mute  astonishment  before  the  gods  and  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, until  I  became  a  statue  amongst  statues. 

No,  my  Angelo  !  not  even  Pygmalion,  when  his  sculptured  fair  on^ 
bounded  from  her  pedestal  in  breathing  and  voluptuous  reality,  felt  ec- 
stacy  more  rapturous  than  mine,  when  these  gi'and  productions  of  hu- 
man genius,  which  I  had  hitherto  known  only  in  casts  and  copies, 
beamed  upon  me  in  radiant  and  intellectual  vitality. 

Until  the  current  of  my  feelings  was  turned  by  domestic  calamity, 
the  most  ardent  and  absorbing  impulse  of  my  youth  was  to  study  the 
rich  spoils  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  wonders  of  modern  art,  accn- 
niulated  in  Rome.  So  fervent  and  unruly  was  this  inclination,  that  it 
haunted  alike  my  nightly  visions  and  my  waking  dreams.  Thus  inces- 
santly indulged,  it  became  a  master  passion,  a  feverish  and  aching 
want,  a  modification  of  insanity,  which,  like  a  rapid  and  consuming 
flame,  defied  every  effort  to  subdue  it.  At  length  this  diseased  influ- 
ence yielded  to  the  stronger  excitement  created  by  the  untimely  death 
of  my  Aither,  and  the  determination  to  inflict  a  just  retribution  upon 
his  assassin.  Now  that  I  dwell  within  the  sacred  walls,  that  the  sooth- 
ing task  of  just  revenge  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  my  mind 
has  regained  comparative  health  and  elasticity,  my  ruling  passion  for 
the  arts  has  revived  with  a  force  exceeding  even  its  original  intensity. 
The  pictured  glories  of  the  Sistine  and  the  Vatican  shine  out  encou- 
ragingly upon  me  ;  the  stern  statues  of  antiquity  relax  their  iron  fea- 
tures, and  extend  their  fostering krms  to  the  most  ardent  of  their  vota- 
ries. My  departure  for  Greece  is  indefinitely  postponed ;  and  I  yield 
unresistingly  to  the  enchantment  which  confines  me  within  the  magic 
circle  of  Rome  and  its  environs. 

My  progress  has  hitherto  been  rather  the  rush  of  a  wandering  and 
fiery  meteor,  than  the  motion  of  a  rational  being.  The  intoxication  of 
my  spirits  has  communicated  a  restless  and  sweeping  energy  to  every 
movement ;  and,  in  a  period  inconceivably  short,  I  have  explored  each 
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your  Highness,  it's  very  singular  that  Hans  was  aboat  to  sell  this  very  beast  only  n 
4ay  before,  for  a  matter  of  five  crowns: — ^you  see,  your  Highness,  he  only  kept  it  just 
to  pick  his  way  at  night  from  the  castle  to  his  own  cottage.  Well,  your  Highness,  i.'s 
very  odd,  but  Hans  soon  lost  all  fear,  foi'  the  sport  was  so  fine  and  he  had  such  a  keen' 
lelish  for  the  work,  that  far  from  being  alarmed,  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  luckiest 
knaves  alive.  But  the  oddest  thing  all  this  time  was,  that  Hans  never  caught  sight 
for  one  moment  of  either  buck  or  boar ;  although  he  saw  by  the  dogs'  noses  that  there 
was  something  keen  in  the  wind ;  and  although  he  felt  that  if  the  hunted  beast  were 
like  any  that  he  had  himself  ever  followed  before,  it  must  have  been  run  down  with 
such  dogs,  quicker  that  a  priest  could  say  a  pater-nostei.  At  last.  Sir,  for  he  had 
grown  quite  bold,  says  Hans  to  the  Wild  Huntsman,  *  The  beasts  run  quick  o'nights, 
Sr,  I  think  ;  it's  been  along  time  I  ween,  e'er  I  scampered  so  far,  and  saw  so  little  !  ' 
Do  you  know,  your  Highness,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  not  the  least  affronted,  but 
said,  in  the  pleasautest  voice  imaginable,  '  A  true  huntsman  should  be  patient.  Flans, 
you'll  see  the  game  quick  enough  ;  look  forward,  man !  what  see  you  V  and  sure 
enough,  your  Highness,  he  did  look  forward.  It  was  near  the  skirts  of  the  fcnrest,  there 
was  a  green  glade  before  them,  and  very  few  trees,  and  therefore  he  could  see  far 
a^head.  The  moon  was  shining  very  bright,  and  sure  enough,  what  did  he  see  1  Run- 
ning as  fleet  over  the  turf  as  a  rabbit,  was  a  child.  The  little  figure  was  quite  black 
ijx  the  moonlight,  and  Hans  could  not  catch  its  face  : — in  a  moment  the  liell-dogs  were 
on  it.  Hans  quivered  like  a  windy  reed,  your  Highness,  and  the  Wild  One  laughed 
till  the  very  woods  echoed.  *  How  like  you  hunting  mossmen  V  asked  the  Spirit.  Now 
when  Hans,  your  Highness,  found  it  was  only  a  mossman,  he  took  heart  again,  and 
said  in  a  shaking  voice,  that  '  It  is  rare  good  sport  in  good  company  ;'  and  then  the 
Spirit  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  said,  *  Now,  Hans,  you  must  watch  me  well,  for  I'm 
little  used  to  bag  game.'  He  said  this  with  a  proudish  air,  your  Highness,  as  much  as 
to  hint,  that  hadn't  he  expected  Hans,  he  wouldn't  have  rode  out  this  evening  witli- 
Out  his  groom.  So  the  Wild  One  jumped  on  his  horse  again,  and  put  the  bag  before 
tim*  It  was  nearly  morning,  your  Highness,  when  Hans  found  himself  at  the  door  of 
his  own  cottage  ;  and  bowing  very  respectfully  to  the  Spirit  Hunter,  he  thanked  him 
for  the  sport,  and  begged  his  share,  of  the  night's  spoil.  This  was  all  in  Joke,  your 
Highness,  but  Hans  had  heard  that  <  talk  to  the  devil,  and  fear  the  last  wor4 ;'  and  so 
he  was  determined,  now  that  they  were  about  to  part,  not  to  appear  to  tremble,  but  to 
carry  it  off  with  a  jest.  '  Truly,  Hans,'  said  tlie  Huntsman,  '  thou  art  a  bold  lad,  and 
to  encourage  Uiee  to  speak  to  wild  huntsmen  again,  I  have  a  mind  to  give  thee  for  thy 
pains,  the  whole  spoil.  Take  the  bag,  knave,  a  mossman  is  good  eating,  had  I  time 
1  would  give  thee  a  receipt  for  sauce  ;*  and  so  saying,  the  Spirit  rode  off,  laughing 
very  heartily.  Well,  your  Highness,  Hans  was  so  anxious  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  bag,  and  see  what  kind  of  thing  a  mossman  really  was — -for  he  had  only  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  the  chase — that  instead  of  goin^  tu  bed  immediately  and  saying  his 
prayers,  as  he  should  have  done,  he  lighted  a  lamp  and  undid  the  string ;  and  what 
think  you  lie  took  out  of  the  bag,  your  Highness  ?  As  sure  as  I'm  a  bom  sinner — his 
own  child !" 

This  is  good  in  its  way ;  but  what  follows  in  the  German  style,  is 
abominable,  however  we  consider  it.  Many  German  writers  have 
fallen  into  the  misfake  of  supposing,  that  the  merit  of  imaginatiou  is 
due  to  sheer  extravagance  and  wild  absurdity.  This  error  our  author 
has  adopted ;  and,  accordingly,  he  labours  indefatigably  to  produce 
that  kind  of  nonsense  which  vexes  us  in  a  dream.  Let  any  one  sup  off 
half  B  pound  of  toasted  cheese,  and  we  will  engage  that  he  shall  see, 
at  that  moderate  price,  a  vision  which  shall  surpass  the  best  scene  of 
the  would-be  grotesque  in  Vivian  Grrey.  Let  the  author  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost — he  is  yet  no  match  for  the  night-mare.  Indigestion 
is  superior  to  his  invention,  and  the  mightiest  efforts  of  his  brain  will 
be  excelled  by  the  workings  of  a  foul  stomach.  Imagination  is  a  very 
line  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  happily  directed  or  judiciously  con- 
trolled ;  but  there  is  no  kind  of  merit  in  the  imagination  of  unalloyed 
nonsense  ;  and  when  we  give  play  to  the  imagination,  we  should  have  a 
care  of  playing  the  fool.     This  may  seem  a  very  unnecessary  lecture 


haste  of  a  lover,  to  gaze  upon  the  protid  mftsses  and  «noniUmB  outline 
of  the  Coliseuni.  The  eye  'caimot  raeisisiire,  nor  the  nvemory  vetauiy 
the  huge  proportions  of  this  "vast  and  venerable  pile;  and  on  each  eiic- 
cessive  view  it  appears  larger  to  the  startled  eye.  .  This  magical  effect 
is  also  produced  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  daylight.  As  the 
detail  becomes  indistinct,  the  masses  gain  importance,  and  stand  oat  in 
loftier  and  bolder  magnificence.  No  language  can  convey  an  adeonate 
conception  of  the  sublime  and  tranquil  beauty  of  Rome  by  moonlight. 
Every  minor  object  is  absorbed  in  the  great  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  grander  features  of  this  -angust  assemblage  of  noble  edifices 
rise  into  rich  and  prominent  r^ief. 

Amidst  them  towers  the  Coliseum,  pre-eminent  in  size  and  grandeur, 
and  thro\iing  every  contiguoixs  object  into  insignificance  and  shade. 
Even  the  boldest  of  Rwne's  successive  conquerors  gazed  with  awe  upon 
the  frowning  elevation  and  vast  dimensions  of  a  structure,  ia  compari«- 
«on  with  which  the  boasted  amphitheatre  of  Verona  was  trifling  and 
provincial. 

Tlie  builders  and  pedants  of  the  day  delight  in  the  detection  of  petty 
itiaccuracies  in  the  circling  lines  of  arcade  and  column,  whidn&nliven 
the  exteiior  of  this  massive  ruin,  and  without  which  it  would  have 
looked  a  foi^ress  or  a  priscni.  These  inregulartties  can  offend  only  the 
woi-ehippers  6f  mere  art,  who  will  industriously  trace  the  deviations  of 
A  moulding,  while  they  overlook  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  elliptic 
form,  the  unrivalled  and  mountain  grandeur  of  the  naass,  and  the  sub- 
iime  effect  of  the  immense  outline.  It  is  hnpossrible  to  ga«;e  upon  4hese 
without  acknowledging,  that  the  builder  of  a  Coliseum,  like  the  archi- 
tect of  a  gothic  cathedral,  may  sin  against  all  rule,  and  yet,  if  a  man 
of  bold  and  original  conceptions,  he  will  inevitably  produce  a  sublime 
result. 

Returning  yesterday  from  my  daily  visit  to  the  Vatican,  I  wandered 
out  of  the  gate  along  the  ancient  Via  Ostia,  and  sought  shelter  from 
the  meridian  blaze  in  the  church  of  San  Paolo.  The  external  appear- 
ance is  mean,  but  the  effect  of  the  interior  is  indescribably  rich  and 
imposing.  Picture  to  yourself  a  grove  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
columns,  eighty  of  which  arc  exquisite  in  colour,  material,  and  form, 
dividing  this  immense  oblong  into  five  naves,  the  central  nave  distin- 
guished by  great  breadth  and  appalling  elevation,  all  of  them  emi- 
nently beautiful,  and  forming  collectively  a  basilica  unrivalled  in  the 
world.  This  edifice  was  designed  before  the  practice  of  building,  in 
the  model  of  a  cross,  was  carried  to  absurdity,  and  it  exhibits  that 
figure  in  its  most  simple  form  :  the  cross  nave  is  hurdly  perceptible^ 
and  the  noble  e^ct  of  tMs  great  and  august  oblong  is  unimpaired. 
The  temporary  and  inconsistent  roof  over  the  great  nave,  and  the  Ta*- 
rious  sizes  and  cft-ders  of  the  columns,  are  blemishes ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  grandeur  of  this  Christian  temple  is  unequalled,  and  'will  never  be 
effaced  from  my  memory.  I  gazed  upon  the  rich  symmetry  .of  its  beau'*- 
teous  columns,  until  I  almost  fanded  each  of  t^em  an  imprisoned  fair 
one,  an  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 

It  is  believed  that  Honorius,  the  Goth,  who  buflt  this  dinrch,  re- 
moved the  finest  of  these  pillars  from  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  which 
is  not  improbable  ;  but,  when  I  lodk  at  their  perfecft  conditton,  I  Btre^ 
peot  thtft  the  Ro«iaaE»  experienced  firom  1;he^(H;h  -the  same  menace 
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cktssie  hill  and  hallow  within  the  eternal  walls,  and  have  traced  each 
9pot  hallowed  by  great  events  and  deeds  of  heroism.  Too  impatient 
for  slower  conveyance,  I  have,  upon  a  rapid  courser,  invaded  the 
groves  and  solitudes  of  the  sunny  hills  which  environ  the  Roman 
erater.  From  Tivbli,  Palestrina,  and  Frascati,  I  bounded  across  the 
Campagna  to  the  Alban  moulit  and  lake.  From  thence  I  plunged  into 
the  dark  woods  which  wave  over  the  classic  shores  and  bright  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  after  briefly  pausing  at  the  ports 
of  Nettuno,  Ostia,  and  Civita  Vecchia,  I  returned  to  Rome.  Thus 
have  I  drawn  a  warrior^s  line  around  the  glorious  and  imperishable 
(dty ;  and  have  endeavoured,  as  vehemently  and  as  vainly  as  Hannibal^ 
to  make  it  all  my  own. 

Each  morning,  since  my  arrival,  I  have  risen  with  the  sun,  and  as- 
cended the  tower  of  the  Capitol.  How  glorious  from  thence  is  the 
view  of  Rome  and  its  environs  !  How  fresh  and  lovely  the  distant  and 
¥tlla-crowned  hills  ;  how  calm,  how  silent,  and  forsaken,  the  interven-* 
lag  Campagna,  spanned  by  the  bold  arcades  of  interminable  aque* 
ducts ;  and  how  proudly  the  imperial  city  reposes  on  the  sides^  and 
summits  of  its  swelling  hills,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  Tiber,  which, 
like  a  yellow  serpent,  winds  through  its  centre,  forming  a  line  of  at-» 
traction  to  the  streets  innumerable  which  radiate  from  its  focus.  This 
imposing  metropolis  is  not  exempt  from  local  disadvantages;  bat 
where  is  the  city  so  happily,  so  proudly  placed,  for  the  pui^osea  of  um-» 
versal  empire,  and  for  rapid  and  easy  communication  with  its  vassal 
states  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ! 

After  a  few  days  devoted  to  repose,  and  to  a  more  tranquil  invest!-* 
gation  of  the  most  striking  objects  around  me,  I  resume  the  pen.  Fear 
not, however,  that  I  shall  fatigue  you  with  dull  details  of  architectural 
dimension  and  execution.  These  I  abandon  to  Palladio  and  others, 
and  shall  confine  my  remarks  on  ancient  and  modern  Rome  to  those 
edifices  only  which  fascinate  the  eye  by  picturesque  effect,  or  the  ima** 
gination  by  associated  recollections  of  the  past. 

There  is* little,  however,  in  the  existing  ruins  to  gratify  the  feelings 
of  the  scholar,  whose  memory  is  haunted  by  yisions  of  free  and  repub-» 
liean  Rome.  With  few  exceptions,  the  chaos  of  magnificent  vestiges 
before  me,  dates  from  the  more  splendid,  but  corrupt  and  cruel  period, 
of  imperial  Rome ;  and  the  most  imposing  of  these  edifices  were 
planned  and  executed  by  the  savage  and  slaughter-loving  Caesars. 
How  few  of  these  magnificent  barbarians  possessed  any  redeeming  vir- 
tues !  The  noblest  of  them  contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  human 
blood,  which  rolled  through  their  splendid  amphitheatres,  and  hunted 
to  torture  and  death  numbers  of  weak  and  unresisting  Christians. 
And  yet  these  men,  whose  cruelty  differed  in  kind  rather  than  in  degree 
from  that  of  Nero  and  Caligula,  were  worshipped  by  the  Romans  as 
demi-gods,  and  are  still  honoured  by  the  epithets  of  great  and  good. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  too  ardent  an  admirer  of  all  that  is  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  art,  to  view  with  indifi'erence  these  noble  relics  of  departed 
grandeur ;  and  although  the  largest  portion  of  my  time  is  devoted  to 
the  rich  and  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  I  confess  that 
some  of  these  splendid  ruins  have  laid  so  powerful  a  hold  on  my  ima- 
gisation,  as  to  make  me  indifferent,  and  probably  unjust,  to  those  of 
secoiidEry  importance.     As  the  day  declines,  I  repair,  with  the  eager 
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haste  of  a  lover,  to  gaze  upon  tlie  protid  mftsses  and  enomUmB  outHo^ 
of  the  Coliseum.  The  eye  'canBOt  m^isiire,  nor  the  memory  retaiity 
the  huge  proportions  of  this  vast  and  venerable  pile;  and  on  eaeh  eiie*- 
cessive  view  it  appears  lai^er  to  the  startled  eye.  ,  This  magical  effect 
is  also  produced  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  daylight.  A0  the 
detail  becomes  indistinct,  the  masses  gain  importance,  and  stand  oat  in 
loftier  and  bolder  magnificence.  No  language  can  convey  an  adeanat^ 
conception  of  the  sublime  and  tranquil  beauty  of  Rome  by  moonlight. 
Every  minor  object  is  absorbed  in  the  great  masses  of  light  andshade^ 
and  the  grander  features  of  this  ftngust  assemblage  of  noble  edifices 
rise  into  rich  fend  prominent  r^ief. 

Amidst  them  tourers  the  Coliseum,  pre-eminent  in  size  and  grandeur, 
and  thro\iing  every  contignotes  object  into  insignificance  and  shade. 
^Even  the  boldest  of  Rwne's  successive  conquerors  gazed  with  awe  upon 
the  frowning  elevntion  and  vast  dimensions  of  a  structure,  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  boasted  amphitheatre  of  Verona  was  trifling  and 
provincial. 

Tlie  builders  and  pedants  of  the  day  delight  in  the  detection  <^.petty 
inaccuracies  in  the  circling  lines  of  arcadeandcolumn,  which  enliven 
the  exterior  of  this  massive  rnin,  nnd  without  which  it  would  have 
looked  a  ftntress  or  a  prison.  These  inregnlartties  can  offend  only  the 
woi-shipp^rs  6f  wiere  art,  who  will  industriously  trace  the  deviations  of 
A  moulding,  while  they  overlook  the  perfect  beanty  of  the  elliptic 
form,  the  unrivalled  and  mountain  grandeur  of  the  mass,  and  the  stfb- 
iime  effect  of  the  inamense  outline.  It  is  impossrible  to  gaze  upon  these 
without  acknowledging,  that  the  builder  of  a  Coliseum,  like  the  archi- 
tect of  a  gothic  cathedral,  may  sin  against  all  rule,  and  yet,  if  a  man 
of  bold  and  original  conceptions,  he  will  inevitably  produce  a  subliine 
result. 

Returning  yesterday  from  my  daily  visit  to  the  Vatican,  I  wandered 
out  of  the  gate  along  the  ancient  Via  Ostia,  and  sought  shelter  from 
the  meridian  blaze  in  the  church  of  San  Paolo.  The  external  appear- 
ance is  mean,  but  the  effect  of  the  interior  is  indescribably  rich  and 
imposing.  Picture  to  yourself  a  grove  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
columns,  eighty  of  which  are  exquisite  in  colour,  material,  and  fbmiy 
dividing  this  immense  oblong  into  five  naves,  the  central  nave  distin*- 
guished  by  great  breadth  and  appalling  elevation,  all  of  them  emi- 
nently beautiful,  and  forming  collectively  a  basilica  unrivalled  in  the 
world.  This  edifice  was  designed  before  the  practice  of  building,  m 
the  model  of  a  cross,  was  carried  to  absurdity,  and  it  exhibits  that 
figure  in  its  most  simple  form  :  the  cross  nave  is  hurdly  perceptible, 
and  the  noble  e^ct  of  tMs  great  and  august  oblong  is  unimpaired 
The  temporary  and  inconsistent  roof  over  the  great  nave,  and  the  ra*" 
nous  sizes  and  cflrders  €ff  the  colamns,  are  blemishes ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  grandieur  of  this  Christian  temple  is  unequalled,  and  will  never  fie 
effaced  from  my  memory.  I  gazed  upon  the  rich  symmetry  .of  its  be^u^^ 
teous  columns,  until  I  almost  fancied  each  of  them  an  imprisoned  fair 
one,  an  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 

It  is  believed  that  Honorius,  the  Goth,  who  buflt  this  dinrch,  re- 
moved the  finest  of  these  pillars  from  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  which 
is  not  improbable  ;  but,  when  I  lodk  at  i;heir  perfecft  condition,  I  sns^ 
peot  thtft  €he  RoraaaEis  oxperienced  firom  -the^trth  -the  same  menace 
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which  they  had  previously  bestowed  npon  the  Greek,  when  Muminius 
told  the  bearers  of  the  plundered  spoils  of  Corinth,  that  they  should 
jreplace  every  damaged  work  of  art  with  another  of  equal  merit. 
.  When  1  emerged  from  this  cool  and  classical  retreat,  which  conveys 
to  the  heated  frame  the  refreshment  of  a  bath,  I  pursued  my  walk  with 
renewed  vigour,  to  the  gate  near  which  two  frowning  towers  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  old  city  wall  and  the  noble  pyramid  of  Cestius,  in- 
vited me  to  their  pleasant  shade.  From  thence  I  proceeded,  under  the 
dark  foliage  of  cypress,  chesnut,  and  evergreen  oak,  to  the  cool  wine- 
cellars  of  Monte  Testacco,  and  entered  the  tavern  of  a  gay  old  Sici- 
lian, a  genuine  son  of  Etna.  I  partook  with  keen  relish  of  a  simple 
repast,  cheered  my  spirits  with  delicious  wine,  retired  to  an  apartment 
fronting  the  shady  north,  and  fell  into  profound  and  refreshing  sleep. 

The  afternoon  had  considerably  advanced,  when  I  was  roused  by 
the  sounds  of  festivity,  and  by  the  sprightly  tones  of  the  violin  and 
tambourine  ascending  from  the  garden.  I  hastened  to  the  window,  and 
beheld  the  fine,  full  forms,  the  brilliant  eyes,  and  the  bounding  feet, 
of  a  group  of  Roman  girls,  dancing  to  a  lively  measure,  imder  the 
arching  trees.  The  effect  was  so  picturesque,  that  I  quitted  my  apart* 
jnent,  intending  to  sketch  some  of  the  figures  and  attitudes  of  the  lovely 
dancers.  Passing  the  open  door  of  a  public  saloon,  I  observed  a  party 
of  young  men  in  animated  dialogue,  and  the  magic  sounds  of  "Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  antique,"  struck  upon  my  sympathetic  ear. 
J  distinguished  at  a  glance  the  ardent  eyes,  and  intellectual  features 
of  a  group  of  artists ;  and,  recognizing  amongst  them  a  young  Floren- 
tine of  my  acquaintance,  I  forgot  the  festive  scene  below,  and  entered 
the  saloon  during  an  altercation  so  vehement,  that  I  joined  the  party 
unobserved.  The  speaker  was  a  slender  youth  of  eighteen,  exhibiting 
in  his  person  the  classic  elegance,  the  graceful  symmetry  of  an  Apol- 
lino ;  and,  in  his  countenance,  the  flashing  eye,  the  regular  and 
well-chiselled  features  of  a  Greek.  "  Tell  me  not,''  said  he,  address- 
ing the  young  Tuscan  with  wild  and  graceful  animation  ;  "  tell  me 
not  that  Buonarotti  was  a  painter,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  prove 
that  every  man  who  thoroughly  understands  counterpoint  is  an  able 
instrumentalist.  He  was  no  painter,  but  a  powerful  and  eccentric 
teacher,  who  delighted  in  every  thing  that  was  singular  and  daring  in 
design,  difficult  and  perplexing  in  execution.  He  preferred  thp  vain 
display  of  skill  and  science  to  the  genuine  object  of  art,  which  ia 
beauty  of  character  and  expression,  and  thus  invariably  sacrificed  the 
end  to  the  means.  He  was  indebted  for  no  small  share  of  his  cele- 
brity to  the  eloquent  and  exaggerated  praises  of  that  contemptible 
Florentine,  Vasari,  who  lauded  the  peevish  despot  in  golden  periods 
that  he  might  gain  employment  through  his  recommendation. 

"  I  admit  his  elevated  rank  as  a  professor  of  art;  but,  I  ask  you, 
what  has  he  performed?  What  has  he  painted?  His  wearisome 
Sistine  chapel.  That  huge  congregation  of  such  monsters  as  the  world 
ne'er  saw.  His  God  the  Father,  his  Prophets,  and  his  Sybils ;  and, 
though  last,  not  least  in  atrocity,  the  outrageously  indecent  and 
revolting  groups  in  his  Last  Judgment.  These  figures  are  not  paint- 
ing, nor  do  they  resemble  any  thing  in  nature.  They  are  the  phan- 
tasma  of  a  painter's  dreams,  and  originated  in  a  diseased  and  irrita- 
ble temperament.    They  display  a  colossal  imagination^  a  boundless 
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power  of  design,  a  minute  and  ostentatious  knowledge  of  musculart 
action,  and  have  benefited  students  by  contributing  immensely  to 
the  common  stock  of  elementaiy  studies ;  but  they  are  destitute  of 
all  that  can  interest  the  eye  and  the  heart,  and  they  fail  entirely 
in  the  noblest  aim  and  ultimate  object  of  art,  which  is  to  refine 
the  taste,  to  elevate  the  feelings,,  and  to  expand  the  intellect  of 
all  mankind. 

"  I  have  hitherto  sought  only  to  maintain  by  argument,  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  deficient  in  sound  taste  and  judgment,  and  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  painter.  I  will  now  unanswerably  demon- 
strate, that  he  was  mean  and  illiberal  as  a  man^  and  I  dare  his  Tuscan- 
idolaters  to  disprove  that  conclusive  evidence  of  a  little  mind,  which 
appeared  in  his  persecution  of  the  mild  and  heavenly  Raphael.  Con- 
scious of  his  hopeless  inferiority  as  a  colourist,  and  fearful  that  the 
rising  reputation  of  his  unassuming  rival  would  eclipse  his  own,  he 
secretly  exerted  all  his  skill  and  science  in  sketching  designs  for  Bas- 
tian  del  Piombo.  The  rich  colouring  of  the  Venetian  was  to  poison 
the  shaft,  and  these  mongrel  productions  were  intended  to  dim  the 
splendid  achievements  of  the  unconscious  painter  of  the  Vatican. 

"  How  beautifully  contrasted  with  this  degrading  malice,  was  the 
pure  and  lofty  integrity,  the  angelic  forbearance,  of  the  single- 
hearted  and  enthusiastic  Raphael !  Incapable  of  envy,  aiming  only 
at  the  perfection  of  art,  and  prompted  by  an  engaging  deference 
to  the  feelings  of  his  irritable  rival,  he  studied  and  made  his  own  all 
that  was  really  valuable  in  Michael  Angelo.  And  herein  consists  the 
essential  difference  between  these  extraordinary  men.  Raphael  could 
avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  Buonarotti ;  but  that  which 
made  Raphael  the  unrivalled  king  of  painters,  could  neither  be 
imparted  nor  acquired.  It  was  the  celestial  spark — the  radiance 
within — the  wondrous  instinct,  so  deep,  so  certain,  and  so  true,  which 
is  the  noblest  gift  of  Heaven. 

"  Finally,  while  I  concede  to  Michael  Angelo  an  exalted  station 
amongst  the  master  spirits,  who  cbmpose  the  base  and  the  gradations 
of  the  great  pyramid  of  art ;  I  maintain,  and  I  glory  in  the  con- 
viction, that  Raphael  alone  has  reached  the  crowning  point.  There 
he  sits  enthronea,  and  soars  above  all  other  artists  at  an  elevation 
wliich  it  is  impossible  to  surpass  or  to  attain !  *' 

Although  a  Tuscan,  and  a-  friend  of  Vasari,  I  was  so  raptu- 
rously excited  by  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  this  young  Demos- 
thenes, and  by  the  poetical  beauty  of  his  climax,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  a  burst  of  applause.  I  regretted,  however,  the  indul-* 
gence  of  this  impulse,  when  I  beheld  the  mute  consternation,  the 
Delphic  horror  of  my  young  countryman.  Although  habitually  fluent, 
he  was  so  astonished  and  overwhelmed  by  the  fiery  philippic  of  his 
beardless  antagonist,  that  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  him  retreat, 
like  Cicero,  before  the  rebellious  and  handsome  Clodius  ;  and  when  I 
observed  that  he  vainly  attempted  to  recal  his  scattered  senses,  I 
roused  my  own  in  defence  of  him  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  thus  replied 
to  the  youthful  worshipper  of  Raphael : — 

"  I  am  no  exclusive  idolater  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  I  admit  the 
force  and  truth  of  many  of  your  assertions,  but  I  cannot  assent  to 
your  sweeping  conclusion  that  ho  was   a  mere  professor  of  drawing  ; 
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nor  can  I  believe  that  you,  who  possess  so  much  poetry  of  mien  and 
language,  such  fervour  and  such  eloquence,  are  incapable  of  appre*^ 
ciadng  that  awful  power  in  his  conception  which  strikes  the  intellectual 
beholder  like  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet.  Certainly  his  Qod  the 
Father  resembles  nothing  in  nature,  and  a  sounder  judgment  would 
bave  prompted  him  to  substitute  a  radiant  shekinafa,  but  modem  art 
has  produced  no  form  of  greater  sublimity.  His  Prophets  and  Sybils  . 
are  mighty  persosifica'tious  of  more  than  human  seal,  enthusiasm,  amd 
fire,  and  ought  therefore  to  exhibit  somewhat  of  an  unearthly  cha- 
racter. In  his  Last  Judgment  there  is  an  appropriate  grandeur  of 
expression  in  the  Ood-like  severity  of  Jesus,  who,  with  extended  hand, 
m«uaces  the  souls  of  the  Wicked,  while  his  tender  mother  meekly  folds 
ker  arnis  across  her  breast ;  and  bids  the  souls  of  the  righteous  ascend 
into  the  regions  of  the  Blessed.  I  admit  that  the  lower  portion  of  tibis 
immense  design  abounds  with  revolting  absurdities,  that  the  figures  of 
the  damned  are  merely  multiplied  versions  of  the  Torso  of  Apolloaius, 
and  that  the  single  figures  are  utterly  destitute  of  that  expression 
which  ought  to  characterize  their  awful  situation ;  and  yet  you  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  the  groupings  of  the  numerous  figures  are 
original  a;Dd  masterly,  and  that  no  one  but  Michael  Angelo  could, 
with  such  amazing  truth  and  certainty,  have  delineated  the  human 
form  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  position.  ^ 

^  It  has  always  been  asserted  by  the  admirei's  of  t^is  great  mran,  that 
he  would  not  condescend  to  paiat  in  oil^  and  by  his  enemies  and  critics 
that  Ite  wanted  the  ability.  Believe  it  not !  His  ruling  foxliie  was  a 
painful  consciousness  of  his  incompetence  \n  colouring ;  he  affected  to 
regard  oil-painting  with  contempt,  and  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the 
public  painted  only  in  fresco.  But  lihat  in  his  hours  of  seclusion  and 
privacy  he  attanpted  to  acoMBplish  oil-paantings,  as  a  fact  verified  by 
tibe  existence  of  pictures  which  could  have  been  execul^ed  by  no  o(dier 
hand.  The  colouring  of  these  is  common-place  or  inefficient ;  but  in 
draAving,  in  design,  and  in  anatomical  precision,  they  bear  a  stamp  of 
power,  of  passion,  and  of  science,  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  mis^ 
taken,  and  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  bdng  copies,  i 
have  recently  seen  in  Rome  one  of  these  paintings,  of  small  dimensions^ 
but  full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  and  representing  the  Crucifixion. 

^^  The  Saviour  has  just  said  to  his  mother.  Woman,  behold  thy  6an  t 
and  to  the  disciple  whom  he  loved.  Son,  behold  thy  Mother!  The 
vii^n  stands  on^e  right  of  the  cross,  St.  John  on  the  left,  and  abo^e 
them  two  angels  appear  amidst  fiery  clouds  in  a  lurid  and  stormy  sky, 
and  miniefter  unto  JTesus.  The  Christ  and  the  Madonna  surpass  in 
tragic  subKmrty  every  pictured  representation  of  them  I  ever  beheld. 
His  countenance  is  that  of  a  dying  Tiberius  Oracchus,  ennebled  by  a 
super-human  and  blended  expression  of  suffering,  of  resignatian,  and  of 
grandeur.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  another  Cornelia,  whose  fine  featuves  are 
characterized  by  greatness  of  soul  and  intensity  cff  grief.  How  poor,  how 
eommon-place,  in  comparison,  are  all  other  Madonnas,  even  those  of 
Raphael,  whom  I  venerate  and  love  as  another  Apelles.  She  is  repre- 
sented of  lofty  stature,  of  matured  and  matronly,  but  undaminifi^hed 
beauty ;  and  her  mien  is  that  of  self-possession  and  majesty.  Her 
countenance  is  finely  and  eloquently  expressive  lof  deq)  anguish, 
blended  witb  lofty  indignatioa  at  the  cruel  death  infiictied  upon  her 
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son,  and  a  consoling  sense  of  his  divine  origin,  and  of  his  high  and, 
sacred  office.  To  a  superficial  observer,  this  unrivalled  Madonna 
displays  only  the  pathetic  grandeur  of  a  Kiobe ;  but  to  the  more 
searching  and  serious  eye^  it  unfolds  the  sublime  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian mother,  supported  in  her  hour  of  need  by  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  a  future  and  a  better  existence* 

"  The  form  and  features  of  the  crucified  Jesus  exhibit  that  vigorous 
pencil,  and  that  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  which  at 
once  identify  the  artist.  The  countenance  beams  with  a  divine  expres-; 
sion  of  benevolence  and  of  resignation  to  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
multitude  he  came  to  save  and  to  reform.  The  forehead j  pale  and 
contracted  with  suffering,  the  mild  and  uncomplaining  eye,  and  the 
racking  position  of  the  body  and  limbs  upon  the  cross,  are  painted  with 
startling  and  dreadful  accuracy.  The  swollen  arteries^  the  collapsed 
and  exhausted  muscles,  the  agonizing  tension  of  the  bones  and  sinews^ 
and  the  combined  expression  of  anguish  and  vitality  diffused  over  the 
whole  figure,  have  no  parallel  in  art,  and  are  drawn  with  a  degree  of 
science,  freedom,  and  boldness,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  copyist. 

"  Vasari  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices,  and  was  betrayed  by  an 
overweening  attachment  to  his  native  country  and  her  school  of 
painting,  into  positive  injustive  towards  the  three  great  apostles  of 
art,  Raphael,  Titian>  and  Correggio  ;  but  I  could  not  gaze  upon  the 
painting  I  have  described  without  acknowledging  the  general  justice 
of  his  eloquent  and  impassioned  praises  of  Michael  Angelo,  whom 
he  once  described  to  me,  in  allusion  to  a  larger  design  on  this  subject, 
as  a  powerful  and  heaven-created  genius,  who  descended  from  the 
skies  to  teach  all  other  artists  how  to  delineate  that  most  sublime  and 
pathetic  of  sacred  subjects,  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Saviour." 

The  young  Tuscan  now  accosted  me,  and,  with  glowing  cheeks,  ex- 
pressed his  lively  sense  of  the  ready  kindness  with  which  I  had  advo- 
cated his  cause.  "You  must  not,  however,"  he  said,  "do  me  the  in- 
justice to  suppose  that  I  am  unconscious  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
Raphael.  In  confidence,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  the  bitter  and 
hostile  jealousy  existing  amongst  the  Roman  artists,  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  glean  any  practical  knowledge  from  them,  until  they  are  roused 
into  communication  by  an  angry  impulse.  It  is  therefore  my  practice, 
when  associating  with  painters  of  talent,  to  make  a  preconcerted  attack 
upon  their  favourite  opinions  and  prejudices,  that,  in  the  fiery  collision 
of  argument,  I  may  seize  and  appropriate  the  sparks  of  genius  which 
are  thus  elicited.  lam  well  acquainted,'*  he  continued  aloud,  "with 
the  admirable  little  picture  of  Michael  Angelo.  How  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  copy  it,  and  how  uniformly  poor  the  result !  His 
minute  and  accurate  display  of  human  anatomy  is  the  envy  and  despair 
of  all  existing  painters.  I  regret,  however,  that  the  figures  in  this 
painting  are  not  larger;  and  that  Michael  Angelo  should  have  de* 
scended  from  his  high  ground,  to  paint  on  that  diminutive  scale  which 
has  always  been  the  refuge  of  mediocrity.  It  is  a  vicious  style  of 
painting,  and  is  perpetuated  only  by  the  encouragement  of  women,  and 
of  superficial  amateurs,  who  prefer  finish  and  detail  to  the  more  spi- 
rited and  noble  effect  of  full-sized  figures." 

I  assented  to  the  general  truth  of  his  remarks ;  but  observed,  that 
genuine  talent  and  fine  drawing  would  emit  lustre  from  the  pannel  of 
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a  miniature ;  and  that  Michael  Angelo  had  redeemed  himself  from 
any  suspicion  of  a  preference  for  the  diminutive,  by  those  children  of 
Enoch,  his  Sybils  and  Prophets.  After  some  comments  upon  the 
yarious  and  conflicting  opinions  entertained  of  Buonarotti,  I  proceeded 
to  infer  from  his  deficiency  in  colouring,  that  an  artist  might  rise  above 
all  other  men  in  power  of  intellect  and  sublimity  of  conception^  and 
yet  fail  essentially  as  a  painter. 

"  And  I  contend,"  said  a  deep  and  rolling  voice,  "  that  an  artist  of 
moderate  intellect  may  become  not  only  a  successful,  but  a  celebrated 
painter." 

I  looked  around  for  the  speaker,  and  saw  a  man  of  middle  age  and 
majestic  person  rising  from  a  chair,  where  he  had  been  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  group  before  him.  He  extended  his  right  arm  as  he 
advanced,  and  his  falling  mantle  revealed  his  manly  chest  and  finely 
formed  shoulder.  His  garb  was  plain,  rustic,  and  threadbare;  his 
teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness  glittered  as  he  spoke,  through  a  black  beard 
of  singular  magnificence,  while  his  classical  features,  and  eyes  of  lus- 
trous black,  betrayed  another  Greek ;  and,  if  I  might  judge  from  his 
amplitude  of  brow,  and  from  the  powerful  and  sarcastic  expression  of 
his  lips,  an  antagonist  more  formidable  than  the  brilliant  youth  I  had 
already  encountered. 

"  The  assertion  may  be  startling  to  professional  ears,"  he  continued^ 
"  but  I  contend  that  a  man  destitute  of  original  conceptions,  of  inven-^ 
tive  faculties  of  mind,  or  whatever  you  term  that  light  within  which 
raises  the  individual  above  the  species,  will,  in  painting  more  easily 
than  in  any  other  of  the  arts,  obtain  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  ifj 
.^ith  a  good  eye,  he  combines  that  mechanical  readiness  and  finish 
which  application  will  bestow  upon  any  one ;  and  judgment  enough  to 
devote  himself  to  those  subjects  only  which  are  most  acceptable  to  the 
opulent  collectors  of  his  time.  He  must  beware  of  attempting  what  is 
termed  *  the  Sublime'  in  art,  and  be  contented  with  a  close  adherence 
to  nature,  and  to  *the  Beautiful'  in  nature,  which  he  may  accom- 
plish. And  he  must  take  high  ground,  and  boldly  maintain  that  the 
copyist  of  nature  is  the  only  genuine  painter,  and  that  all  pictorial 
flights  of  imagination  originate  in  eccentric  or  insane  perceptions.  And 
he  must  ask  his  opponents,  as  I  now  ask  you,  what  is  '  the  Sublime  ?'" 

So  absolute  was  my  new  opponent's  command  of  feature,  that  I  could 
not  immediately  determine  whether  this  attack  was  made  in  seriousness, 
in  jest,  or  in  petulance ;  but  it  roused  in  me  a  spirit  of  antagonism;! 
which  struck  out  an  immediate  reply. 

« The  Sublime  V*  I  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  not  that  which  strikes  the 
mind  as  thunder  strikes  the  ear ;  and  which,  flashes  out,  like  a  spjriti 
from  every  thing  which  rises  above  the  powers  and  conceptions,  of  man  ? 
Does  it  not  radiate  from  the  lineaments,  the  form,  the  bearing,  the 
language,  and  the  actions,  of  great  and  extraordinary  men  ?  Does  it  not 
glow  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer — in  the  Prometheus  of  Eschylus — ^in  the 
god-like  statues  of  the  Greek  sculptors — and  in  that  wondrous  work 
of  yesterday,  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo  ?  Does  it  not  burst  upon 
us  in  the  battle-call  of  the  trumpet — in  the  howling  whistle  of  tlie 
blast— in  the  roar  of  the  mountain  storm — in  the  plunge  cTverlasting  of 
the  cataract-7-in  the  surging  thunder  of  the  ocean  ?  Does  it  not  thrill 
and  almost  suspend  our  faculties  in  the  silent  march  of  pestilence — in 
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the  deep  low  muttering^  which  precedes  the  earthquake — in  the  ma^oi* 
ficence  of  universal  iiatare — and  in  the  awful  mystery  which  invests  the 
Deity?" 

"  We  shall  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion,'*  he  coolly  replied, "  until  we 
have  clearly  defined  the  nature  and  limits  of  each  of  the  arte.  At  a 
more  convenient  season  I  shall  rejoice  to  meet  such  a  gladiator  in  the 
arena,  and  to  try  whether  our  differences  are  reconcilable  by  argument. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  sun  is  setting  in  splendour,  and  thai 
we  assembled  here  for  a  festal  purpose.  In  Rome,  the  month  of  October 
is  ever  sacred  to  social  enjoyment ;  and  1  propose  that  we  abandon  the 
endless  labyrinth  of  argument  to  follow  the  joyous  mazes  of  the  dance." 

This  proposal  being  warmly  seconded  by  the  more  youthful  of  the 
assembled  artists,  we  descended  into  the  sheltered  garden,  where  we 
found  numerous  groups  of  happy  Romans,  and  amongst  them  the  fair 
wives  and  mistresses  of  several  of  our  party.  Our  arrival  was  hailed 
as  a  signal  to  renew  the  dance,  and  the  handsome  youth  who  had  so 
fiercely  assailed  Michael  Angelo,  singled  out  the  loveliest  of  the  assem- 
bled fair  ones.  She  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  full  and  majestic  style 
of  beauty  peculiar  to  the  Roman  women,  and  which  would  betray  too 
much  of  Gothic  ancestry,  were  it  not  redeemed  by  the  dark  lustre  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  superlative  and  classic  grandeur  of  their  profiles. 
The  dance  was  of  that  lively,  bounding,  dramatic  character, in  which  the 
Italians  delight ;  full  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  and  imparting  life  and 
eloquence  to  every  limb  and  every  feature.  The  flying  grace  of  the  young 
Greek,  and  the  slender  symmetry  of  his  perfect  form,  were  beautifully 
contrasted  with  the  imposing  air,  the  Juno  stature,  the  more  measured 
and  stately  movements  of  his  partner,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  them 
in  admiration.  In  the  classical  and  perfect  beauty  of  their  forms  and 
attitudes,  they  resembled  two  antique  statues  just  descended  from  their 
pedestals,  and  enjoying  their  new  existence  in  the  circling  dance.  I 
could  have  imagined  him  a  nymph  of  Diana  in  male  attire,  and  her  the 
Greek  Apollo  in  the  garb  of  woman  ;  and  I  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to 
explain  his  antipathy  to  the  skeleton  school  of  Michael  Angelo,  when 
I  saw  the  fiery  flash  of  his  dark  eye  subdued  into  Ionian  softness  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  Titianesque  grace  and  voluptuous  contours  of  his  fair 
companion. 

I  discovered,  on  inquiry  from  our  Sicilian  host,  that  the  elder  of  the 
two  Greeks  was  named  Odysseus ;  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
Scio,  and  was  pensioned  and  patronised  by  the  Giustiniani  family,  in 
consideration  of  certain  literary  services.  He  was  employed  also  by 
the  learned  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  collate  and  to  copy 
the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  library.  The  young  Apollo, 
Tolomeo,  was  his  nephew,  and  under  his  superintend ance  while  study- 
ing the  art  of  painting,  to  which  he  was  professionally  devoted. 

As  I  had  declined  dancing,  I  occupied  myself  in  observing  the 
grand  and  regular  features  of  Odysseus,  as  he  gazed  in  contemplative 
enjoyment  upon  the  group  of  dancers.  Viewed  more  at  leisure,  his 
noble  exterior  lost  none  of  its  power  over  my  imagination ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  evident  disposition  to  depreciate  the  art  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  painting,  I  felt  myself  strongly  attracted  by  many  indica- 
tions of  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  and  by  something  indescribably.' 
different  from  all  other  men  which  I  discerned  in  him.    Nature  had  be- 
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stowed  upon  him  a  head  of  wonderful  properties  and  uneqaalled 
grandeur,  displaying)  in  might,  majesty,  and  wisdom,  a  pcrsonificatioii 
of  the  Phidian  Jupiter.  His  eyehrows  were  prominent,  strongly 
marked,  and  bushy ;  and  a  mind  well  regulated,  fearless,  and  inde!r 
pendent,  looked  out  of  his  clear  and  well-opened  eyes.  His  person 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  lofty  brow,  and  thick  ambrosial  carls,  which 
crowned  its  tall  proportions.  It  was  cast  in  the  grandest  mould  of 
masculine  strength  and  symmetry,  and  there  was  in  his  deportment, 
and  in  his  tread,  that  dignity  which  is  the  offspring  of  self-respect  and 
conscious  superiority.  The  sarcastic  expression  which  played  around 
his  lips  during  the  heat  of  discussion,  had  disappeared  ;  but  when  he 
spake,  there  was  occasionally  a  good-natured  irony  in  his  tone  and  look 
which  led  the  listener  to  doubt  whether  the  opinions  he  expressed  were 
his  own,  or  assumed  only  to  sound  the  intellect,  and  draw  out  the  know- 
ledge of  those  with  whom  he  conversed. 

I  accosted  him,  and  proposed  a  walk  up  the  adjacent  hill,  to  view 
the  glories  of  the  sunset.  He  assented,  with  a  benignant  smile,  and 
we  proceeded  slowly  up  Monte  Testaceo,  on  the  summit  of  which  we 
found  several  artists  sketching  the  varied  scenery  which  glowed  around 
them  in  the  golden  hues  of  an  Italian  sunset.  The  ever-lovely  pyra- 
mid of  Cestius,  the  churches  of  San  Paolo,  Pietro  Montorio,  and 
Stefano  Rotondo,thc  tower  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  the  Coliseum,  rose 
in  a  flood  of  brightness ;  beyond  them  glittered  romantic  villas,  vine- 
covered  slopes,  and  ancient  aqueducts  ;  and  the  lovely  distance  was 
crowned  by  the  hills  of  Tivoli,  Frascati,  and  the  Sabine  land. 

The  broad  disk  of  the  sun  now  touched  the  horizon,  and  the  sublime 
and  still  unfinished  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  threw  up  its  giant  head  in 
luminous  and  imposing  magnificence.  Its  noble  outline  was  well  de- 
fiiicd,  and  apparently  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  by  the  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  as  we  gazed  upon  it,  our  thoughts  simulta- 
neously turned  upon  the  colossal  mind  and  daring  hand  of  the  ar- 
chitect. « 

"  That  cupola,"  remarked  my  companion,  "  well  Illustrates  the  gi- 
gantic and  imperious  mind  of  the  man  who  designed  it.  It  is  the 
wonder  of  modern  architecture,  and  would  have  astonished  the  boldest 
Greek  orlioman  builder.  The  heroic  daring,  and  sublime  pei:severaiice 
of  Michael  Angelo  would  have  raised  him  to  distinction  in  any  other  ca- 
reer ;  and  had  France  or  Spain  produced  this  fiery  and  ambitious  spirit,  his 
choice  would  have  been  politics  or  arms  ;  but,  in  prostrate  and  divided 
Italy,  where  could  his  mighty  soul  seek  occupation  and  renown,  but  in 
the  pursuit  of  arts  and  letters  ?  How  few  of  these  ethereal  spirits 
has  any  age  or  nation  produced  !  Even  Greece,  beyond  all  comparison 
trhe  most  intellectual  nation  of  antiquity,  can  display  but  a  scanty 
group  of  really  great  men.  Lycurgus,  Themistocles,  Pythagoras,  So- 
crates, Aristoteles,  Homer,  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Pericles, 
Demosthenes,  Phidias,  Apelles.  When  I  have  named  these,  I  have 
included  all.  Other  bright  names  illumine  the  pages  of  her  history ; 
but  their  radiance  was  a  borrowed  light,  and  their  strength  was  the 
minor  power  which  the  needle  steals  from  the  magnet.'' 
-  The  glorious  luminary  had  now  sunk  in  solemn  grandeur,  and  the 
ruddy  tints  of  evening  were  rapidly  following  his  career. — '^  Were  I  a 
landscape  painter,"  exclaimed  Odysseus,  as  we  returned  to  the  tavern. 
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**  I  would  for  a  year  paint  only  atmospheric  tints,  and,  above  all,  sun- 
sets. What  enchanting  and  harmonious  blending  of  light  and  shade, 
of  cloudy  forms,  and  clear  azure !  It  is  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  all 
the  proniinent  features  of  landscape  shine  out  with  new  and  tenfold 
lustre  when  the  god  of  day  descends  in  a  glow  of  fire." 

"  The  tints  of  sunset,"  I  replied,  "  arc  too  evanescent  to  be  accu- 
rately fixed  in  the  memory,  and  from  thence  slowly  transferred  to  can- 
vas :  nor  can  any  artist  approach  this  kind  of  excellence  who  does  ndt 
combine  wonderful  skill  with  a  creative  imagination,  and  a  deep  feeling 
for  the  beauties  of  nature/' 

"  True/'  rejoined  Odysseus,  "  the  finer  features  of  nature  cannot 
be  faithfully  copied  until  they  are  deeply  felt.  They  must  reach  the 
intellect  through  the  feelings,  and  thus  become  interwoven  with  the 
man.  It  was  by  the  daily  contemplation  and  study  of  the  naked 
human  form  in  public  baths  and  gymnastic  exercises,  that  the  Greek 
artists  attained  such  unrivalled  excellence  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  picturesque  attitudes,  and  finely  developed  figures  of  the  wrestlers, 
boxers,  runners,  and  throwers  of  the  discus  and  the  spear,  at  their 
public  games,  afforded  opportunities  of  study  and  improvement  which 
modern  artists  may  look  back  upon  with  envy,  but  will  never  attain 
in  the  present  state  of  society.  The  warmer  clothing  required  in  the 
variable  climate  of  Italy,  and  the  absence  of  athletic  games  in  the 
education  of  her  youth,  prevent  that  perfect  development  of  strength 
and  beauty  in  the  human  frame  which  distinguished  the  Greeks :  and 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  any  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect  by  the 
introduction  of  gymnastic  exercises,  would  be  crushed  in  its  infancy 
by  the  iron  arm  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  by  the  withering 
influence  of  that  monkish  power,  which  knows  that  it  exists  only  by 
the  blindness  of  the  people,  and  has  cunning  enough  to  foresee  the 
prodigious  mental  impulse  which  the  full  expansion  of  physical  power 
would  convey  to  the  vivacious  youth  of  Italy." 

On  our  arrival  at  the  tavern,  we  found  the  company  reduced  to  our 
own  party,  the  dancers  reposing  from  their  fatigues,  and  a  garden 
banquet  in  preparation.  Tolomeo  and  his  lovely  partner  had  been 
proclaimed  the  king  and  queen  of  the  feast.  Their  dark  eyes  were 
sparkling  with  gaiety,  their  brows  were  wreathed  with  chaplets  of 
laurel,  and  their  lips  with  involuntary  smiles,  as  they  were  conducted 
in  regal  state  to  an  elevated  seat  at  the.  end  of  a  long  table.  The 
scene  of  the  banquet  was  a  spacious  arbour  of  vine-trellice,  and  under 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  lofty  chestnut,  but  open  on  one  side  to  admit 
the  amber  light  and  soft  effulgence  of  an  Italian  moon.  Our  Sicilian 
host  was  a  man  of  ingenuity  and  taste ;  and  his  supper  table  was 
decorated  by  several  small  fountains,  which  played  their  pure  waters 
in  fanciful  and  graceful  jets,  flashing  like  drifted  silver  in  the  moon- 
beams, and  soothing  our  senses  with  the  gentle  cadence  of  their  soft 
and  ceaseless  music.  The  assembled  artists,  their  lovely  wives  and 
friends,  were  grouped  around  the  table,  while  Odysseus  and  I  occupied 
the  seat  opposite  to  the  regal  pair,  and  now  began  a  scene  of  social 
and  genuine  enjoyment.  There  are  no  men  so  richly  fraught  with 
spirituality  and  gaiety  as  artists  in  their  hours  of  leisure.  All  of 
them  possess  much  general  knowledge  unconnected  with  their  pro- 
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fession,  and  not  a  few  are  men  of  exalted  and  poetical  imagination, 
and  fall  of  refined  and  generous  feeling.  With  such  materials  for 
convivial  enjoyment,  the  hours  flew  like  moments.  The  delicious  wines 
and  fruits  of  southern  Italy,  the  guitar,  the  song,  the  tale,  and  the 
repartee,  the  hright  eyes  and  hrighter  wit  of  lovely  women,  and  the 
speaking  glances  of  youthful  lovers;  such  were  our  elements  of 
pleasure,  and  the  evening  passed  as  swiftly  as  a  pleasant  dream.  It 
was  an  hour  after  midnight,  when,  during  a  hrief  pause  in  the  con- 
versation, the  melodious  voices  of  Tolomeo  and  his  queen  hurst  like 
Arcadian  flutes  upon  our  ravished  ears,  and  sang  in  thrilling  harmony 
a  joyous  and  appropriate  strain,  the  chorus  of  which  was  chaunted 
with  exulting  enthusiasm  hy  all  assembled. 

SONG. 

Qui  ge  iin  piacer  si  gode 
Parte  non  v'ha  la  frode ; 
Ma  lo  condisce  a  gara 
Amore  e  fedelta. 
Chorus.        O  care  selve,  o  cara 
Felice  liberta. 

Qui  poco  ognun  possiede, 
£  ricco  ognun  si  crede  : 
Ne  piu  bramaudo  impara, 
Che  cosa  €  povertd. 
Chorus.        O  care,  &c« 

Senza  custodi,  o  mura. 
La  pace  e  qui  sicura, 
Che  Taltrui  voglia  avara 
Oade  allettar  non  ha. 
Chorus.        O  care,  &c. 

We  now  arose  to  depart  in  a  glowing  tumult  of  friendly  and  social 
feeling.  It  was  a  night  of  surpassing  splendour,  and  we  walked  home- 
ward in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  full-naoon,  singing  in  chorus  as  we 
skirted  the  still  waters  of  the  Tiber.  We  moved  in  gay  procession 
under  triumphal  arches,  and  anud  ruins  of  shadowy  grandeur,  until 
we  I'eached  the  Tarpeian  rock,  where  we  paused  a  moment,  and 
separated  amidst  cordial  and  resounding  wishes  of  ^'  Felicissim^ 
Notte." 


DAW'S  REMINISCENCES. 


Mr.  Ewtor,'— I  want  to  know  from  you,  for  I  think  it  is  in  your 
line  of  business,  how  much  money  it  may  fetch  me  to  publish  my 
Renuaiscences.  If  you  back  me,  I  will  set-to,  and  cudgel  my  know- 
ledge-box for  as  pleasant  a  "  Life  and  Tinies  "  as  ever  Was  writ  by 
that  play-wright  Reynolds,  or  the  arch-composer  Michael-— and  by 
George !  1*11  beat  them  hollow,  even  on  their  own  stage. 

By  the  law !  Tve  as  big  a  budget  of  the  like  characters  to  show  oflF, 
as  would  feed  a  hungry  author  for  a  twelvemonth.  None  of  yo«r 
flash  adventures,  to  make  people  laugh,  Hke  comical  story-books,  but 
downright  serious  things,  that  happened  to  myself  during  my  eventful 
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life.  But  the  mischief  is,  I  never  had  much  scholarship ;  elegauce  of 
style,  therefore,  I  won't  lay  claim  to — nor  fine  grammar  either ;  at 
least,  not  that  I  know  of — for  to  say  truth,  I  never  could  write — that 
is,  small  text,  having  spoilt  my  hand  hy  heginning  with  letter-writing 
on  a  large  scale.  Yet  my  works  have  heen  read  by  all  the  world,  ana 
my  midnight  lucubrations  have  gone  through  numberless  editions ; 
nevertheless,  I*m  as  innocent  of  grammar  as  the  child  unborn.  Fact 
was,  I  never  had  occasion  to  write,  but  with  a  whiting-brush  on  dead 
walls,  but  I  never  heard  that  any  critic  ever  found  fault  with  my 
Syntax, 

You  will  observe,  therefore,  that  I  wnploy  an  amanuensis,  who  is 
answerable  for  the  bad  spelling  and  grammar  of  my  memoirs.  He 
blows  me  up,  by  telling  me,  that  'twas  he  who  edited  for  some  of  those 
life-writing  folks,  who  had  no  more  school-learning  than  I — but,  how- 
ever, I  insist  on  his  being  particular,  and  not  cramming  in  too  many 
fine  words  of  his  own,  lest  people  should  suspect  the  hodge-podge  not 
to  be  genuine,  and  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  understand  my  owa 
book,  as  happened  to  some  of  his  employers.  He  promises  to  put  a 
dash  under  such  wares  as  he  furnishes  himself,  and  to  wi-ite  down 
verbatim  nothing,  but  what  I  comprehend  after  his  explaining  it—* 
so  that  I  shall  speak  for  myself,  though  in  his  words. 

The  main  point  is  to  lay  before  you  in  brief,  who,  and  what  I  am, 
that  you  may  judge  how  far  I  am  fit  to  write  a  book,  bigger  than  th^ 
History  of  England,  of  myself  and  the  nobility  and  rabble  with  whom  * 
I  kept  company.  I  am  both  a  musician  and  a  comic  actor  by  profes- 
sion, though  not  on  the  books  of  either  house  ;  but  for  all  that,  my 
business  has  given  me  as  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  Great 
and  Little,  as  ever  any  of  those  gentry  had.  I  once  was  manager  of 
a  theatre  as  popular  as  any  in  London  ;  but  this  is  anticipating y  as 
my  amanuensis  says  ;  for  that,  if  I  mean  to  spin  out  two  volumes,  I 
must  begin  as  far  back  as  I  know  any  thing  about  my  origin.  I  shall 
then  give  you  a  hurried  sketch  of  my  career,  from  the  time  when  I 
was  first  thought  on  till  now ;  and  beg  you  to  inform  me,  whether  it 
will  be  a  good  spec  ;  as  it  won't  answer  me  to  be  keeping  an  amanu- 
ensis here  in  the  compter,  at  eleven  pence  three  fartliings  a  day, 
tobacco,  snuff,  and  ale  not  included,  without  which  we  should  never 
feel  any  inspiration,  as  he  says. 

All  my  ancestors,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  were  of  the  mother's  side, 
and  she,  good  woman,  was  no  way  given  to  brag  of  them !  though  I 
have  heard  her  acknowledge  that  she  was  indebted  to  her  mother  for 
all  the  great  qualities  she  possessed.  She  was  a  fine  woman — for  hejr 
situation  in  life,  and  had,  I  am  told,  in  her  youth,  a  fine  conti^alto 
voice,  that  sometimes  was  heard  above  every  other  in  Co  vent  Grprden 

.     In  reality,  some  of  her  notes  were  so  shrill,  yet  welcome,  that 

even  when  she  was  walking  in  the  streets,  pw»ons,  attracted  by  h^r 
voice,  would  run  to  their  doors,  and  invite  her  with  the  greatest  civility 
to  rest  herself,  while  they  commended  or  criticised  the  burden  of  her 
song.  She  always  received  some  little  presents  from  her  admiring 
hearers,  which  she,  for  she  was  uncommonly  high-spirited,  returned 
in  fruit  and  vegetables  out  of  her  garden,  whLcJi  was  agreeably  situated 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  theatres.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  she  might 
have  accumulated  a  fortune  iu  this  way,  h^d  she  lajd  out  her  money  to 
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interest^  but  she  had  a  gtneroua  soul,  and  preferred  all  her  life-time 
assisting  public-hovLses — of  refuge,  and  increasing  the  revenue,  to  lay- 
ing up  any  provision  for  the  morrow.  Her  public  spirit  was  un- 
baunded,  and  private  virtues  appeared  ridiculous  to  her  in  comparison 
with  the  general  good ;  not  that  I  mean  to  disparage  those  same  pri- 
vate virtues,  for  hers  were  private  enough,  God  knows — more  so  than 
any  miser's  charities — hut  she  was  none  of  your  over  strict  people, 
"  too  good  on  earth  to  stay  ;"  for  it  was  a  common  saying  of  her,  that 
she  was  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be — a  negative  compliment  to  her 
worth,  which  implies  her  to  have  been  quite  as  good  as  she  miglit  be; 
but  nothing  uncommon — no,  by  my  faith !  she  was  all  the  reverse  of 
that. 

However,  though  I  may  have  lost  a  fortune  by  her  noble  thirst 
for  the  good  of  the  publiCy  I  have  no  disposition  to  blame  her  for 
indulging  it,  because  it  is  owing  to  her  love  of  freedom,  that  I  ever 
was  born — moreover,  she  threw  no  tedious  forms,  or  any  of  the  "  law's 
delays*'  between  me  and  this  goodly  world ;  but  the  good  creature, 
not  content  with  conceiving  the  notion  of  me,  hastened  to  take  out  a 
patent  or  copyright,  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  fathering  her  young 
idea,  but  those  to  whom  she  might  assign  it  in  her  affidavit.  Several 
gentlemen  were  anxious  to  have  the  forthcoming  edition  dedicated,  to 
them,  else  why  did  they  deposit  their  subscriptions  ?  but  genius  is 
.  wayward !  my  lady-mother  most  disinterestedly  named  as  trustee,  a 
gentleman  who  had  never  contrbuted  to  her  production.  She  was 
the  means  too  of  bringing  him  into  notice,  by  the  tribute  which  she 
paid  to  his  taste  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  gentleman  pensioner  of 
the  parish,  with  a  gold-laced  hat  and  coat,  waited  upon  him,,  bearing 
an  address  of  congratulation,  signed  by  the  churchwardens,  &c. 

I  did  not  come  into  the  world  without  some  such  fuss  as  always 
attends  the  entrance  of  a  prodigy.  A  great  house  was  appointed  for 
my  mother's  lying-in,  and  a  physician  was  ordered  to  attend  her  free 
of  expense,  so  grateful  was  the  community  for  her  devotion  to  their 
service.  I  cannot  Siay,  however,  that  their  gratitude  was  without 
exception,  for  it  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  quarter  one  would  have 
least  expected ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  person  whom  she  had  gratui" 
tously  paternized,  and  laid  under  a  mighty  obligation.  Well !  well ! 
it's  the  way  of  the  world  !  I  won't  speak  ill  of  him,  because  he  is 
my  namesake,  mother  having,  out  of  regard  for  him,  honoured  him  by 
calling  me  by  his  name,  a  proceeding  that  was  very  useful  to  me  in 
after  life,  as  it  enabled  me  honourably  to  choose  which  name  I  should 
prefer,  of  Jay  or  Daw,  my  excellent  mother  being  familiarly  called 
Nelly  Jay,  and  her  adopted  assignee  Mr.  John  Daw. 

So  clever  a  woman  could  not  but  have  particular  notions  about 
education,  and  it  was  her  system*  that  man  should  become  useful  from 
bis  very  childhood.  Now  as  a  child  could  not  be  a  profitable  servant 
in  the  church  or  law,  it  was  useless  to  teach  him  reading  or  writing, 
when  he  might  never  live  to  enter  those  professions.  At  least,  it  was 
better  to  instruct  him  in  any  art  that  he  could  turn  to  immediate  ad- 
vantage. She  soon  found  out  one,  that  promised  to  unfold  my  xnental 
and  bodily  powers,  and  produce  a  certain  return,  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  capital. 
The  alto  tenor e  of  a  rcspeotablc  stroIUng  company  happening  to 
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be  seized  with  a  locked  jaw,  in  consequence  of  some  mistake  in  the 
rehearsal  of  a  tragic  opera,  my  mother  applied  for  the  vacancy,  for  , 
me,  before  indeed  I  could  well  articulate;  but  I  was  not  a  bit  the 
less  qualified  for  the  part,  which  consisted  in  moving  the  pity  of  our 
hearers.     Heaven  knows  how  many  people  I  made  cry,  at  the  deep 
pathos  of  my  "  Cherry  ripe,  ripe  I  say,"  and  "March,  march,  Ettrick, 
&c. !''     Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  than  my  "  Buy  a  Broom," 
for  it  drew  abundance  of  halfpence  from  buyers'  pockets.     But  at 
the  same  time  I  could  be  airy  and  funny  on  occasions ;  and  though  it 
scarce  becomes  me  to  assert  it,  yet  I  have  seen  many  a  sorry  fellow  . 
stop  in  the  midst  of  a  smart  shower,  to  laugh  at  my  comical  delivery 
of  "  Home,  sweet  Home."     But,  indeed,  no  one  was  better  disposed 
to  relish  the  conceit  of  the  song  than  myself,  for  there  was  something 
very  laughable  in  calling  our  abode  sweet  home ;  but  the  thing  is 
plain,  after  travelling  about  for  hours  under  the  pelting  storm,  some- 
times   barefoot   and  half-clad,   as    the    costume  of  the    melodrain 
required,  it  was  natural  to  have  thought  ^*  no  place  like  home,"  even 
though  it  were  a  sty,  which  ours  was  not  by  any  means,  for  pigs 
never  go  down  stairs  or  ladders  to  their  homes. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  my  various  debuts  in  several  new 
operas  performed  by  our  corps,  nor  with  the  names  of  the  sonatas, 
cantatas,  and  cavatinas,  in  which  I  figured  before  my  audience  as 
successfully  as  Michael  Kelly  before  his.  I  became  a  morning  star^ . 
and  was  offered  repeated  engagements  in  other  companies,  which  my 
mother  declined  for  me,  as  she  had  a  truly  philosophical  plan  of 
education  laid  out  for  my  perfectibility.  She  had  rightly  judged 
that  the  physical  powers  are  first  susceptible  of  development,  and 
that  youth  is  the  season  for  rendering  them  active  and  pliant.  The 
manager,  who  was  also  thorough-base  of  our  small,  select  band, 
happened  just  then  to  be  taken  off  by  a  violent  attack  of  sore  throat, 
which  is,  I  have  remarked,  both  chronic  and  epidemic  in  London, 
occurring  once  a  quarter  among  the  starving  poor  of  the  metropolis. 
This  of  course  deranged  the  affairs  of  the  troop,  which  could  not  be 
remodelled  instanter,  and  gave  my  mother  an  opportunity  of  prose- 
cuting her  intentions  in  regard  to  me,  without  violating  any  stipula- 
tion. She  bound  me  for  three  years  to  the  celebrated  professor  of 
gymnastics,  Will.  Swing.  Under  him  I  acquired  all  the  flexibility  of 
limb  that  could  be  wished.  I  learnt  to  walk  on  my  hands,  as  a 
resource  in  case  I  should  ever  lose  my  legs ;  to  stand  upon  my  head 
for  variety ;  and  to  cut  all  manner  of  summersaults  for  exercise. 
Swing  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  teaching,  that  enforced  his  meaning  on 
the  very  joint  in  contumacy ;  and  I  do  believe,  if  he  had  lived  long 
enough,  I  should  not  have  retained  one  unruly  bone  in  my  body;  how- 
ever, he  had  not  studied  anatomy,  and  this  proved  the  cause  of  his 
untimely  loss  to  the  profession.  He  knew  no  difference  between  the 
clavicle  of  the  neck  and  other  joints,  and  therefore  Government 
decreed  that  he  should  be  suspended  until  he  was  fully  enlightened 
on  that  point,  for  having  practised  with  intent,  as  it  was  temed,  upon 
the  vertebra  of  one  of  his  pupils.  However,  they  were  kind  enough 
to  allow  him  to  take  a  benefit,  and  got  up  a  platform  expressly  for 
his  exhibition  on  the  tight  rope.  The  first  fall  proved  fatal  to  him, 
not  through  want  of  any  skill  or  agility,  but  from  some  defect  in  the 
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stage,  and  mismanagement  of  the  attendants.  Poor  fellow  !  we  all 
felt  sore  for  him  long  after  he  was  gone.  All  I  inherited  by  his  death 
was  a  red  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  copper-lace,  sooty  white  breeches, 
with  stockings  to  match,  and  an  infinity  of  capers,  not  forgetting  some 
black  and  blue  ornaments  of  choice  workmanship. 

I  had  now  picked  up  a  number  of  valuable  accomplishments,  and, 
what  I  shall  ^ways  prize  most,  a  precious  set  of  acquaintance,  many 
of  whom  have  figured  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  and  others,  who 
will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  measured  lines.  My  genius  began 
to  expand  itself  in  lofty  flights ;  but  my  mother  perceiving  the  bent  of 
my  talents,  insisted  upon  my  not  pursuing  my  studies  without  some 
guide,  at  -such  a  critical  period  of  my  career.  1  submitted  to  her  sage 
counsels,  and  entered  myself  a  noviciate  of  the  college  of  Trappists,  in 
the  city. 

Those  not  acquainted,  with  the  existence  of  that  seminary,  may  in- 
quire the  nature  of  its  doctrines,  and  its  situation.  The  latter  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  reveal ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  the  police,  as  the  great 
nursery  of  juvenile  assessors,  collectors,  tax-gatherers,  purse^'bearers, 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  and  all  those  other  officers  of  the  nation, 
who  force  money  out  of  people's  pockets. 

The  discipline  of  the  academy  is  this :  an  image  of  stufifed  ticken  Is 
dressed  like  a  gentleman ;  and  to  carry  on  the  resemblance,  a  corner  of 
a  silk  handkerchief  peeps  out  of  the  pocket ;  inside  a  small  bell  is  sus- 
pended, that  will  tinkle  upon  the  least  motion.  The  scholar  advances, 
and  endeavours  to  extricate  the  silken  commodity.  If  he  succeed 
without  any  perceptible  alarum,  well  and  good;  he  is  conmiended,  and 
sometimes  paid  for  his  address ;  if  not,  for  every  tinkle  he  receives  a 
severe  reprimand  from  the  lecturer.  This  is  never  a  verbal  one,  for 
fear  of  hurting  his  spirit  only.  When  he  is  sufficiently  a  proficient  in 
tbese  feats  of  adroitness,  he  is  allowed  to  practise  on  living  models. 
Nor  are  the  experiments  confined  to  silk  or  mudin.  The  higher  grades 
are  exercised  upon  weightier  objects — purses,  snuff-boxes,  watch  and 
seals,  &c.  Uiat  require  greater  sleight  of  hand,  without  which  a  youtk 
is  not  qualified  to  practise  this  species  of  refined  legerdemain.  As  I 
meant  always  to  be  a  traveller,  and  explorer  of  unknown  regions,  I 
perfected  myself  in  all  these  manoeuvres,  and  acquired  such  surprising 
dexterity,  as  put  the  professor  himself  more  than  once  on  his  vigilance 
against  the  rapid  flirtation  of  my  hand.  He  offered  to  take  me  into 
business  with  him,  and  give  up  his  college  to  retire  into  domestic  life 
with  SIX  female  friends  of  his ;  on  condition  that  each  of  the  eight  should 
share  a  like  portion  of  the  profits.  This  generous  offer  I  refused ;  because 
sdy  mother  would  not  allow  me  to  incur  such  weighty  obligations,  un- 
less she  were  allowed  to  repay  him  in  some  measure,  by  taking  upon 
herself  the  office  of  receiver  and  treasurer.  He  could  by  no  mean^ 
think  of  encumbering  her  with  such  drudgery ;  and  thus,  through  over- 
delicacy  on  both  i^des,  the  preposition  fell  to  the  ground. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  I  got  into  acquaintance  with  some  of 
H.  M.^B  Bunisters,  and  representatives  of  the  executive.  Some  of  them 
wore  scarlet,  and  bore  cinottets,  and  all  of  them  had  insignia  of  great 
consequence  about  them.  N^^e  of  them  were  lord  high  marshal,  nor 
poBfltablie  of  the  tower,  I  am  €Rire ;  but  still  laaay  of  them  were  consta- 
Uqs  and  msaiUmiB  of  other  places.    I  ^ay  notbimg  in  di^fparageioent  of 
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the  king's  right  of  bestowing  honours;  hut  still,  it  behoves  him  to  be 
extremely  particular  on  whom  he  bestows  such  splendid  dignities  as  the 
baton.  Some  of  these  aristocratical  gentlemen,  for  instance,  were  un- 
deserving of  such  high  favour.  It  will  scarce  be  believed,  that  they 
took  advantage  of  my  free-making  disposition,  to  inform  his  majesty 
of  something  that  dropt  in  my  haste  from  me ;  and  in  consequence  of 
which,  his  majesty  himself  went  to  law  with  me,  and  directed  (I  must 
say  in  the  handsomest  manner)  his  own  counsel  to  proceed  against 
me,  without  putting  me  to  the  least  charge,  liot  so  much  as  for  a  coun- 
sel to  defend  me.  There  was  nothing  but  the  height  of  complaisance 
throughout  the  whole  proceeding :  the  judge  left  it  to  me  to  say  whether 
I  was  guilty  or  not ;  I  answered  '*  not  guilty,"  but  left  it  to  my  country ; 
the  counsel  left  it  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  left  it  to  the  jury ;  the 
jury  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  did  as  his  lordship  seemed  to  think 
proper,  that  is,  they  found  me  guilty  of  petty  larceny — a  thing  that  was 
absoutely  ridiculous  and  impossible ;  for  as  I  live,  that  was  the  first  day 
I  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  crime ;  and  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
could  I  be  guilty  of  knowingly  committing  what  I  did  not  know  to  exist, 
even  in  name  ?  But  the  above  mentioned  coronetted  witnesses  swore 
to  the  fact,  and  his  lordship  was  polite  enough  to  imagine  me  as  well 
read  in  the  law  as  himself;  and  so,  when  he  most  condescendingly 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  thing  to  say  for  myself,!  was  ashamed  of  avow- 
ing my  ignorance  in  open  court,  and  rather  than  do  so,  suffered  myself 
to  be  removed,  for  change  of  air  and  opportunity  of  study,  to  Coldbath- 
fields  for  the  summer  months. 

I  fell  off  greatly  in  my  learning  during  my  stay  here,  for  there  was 
small  opportunity  of  practice.  Most  of  the  young  gentlemen  boarders 
never  took  snuff  but  out  of  other  people's  boxes,  and  were  equally 
careless  of  self  in  the  articles  of  handkerchiefs  and  purses.  There  was 
a  delightful  community  of  goods  among  them,  without  any  great  regard 
for  the  distinctions  between  meum  and  tuum,  which  feed  so  many 
hungiy  law-choppers.  But  what  could  be  done,  where  there  was  but 
one  wisp  among  twenty?  Nothing  remained  for  me,  in  this  dearth  of 
subjects,  but  to  give  private  lessons  in  the  science  of  ways  and  means, 
to  such  of  the  active  young  pensioners  as  took  my — fancy.  We  mu- 
tually communicated  our  progress  in  the  abstract  sciences;  and  I  never 
remember  a  time  when  I  acquired  so  much  desultory  information  oa 
things  in  general,  though  my  particular  avocation  was  for  awhile  sus- 
pended. Nor  was  the  govermnent  neglectful  of  the  health  and  educa- 
tion of  its  most  active  citizens.  We  were  taught  to  dance  on  a  new 
principle,  and  to  keep  time  with  a  huge  cylindrical  organ,  that  greatly 
improved  our  elasticity.  There  was  an  ordinary  kept  on  purpose  for 
our  restoration ;  and  on  Sundays  a  farce  was  always  acted,  morning  and 
evening,  for  our  amusement.  Every  now  and  again  a.  tragedy  was  per- 
formed, and  some  of  our  body  were  invited  to  act  the  principsd  part; 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  after  some  advice  and  preparation,  they 
managed  to  do  the  death-scenes  in  good  style.  The  trainer  was  a  very 
social  fellow,  who  would  often  come  down  after  dinner,  to  chat  an  hour 
or  so  with  some  of  us,  and  charitably  give  us  an  opportunity  of  trying 
our  skill  in  the  old  line. 

We  scarce  ever  went  empty-handed  away  fr<Mn  the  good  man's  Ice- 
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turcs.     I  acqaircd  such  a  relish  for  this  congenial  society^that  I 
almost  sorry  to  leave  it,  when  the  three  months  of  my  roBtication 
expired,  and  when  it  hecame  quite  proper  for  me  to  make  my  arriFal 
with  the  fashionahles  in  town.  But  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that 
Rome  patriotic  Individuals,  of  truly  evangelical  character,  had  under- 
taken our  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  on  a  new  principle  ;  for 
most  of  us  would  have  scorned  the  old  way,  as  too  slavish  for  genios. 
They  called  themselves  the  Tract  Society,  and  very  tractahlc  scholars 
they  made  us.  Part  of  the  system  was  this :  a  regular  pack  of  A.  B.  C. 
cards  were  dealt  out  among  us,  and  whoever  could  make  a  word  oat 
of  his  hand,  obtained  a  certain  stake  ;  thus,  we  gambled  for  learoiog. 
Another  plan  was  this ;  a  tract  was  given  to  the  head  scholar  to  read ; 
if  he  read  it  through  correctly,  he  earned  a  deposit ;  if  not,  whooFer 
set  him  right  got  so  much  out  of  it ;  so  that  altogether,  reading  and 
spelling  were  as  agreeable  to  us  as  pitch  and  toss.      But  whether  we 
won  or  lost,  we  always  received  a  quantity  of  printed  papers  to  study 
in  private :  bless  their  considerate  liberality !     I  never  should  have 
been  able  to  alliterate  the  walls,  and  consecrate  them  to  learning,  nor 
to  mount  the  tub  an^l  preach  to  the  honest  Southcotians,  had  It  not 
been  for  the  charitable  edification  of  the  Tract  Society ;  but  we  will 
come  to  all  that  by  and  bye  ;  at  present  it  is  my  business  to  inform 
you,  how  I,  and  two  verily  converted  brethren  of  mine,  managed  to 
circulate  more  tracts  in  a  day,  than  the  society  had  disseminated  in  a 
month  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  charity  of  the  act  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  my  sins  ;  I  say  the  charity,  because,  as  for  good  workSy  I  no  more 
value  them  than  the  society  itself. 

Well,  then,  young  Griffin,  Jim  Ferret,  and  I,  were  booked  for  towa 
on  the  same  day,  and  into  a  more  devout  or  sanctified  deportment  it 
was  impossible  to  get  us.  I,  in  particular,  sang  psalms  more  affect- 
ingly  than  T  had  ever  sung  Cherry  Ripe,  and  was  allowed  to  have  had 
a  cally  and  become  a  sincere  penitent.  The  situation  of  psalmist  to 
one  of  the  "  Little  Houses  of  the  Lord  "  was  offered  tome  ;  but  I  had 
higher  objects  in  view,  and  meant  to  convert  on  a  larger  scale ;  nameljTr 
on  the  highways  and  public  places.  We  three  volunteered  to  labour 
in  the  same  vineyard  with  the  society,  and  they  furnished  us  abundantly 
with  materials,  and  a  viaticum.  The  morning  fixed  for  our  departure 
(T  shall  never  forget  it)  had  also  been  selected  for  the  farewell  address 
of  some  of  our  brightest  companions,  who  were  bound  on  a  journey  In 
quite  an  opposite  direction.  They  had  removed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Saracen's  Head,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  just  reached  the  hotel  in  time  to  see  them  on  the  top  of  the 
new  drop,  as  I  think  that  swiftest  of  all  stages  is  called,  and  of  course 
we  stayed  to  hear  their  adieus,  and  to  see  them  off.  We  profited  by 
the  good  advice  they  gave  at  parting — for  how  should  wc  have  been 
unconcerned  and  inattentive  to  our  duty,  when  the  most  indififcrent 
spectator  appeared  so  wrapt  up  in  the  scene,  as  to  be  quite  unconscious 
of  what  was  going  on  at  his  very  skirts  ?  One  of  the  travellers  bade 
us  make  the  most  of  time — and  so  we  did,  for  each  of  us  provided 
himself  with  a  watch  to  note  it  correctly.  After  which,  we  set  off 
westwardly,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  tracts,  as  we  had  pro- 
jected. As  these  were  pretty  little  sermons  adapted  to  solemn  occa- 
sions, we  thought  it  but  allowable  rhetorical  art,  to  fit  them  with  a 
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text  suitable  to  the  melancholy  reflejdons  which  the  morning's  scene 
had  awakened:  and  to  make  it  more  impressive,  by  an  oratorical  fic- 
tion, we  feigned  these  tracts  to  be  "  the  last  speeches  and  dying 
words  "  of  some  confessors,  who  had  bequeathed  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion to  their  survivors. 

There  was  such  a  similarity  in  the  style  of  these  two  prosy  compo- 
sitions, that  persons  seldom  perceived  the  pious  fraud,  until  we  were 
faraway;  for  we  made  it  a  point  not  to  loiter  on  our  road,  but  to 
scatter  a  grain  of  advice  here  and  there,  collecting  at  the  same  time 
penny  subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

Our  habits  being  similar,  we  agreed  to  go  into  partnership,  and  to 
purchase  a  small  theatre  and  orchestra,  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  sale  of 
the  society  papers.  I  was  appointed  manager,  GriflSn  money-taker, 
and  Ferret  conductor  of  the  band  ;  for  this  last  was  a  first-rate  player  on 
the  pandean-pipes  and  big  drum.  We  had  acquired  so  much  reverence 
for  religion  and  the  laws,  that  we  always  took  care  to  introduce  a 
grave  clergyman,  or  rebuking  magistrate,  among  the  characters  per- 
sonated ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  multitude  with 
respect  towards  those  orders.  We  invariably  represented  them  a* 
doing  their  duty  in  spite  of  blows,  stripes,  kicks,  and  other  disasters. 
Our  plots  were  generally  of  a  simple  nature,  tending  to  illustrate  the 
felicity  of  the  marriage  state,  not  in  the  dull,  insipid.  Darby  and  Joan 
life  ;  but  in  the  most  animated  and  striking  style. 

We  amassed  a  tolerable  sum  each  day  for  all  the  purposes  of  life, 
and  a  surplus,  which  we  laid  out  for  encouragement  to  malt-growers  ; 
for  we  always  had  .a  public  motive  in  view.  During  the  height  of  my 
success,  the  venerable  Mrs.  Jay  was  confined  in  the  Borough,  whither 
she  had  been  directed  to  retire  for  some  months  ;  but  as  the  Morning 
Post  made  no  mention  of  her,  under  the  head  of  births,  we  think  it 
right,  out  of  delicacy,  to  keep  all  relating  to  that  matter  a  secret. 

Fortune  rarely  favours  the  deserving  for  any  length  of  time  !  A 
variety  of  accidents  occurred  to  diminish  the  profit  of  our  partnership 
— the  loss  of  my  mother,  who  was  the  property-woman  and  hoa^ 
keeper,  much  embarrassed  us — the  disputes  between  the  landholders 
and  manufacturers,  too,  rendered  people  so  suspicious,  that  th^y  either 
went  without  any  thing  in  their  pockets,  or  having  it,  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  others.  How,  therefore,  could  we  expect  to  amerce 
them  ?  but  the  most  ruinous  measure  of  all,  was  the  appointment  of  a 
dramatic  censor,  in  Mr.  G.  Colman,  who  refused  to  license  such  pieces 
as  contained  good,  round,  old  English  ejaculations  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  entertainments  became  so  insipid  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  no 
one  would  attend  them ;  and,  in  fact,  the  theatre  has  been  retrograding 
ever  since.  As  we  had  neglected  to  obtain  the  lord  chamberlain's 
license,  the  reformists  adopted  summary  process  of  fine,  &c.  against 
us.  During  the  examination  on  oath,  before  a  magistrate,  it  having 
appeared  that  Mr.  Griffin  had  taken  upon  himself  one  of  the  highest 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  of  taxing  the  subject,  we 
were  deprived  of  his  valuable  services,  and  he  was  ordered  to  appear 
at  the  bar,  to  answer  for  the  breach  of  privilege. 

These  accumulated  misfortunes  obliged  us  to  shut  up  the  theatre, 
and  not  long  after  a  docket  was  struck  against  me  as  lessee,  by  a 
pawnbroking  scoundrel,  who  put  the  whole  property  to  the  hammer. 
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The  poor  actors  luckily  found  engagements  in  other  companies.  I 
have  here  said  very  little  about  them,  because  their  lives  are  familiar 
to  the  dramatic  public ;  but  should  this  sketch  appear  promiHing 
enough,  I  will  deck  it  out  with  anecdotes  of  these  stage-characters, 
which  will  be  read  with  avidity,  by  all  the  lovers  of  the  drama. 

Having  thus  suddenly  sunk  down  on  the  very  high-road  to  wealth, 
honour,  fame,  and  consequence,  no  resource  remained  for  me  but  to 
turn  virriter.  I  chose  a  grand  ornamental  style,  and  adopted  a  pecu- 
liar system  of  contrast ;  if  the  matter  on  which  I  wrote  was  dark  or 
obscure,  I  composed  in  a  light,  brilliant  manner,  that  set  off  the  sub- 
ject to  great  advantage.  'On  the  contrary,  if  I  had  to  deal  with  a 
plain,  lucid  subject,  I  endeavoured  to  give  it  an  air  of  gravity  and 
sombre  shade,  that  greatly  impressed  it  on  the  imagination.  However, 
I  generally  preferred  the  light  style,  because  my  studies  were  carried 
on  by  night,  at  which  time  images  of  darkness  w;ere  not  adapted  to 
my  disposition.  But  clearness  and  distinctness  were  my  chief  charac-. 
teristics ;  and  I  succeeded  so  far,  that  it  was  usual  to  say  of  my  writ*. 
ings,  that  those  who  ran  might  read  them.  How  often  I  have  been 
near  being  prosecuted  for  them,  is  well  known  to  my  contemporaries.^ 
That,  however,  is  no  discredit  to  me,  as  the  greatest  authors  have  alsa 
been  prosecuted  in  this  age.  I  say  no  more,  lest  I  should  be  accused 
of  vanity,  but  refer  my  readers  to  the  walls  about  Brompton  and  Ken- 
sington, for  specimens  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 

I  might  have  subsisted  very  comfortably  by  this  literary  occupation, 
enlightening  the  world  and  lielping  to  polish  mankind,  had  not  the- 
subjects  on  which  I  wrote  been  speedily  exhaasted.  The  field  of  my 
exertions  became  so  narrowed  from  being,  like  the  other  genteel  pro- 
fessions, overstocked,  that  invention  was  completely  foiled  for  new,' 
untouched  matter  to  write  upon.  Nothing  remained  but  to  publish 
fresh  editions  of  my  works,  as  fast  as  they  went  off:  but  a  man  of 
genius  flies  from  the  tedious  labour  of  correcting  and  revising  former 
ideas — such  monotonous  employment  sickens  him— add  to  which,  the 
emolument  seldom  repays  him  for  his  trouble.  I  did  not  altogether 
discard  letters,  but  united  them  to  the  more  successful  mode  of 
instmctiiig  mankind  morally.  Having,  in  the  course  of  my  meditating^- 
rambles  by  moonlight,  been  one  evening  suddenly  surprised  by  certain 
inquisitive  meddlers,  while  in  the  act  oi  composing  a  majestic  ode  on  a 
country  church-yard,  I  broke  off  the  strain  in  a  pet,  leaving  my  instru-' 
mmits  behind  Bfie,  and  took  refuge  fi^om  the  impertinent  spies  in  the 
body  of  the  building.  Here  a  gentleman  of  dignified  mien  was  hold- 
ing forth  upon  sheep  and  goats,  lambs,  oxen,  and  asses,  as  if  he  were  a 
grazier ;  and,  indeed,  he  proved  to  be  the  greatest /eeder  in  the  parish. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  the  unseasonable  hour,  in  which  conviction 
may  be  forced  upon  us.  Here  now  was  I,  dreaming  of  nothing  but 
cattle,  and  yet  I  received  as  sincere  a  call  in  this  place,  as  ever  I 
received.  I  began  to  mourn  within  me,  that  I  had  so  long  neglected 
the  lessons  of  the  Tract  Society,  and  determined  instantly  to  set  about 
teaching  men  the  vanity  of  earthly  possessions. 

In  effect,  on  the  descent  of  the  grazier  from  the  elevated  place 
whence  he  delivered  his  lecture,  I  went  np  to  him  in  an  uneslentatious 
way,  and  used  certain  private  arguments,  that  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce in  him,  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  possessions.    I 
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showed  him  how  much  better  it  was  to  keep  a  good  watch  on  himself, 
than  to  allow  his  flock  to  engross  his  hourly  concern ;  I  made  him 
take  heed,  lest  the  fleecer  should  himself  be  fleeced,  yea,  in  the  very 
act  of  wool-gathering ;  and  then  I  modestly  retired,  not  wishing  to 
encounter  his  self-upbraidings.  Haring  begun  the  pious  work,  I  has- 
tened back  to  town  that  night,  reasoning  with  myself,  and  strengthen- 
ing my  resolution,  to  become  henceforth  an  enforcer  of  the  instability 
of  worldly  goods. 

With  this  view  I  waited  on  an  adopted  uncle  of  mine,  a  truly 
benevolent  man,  who  had  always  maintained  that  doctrine  by  precept 
and  practice,  lending  money  to  all  such  as  showed  a  disregard  of  their 
property.  I  gave  him  a  pledge  of  my  conversion  ;  and  he  fitted  me 
out  as  an  itinerant  teacher.  I  brushed  up  my  divinity,  and  attended 
several  conventicles  before  I  commenced  lecturing,  always  inculcating 
by  my  practice  the  maxim  with  which  I  set  out.  At  length  I  took 
the  field  as  a  Southcote  militant,  and  drew  from  my  congregation  as 
many  proofs  of  their  profound  attention  as  ever  were  elicited.  There 
was  such  an  outpouring  at  my  meetings,  that  the  plate  was  found  to 
contain  watches,  rings,  and  trinkets,  besides  coin,  extracted  from  my 
audience  by  the  powerful  appeals  I  made ;  and  many  wept  for  days 
after,  at  the  lessons  which  I  had  given  them.  Of  course  I  took  not 
the  merit  of  these  zealous  efforts  on  myself,  nor  did  any  one  attribute 
to  me  such  selfseeking  worldly-mindedness.  No !  it  was  no  sort  of 
suspicion  of  my  appropriating  giftSy  which  did  not  belong  to  me,  that 
threw  me  into  discredit  with  my  hearers,  who  more  and  more  delighted 
in  my  discourses,  from  the  zeal  with  which  I  denounced  picking  and 
stealing.  I  fell  a  martyr  to  the  infidelity  that  spread  itself  among 
some  of  the  juvenile  females  of  my  auditors.  Alas  !  they  might  have 
become  the  mothers  of  young  Shilohs,  bad  they  had  the  faith  of 
Joanna  !  But  it  seems  they  were  moved  by  the  evil  one,  to  read  their 
recantation  before  a  civil  magistrate,  and  to  aceuse  me  of  having 
seduced  them  to  conceive,  that  they  might  give  birth  to  the  prince  of 
the  millenium.  I  was  bound  here  and  there  to  keep  the  peacCy  which 
it  was  said  I  had  violated ;  and  to  put  myself  forward  as  the  sworn 
promoter  of  the  infant  society,  which  I  had  helped  to  form.  I  was, 
with  all  my  efforts,  unequal  to  the  task ;  and,  in  consequence,  my 
ungrateful  audience  forsook  me — that  is,  they  would  have  forsaken 
me,  if  I  had  not  anticipated  their  design.  I  left  the  faithless,  frail 
creatures  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  directed  all  my  abilities  to 
informing  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  This  country  was  once  ruled 
by  a  statesman,  who  sought  information  from  every  quarter,  high  or 
low,  whence  it  could  be  attained.  I  need  not  name  the  lowly  man, 
he  did  one  act — for  which,  if  he  had  never  done  any  other,  we  ought 
to  be  eternally  grateful;  he  died  for  his  country's  good.  It  is  this 
part  of  my  life  that  gives  me  the  greatest  pride,  as  it  enables  me  to 
unfold  my  services  to  the  state,  and  to  relate  the  high  estimation  \n 
which  I  was  held  by  the  governors  of  the  land.  Judge  you,  whether 
Mr.  Kelly,  or  any  other,  can  detail  such  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
great,  as  fell  under  my  observation,  during  this  nobleman's  adminis- 
tration. He  was  the  best  patron  I  ever  had ;  but  I  scorned  to  make 
use  of  his  interest,  without  rendering  myself  worthy  of  his  esteem, 
and  of  my  country's  gratitude.     I  gave  him  all  the  secret  instructions 
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which  it  was  in  the  power  of  memory  and  invention  to  afford.  All  the 
Cato-street  business  was  managed  by  me  ;  and  so  indefatigable  was  1, 
that,  night  or  day,  I  ceased  not  to  do  every  thing  at  his  bidding.  I 
got  up  moonlight  meetings  in  the  disturbed  districts ;  and  was  made 
a  member  of  the  privy  council^  on  account  of  my  sagacity.  A  pension 
was  allowed  me,  which,  however,.!  resigned  on  conscientious  prin- 
ciples ;  because  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  be  a  party  man, 
though  I  do  not  blame  others  for  connecting  themselves  with  what- 
ever side  they  please.  My  dismissal  from  the  cabinet  arose  out  o( 
this  circumstance.  One  of  the  ministers  held  the  great  sealSf  the 
emolument  of  which  induced  me  to  endeavour  to  deprive  him  of  so 
lucrative  an  appendage,  for  the  sake  of  retrenchment*  I  made  a 
glorious  but  unsuccessful  trial,  and  in  consequence  received  my 
cong^y  conveyed  to  me  by  one  of  H.  M.'s  judges — and  all  for  not 
consenting  that  a  tory  should  enjoy,  in  quiet,  such  manifest  appur- 
tenances of  a  time'Server,  But  this  dismissal  was  signified  in  the 
most  gracious  manner ;  and  it  was  left  at  my  option,  whether  I  would 
serve  in  the  colonies,  or  go  out  as  foreign  ambassador  to  a  court,  upon 
the  lake  'of  Como.  T  chose  the  latter,  for  I  preferred  the  latitude  of 
Italy  to  the  vicinity  of  the  line.  How  I  served  the  administration  in 
that  post,  shall  be  told  in  the  subsequent  volumes ;  here  a  mere  outline 
of  my  private  history  will  suffice.  I  did  not  neglect  my  previous 
cultivation  in  this  classic  land,  where  I  amassed  a  rare  collection  of 
coinsand  antiques,  and  thoroughly  studied  music  under Hurdigurdini, 
and  Tamborino,  the  two  great  Cisalpine  masters,  and  finally  returned 
to  England,  a  finished  performer,  and  an  accomplished  traveller. 

I  brought  home  with  me,  from  Geneva,  a  grand  harmonicon,  capable 
of  playing,  if  properly  managed,  any  overture,  in  any  time  or  tune  yet 
imagined.  I  have  played  some  of  the  most  original  airs  in  the  world 
on  it,  and  never  yet  met  any  body  who  was  not  fully  enchanted  with 
its  stops.  This  is  now  my  great  resource — ^as  an  amusement,  I  mean — 
for,  in  point  of  profit,  I  exact  nothing  but  what  the  patrons  of  music 
choose  to  give  towards  my  pipe  and  barrel. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  given  you  a  hasty  draft  of  my  diversified  life ;  and 
it  remains  for  you  to  say,  whether  it  is  not  capable  of  being  woven  into 
as  entertaining  a  narrative  as  any  of  the  theatrical  memoirs  heretofore, 
published,  or  to  be  published.  I  have  been  more  than  ever  was 
required  of  an  actor — a  chorist,  a  tumbler,  a  juggler,  an  enthusiast, 
a  manager,  an  author,  a  preacher,  a  minister,  an  envoy,  and  a  leader 
of  aji  orchestra — What  else  can  I  add  to  this  catalogue  of  fascinating 
employments  ?  Have  I  not  signalised  myself  in  all  of  these,  each  of 
which  is  the  extent  of  another  man's  ambition  ?  If  you  think  the 
details  would  make  a  selling  book,  and  encourage  other  men  of  genius 
to  benefit  the  world  by  their  adventures  behind  the  scenes,  pray  send 
me  an  offer,  and  if  it  is  at  all  reasonable,  I  will  set  about  it  instanter, 
and  push  it  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  before  any  more  Reminiscences 
can  appear ;  for  I  have  plenty  of  time  now  upon  my  hands,  having, 
taken  quiet  lodgings  in  the  compter,  a  large  hotel,  where  my  mother 
has  been  living  in  retirement  for  some  years  past. 

Jack  Daw.  . 
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DIARY 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 

A  LUMINARY  of  the  law  is  wont  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  bad  wine  ;  some  wine,  he  admits,  is  better  than  other,  but  none  is  bad^ 
The  same  may  be  said  of  discussion  of  public  affairs.     There  is  no 
such  thing  as  useless  discussion ;  some  discussion  is  more  profitable 
than  other,  but  none  is  bad.     As  stagnant  waters  corrupt,  so  undis- 
turbed institutions  deteriorate.     Let  in  a  breeze  to  ruffle  them,  and 
they  are  purified  by  the  commotion.     But  then  to  hear  the  distracted 
voices  of  the  discomposed  tadpoles,  who  call  the  stars  out  of  the 
firmament,  to  witness  the  turbulence  of  the  tempest,  and  avert  its 
dire  rage  ;  and  protest  that  heaven  and  earth  are  coming  together  by 
reason  of  the  agitation  of  their  element !     If  tadpoles  had  tkeir  way, 
waters  would   be  ever  stagnant  and  green ;  but  the  world  isTiot  made 
for  tadpoles,  and  breezes  ruffle  and  fresher  currents  purify  the  lakes. 
Great  is  the  virtue  of  agitation  ;  but  wherever  it  takes  place,  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  small  fry  of  little  creatures  to  be  disturbed,  and 
petulant  is  their  resistance — angry  and  dismal  their  remonstrance. 
We  should   like  to  know  the  terms  in  which  a  certain  unfavoured 
insect,  which  politeness  would  rob  not  only  of  its  life,  but  even  of 
its  name,  (albeit   it   is   euphonous)  would  speak  of  a   small-tooth 
comb.     Would   he  not  condemn   it   as  something  more  horrible  than 
a  French  Revolution.     How  he  would  paint  the  terrors  of  its  ravages ! 
What  dreadful  images  he  would  present  of   the  bleeding,  mangled 
forms,  and  impaled  bodies  of   his  fellow  1 — !  and  how  impossible 
it  would  be  to  raise  the  little  thing's  little  mind-  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  utility  of  the  small-tooth    comb ;    and  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  justice  and  propriety  of  his  being  sacrificed  to  the  comfort  of 
the  human  head.     And  yet  a  1 —  might  have  much  to  say  too.     He 
would  point  to  the  woods  and  waters,  and  observe,  that  they  were 
all  peopled  with  myriads   of    living  creatures;    and  he  would  ask 
whether  nature  had  not  provided  the  abundant  head  of  hair  for  his 
shelter  and  retreat,  and  those  of  thousands  of  his  kind.     He  would 
inquire  whether  it  was  credible,  compatible  with  divine  wisdom,  that 
those   auburn  tresses  shoquld  have  been  made  merely  for  show;  and 
tlien  philosophically  passing  to  the  examination  of  their  nature,  he 
would  prove  it  to  be  vegetable,  and  argue  thence,  that  it  was  intended 
for  sporting  cover  to  animal  life.     He  would  then  proceed  to  draw  a 
touching  picture  of  the  happiness  of  1 — living  peacefully  and  innocently 
in  the  luxuriant   pastures  of  a  head  unprofaned  by  a  comb,  and  to 
describe  the  sudden  and  utter  devastation  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  that  scourge  to  the  1 —  race.     Boroughs  desolated  at  a  scratch ; 
whole  people  swept  in  an  instant  to  destruction ;  fathers  torn  from 
their  daughters  ;  weeping  mothers  from  their  sons ;   fond  husbands 
from  their  distracted  wives ;  or  whole  families  impaled  together  and 
writhing  in  common  torture  on  one  tooth.      In  vain  should  we  urge  to 
the  spokesman  that  the  head  must  consider  what  is  most  agreeable  to 
its  own  ease  ;  he  would  refer  us  to  that  great  knob  the  world,  and 
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desire  us  to  observe,  that  the  history  of  human  policy  shows  that  its  ease, 
peace,  and  interests,  are  perpetuallysacriiiced  to  those  privileged  two- 
legged  1 —  that  prey  on  it ;  and  he  would  entreat  us  to  remember,  in 
what  a  dreadful  light  a  small-tooth  comb  revolution  is  regarded  by  as, 
when  it  unfortunately  is  provoked  by  an  excess  of  irritation  ;  and  how, 
for  years  afterwards,  we  resist  any  purifications,  by  expatiating  on  the 
past  horrors.  How  could  we  answer  this  remonstrance  ? — ^by  putting 
the  back  of  our  nail  with  an  ex  officio  pressure  on  the  speaker.  It 
certainly  is  strangely  difficult  to  make  little  creeping  things  believe 
htat  man  is  not  made  for  them.     As  Gay  says : — 

"  When  I  behold  this  glorious  show, 
And  the  wide  watery  world  below. 
The  scaly  people  of  the  main. 
The  beast  that  range  the  wood  or  plain. 
And  know  all  these  by  heaven  designed 
As  gifts  to  pleasure  human  kind  ; 
I  cannot  raise  my  worth  too  high  ; 
Of  what  vast  consequence  am  I !  " 

**  Not  of  the  importance  you  suppose  :  " 
Replied  a  flea  upon  his  nose  : 
'*  Be  humble,  learn  thyself  to  scan  ; 
Know  pride  was  never  made  for  man. 
'Tis  vanity  that  swells  thy  mind, 
Was  heaven  and  earth  for  thee  designed ! 
For  thee  made  ouly  for  our  need. 
That  more  important  fleas  might  feed." 

Thus  it  is  with  the  fleas  on  the  noses  of  society  all  the  world  over — 
man  is  invented  for  their  need,  that  more  important  fleas  may  feed. 
What  is  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  a  nose  compared  with  the  pleasure 
of  an  established  flea  ?  All  Ireland  is  kept  in  irritation  simply  that 
some  important  shovel-hatted-fleas  may  feed  on  her  delicate  bits.  As 
I  said  before,  however,  great  is  the  virtue  of  agitation,  and  even  fleas 
are  discomposed  by  flappers.  Discussion  is  therefore  as  ungrateful  to 
certain  insects,  covetous  of  that  kind  of  retirement  which  the  mouse 
sought  in  the  Cheshire  cheese,  as  the  light  of  publicity  is  to  dirty 
doings ;  and  hence  the  spokesmen  of  the  insects,  or  the  advocates' of 
the  dirt,  arraign  the  discussion  or  the  light  as  the  cause  of  mischiefy 
instead  of  tracing  the  evil  to  the  nature  of  the  two  things  that  sufiier 
by  them.  We  heard  of  a  housemaid,  the  other  day,  who,  on  haTioff 
some  filth  pointed  out  to  her  in  a  remote  nook  of  a  chamber,  exclaimed^ 
'<  Lord,  Ma'am !  it's  all  along  with  the  nasty  sun  that  comes  into  the 
room,  and  shows  every  speck  of  dirt ! "  Here  was  a  housemud  fit 
for  an  alUwork  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  there  any  member 
on  the  treasury  benches  who  could  hit  off  a  defence  of  dirty  doings 
more  orthodoxly?  Could  the  Attorney  General  Wetherell  have  made 
a  better  speech  than  this  unlearned  maid?  Really  I  should  be  glad 
to  sec  the  girl  placed  where  her  parts  might  serve  his  majesty's 
government,  and  if  Mr.  Holmes  will  apply  to  me,  I  will  procure  her 
address  for  him.  She  will  be  worth  all  the  old  women  of  the  gown 
now  in  the  House,  put  together.  Consider  that  her  talent  is  natural* 
uncultivated,  unpractised;  and  yet  by  her  own  lights,  she  has  arrived 
at  the  established  form  of  reasoning  in  resistance  of  all  reforms.  If 
we  And  any  thing  amiss  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  or  the 
tdministration  of  the  laws,  what  is  to  blame  ?  not  the  blemish,  ,bttt 
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the  housemaid's  "nasty  sun"  that  discovered  it — the  ifoul  press,  th« 
filthy  publicity.  The  housemaid  would  gladly  pluck  the  "  nasty  sun  " 
out  of  the  heavens,  and  fling  it  into  the  slop-pail  instead  of  the  filthy 
and  our  sluts  of  all-work  in  Parliament  would  fain  pursue  the  same 
course  with  the  press,  or  any  other  engine  of  publicity.  Whatever 
discovers  the  necessity  for  brushes  and  brooms,  is  accounted  a  great 
evil.  Exclusion  of  light,  and  consequent  ignorance  of  dirt,  is  the 
policy.  Ventilation  and  discussion  should  be  deprecated  in  the 
political  liturgy,  more  energetically  than  battle,  murder,  and  suddea 
death. 

The  question  of  flogging  in  the  army  has  this  month  been  agitated, 
and  the  mischief  of  discussion  has  of  course  been  bewailed  in  the 
most  piteous  terms.     This  is,  however,  one  of  the  many  illustrations 
of  its  benefits.     Within  a  few  years,  flogging  has  become  (compared 
with  former  periods)  extremely  unfrequent,  and  this,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  arguments  against  the  punishment  were  so  strong,  that  any 
abuse  of  it  would  provoke  its  entire  abolition.     It  is  now  continued  on 
sufl^erance,  on  the  understood  condition  that  it  will  be  inflicted  only  in 
cases  of  the  last  ne€e8sity.     Whether  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of 
it  altogether,  is  a  more  difficult  question  than  many  humane  people 
seem  to  imagine.     The  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  military  heads,  is,  that  in  time  of  peace,  the  power 
might  be  dispensed  with,  if  it  could  be  again  resumed,  as  the  army  id 
then  excellently  composed,  and  the  threat  of  dismissal  is  sufficient  to 
deter  from   crime ;  but  in   a  state  of  war,  it  is   thought   that   the 
j)unishncient  is  necessary  to  the  discipline  of  an  array  recruited  from 
the  dregs  of  a  populace  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  brutal  in  Europe. 
When   Sir  Robert  Wilson  refers  us  for  imitation  to  the  discipline  of 
the    armies   of  France,    he   overlooks   this   material   fact;  that   the 
principle  on  which  it  depends  is  one  which  has  no  influence  on  our 
lowest  classes — namely,  that  of  honour.   The  people  must  be  elevated, 
before  we  can  reckon  on  acting  upon  their  minds  by  those  means  which 
have  the  most  powerful  sway  in  a  country,  where  civilization,  if  not 
carried  to  so  high  a  point,  is  more  equally  diffused.     The  superior 
orders  in  France  do  not  hold  their  inferiors  aloof  as  if  they  were 
infected  with  pestilence,  or  that  vulgarity,  our  dreaded  plague^  were 
infectious.  Jt  is  delightful  to  see  the  familiarity,  the  kindly  intercourse, 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  in  France,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  both  are  gainers  by  the  communion.     In  the  French  army  we  hare 
observed  with  more  pleasure  than  we  can  describe,  the  obvious  reliance 
which  the  men  have  on  the  sympathy  of  their  officers,  and  the  confiding 
readiness  with  which  they  communicate  to  them   their  petty  caresy 
troubles,  and  concerns,  and  the  interest  with  which  their  commanders 
listen  to  them.     There  is  no  hauteur,  no  distance  preserved  between* 
the  parties,  and  yet  nothing  is  lost  to  authority  by  the  concession  of  a 
little  human  kindness.  Until  the  materials  of  our  army  resemble  those 
of  France — and  we   know  not  when  the  insolent  prejudides  of  our* 
aristocracy  will  allow  that  time  to  come — we  cannot  hope  to  see  it 
governed  by  the  same  mild  means,  and  resort  must  be  had  to  harsher 
punishments  to  restrain  natures  which  our  unsocial  system  has  rendered 
callous.  While,  however,  we  incline  to  think  that  it  n>ay  be  aecessary 
to  retain  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  pnnishment  With  a  ilew  tth 
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Rtate  of  war,  we  must  observe  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
absurd  than  the  extravagant  arguments  advanced  in  defence  of  them 
by  the  official  approvers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  ■. 

*  "  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Beckett  (the  advocate-general) 
said,  that  it  had  been  granted  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that 
the  army,  under  its  late  commander-in-chief,  had  been  brought  to  an 
admirable  state  of  discipline.  It  was  therefore  fair  to  infer,  that 
the  practice  of  corporal  punishment  had  been  put  upon  the  most 
judicious  basis,  and  it  was  wise  not  to  alter  or  tamper  with  a  system 
that  had  produced  such  a  fair  result.*' 

.  Here  we  have  the  old  origi nal  fallacy  of  "  cum  hoc, ergo  propter  hoc ; " 
the  error  in  reasoning  which  would  surely  prevail  in  the  orations  of 
the  less  intelligent  brutes,  if  brutes  could  speak,  and  which  is  every 
day  found  in  the  speeches  of  the  country  gentlemen.*  iEsop's  Fly  on 
the  Chariot  Wheel  doubtless  argued  "cum  hoc  propter  hoc,'' "Seeing 
that  I  am  on  this  chariot,  which  proceeds  so  gloriously,  is  it  not 
rational  to  imagine  that  I  am  a  .cause  of  its  speed  ?  *'  Uncivilized 
people,  savages,  and  country  gentlemen,  can  seldom  distinguish 
between  coincidence  and  consequence.  If  the  wild  man  sees  an 
operation  performed  with  a  variety  of  gestures,  his  reason  does  not 
instruct  him  how  far  they  are  or  are  not  necessary  to  the  result,  and 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  none  of  them  can  with  safety  be  omitted. 
Hence  the  mummery  of  charms.  In  like  manner,  country  gentlemen, 
when  they  see  a  system  "  working  well,"  as  the  parliamentary  phrase 
goes,  conceive  that  all  things  coexistent  with  it,  are  causes.  If  the  state 
vehicle  rolls  on  in  spite  of  a  drag  chain,  they  imagine  that  the  drag 
chain  is  the  principal  cause  of  its  advance,  and  that  to  take  off  the 
drag  chain  would  be  to  stop  for  ever  the  progress  of  the  machine. 
Sir  John  Shelley  argued  that  the  game  laws  were  the  main  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  ;  for,  said  he,  as  it  has  attained  to  such 
greatness  while  these  laws  have  existed,  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that 
they  have  been  instrumental  to  it  ?  The  corollary  is  an  argument 
against  all  innovation.  A  country  manager,  after  the  performance  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  observed,  that  "  It  was  very  well,  but  not  equal  to 
Mrs.  Ahingdon.  For  when  Mrs.  Abingdon,''  said  he,  "spoke  such  a 
passage,  she  used  always  to  stand  upon  that  trap  door ;  now  I  observe 
that  Mrs.  Siddons,  when  she  came  to  that  part,  stood  in  another  place.'' 
This  man  had  the  mind  of  a  Shelley.  He  fancied  the  trap  door  essential 
to  fine  acting,  as  Sir  John  fancies  steel-traps  necessary  to  national 
prosperity;  but  in  the  one  case,  the  circumstance  mistaken  for  cause 
was  indifferent,  in  the  other  it  is  positively  baneful. 

The  fallacy  in  question,  says  Bentham,  consists  in  representing  the 
obstacles,  or  at  least  the  uninfluencing  circumstances,  as  the  cause  of 
the  beneficial  results. 

.  The  army  has  been  improved  while  flogging  has  been  allowed,  (cum 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,)  therefore,  argues  Sir  John  Beckett,  it  is  not 

*  Let  it  be  always  understood  tbat  in  speaking  of  country  gentlemen  we  mean  those 
in  Parliament  who  are  distinguished  above  all  the  children  of  earth  for  prejudice, 
selfishness,  and  stupidity.  They  are  the  representatives  of  the  class,  but  Dad  ones 
we  hope,  and  indeed  believe.  There  must  be  an  abundance  of  intelligence  in  tha 
countjry,  bat  it  b  aot  in  the  great  houses. 
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wise  to  tamper  with  the  cat-o^uiae-tails  that  has  produced  such  a  fair 
result.  Now  I  differ  with  Sir  John  Beckett  od  his  own  ground ;  I  rather 
incline  ta  think  that  the  short  swallow-tailed  coats  are  the  cause  of 
the  improvement  of  our  army,  for  I  have  observed  that  its  discipline 
and  efficieacy  have  been  advancing  ever  since  those  tails  were  worn  by 
its  officers.  And  here  I  must  observe  that  hi^  majesty  is  not  well  ad- 
vised in  altering^  as  he  so  frequently  does,  the  fashion  of  the  uniforms  ; 
for  who  knows  but  that  the  cut  of  a  jacket  may  have  been  the  secret 
of  our  military  glory ;  it  is  at  least  as  likely  as  that  it  turns  on  the 
cut  of  a,  back.  Next  to  the  reasoning,  -we  admire  the  tact  and  taste 
of  the  judge  advocate.  In  continuation  he  observed,  that  he  could 
put  the  question  of  flogging  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Oh, 
excellent  Beckett !  This  of  a  truth  is  a  judicious  ground  of  defence. 
When  next  soldiers  are  exhorted  to  "  fight  for  the  crown/'  let  it  be 
added,  ^^and  for  its  glorious  prerogative  of  whipping  you,  my  boys.*' 
"  Die  for  your  king  and  his  cat-o'nine-tails.". 

Mr.  Hume  was  visited  with  a  strange  hallucination  in  the  course  of 
this  debate.  Sir  J.  Hardinge  had  objected  to  the  substitution  of  solitary 
imprisonment  for  flogging,  because  it  had  been  found  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary that  this  punishment  had  no  good  effect,  and  that  the  fear  of 
corporal  chastisement  was  thought  requisite  by  a  committee,  including 
Lord  Bexley,  whom  Sir  Henry  facetiously  described  as  one  '*  who 
would  be  foremost  to  censure  any  measure  of  unnecessary  severity .'' 
Mr.  Hume,  upon  this,  was  thrown  into  a  wondrous  agitation,  conceiving 
that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  meant  to  class  our  most  respectable  friends 
and  natural  allies,  the  soldiers,  with  convicts !  Now,  taking  Mr.  Hume 
to  be  a  man  of  great  solidity  of  judgment,  strength  of  nerve,  and 
vigour  of  stomach,  I  yet  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  after  hearing 
that  pleasant  joke  about  the  great  tenderness  of  Lord  Bexley,  he 
must  have  been  affected  with  some  qualms  which  must  have  disturbed 
the  bile  and  brought  on  an  attack  of  dysentery  within  four-aud-twenty 
hours.  I  know  that  such  was  the  effect  on  me.  Indeed  the  very  name 
of  Bexley  affects  my  bile  in  a  most  grievous  manner.  If  Mr.  Hume 
then  sent  for  an  eminent  practitioner,  and  the  doctor  told  him,  ^'  1  will 
not  give  you  such  a  drug,  because  we  find  in  the  Penitentiary,  where 
dysentery  of  this  character  prevails,  that  it  is  inoperative ; "  would  Mr. 
Hume  have  been  wise  had  he  gone  into  tantarums  and  said,  ^'  Doctor, 
I  don*t  know  what  you  mean  by  comparing  my  bowels  with  the  bowels 
of  convicts ;  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  my  bowels  are  not 
locked  up^  they  are  not  confined,  sir,  but  quite  the  contrary! 
and  the  physic  fit  for  the  diseases  of  felon  intestines  is  no  physic  for 


mine." 


This  might  or  might  not  be  true ;  but  I  have  more  than  doubts 
whether  a  culprit  in  the  guard-house,  is  one  whit  more  respectable 
than  a  culprit  in  the  Penitentiary. 

—  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  there  is  no  office  so 
generally  ill  filled  as  that  of  coroner,  and  that  few  duties  are  so 
zealously  discharged  as  those  of  the  inquest  juries.  The  jurors  find 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  new  situation,  the  nielancholy  business 
of  which  is  calculated  to  excite  th^ir  feelings  and  give  a  strong  impulse 
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to  their  inquiries.  The  coroner,  on  the  other  hand,  is  commonly  a  small 
lai^Ter  of  some  kind,  who  has  driven,  perhaps,  a  good  many  miles  to 
the  spot,  and  is  mainly  anxious  to  drive  hack  again  lo  his  private  affairs, 
or  his  dinner;  sitting  on  dead  hodics  is  no  new  occupation  to  him; 
he  is  more  deeply  concerned  ahout  the  loss  of  time  than  aboat  the  loss 
of  life;  and  more  anxious  to  despatch  the  business  than  to  search 
out  the  truth.  The  verdict  is  the  release  which  leaves  him  free  to  attend 
to  his  other  affairs,  and  the  verdict  he  accordingly  desires  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.     There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this  sketch ; 
and  there  are  also  cases,  the  circumstances  of  which  will  oYercome 
the  indifference  of  office,  and  rouse  the  coroner  to  activity;  but  .they 
Are  of  rare  occurrence.     With  the  jurors  the  more  extraordinary 
causes  of  excitement  are  unnecessary,  because  being  less  nsed  to 
the  duty,  they  are  moved  by  the  common  event  of  a  mysterious  or 
violent  death,   rendered  impressive   by  the  view  of  the  particular 
subject  under  their  eyes.     Acting  under  such  different  feelings,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  coroner  and  his  jury  should,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  he  pursuing  diametrically  opposite  objects — the  jury  pushing  their 
inquiries  as  far  as  possible — the  coroner  endeavouring  to  limit  them 
to  the   narrowest  conceivable  point.      The  jury  investigating  every 
particular  connected  with  the  deceased,  and  in  any  manner  bearing 
on  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  and  the  coroner  confining  them  to 
the  barren  question,  "  Of  what  did  he  die."  A  poor  creature  labouring 
under  cold  is  turned  away  fi-om  the  door  of  the  workhouse ;  lies  in  the 
street  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  perishes.     An  inquest  is  summoned. 
The  body  viewed.     A  surgeon  examined,  who  deposes,  that  the  cause 
of  death  was  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  This  satisfies  the  coroner. 
Gentlemen,  he  says,  you  hear  that  the  deceased's  death  was  occasioned 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.     The  jury  would  inquire  whether 
any  kind  of  wrong  or  ill  treatment  had  led  to  this  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  but  the  coroner's  authority  prevails ;  and  they  find,  "  died  of 
an  inllammation  of  the  lungs,'*  though  "died  of  a  brutal  overseer" 
would  be  a  more  strictly  apposite  verdict.     If  a  man  be  found  shot 
in  the  high   road,  the  coroner  who  presides  at  the  inquest  knows 
perfectly  well  that   a  verdict  of  "  died  of  a  bullet  in   his  brain," 
would  neither  appear  very  wise  nor  satisfactory  to  the  public.     He 
feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  fact  of  the  bullet  in  the 
brain,  and  to  inquire  how  it  came  there;  and  in  certain  cases  juries 
desii*e  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  disease  of 
which  a  person  has  died.     The  other  day,  a  poor  waterman  confined 
for  an  assault,  we  think  in  Tothill-fields,  died  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  exposed  in  a  partly  open  shed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.     The  surgeon  who  examined   his  body  would  find  only  a 
common  disease,  which  is  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  whom  the 
tcnderest  care  is  taken ;  but  the  jury  carrying  their  researches  further, 
would  discover  that  this  common  disease  was  the  consequence  of  the 
improper  place  of  confinement.     The  open  shed  was  as  directly  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  this  man,  as  the  pistol  ball  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  man  found  in  the  highway.     No  malice,  it  is  true,  is 
to  be  supposed  in  the  fomner  instance ;  but  the  law  has  its  penalties 
for  chance  medley ,  and  with  excellent  effect  might  they  he  enforced. 
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60  as  to  make  people  suffer  for  the  destr action  of  life  frcnn  care- 
lessness.* Three  years  ago,  two  men  improperly,  nay,  illegally 
confined  in  a  cage,  were  burnt  to  death.  The  verdict  was,  "  died  of 
burns,  &c."     It  would  more  properly  have  been  "  died  of  a  » 

magistrate."  These  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  the  latf 
inquests  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  in  which,  we  observe  the  usual  searching 
spirit  of  the  jury  checked  by  the  contrary  habit  of  the  coroner.  The 
two  go  together  like  candle  and  extinguisher.  It  seems  the  genius 
of  the  one  to  throw  light,  and  the  province  of  the  other  to  put  it 
out.  The  sufferer  in  the  first  of  the  cases  before  us,  was  a  Mr. 
Devenish,  who  had  surrendered  himself,  as  a  prisoner  for  debt^  to  th6 
Fleet  Prison,  when  ill  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  will  show  how  he  wa^ 
treated  in  this  state. 

"  IVIrs.  Devenish,  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  said,  that  her  husband 
being  in  a  state  of  bad  health,  on  entering  the  prison,  she  applied  tp 
Ml .  Brown  for  a  room.  Mr.  Brown  []the  warden,  we  believe]  said 
thit,  when  he  had  paid  his  fees,  he  would  have  a  chummage.  She 
oifered  to  pay  for  a  room;  but  Mr.  Bi'own  said,  there  was  only  a  large 
room,  without  beds ;  and  she  must  put  her  husband  on  the  boards. 

"Mr.  Charles  Snitch,  a  surgeon,  of  Brydges-street,  Covent-garden, 
said,  that  he  attended  the  deceased  on  the  1st  instant,  at  his 
residence,  and  took  forty  ounces  of  blood  from  him  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  inflammation  on  the  lungs ',  after  the  deceased's  arrest, 
witness  visited  him  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  saw  him  in  a  room  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  other  persons;  the  place  was  filled  with  smoke, 
and  calculated  to  aggravate  his  disorder;  the  deceased  walked  into 
the  passage  to  converse  with  him. 

"  Mr.  Brown  deposed,  that  when  the  deceased  entered  the  prisoo^ 
a  person  applied  for  a  room  for  him,  and  he  told  the  party  that  he 
would  have  a  chummage  ticket  in  twenty- four  hours  after  he  had  paid 
his  fees,  and  in  the  interim  he  was  directed  to  go  into  the  warden's 
room,  where  he  slept  on  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  nights. 

"  The  sister  of  the  deceased  stated  to  the  jury,  that  her  brother 
slept  but  one  night  in  the  warden's  room. 

"  Mr.  Brown  here  asserted  that  he  did  not  say  to  Mrs*  Devenisliy 
<  that  the  deceased  might  lie  on  the  boards.' 

"  Mr.  Shelton,  the  coroner,  inquired  why  the  deceased  was  not  put 
into  the  infirmary  ? 

"  Mr.  Brown  replied,  that  there  ivas  no  infirmary  on  the  master's 
side" 

We  request  the  reader  to  note  this  Jesuitical  reply.     It  shortly 

appears  that  there  was  an  infirmary  on  the  other  side  of  the  prison. 

■  ■  <  « «  — — — — ■» 
*  The  injury  by  carelessness,  for  which  the  negligent  party  is  most  rareTy  heJd 
responsible,  is  injury  to  life.  The  person  legally  charged  with  the  care  of  a  horse,  is 
answerable  for  any  damage  he  may  receive  while  in  his  hands ;  but  he  who  is  legally 
charged  with  the  safe  keeping  of  a  man,  the  support,  perhaps,  of  a  whole  family, 
may  destroy  him  by  inattention,  negligence,  qv  improper  treatment,  and  escape  with 
complete  impunity.  Why  would  it  not  be  as  just  that  a  wife  or  a  child  should  be 
enabled  to  recover  damages  for  the  injury  done  to  a  husband  or  a  father,  "per  quod** 
they  lost  tlieir  support,  as  that  a  trader  should  rf»cover  damages  for  the  mischief  done 
to  a  bale  of  merchandize,  or  a  more  analogous  case,  a  father  for  tlie  seduction  of  his 
datighter? 
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'^  A  solicitor,  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  stated 
that  Mr.  Devcnish,  when  he  first  arrived  at  the  prison,  in  consequence 
of  not  paying  the  fees  demanded,  was  put  on  the  poor-side,  where 
there  is  an  infirmary,  and  he  wished  to  know  why  Mr.  Brown  removed 
him  from  thence  ? 

'^  Mr.  Brown  said  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  deceased's 
disorder  was  contagious.** 

By  whom?  By  the  surgeon,  by  any  person  competent  to  give 
information,  or  by  a  turnkey  that  made  money  of  the  infirmary 
beds  ? 

"A  juror  asked  Mr.  Brown  what  was  charged  per  night  to  the 
prisoners  for  lodging  in  the  warden's  room  ? — He  replied  that  they 
were  charged  one  shilling  each,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 

"  John  Juddery,  the  head  turnkey,  was  examined :  He  deposed 
that,  on  the  prisoner's  arrival,  he  showed  him  into  a  room  where 
there  were  six  persons. 

'^ Juror:  And  he  was  kept  out  of  the  room  because  he  did  not 
pay? 

^*  Witness  replied,  that  the  deceased  did  not  apply  to  him  about 
his  being  excluded  from  the  room.  He  accommodated  the  deceased 
in  the  warden's  room,  and  charged  him  2s.  a  night ;  he  could  not 
afford  to  do  it  for  less." 

This  was  done,  be  it  observed,  in  contravention  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  just  before  quoted  by  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Dr.  Clutterbuck  deposed,  that  he  visited  the  deceased  on  Monday, 
the  19th  instant,  in  room  21,  called  the  infirmary-room,  at  the  top 
of  the  prison ;  he  was  in  bed,  and  appeared  in  a  hopeless  state ;  he 
was  again  bled,  and  the  next  day  he  died. 

"  The  coroner  observed,  that  it  was  quite  lamentable  that  there  was 
no  surgeon  or  infirmary  within  the  walls  of  this  prison. 

"  Juddery,  the  turnkey,  was  recalled :  he  deposed  that  he  permitted 
the  deceased  to  sit  in  his  room,  till  he  went  to  his  bed  in  the  warden's 
room ;  he  had  the  privilege  of  letting  out  beds  to  any  persons  in  the 
prison  who  possessed  none ;  he  charged  at  the  rate  of  bs.  6d.  a  week 
for  the  use  of  a  bed. — Several  questions  were  put,  to  show  that  the 
witness  let  beds  to  prisoners,  who  were  well,  for  their  use  in  the 
infirmary,  to  show  that  the  infirmary  was  not  appropriated  to  sick 
persons  only. 

"  Mr.  Shelton  observed,  that  the  management  of  the  prison  was 
not  so  much  the  object  of  their  inquiry,  as  the  cause  of  the  poor 
man's  deaths 

Here  we  come  to  the  customary  coroner's  doctrine ;  the  genuine, 
the  original  **  Crowners's  quest  law."  The  cause  of  the  poor  man's 
death  was,  nosologically  speaking,  undoubtedly  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs ;  but  the  main  end  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  had  not  been  rendered  fatal  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  deceased  had  been  lodged  in  prison — and  this 
necessarily  involves  the  prison  management. 

<*  Mr.  Brown,  jun.  a  son  of  the  warden,  stated,  that  the  deceased 
wai  received  into  the  prison  on  the  3d  Feb.  and  that  on  the  7th, 
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witness  gave  him  what  is  called  a  "chum  ticket,"  by  which  he  became 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  room,  No.  14,  in  the  third  gallery,  in  com- 
mon with  two  other  prisoners.  The  rule  of  the  prison  is,  that  a 
prisoner  shall  be  located,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  chummed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  entrance,  provided  that  within  that  period  he  had 
paid  his  fees  ;  and  the  delay  in  the  present  instance  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deceased  not  having  paid  his  fees.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  send  for  the  prisoner  to  the  lobby,  and  there  give  him  his  ticket ; 
but  as  Mr.  Devenish  was  ill,  his  ticket  was  sent  him  by  the  crier. 
The  room  in  which  deceased  was  placed,  was  that  to  which  he  became 
entitled  in  regular  rotation,  the  day  on  which  he  paid  his  fees. 

"  By  Mr.  Watlington. — ^Was  the  deceased  apparently  very  ill  when 
he  came  into  the  prison  ? — I  did  not  see  him. 

"  Mr.  Watlington. — Is  there  no  examination  when  a  prisoner  comes 
in,   to  ascertain  whether  he  is  ill  or  well  ? — No. 

"  Mr.  Watlington. — Then  supposing  he  was  afflicted  with  a  con- 
tagious disease,  it  would  not  be  discovered  ? 

"  Witness. — It  would  not.  The  prisoner  would  be  passed  into  his 
chummage  without  any  observation." 

Why  the  other  Mr.  Brown  had  stated,  that  the  prisoner  was  removed 
from  the  poor  side  of  the  prison,  where  there  was  an  infirmary,  be- 
cause he  had  been  told  that  his  disorder  was  contagious. 

"  Coroner. — Is  there  any  sick-room  on  the  master's  side  ? — None ; 
but  prisoners  taken  ill  on.  that  side  would  be  admitted  into  the 
infirmary  on  the  other  side,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Watlington,  the  witness  stated 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  infirmary  was  full  when  the 
prisoner  came  into  the  prison. 

"  Mr.  Brown,  sen.  was  asked  the  same  question,  and  stated  that  it 
was  partly  occupied  by  persons  in  good  health,  who  could  not  get  ac- 
commodation elsewhere  in  the  prison.  Did  not  know  whether  the 
turnlcey  derived  any  advantage  from  letting  out  the  room  to  those 
persons'* 

The  knowledge  of  this  witness  may  be  matched  by  the  famed 
Majocci.  The  Fleet  Prison  must  be  marvellously  well  regulated,  if 
one  of  the  superintendants  really  does  not  know  what  perquisites  the 
turnkeys  receive. 

"  On  referring  to  the  evidence  of  the  head  turnkey,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  put  some  of  his  own  beds  in  the  room,  and  had  let  them 
out  at  2*.  per  night  to  the  prisoners. 

"  Mr.  Watlington  observed,  that  this  fact  was  contrary. to  the  in- 
tended use  of  that  room. 

"  William  Ellison,  crier  of  the  prison,  stated  that  shortly  after  the 
deceased  came  into  the  prison,  he  went,  by  Mr.  Juddery's  desire,  with 
his  compliments  and  the  key  of  the  sick  room,  for  which  kindness  the 
deceased  expressed  his  gratitude.  He  then  seemed  very  unwell. 
Witness  also  took  him  his  chum  ticket. 

"  Mrs.  Devenish  here  stated,  that  the  prisoner  upon  whom  the  de- 
ceased was  chummed  refused  to  admit  him,  or  to  open  his  door.  He, 
however,  afterwards  paid  him  4*.  6rf.  which  is  the  sum  regulated  by 
the  Act. 
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"  Verdict— That  the  deceased  died  a  natural  death,  hy  the  visitation 
of  God. 

"  The  jury  added,  '  We  regret  that  there  is  no  resident  medical 
man  to  attend  to  the  sick ;  and  no  place  suitable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  persons.' 

The  last  clause  of  this  verdict  is  obviously  not  quite  accordant 
with  the  evidence.  The  jury  had  not  to  regret  that  there  was  no 
place  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick ;  but  rather  that 
the  place  for  their  accommodation  was  applied  to  other  purposes. 
They  should  therefore  have  said,  "  We  regret  that  the  beds  in  the 
infirmary  intended  for  the  sick,  were  let  out  at  2#.  per  night  to  the 
healthy  prisoners,  by  which  the  sick  were  deprived  of  them." 

On  another  inquest  held  in  this  prison,  Mr.  Shelton  again  resisted 
an  inquiry  which  involved  the  management  of  the  jail.  The  question 
was  very  likely  irrelevant,  and  the  insinuation  conveyed,  probably 
unfounded  ;  but  still  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  was  resisted  on 
a  wrong  ground.  The  deceased's  complaint  was  consumption  ;  and  it 
was  asserted  that  the  prison  had  thirty  gin-shops  in  it,  which  would 
certainly,  if  resorted  to  by  the  patient,  be  very  likely  to  quicken  the 
course  of  that  disease ;  but  Mr.  Shelton  declared,  that  the  gin-shops 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  the  deceased ;  and  refused  to 
inquire  into  their  existence. 

"  Mr.  Shelton. — ^We  are  here  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death, 
and  not  the  management  of  the  prison ;  the  deceased  had  a  right  to 
drink  spirituous  liquors,   if  he  could  get  them. 

"  Mr.  Gilpin. — But  the  laws  of  the  country  forbid  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  a  place  of  this  description. 

"  Mr,  Shelton. — I  will  not  put  your  question  ;  you  must  make  your 
complaint  elsewhei*e." 

A  man  in  a  consumption  may  have  as  much  right  to  drink  spirits, 
as  another  in  affliction  has  to  pass  a  ball  through  his  brains  ;  but  if  a 
man  in  a  state  of  despondency,  shot  himself;  and  it  were  alleged, 
that  pistols  were  let  out  in  the  prison  for  the  accommodation  of 
gentlemen  who  had  a  mind  to  commit  suicide  ;  surely,  Mr.  Shelton 
might  think  it  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  to 
ascertain  whether  such  was  fact. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  strong  an  instance  as  the  other  ;  but  we 
observe  in  it  a  part  of  the  grand  system  of  narrowing  investigation  ; 
and  sorry  we  are  to  see,  that  it  has  been  in  some  degree  sanctioned 
by  a  very  high  authority.  The  case,  to  be  sure,  in  which  the  doctrine 
we  are  about  to  quote  was  broached,  was  one  of  libel ;  and  we  know, 
that  when  the  object  is  to  coerce  the  press,  all  other  considerations  of 
policy  are  lost  sight  of.  A  newspaper  was  to  be  put  in  the  wrong ;  to 
do  this,  it  was  necessary  that  a  coroner's  jury  should  be  put  in  the 
wrong;  and  therefore,  wrong  they  were  made,  ex  cathedr§l.  The 
journal  had  merely  reported  the  proceedings  of  an  inquest;  but  the 
proceedings  being  pronounced  irrelevant  and  injurious,  the  report  was 
declared  libellous.  The  action  alluded  to  was  East  ».  Chapman, 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  the  libel,  the  following  report 
published  in  the  Sunday  Times : — 

"  On  Wednesday  an  inquest  was  held  before  Thomas  Stirling,  Esq. 
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One  of  the  coroners  for  Middlesex,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sovereign ,  in 
Tauiiton-place,  Regent's  Park,  on  the  body  of  Maria  Webb,  only 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  deceased  was  a  remarkably  fine  and  hand- 
some girl ;  and  to  her  personal  attractions  were  added  great  vivacity 
and  a  good  disposition.  She  was  the  daughter  of  very  respectable 
persons  residing  in  the  country,  and  was  in  the  service  of  John  Henry 
Buckingham,  Esq.  of  Park-street,  Mary-le-bonne.  The  evidence 
first  taken  was  that  of  the  brother  of  the  deceased. 

"  Mr.  W.  Webb,  a  cheesemonger,  residing  in  Boston*street,  who 
stated  that  the  deceased  was  unmarried.  She  had  been  in  good  health 
previous  to  that  day  week.  Her  mistress  sent  for  witness ;  he  went  to 
Park-street,  and  j&>und  deceased  very  poorly,  complaining  of  violent 
pains  in  her  back.  Believing  that  she  bad  caught  cold,  and  that  she 
did  not  require  medical  assistance,  he  returned  home.  In  the  evening 
deceased  came  to  witness's  house,  and  repeated  her  complaint,  and 
witness's  wife  gave  her  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  and  some  gruel— 
the  latter  she  took  home  with  her.  Witness  was  again  sent  for  by 
Mrs.  Buckingham,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Witness  found  deceased 
sitting  by  the  fire,  still  complaining.  A  i^urgeon  was  sent  for,  he 
took  a  little  blood  from  her,  and  she  was  put  to  bed.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  she  was  with  child,  and  going  to  miscarry ;  but  on  being 
questioned  she  denied  it.  Witness  took  her  to  his  own  house  next 
morning,  where  the  doctor  continued  his  attendance,  and  she  mis- 
carried on  Saturday  morning,  and  died  in  witnesses  arms  on  Sunday 
evening.  Some  hours  before  she  expired,  she  was  sensible  of  her 
danger,  and  witness  closely  questioned  her.  She  then  said,  that 
William  East  had  been  taking  liberties  with  her,  and  had  committed 
the  act  of  violence.  It  appeared  that  a  short  time  ago  the  deceased 
lived  as  servant  to  Mrs.  East,  who  keeps  livery  stables  near  Finsbury- 
square,  and  that  William  East,  "who  is  her  nephew,  manages  the 
business  for  her.  The  deceased  further  informed  her  brother,  that 
during  the  absence  one  day  of  Mrs.  East,  William  East  rudely 
attacked  her,  and  she  locked  herself  in  a  room  whither  she  had  tied 
for  refuge ;  after  remaining  there  some  time,  she  opened  the  door, ' 
thinking  East  was  gone ;  but  he  instantly  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
being  unable  to  protect  herself,  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  He 
threatened  her,  should  she  make  any  disclosure  of  what  had  passed. 
She  quitted  her  place  in  consequence. 

"John  Hoskins  Shearman,  of  20,  Dorset-place,  Mary-le-bonne, 
surgeon,  and  Mrs.  Buckingham,  corroborated  the  evidence  of  the  first 
witness. 

"  The  jury,  •  after  a  short  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict — That  she 
died,  having  miscarried. 

"  The  jury  warmly  declared  their  sentiments  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  East,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  any  measures  that  might  be  pursued  for  the  bringing  him  to 
justice. 

The  correctness  of  the  report  was  proved  in  evidence,  but  never- 
theless the  Chief  Justice  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  said : — 

^'  That  the  question  for  their  consideration  was>,  merely  the  amount 
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of  the  damages,  and  not  whether  they  should  find  for  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  he  reminded  them,  that  counsel   for  the  defendant  had 
urged  that  the  publication  was  a  correct  report  of  the  trial  before  a 
coroner,  and  that  the  question  was  then  raised,  whether,  as  the  record 
now  stood,  evidence  could  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the   truth  of  the  publication ;  the  question  was  entirely  novel ;  but 
upon  the  best  consideration  he  was  capable  of  giving  the  point,  he 
still  adhered  to  his  opinion  of  its  admissibility,  not  that  it  might 
govern  the  verdict,  hut  that  it  might  determine  the  amount  of  the 
damages.     His  lordship  was  further  induced  to  admit  it,  being  always 
inclined  to  receive  evidence  when  offered,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
prevent  the  parties  from  coming  before  him  again ;  but  the  evidence 
in  the  present  case,  whether  admitted  under  a  plea  of  justification  or 
otherwise,  would  not  have  sustained  the  publication,  because  it  failed 
in  one  point,  namely,  that  the  evidence  of  Webb  had  been  corroborated 
by  other  persons.     Much  had  been  said  of  the  duty  of  editors.     His 
lordship  did  not  pretend  to  know  the  duty  of  editors,  or  whether  it 
differed  from  the  duty  of  other  men — but  this  he  did  know,  that  it 
was  the  first  duty  of  editor,  printer,  and  publisher,  to  say  nothing 
that  could  injure  the  reputation  of  any  individual,  unless  he  be  pre- 
pared to   prove  the  truth  of  what  he   puts   forward;  this  was  an 
important  duty,  to  which  all  connected  with  the  press  ought  carefully 
to  attend.     They  should  be  cautious  how  they  give  circulation  to  that 
which,  though  false,  would  be  readily  believed.     The  manner  in  which 
it  was  published,  often   induced  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  to  adopt « it  as   true.      The  present  case,  his  lordship 
remarked,  afforded  a  strong  proof  of  the  great  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  pubUc  justice,  in  any  remarks  not  called  for  by  the  duty 
they  were  performing,  no  matter  in  what  department  they  served ; 
whether  they  presided  as  judges,  or  were  assembled  as  a  jury,  they 
ought   to  feel   the   necessity^  xyf  taking  care  that  all  they  said   or 
did  was  confined  to  the  subject  matter  solemnly  before  them.     They 
should  abstain   from   offering   any  opinions  as  to   facts   into  which 
it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  inquire,  and  which  did  not  form 
part  of  their  investigation.     If  the  jury,  in  the  present  instance,  had 
not  yielded  to  their  feelings,  this  action  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
Honest  men,  sometimes,  did  that  which,  upon  sober  and  cool  conside- 
ration, they  would  not  wish  to  do.     It  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to 
inquire  whether  the  young  girl  in  question  had  been  seduced  by  Mr. 
East.     They  had  merely  to  say  whether  she  came  by  her  death  through 
violence,  or  died  by  the  visitation  of  God;  and   Mr.  Stirling  was, 
therefore,  correct  in  refusing  to  investigate  any  other  matters.     It 
could  be  of  no  benefit  to  publish   her  declaration,  inasmuch  as  it 
would   not  be  admissible  evidence  in   any  proceeding   against  the 
plaintiff;  nor  could  any  man  have  beeq  put  on  his  trial,  on  account  of 
what  she  said.     The  law,  it  was  true,  admitted  the  declaration  of  a 
person  who  had  met  his  death  by  violence,  provided  his  declaration 
was  made  under  the  impression  that  he  was  then  about  to  die.     The 
publication,  therefore,  could  not  tend  in  any  way  to  the  benefit  of 
society,  or  the  advancement  of  public  justice.    His  lordship  concluded 
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by  observing,  tbat  it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  jury  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  betrayed  into  exorbitant  damages,  by  any  angry  feelings  which 
the  evidence  was  calculated  to  excite." 

If  juries,   in  such  cases  as  the   above,  were   merely  required   or 
expected  to  find  a  verdict  of  suicide,  this  doctrine  might  be  very 
sound ;  but  while  they  conceive  themselves   bound   to   do  more,  we 
cannot  but  regard  it,  with  all  becoming  deference  to  authority  so  high, 
as  extremely  questionable.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  deceased  previous 
to,  or  at  the  time  of  self-destruction  is  a  customary  inquiry;  nay,  the 
law  renders  it  an  essential  one,  as  there  is  forfeiture  of  property  to 
the  king  in  cases  of  felo  de  se.     In  order  to  ascertain  this  fact,  it  i$ 
surely  necessary  to  discover  what  causes  of  tineasiness,  or  distress  of 
mind,  may  have  existed ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  done  without  involving, 
as  in  the  above  instance,  the  conduct  of  other  parties.     A  trader 
commits   suicide.     What  is   more   germain   to   the   business  of  the 
coroner's  inquest  than  to  ask  whether  he  laboured  under  pecuniary 
embarrasments  ?  and  thus  the  authors  of  them,  if  such  persons  there 
are,  are   necessarily   implicated.      It  may  appear  in   evidence,   for 
example,  that  an  individual  for  whom  the  deceased  was  bail  to  a 
large  amount,  had   absconded,  or  that  another  had   dishonourably 
failed  to  acquit  himself  of  his  obligations.     Would  the  publication  of 
these  facts,  explanatory  as  they  would  be  of  the  action  of  the  suicide, 
be  deemed  irrelevant  and  consequently  libellous?     It  certainly  would, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Chief  Justice.     Statements  affecting 
the  conduct  of  persons  not  before  the  court,  whether  strictly  founded 
or   unfounded,  are  certainly  grievous  to  the  parties;   but  it  seems 
necessary  to  the  business  of  justice,  that  they  should  be  made  in 
numberless  different  modes,  and  the  pain  to  particular  individuals  is 
probably  sufficiently  compensated  by  the  general  advantage  to  the  public. 
In  inquests  on  suicides  they  might  perhaps  most  safely  be  dispensed 
with,  if  the  law  of  forfeiture  did  not  exist,  and  the  jury  were  not 
consequently  instructed,   that  it   is  their  duty  to  discover  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  deceased  committed  the  act;  for  while  this  investi- 
gation is  expected  of  them,  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  avoid  the  inquiry 
which  is  pronounced  irrelevant  and  injurious,  nor  how  the  press  can 
give  a  faithful  report  of  their  proceedings  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
libel.     The  doctrine  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  capable  of  a  very  wide 
application.      If  the  report  of  irrelevant  matter  compromising  the 
character  of  individuals  is  libellous,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an 
account  of  a  single  trial  without  transgressing  the  law ;  and  the  legal 
reports,  in  their  most  grave  and   approved  forms,  contain  a  tissue  of 
libel;  the  remarks  of  both  barristers  and  witnesses  being  frequently 
at  once  irrelevant  and  defamatory. 


—  If  there  is  any  thing  certain  in  this  world,  it  is  that  the 
Morning  Chronicle  is  incorruptible.  This  being  the  indisputable  fact, 
and  its  ability  being  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  as  its 
honesty,  1  look  upon  its  criticisms  on  literary  productions  as  perfectly 
oracular,  and  entitled  to  the  profoundest  respect.  Whatever  it  says  is 
right.  Such  being  its  authority,  it  is  very  fortunate  for  the  public, 
that  whenever  a  new  work  issues  from  particular  presses,  the  Chronicle 
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publishes  impartial  paragraphs,  of  a.  dozen  lines  or  so,  about  it» 
every  other  day  for  months.  Just  now  it  is  fully  occupied  with  Vivian 
Grey.     Thus  saith  the  oracle : — 

"Vivian  Grey  is  somewhat  altered  in  spirit  since  last,  in  the 
triumph  of  his  wit  and  satire,  he  passed  over  the  London  world 
of  fashion.  He  comes  forward  now,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
to  review  the  follies  and  vices  of  high  life,  to  paint  lofty  and  original 
character,  and  to  luxuriate  among  the  whimsical  fancies  which  a 
moody  imagination  conjures  up.  But  his  caustic  vein  is  by  no  means 
dried  up,  though  his  bitterness  does  not  flow  so  profusely:  he  still 
delights  as  much  as  ever  to  ridicule  the  blues  and  to  laugh  at  coxcombs. 
The  spirit  of  his  wit,  if  not  so  abundant  in  quantity,  is  more  highly 
rectified;  and  when  he  chooses  to  show  its  activity  in  occasional 
sketches  of  living  characters,  he  proves,  that,  like  a  vitriolic  acid, 
its  solitary  biting  drops  are  sharper  for  their  condensation.'' 

The  Chronicle  had  not  exhausted  its  great  mind  in  this  effort ; 
accordingly  a  few  days  afterwards  it  again  girded  itself  up  for  criti- 
cism, and  in  a  moment  of  leisure  from  pugilism  and  politics,  the 
fancy  and  philosophy,  thus  held  forth  again  on  Vivian  Grey.  A 
sweeter  piece  of  writing  it  has  not  been  my  happiness  to  see  for  many 
a  day.  How  the  Editor  must  luxuriate  in  the  work  he  so  eloquently 
commends. 

"Continuation  of  Vivian  Grey. — To  readers  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  lovers  of  mere  scandal,  the  volumes  of  Vivian  Grey,  which 
have  just  appeared,  will  come  recommended  by  qualities  which  pro- 
digiously outweigh  all  the  commoner  attractions  of  the  first  two  volumes, 
heightened  as  they  were  by  the  exuberant  wit,  the  occasional  bursts  of 
warmth  and  poetry,  the  felicitous  and  facile  satire,  and  the  bold  and 
sketchy  portrait  painting  of  their  brilliant  author.  Combined  with 
all  the  gaiety  and  spirit — the  rapidity  and  variety  of  the  first  series, 
the  continuation  displays  powers  of  a  much  loftier  order.  The  author's 
moralizing  vein  has  more  tenderness  and  solemnity  in  it — his  pathos 
is  deeper — his  pictures  of  society  are  more  finished — and  his  views 
of  matikind  and  their  aflTairs  far  more  philosophical.  In  his  getieralizing 
mood,  he  throws  out,  with  all  the  prodigality  of  excessive  wealth,  a 
profusion  of  bold  and  new  ideas,  expressed  with  incomparable  neatness 
and  brevity:  as  an  example  of  which,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the 
reflections  which  occur  in  vol.  1,  p.  287/* 

As  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  Vivian  Grey,  I  rejoiced  in  the  short 
cut  thus  offered  to  its  beauties,  and  turned  eagerly  to  vol.  1st,  p.  287* 
What  I  found  there,  the  reader  shall  *  see  at  the  foot  of  the  page.* 

*  **The  sudden  departure  of  Baron  Von  Kenigstein  (a  diplomatist)  from  the 

baths  excited  great  surprise  and  sorrow. There  must  be  something  in  the 

wind — perhaps  a  war.  Was  the  independence  of  Greece  about  to  be  acknowledged, 
or  the  dependence  of  Spain  about  to  be  terminated?  What  first-rate  .power  had 
inarched  a  million  of  soldiers  into  the  land  of  a  weak  neighbour,  on  the  mere  pretence 
of  exercising  the  military  t  What  patriots  had  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  establishing 
a  constitutional  government  without  bloodshed — to  be  set  aside  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month  in  the  same  manner?  Had  a  conspiracy  for  establishing  a  republic  in 
Russia  been  frustrated  by  the  timely  information  of  the  intended  first  consuls !  Were 
the  Janissaiie*  learning  mathematics! — or  had  Lord  Cochrane  taken  Constantinople  in 
llio  Jamei  Watt  steam  packet?    One  of  tkeie  many  erentt  most  have  happened ^but 
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It  may  be  "  a  profusion  of  hold  and  new  ideas  expressed  with 
incomparable  neatness  and  hrevityr  *>«*  *<>  niy  mind  it  looks 
extremely  like  very  ordinary  balderdash,  animated  but  nonsensical^ 
like  a  fool  in  spirits,  and  by  no  means  new. 

The  Chronicle,  however,  pronounces  the  brown  bread  excellent 
mutton,  and  the  Chronicle  is  infallible.  His  mind  yet  unexhausted, 
again  its  editor  rushes  to  Vivian  Grey,  and  pours  forth  his  soul  on  it 
once  more  in  these  words: — 

"Vivian  Grey  has  been  styled  a  *  Prose  Don  Juan,*  but  we  arc 
really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  the  similarity  between  the  twtf 
works  and  their  heroes  consists,  except  that  both  display  great  talents^ 
and  that  both  Juan  and  Vivian  Grey  are  wanderers  over  the  surface 
of  high  and  brilliant  society,  scorning  its  follies,  ridiculing  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  exposing  its  shallow  pretensions  when  put  into  competition 
with  the  real  aristocracy  of  genius  and  intellect.'* 

These  are  in  the  unbought  outpourings  of  the  Chronicle's  critical 
mind ;  but  in  the  following  eulogy  from  the  John  Bull,  we  trace  the 
hand  of  the  author  himself — it  speaks  the  partiality  of  the  parent  :-^. 

"  Vivian  Grey  has  been  styled  *  a  prose  Don  Juan.'  In  our  opinion, 
judging  at  least  from  the  three  volumes  just  published  in  continuation, 
Vivian  Grey  may  be  much  more  properly  regarded  as  a  new  AnastaMus\ 
The  Author  has  all  the  eloquence^  the  pathos^  the  pungent  wit, 
and  agreeable  satire,  which  distinguished  the  powerful  novel  we 
have  named ;  and  if  Mr.  Hope  be  really  not  the  author  of  Vivian 
Grey,  as  well  as  of  Anastasius,  the  latter  novel  has  met  with  a 
formidable  rival/' 

As  little  Isaac  says,  "  Good  Lord  !  how  blind  some  parents  are  ! " 
But  there  is  more  than  the  paternal  folly  here ;  for  the  author  is  not 
content  with  lauding  his  production ;  he  carries  the  praise  to  himself—-* 
his  eloquence,  pathos,  pungent  wit,  and  agreeable  satire — ^all  thisj 
however,  be  it  observed,  will  be  duly  charged  against  him  in  the 
bookseller's  bill: — 

To  praise  of  your  eloquence. 

Ditto,  ditto,     pathos. 

Ditto,  ditto,     pungent  wit. 

Ditto,          ditto,     agreeable  satire. 
At  so  much  per  line 

which  1  At  length  Fitzloom  decided  on  a  general  war.  England  must  interfere  either  to 
defeat  the  amhition  of  France — or  to  curb  the  rapacity  of  Russia — or  to  check  the 
arrogance  of  Austria — or  to  regenerate  Spain — or  to  redeem  Grftece — or  to  protect 
Portugal — or  to  shield  the  Brazils — or  to  uphold  the  bible  societies — or  to  consolidat« 
the  Greek  church— or  to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  Mexico — br  to  disseminate  the 
principles  of  free  trade — or  to  keep  up  her  high  character — or  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
corn.  England  must  interfere.  In  spite  of  his  conviction,  however,  Fitzloom  did 
not  alter  the  arrangements  of  bis  tour — ^he  still  intended  to  travel  for  two  years.  AH 
he  did  was  to  send  immediate  orders  to  his  broker  in  England  to  sell  two  miUio&s  of 
consols.  The  sale  was  of  course  effected — the  example  followed — stocks  fell  ten  per 
cent. — the  exchange  turned — money  became  scarce.  The  public  funds  of  all  Europe 
experienced  a  great  decline — smash  went  the  country  banks — consequent  runs  on  the 
London — a  dozen  baronets  failed  in  one  morning — Portland-place  deserted — the  cause 
of  infant  liberty  at  a  terrific  discount — the  Greek  loan  disappeared  like  a  vapour  in  a 
storm — all  the  new  American  States  refused  to  pay  their  dividends — Manufactories 
deserted — the  revenue  in  tt  decline — the  country  in  despair— -orders  in  council — 
meetings  of  Parliament — change  of  ministry — and  new  loan!  ** 
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The  worst  part  of  the  business  is  the  comparison  between  Vivian 
Grey  and  Anastasius — there  is  something  absolutely  profane  in  that. 
It  is  as  like  Anastasius  as  Aleys's  coffee-house  with  Wyatt's  plaster^ 
is  like  Westminster  Abbey. 

—  That  distinguished  luminary,  Mr.  Justice  Park,  holds,  that  any 
representation  concerning  a  man,  which  causes  laughter,  is  libellous. 
If  this  be  true,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  atrociously  libellous 
than  the  reports  of  those  law  proceedings  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Park 
has  figured  as  judge.  The  account  of  a  trial  before  Park  seldom  fails 
to  provoke  a  laugh. 

9th,  In  manfully  rejecting  a  compliment  paid  to  his  cautious  re- 
forms at  the  expense  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Peel  observed,  last  night, 
that,  "  whether  a  criminal  code  was  altered  a  year  or  two  sooner  or 
later,  was  of  little  importance."  It  should  be  added — except  to 
those  select  few  that  are  hung  under  it. 

—  There  are  persons  who  seem  to  think,  that  injury  is  never  hand- 
somely completed  until  it  is  crowned  with  insult.  Of  this  number  is 
The  Courier,  who,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  speaks  of  the  droves  of  Irish  as  if  they  were  beasts ; 
scoffs  at  their  ignOrance,  and  makes  merry  with  their  misery,  which 
are  the  shame  and  reproach  of  his  patrons  ;  and,  finally,  brings  them 
into  a  direct  parallel  with  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

*'  The  poor  droves  of  Irish,  who  are  stirred  up  to  sedition  by  the 
agitators  who  infest  Dublin,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  the  Sister  Island, 
no  doubt  understand,  that,  emancipation  conceded,  potatoes,  and  pigs, 
and  whiskey,  will  become  more  abundant  than  ever  ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
they  will  live  at  their  ease,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  they  have  as  yet" 
learned  to  covet.  We  need  not  say,  the  idea  is  preposterous.  The 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  not  more  out  in  their  calculation,  when 
they  suppose,  that  to  declare  slavery  at  an  end,  would  be  to  relieve 
fhem  altogether  from  labour." 

If  this  worthy  scribe  justly  represents  the  tone  of  sentiment  of  his 
faction,  we  ought  to  be  surprised  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  not  even 
worse  than  it  is.  The  parallel  between  slavery  and  Catholic  dis- 
qualification, is  happy,  and  illustrates  both  the  merits  of  the  question 
and  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  writer.  An  apt  comparison  between  the 
scourge  of  the  West  Indies,  which  The  Courier  has  before  now  com- 
mended with  extreme  unction,  and  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
Ireland^  would  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  felicitous  performance. 

Abroad,  where  it  is  ignorantly  imagined  that  The  Courier  is  the 
organ  of  our  government,  what  discreditable  inferences  must  be  drawn 
from  these  effusions  of  factious  spleen. 

STYLE  AND  DIALECTICS  OF  THE  MORNING  HERALD. 

"  If  we  were  a  Bishop^  with  an  income  of  20,000/.  a  year,  should 
we  wish  for  a  reform,  or  any  thing  that  should  put  in  jeopardy  our 
20,000/.  a  year.  Reasoning  (!),  therefore,  on  the  same  principle,  is 
it  not  likely  that  the  thoughts,  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  bishops 
are  the  same  as  our  thoughts  (!)  would  be,  supposing  that  we  were  a 
bishop, '*r— Her  aid  y  March  16. 

This  idea  has  quite  disturbed  my  imagination.  To  my  mind*8  eye, 
I  see  the  we-we  editor  of  The  Herald,  sitting  on  a  tall  stool,  with  a 
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conical  decoration  on  his  head,  the  meet  reward  of  his  parts,  and  apt 
emblem  of  his  wisdom.  It  is  not  exactly  of  the  mitre  form,  but  more 
closely  resembles  the  steeple  of  the  church,  and,  like  it,  is  furnished  with 
a  goodly  set  of  bells,  which,  however,  are  hung  outside,  for  within  all 
is  emptiness  ;  and  as  the  wearer  listens  to  their  jingle,  he  fancies  it 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  reason,  mistaking  the  tinkling  of  his  out- 
ward brass  for  the  inward  voice  of  Minerva.  Hence  the  strange 
misapprehension  which  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  words  "  reaaoningy' 
"  principlQ^**  and  "  thoughts^*  in  the  above  peal  of  the  Bob  Major. 

I  remember  to  have  witnessed,  at  a  mess  table,  after  more  than  the 
quant.  suflF.  of  wine  had  been  taken,  a  droll  altercation  between  two 
newly  caught  Scotchmen,  from  the  fencibles,  or  some  such  corps. 
One  of  them  made  what  Mathews  would  term  the  very  severe  remark 
to   the  other — ^'  Sir,  you're  a  dommed   blackgaard.''     Upon  which 

M retorted,  "  Blackguard  !    sir  ;    what  sort  of  language  do  ye 

call  that,  to  use  to  a  gentleman  ? "  On  the  assumption  of  this  last 
title,  the  whole  company  roared  out  with  one  *  accord,  and   in  the 

manner  of  expostulation,  "  Gentleman  !  '*     M ,  "  Oh,  you  must 

not  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  you  know.*'  "  I*m  as  much  a  gentle- 
man as  he  is,  at  any  rate,**  modestly  replied  the  party.  Now  when  we 
remonstrate  with  the  we  editor  of  The  Herald,  on  his  talking  of  his 
"  reasoning"  like  Spanish  bishops,  and  his  "  principle,"  and  his 
^'  thoughts,'*  and  tell  him  that  he  must  not  imagine  such  qualities  in 

himself,  he  will  perhaps  reply,  like  M ,  that  "  he  is  as  much  a 

reasoner  and  a  thinker  as  Spanish  bishops  are ;"  which  assertion, 
though  a  sore  scandal  to  Spanish  bishops,  is  one  that  We  cannot  take 
upon  us  to  gainsay. 

—  I  had  almost  neglected  to  record  in  my  annals,  the  memorable 
fact,  that  there  was,  on  Monday  the  12th  March,  1827>  new  style,  a 
sensible  theatrical  article  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  with  only  one 
Latin  quotation,  and  that,  like  the  young  Miss's  baby,  "  a  very  little 
one.'*  This  looks  like  reformation  ;  and  when  the  critic  has  renounced 
tlic  polyglott,  he  will  be  a  very  agreeable  writer.  Provided  always, 
that  he  does  not  vituperate  Madame  Vestris,  or  too  extravagantly 
bopraise  Mrs.  Humby. 

DELICATE  INVESTIGATION. 

^'  Guildhall — John  Dignan,  a  labouring  man,  was  charged  with 
stealing  twelve  and  three-quarter  ounces  of  human  hair.  The  com- 
plainant, Mr.  John  Kennedy,  of  Westmorland-buildings,  Aldersgate- 
street,  human  hair  manufacturer,  said,  the  prisoner  was  in  his 
employ,  and  a  few  days  ago  he  stole  the  hair  in  question,  from  a  bale 
of  French  hair,  which  they  had  purchased  a  few  days  previously,  and 
offered  it  for  sale  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Snow-hill.  Sir  P.  Laurie  adked 
the  complainant,  if  he  knew  the  difference  between  French  a^^d  other 
human  hair  ?  Witness :  Oh,  yes  ;  French  is  a  great  deal  fi»«Jr  than  any 
other ;  but  German  is  more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  colours  im- 
ported. Sir  Peter:  Why  are  the  German  colours  so  valuable? 
Witness :  Because  they  run  lighter  than  the  French ;  and  a  light  hair 
nntinged  with  red  is  the  dearest.  Sir  Peter:  How  do  you  know 
French  human  hair?     Witness:  By  the  smell.     Persons  conversant 
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with  the  business  can  tell  every  nation  by  the  smell  in  a  moment. 
Sir  Peter :  Then  which  of  them  has  the  strongest  snoell  ?  Witness : 
The  Scotch  (a  hnrst  of  laughter,  in  Which  the  alderman  joined)  and 
the  Irish.  Sir  Peter :  And  which  hair  carries  the  most  delicate  ? 
Witness:  That  I  cannot  tell.    It  is  a  matter  of  taste.'' 

It  would  he  well  if  some  of  our  philosophers,  curious  in  the  races, 
Fould  apply  themselves  to  this  suhject,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
exact  scents  of  the  original  hreeds.  They  may  then,  hy  smelling  a 
Scotch  head,  for  example,  discover  the  precise  crosses  which  it  has 
undergone,  and  the  various  infusions  of  capillary  perfume.  This 
science  might  occasionally  serve  to  throw  light  on  questions  of  legi- 
timacy. A  learned  philosopher  might  be  called  to  smell  a  head,  and 
to  declare  whether  it  was  of  the  genuine  Caledonian,  Hibernian,  or 
English  odour,  or  in  what  proportions  adulterated. 

l^th.  A  morning  paper,  favoured  with  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Paul  Pry,  contains  this  remarkable  piece  of  news : — 

"  The  Rhenish  wines  are  becoming  very  popular  in  this  country, 
especially  those  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johannesberg,  the 
estate  of  Prince  Metternich,  and  the  almost  unequalled  vineyards  of 
the  Prince  of  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine." 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  turtle  is  becoming  very  popular  in  the 
eity  of  London,  especially  the  green  fat;  that  champagne  too  is 
coming  ipto  favour ;  and  that  a  meat  called  venison  is  beginning  to  be 
relished  by  gourmands ;  and  further  that,  as  Smith's  song  has  before 
notified,  "  pigeon  pies  of  water  rats  are  very  seldom  reckoned  good." 
AU  of  these  we  conceive  to  be  unsuspected  facts,  well  worthy  of  pub- 
lication ;  but  then  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  newsmen  from 
bellowing  them  about  the  streets,  to  the  torment  of  our  ears,  in  these 
words — ^'  Great  news !  great  news !  Morning  Chronicle !  Extraordinary 
intelligence !  The  Rhenish  wines  popular !  'specially  Johannesberg  ! 
Great  news !  great  news !" 

Mr.  Paulus  Pry  does  not  confine  himself  to  telling  the  public  that 
lobster  sauce  is  eaten  with  turbot;  and  that  currant  jelly  is  the 
condiment  for  hare:  he  goes  further  a  field  for  notable  facts  and 
rare  news,  and  is  good  enough  to  gratify  us  with  accounts  of  the 
parties,  and  fashionable  arrangements  at  Florence.  No  distance 
daunts  him,  and  his  news  comes  fresh  from  every  quarter.  He  would 
tell  you  who  took  tiffin  in  Lieutenant  Ramrod's  bungalee,  at  Ting- 
kaihacoo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  other  day  he  revealed  to 
us,  that  Captain  Medwin  was  to  have  given  a  dinner  party  at  Florence, 

6n  the  — ^  of  ,  at  half-past  six   exactly,  but  that  it  was 

pos^ned  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Had  it 
taken  iplace,  he  would  have  blessed  us  with  the  intelligence,  what 
there  Wafil  ^  the  head  of  the  table,  what  at  the  bottom ;  what  side 
dishes,  and  wIki  supplied  the  confectionary.  Oh,  he's  a  well-informed 
man,  and  such  a  master  of  the  pen !  To-day  he  acquaints  us  that 
Lord  Burghersh  has  given  a  party  at  Florence.  Think. of  that,  ye 
people  of  the  eartb !  And  that  Lady  Burghersl;  was  **  attired  as  « 
iady  of  the  Westmorland  family,  taken  from  a  picture  in  her  nobh 
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father*  s  gallery  J*  "  A  lady  taken  from  a  picture ! " — a  most  in- 
comprehcDsible  proceeding,  I  must  observe.  He  further  intimates, 
that  Lady  Burghcrsh,  as  the  lady  taken  from  a  picture^  <^  looked 
Awfully  beautiful." 

—  The  author  of  the  Preliminary  Treatise  to  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  emphatically  winds  up  an  eloquent  sketch  on  the  pleasure 
of  knowledge,  with  this  forcible  argument,  ad  crumenam.  "  It  is  so 
pleasing,  that  you  would  give  something  out  of  your  pocket  to 
obtain  it'*  This  finishing  stroke  to  a  very  glowing  and  highly  wrought 
description,  strikes  me  as  inexpressibly  droll ;  and  I  question  whether 
any  man  who  had  not  drawn  his  first  breath  in  Edinburgh,  could  have 
arrived  at  the  felicitous  climax.  "  You  will  give  something  out  of 
your  pocket" — there  is  the  brogue  in  the  phrase.  The  gratification 
of  knowledge  is  so  great,  so  sublime,  that  you  would  give, — aye,  you 
would  give,  a  baubee  for  it!     Language  cannot  rise  higher. 

—  Let  the  epicure  imagine  that  he  has  discovered  an  exquisite  and  yet 
unknown  dainty — let  him  suppose  himself  revelling  in  the  anticipated 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  it  for  many  dinners — and  let  him  conceive  the 
shock,  the  mortification,  of  suddenly  seeing  his  airy  structure  of 
gourmandism  demolished,  by  the  publication  of  the  existence  and 
nature  of  the  delicacy,  in  a  Mrs.  Rundell's  cookery  book.  The  thing 
is  blown.  Every  body  eats  it;  it  is  scarce — dear;  and  he  is  undone. 
Similar  to  this  has  just  been  my  disappointment.  In  my  last  Diary, 
I  remarked  on  the  rarity  of  a  certain  quality ;  and  observed,  that  the 
true  British  dunderhead  was  now  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Well,  for 
some  weeks  past,  I  have  had  my  eye  on  a  very  promising  lord.  I 
noted  him  as  he  came  out  of  his  egg-shell — as  he  made  his  debut — 
and  at  once  marked  him  for  my  own.  I  soon  resolved  that  he  should 
be  the  support  of  my  Diary ;  for  as  he  began  to  toddle,  or  twaddle,  I 
saw  in  him  the  promise  of  a  fund  of  entertainment,  and  I  revelled  in 
the  idea  of  many  a  merry  bout  with  him.  Here  is  some  one,  said  I, 
to  supersede  the  sage  Lethbridge  ;  but  let  us  not  alarm  the  game  too 
soon ;  let  him  acquire  confidence,  and  the  habit  of  displaying  himself 
without  reserve.  Well,  in  the  midst  of  those  anticipations,  when 
undisturbed  by  an  apprehension  of  danger,  out  comes  an  article  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  giving  a  scientific  description  of  my  young 
bird  of  wisdom,  and  advertising  his  points  and  marks  with  as  much 
exactness  as  if  he  were  a  stray  lap-dog,  so  that  no  one  can  fail  to 
recognise  him.  It  is  now  idle  to  affect  mystery — Lord  Winchelsea  is 
the  man  ;  but  I  have  done  with  him.  As  the  monopoly  is  not  mine, 
I  say  to  the  Chronicle  editor,  "  What  youVe  touched  you  may  taste — 
high-church  champion,  adieu.'' 

It  is  painful,  however,  to  come  to  this  resolution.  I  read  In  the 
debates  his  maiden  speech,  on  presenting  an  anti-catholic  petition ; 
I  discovered  in  the  space  of  six  lines  his  scarcely  then  budding  genius, 
and  watched  him  shooting  up  like  the  prophet's  gourd,  and  promising 
a  prodigious  pumpkin,  which  I  would  one  day  scoop  out,  and  carve 
into  a  goodly  No  Popery  shoy-hoy.  But  vain  are  all  human  cal- 
culations. Yea,  he  is  cut  down,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  by  the 
remorseless   editor  of    the  Chronicle.       Indeed,   it  is  barbarous  to 
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nip  them  so  young.  Sportsmen  spare  partridges  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  take  wing;  and  scribes  ought  to  show  a  like  forbearance 
to  peers.  We  ought  to  make  some  bye-laws  for  the  prevention  of  the 
destruction  of  the  white  bait  and  -callow  birds.  Peer  squibbing  should 
not  commence  before  the  1st  of  April  at  the  earliest ;  and  here  was 
my  poor  dear  Lord  Winchelsea  stuck  upon  paper,  as  flat  as  one  of 
his  own  speeches,  on  the  19th  of  March. 

—  It  seeins  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  highly  respectable 
people  in  this  country,  that  they  must  persecute  somebody,  ami  they 
have  accordingly  fixed  upon  Catholics.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
object  to  their  gratifying  themselves  in  this  innocent  way ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they,  have  not  chosen  the  best  sport.  If 
they  must  persecute,  why  not  get  up  a  nice  persecution  of  the  Jews  ? 
A  Catholic  may,  like  a  fox,  give  a  good  run,  I  grant ;  but  when  you 
have  run  him  down,  there  is  no  booty  in  him.  Now  the  Jew  would 
be  the  hare,  and  we  should  devour  his  dainty  substance.  Imagine  a 
roasted  Rothschild,  with  current^coin  sauce.  What  a  rich  meal  he 
would  make !  Really,  the  very  thought  of  it  gives  me  an  appetite. 
Let  us,  by  all  means,  revive  the  old  laws,  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  for  the  coercion  of  that  stiff-necked  race,  and  repeated 
only  by  the  mistaken  liberality  of  their  unthinking  posterity.  The 
Jews  are  obtaining  a  fearful  ascendancy  in  the  state.  They  have 
already  their  feet  on,  instead  of  in,  the  stocks,  and  control  the 
money  markets  ;  and  who  can  guarantee  us  against  the  danger 
apprehended  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics — that  of  their  coming  to 
the  throne  ?  Suppose  a  Jew  should  be  king ! — as  Mathews  says,  "  here 
would  be  a  circumstance !  "  What  would  become  of  protestantism 
or  pork  ?  Imagine  a  monarch  with  the  beard  of  an  old  clothesman, 
striking  at  our  hierarchy  and  our  hams,  abolishing  bishops  and  bacon. 
The  church  demolished,  and  triumphant  sin  agog.  Remember  their 
old  tricks ;  think  of  the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  smite  them  hip 
and  thigh,  in  good  tinie,  before  they  get  the  upper  hand  again,  as 
they  infallibly  must  do,  like  the  Catholics,  unless  disabled  by  the 
laws,  and  hunted  down  by  the  friends  of  established  order,  and  tho 
preachers  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 


THE  NEW  CORN  LAW. 


One  of  the  gravest  and  best  conducted  hoaxes  of  modern  times, 
is  that  which  has  been  recently  played  oS  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
on  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws.  It  is,  we  think,  about  two  years 
since  it  was  first  announced,  that  a  plan  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  in  agitation.  Combined  with  the  indications  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Robinson  had  given  in  small  matters,  of  a 
desire  to  establish  something  approaching  to  a  system  of  free  trade, 
this  announcement  gave  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  expectations 
among  the  friends  of  improvement.  Since  the  pregnancy  of  Johanna 
Southcote,  we  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a  birth  looked  forward 
to  with  so  much  delight  by  a  band  of  faithful  believers.     It  is,  perhaps, 
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hardly  fair  to  charge  the  ministers  with  having  created  these  expec- 
tations :  but  they  certainly  humoured  the  thing  with  amazinff  skUL 
How  tender  and  touching  their  reproaches  to  all  who  would  force 
them  to  a  premature  accouchement ;  how  solicitous  their  care  not  to 
bring  out  the  Shiloh  in  an  inclement  season. — ^Poor  Mr.  Whitmoro 
was  last  year  considered  a  perfect  brute  for  having  rudely  jostled 
against  a  ministry  in  their  coi^dition ;  and  endangered  the  fond  hope 
of  a  nation.  Mr.  Huskisson  held  forth  to  the  shipowners,  the/ 
advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  the  trade  in  corn  that  was 
to  be.  Who  could  doubt,  that  ^sometliing  very  fine  was  about  to  be- 
produced.  For  two  years  the  ministry  drew  on  the  credit  of  this 
opinion.  It  was  a  liberal  ministry,  less  for  what  it  had  don?,  than 
for  what  it  was  to  do.  Even  at  the  moment,  when  the  imposture 
was  necessarily  to  be  revealed;  the  magnificent  style  of  pretence 
continued ;  Mr.  Canning  was  brought  from  his  sick  bed  to  open  the 
subject — no  one  else  could,  with  propriety,  take  the  responsibility,  if 
he  could  possibly  encounter  the  labour;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
rather  than  the  country  should  encounter  the  misery  of  a  delay,  Mr. 
Peel  was  willing  to  hazard  himself  in  the  undertaking.  What  cautidily 
yet  what  devotedness — ^what  modesty,  yet  what  boldness ! 

With  such  a  plan  as  the  ministers  have  produced,  the  practical 
comment  on  which  is,  that  its  announcement  raised  the  price  of  grain 
3*.  per  quarter,  what  was  the  necessity  for  all  this  mystery  ?  There 
are  some  people  who  put  an  air  of  significancy  into  all  they  do;  and 
tell  us  it  is  a  fine  day,  with  an  air,  as  if  they  had  discovered  the 
author  of  Junius ;  but  when  a  minister  shakes  his  head  for  two  years 
together,  surely  there  ought  to  be  something  in  it. 

The  new  Corn  Law  project  is  a  cumbrous  plan  for  leaving  things 
as  they  are  ;  for  letting  not  good,  but  bad,  alone. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  ministry,  after  all  the  parade  with 
which  it  has  been  preceded,  is  one  for  the  free  admission  of  wheat 
when  the  price  is  at  or  above  IQs.  per  quarter  of  l8.  duty;  and 
when  the  price  is  lower,  of  a  duty  augmenting  as  the  price  falls,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  table: — 

<•  «•  s. 

If  the  Price  be  •  •  70  and  upwards        .  •  •  •     1  Duty. 

69  and  under  70  ...  •     2 

68  69  ....     4  '  ♦ 

67  68  ....     6    ^ 

66 67  ,.,,     8 

65  66  ....  10 

64  65  ....  12 

63  64  ....  14 

62  63  ....  16 

61  62  ....   18 

Atsumed  Point    ^  -^  ^^  ^^       Leaving  to  tlic  ImporCer 

of  Protection.      $  t)i....20       of  Foreign  Wheat  40i. 

59 60  ....  22      37 

58  59  ....   24      34 

57  58 26      31       • 

56  57   ....  28      28 

wTvlr?M55     56  ....30 25 

last  SIX  years.     >  .  ,<  . 

54     55  ....  32      22 

Average  Price  of  >.                       ...             ^4                                .19 
-1827,  to  Feb,  15. 5^*^     ........     i>4....34      ly 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  in  this  scale  there  is  a  point  called  the  assumed 
point  of  protection ;  a  phrase  used  in  the  tables  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  below  this  point,  it  is  presumed,  that 
by  the  scale  of  duties,  the  British  grower  of  corn  is  protected  from 
competition ;  while  above  that  point,  he  is  exposed  to  a  constantly 
increasing  importation  of  foreign  com. 

Now  it  will  be  immediately  perceived,  that  in  its  principle y  a  plan 
which  aims  at  this  end,  is  precisely  similar  to,  and  as  far  as  it  attains 
the  end,  is  the  same  as  the  Corn  Law  now  in  existence.  (The  details 
we  shall  presently  speak  of.)  The  assumed  point  of  protection  is 
fixed  lower  in  this  plan  than  in  the  Corn  Laws  of  1815  and  1822. 

The  assumption  in  this  plan,  as  well  as  in  the  former  laws,  is,  that 
a  certain  price,  here  taken  at  60«.  is  necessary  for  the  remuneration 
of  the  farmer ;  the  plan  taken  to  secure  it  to  him  is  to  shut  out  corn 
when  the  price  here  is  at  less  than  that  rate — to  admit  it  when  the 
price  is  greater. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  undoubtedly  effectual,  if  the  production  of 
corn  were  exactly  like  the  manufacture  of  stockings  or  hats  ;  if  the 
fEurmers  could  exactly  ascertain  the  quantity  usually  wanted,  and  the 
quantity  which  a  given  number  of  acres  in  tillage  would  produce  every 
year.  They  might  then  grow  exactly  enough  for  the  supply  of  the 
markets  to  which  they  resorted ;  and  receiving  the  remunerating  price, 
foreign  corn  would  be  neither  needed,  nor,  on  the  supposition,  ad- 
mitted to  competition  with  their  own. 

But  the  supply  of  corn  is  not  like  the  manufacture  of  stockings, 
and  varies  from  year  to  year,  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  land  tilled,  or  labour  bestowed  on  it ;  but  in  consequence  of  rain 
or  drought,  of  cold  or  heat,  over  which  the  farmer  has  no  controul. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1822,  as  to 
the  inquiries  made  by  the  house  of  Cropper  and  Co.  in  which  he  is 
a  partner,  concerning  the  produce  of  the  crops  of  several  years,  a 
subject  on  which  they  have  taken ,  great  trouble,  and  obtained  most 
accurate  information,  gave  the  following  as  the  results : — 

In  1815 — 37  bushels  per  acre ;  in  1816 — 25-^5,  busbels  per  acre  ;  in  1817 — 3S^ ;  in 
1818--32A;  in  1819—27^;  in  1^0^37^^,-- Minutes  0/  Evidence,  p.  264. 

The  variation  between  the  best  year  and  the  worst,  amounted  to  a 
third,  and  yet  in  this  time  there  was  not  one  year  equal  for  scar- 
city or  abundance  to  many  known  at  other  periods ;  and  even  in  this 
period,  if  the  quality  were  taken  into  amount,  the  difference  would 
be  greater  per  acre  than  the  mere  quantity  in  bushels  indicates. 

If  we  suppose,  that  our  farmer,  satisfied  with  "  the  assumed  point 
of  protection,''  cultivates  boldly  enough  land  to  supply,  on  the  average 
of  years,  enough  corn  for  the  consumption  of  the  kingdom,  let  us  see 
how  the  protection  will  be  felt.  In  the  first  year,  or  series  of  years, 
we  may  imagine,  that  as  in  1816,  the  crop  is  to  the  average  produce 
as  25  is  to  32,  or  oue-fonrth  below  it,  and  bad  in  quality  to  boot.  It 
would  be,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  sell  his  bad  grain  at 
^6s»  9d,  in  order  to  remunerate  himself:  but  this  is  far  above  the 
assumed  point  of  protection  ;  foreign  corn  would,  therefore,  be  poured 
in,  (if  the  supposition  on  which  the  plan  is  founded  be  true,)  long 
before  prices  mounted  so  high.     If,  in  spite  of  the  supply,  the  price 
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ascended  above  lOa.  there  would  be  free  and  unlimited  importation; 
so  that  the  farmer  could  not  realize  tturonghout  the  y^r,  or  serl/fiK 
of  years^  a  price  which  would  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  hki 
produce. 

The  deficiency  of  a  crop,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  curse 
which  cannot  be  guarded  against ;  we  will  suppose  in  the  year,  or  ir 
series  of  years  after  that,  the  fanners  are  blessed  with  tjL  crop  as 
much  above  the  average  as  the  other  was  belOw  it.     Now  **  the  pro- 
tection ''  begins  to  operate— but  there  being  on  the  supposition,  one 
fourth  more  corn  in  the  kingdom  than  the  people  want  to  buy^  the  ex-. 
elusion  of  foreign  grain  avails  nothing,  and  the  prices  are  forced  down 
as  much  as  they  would  be,  if  a  quantity  of  grain,  equal  to  one  fourth: 
of  the  consumption  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  imported  duty  free,  or 
even  cost  free.      The  corn  cannot  be  sent  abroad;  for  one  object 
of  the  plan  is  to  keep  corn  permanently  so  much  above  the  price  of 
other  countries,  that  a  fall  to  their  level  must  be  ruinous,  and  scarcely' 
conceivable.      It  cannot  be  a  favourite  object  of  speculation,  to  hold 
it  over  to  future  years;  since  there  would  be   no  chance  of  a  price 
much  higher  than  60s,    There  would  be  a  moral  certainty,  that>i 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  markets  would  show  the  usual  effect^  of 
a  glut,  that  the  price  would  fall  in  a  much  greater  proportio*  than- 
the  quantity  had  increased ;  and  that  as  the  farmers  did  not^et  quite 
their  remuneration  in  the  year  of  scarcity,  they  would  i^t  nothing 
like  it  in  the  year  of  abundance; — that  they  woidd  be  i^  such  a  state 
as  we  actually  witnessed  in  1822. 

It  is  manifest  that  upder  this  system,  an  averaf^  p^  coi^  €qual  to 
the  consumption  of  the  kingdom,  cannot  be  gr^^^  ^^^  safety  to  the 
growers ;  because  as  corn,  on  the  supposition^  is  to  be  imported  in 
many  cases,  there  will  be  this  imported  coW  ^^  addition  to  the  corn 
grown  at  home :  so  that  if  the  corn  grown  ^^  home  be  on  the  average 
equal  to  the  consumption,  there  must,  o*  the  average  of  y^rs,  be  an 
excess  equal  to  the  importations;  an  «3xcess  which  must  at  some  or 
other  period  produce  a  glut,  since,  ^^e  system  precludes  all  relief  by 
exportation. 

The  very  essence  of  the  s^sstem,  therefore,  j|s  discouragement  te 
agriculture,  by  the  evident  hftzardousness  of  the  occupation  whenever 
the  average  growth  equals  ^he  average  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  kept  out  of  view  the  evils  of  the'  farmer,  (still  greater 
than  those  which  we  have  enumerated,)  which  might  arise  if  he  were 
tempted,  by  a  series  of  insufficient  crops  and  high  prices,  to  extend 
his  tillage.  Because  the  evils  of  an  excessive  production,  arising 
from  this  caupe,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  '^  protecting  "  system ;  thou^ 
they  are  felt  the  more  when  the  natural  evil  of  this  system,  which  we 
have  described  above,  should  be  superadded  to  it. 

It  is  demonstrable,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  inherent 
evils  of  this  system  cannot  be  removed  by  any  scale  of  duties,  or 
any  regulation  of  the  averages.  So  long  as  foreign  com  is  brongfat 
into  this  country  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  while  British  com  cannot  be 
exported  in  seasons  of  abundance,  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
must  suffer  from  the  evils  we  have  noted ;  unless  our  supply  be,  which' 
it  is  not  on  the  average,  very  much  below  the  w^nts  of  the  kingdom-— 
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and  to  permit  importation  in  the  first  case,  is  the  express  object  of 
the  scale  of  duties — to  prevent  exportation,  its  unavoidable  effect. 
'  But  if  this  reasoning  be  supposed  to  be  inconclusive,  let  us  look  to 
the  experience  of  those  years  during  which  the  law  of  1815  has  been  in 
force,  and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  effect,  if,  instead  of 
that  law,  the  new  scale  of  duties  had  been,  during  that  time,  in 
operation.  We  will  in  the  first  instance  take  Mr.  Canning's  own 
account  of  the  law  of  1815. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  principle  of  absolute  probibition,  up  to  a  certain  point,  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  this  principle,  sir,  was  qualified  by  the  opposite 
principle  of  unrestricted  importation.  It  does  appear  to  me,  on  a  calm  review  of 
the  character  of  that  Act  of  Parliament — (not  at  all  pretending,  that  if  I  had 
happened  to  be  among  those,  from  whose  deliberations  that  measure  proceeded,  I 
should  have  been  at  all  wiser  than  my  neighbours) — ^it  does  appear  to  me,  sir,  as  if 
this  was  an  expieriment  to  combine  the  most  opposite  principles  in  oue  and  the  same 
act  of  legislation.  In  the  act  of  1815,  sir,  here  is  absolute  prohibition^  up  to  eighty 
shillings;  but  the  moment  you  turn  the  point  of  eighty  shillings,  you  arrive  at  un- 
Umited  importation. 

Now,  what  was  the  consequence  of  this  measure  ?  Not  that  the  extreme  forces 
produced,  by  their  operation,  a  mean  power,  and  went  on  amicably  together ;  but 
tint,  each  in  its  turn  prevailed  with  its  own  peculiar  mischief — and  that  you  had, 
witlin  the  extent  of  ^ttven  years,  from  1815  downwards,  every  result  that  could 
deter  J»en  of  observation  and  experience,  from  ever  resorting  again  to  the  principle 
cither  of  -absolute  prohibition,  or  of  unlimited  importation ;  and,  most  undoubtedly, 
from  any  atv^mpt  to  unite  again  the  two  together. 

^Let  us  novinquire  what  was  the  operation  of  this  law?    It  passed,  as  I  have 
said,  in  1815.    i  gay  ioothing  at  present  of  price ;  I  shall  come  to  the  consideration 
of  that  point  pres^i^tly.     The  law  of  1815  imposed  absolute  prohibition  up  to  the 
price  of  80i.    The  i^rvest  of  1816,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  most  unfa- 
vourable that  this  coui^  ever  experienced.    It  was  known  to  be  so,  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  August  m  *iat  year.    It  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1816,  that  that 
average  of  prices  was  to  be  prepared,  which  was  to  govern  the  question  of  exclusion 
on -the  one  side,  or  importatit.,  on  the  other,  for  the  next  three  months.    On  the  15th 
of  August,  the  price  of  wheat  Vas  above  the  importing  price  of  the  law  of  1815;  but 
it  bad  not  been  so  for  a  sufficiency  long  period,  to  give  an  average  price  above  the 
importing  price.    The  result  was,  iierefore,  that  the  ports  remained  closed  during 
three  starving  months  from  August  to  November,  1816;  and  did  not  open  until  the 
15th  November  of  that  year,  after  the  p^ce  had  been,  for  about  fifteen  weeks,  above 
the  importing  price,  and  when  all  the  UM'them  ports  of  Europe  were  shut  against 
supply.    The  ports  opened  in  November  181 1,  and  remained  open  till  the  November 
of  the  following  year ;  When  they  closed,  the -average  price  being  less  than  eighty 
ahiliings  by  the  fraction  of; five-pence.    The  hatvest  of  the  year  1817  having  been 
nearly  or  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  1816,  we  had  agiun  a  scarcity  of  supply,  but  the 
ports  thus  closed  in  November,  1817,  of  course  did  not  open  until  February,  1818. 

Although  the  harvest  of  that?  year  (1818)  was  moit  abundant,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  all  the  corn-growing  countries  of  Europt ;  yet,  by  some  accident,  or 
by  some  contrivance,  the  ports  wei§  continued  open  on  the  15th  of  November  1818, 
by  a  fraction  of  two-pence :  and  by  conseouence,  for  the  next  three  months,  from 
N  vember  1818,  to  the  quarterly  average  oi  February  1819,  an  extraordinary  influx 
ofoforeign  com  continued  to  inundate  die  country,  already  inundated  by  a  plenty  of 
its  own  growth ;  prices  were  in  consequence  depressed  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Indeed,  the  efifect  of  these  three  months  ^aportations,  produced,  and  as  I  have  said, 
by  a  fractional  difference  of  two-pence,  was  f^ It  in  the  depreciation  of  the  market  for 
^  the  three  succeeding  years. 

Thus  by  the  system  of  1815,  the  ports  Were  shut  when  the  supply  at  home  was 

deficient,  and  when  the  introduction  of  foreign  gmin  was  loudly  called  /or— -and  opened 

'  when  the  home  market  was  glutted,  and  when  it  was  most  expecfient  to  shut  out 

foreign  supply  :  and  the  one  operation  and  the  other  were  produced  by  fractions  of 

five-pence  and  of  two-pence  respectively. 

The  consequence,  then,  sir,  of  setting  these  two  extreme  principles  in  action,  of 
setting  them  in  conflict  with  each  other,  was  this — that  each  class  of  the  community,  in 
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its  turn  became  a  sufferer,;  and  that  each  class  applied  to  this  House  for  relief.  W« 
all  remember  what  the  summer  of  1817  was.  And  any  hon.  gentleman  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  turning  back  to  the  journals  of  this  House,  will  see  with  what  hundreds 
of  petitions  our  table  was  loaded,  in  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  when  the 
agricultural  interest  was  suffering  from  the  extraordmary  fluctuation  of  prices.  The 
extreme  difference  of  prices  during  the  period  for  which  this  system  was  in  operation, 
that  is,  from  1815  to  1822,  was  no  less  than  this— on  the  one  hand,  1125.  per  quarter 
(this  was  in  the  year  1817) — on  the  9ther  hand,  38s.  (this  was  in  the  year  1822),  a 
fluctuation  being  no  less  then  seventy-four  shillings  per  quarter!— Corrected  lUport  of 
the  Speech  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon,  G.  Canning,  ^c.  ^c.  on  the  Com  Laws,  1827. 
pp.  14  to  18. 

Now  the  prices  in  the  period  referred  to  by  Mr.  Canoing  were  the 
followiug,  taking  the  highest  week  of  each  month ;  which  highest 
price  it  is  necessary  to  take,  in  order  to  show  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  plan,  which  rests  on  weekly  averages: — 


d. 
6 

4 
1 
2 


1816.  ..August 86 

September 88 

October 96 

November 98 

December 103  11 

1817.  ..January 103  4 

February 100  11 

March 103  0 

April 103  4 

May.... 104  1 

June 112  7 

July   108  5 

August 89  3 

September 81  7 

October 79  9 

November 84  7 

December 87  9 


s.     d, 

1818. . .  January 87     6 

February   86     4 

March.... 85    7 

April 91     3 

May 98     8 

June 83     9 

July 86    7 

August 84    7 

September 81     0 

October 80    6 

November 80  10 

December 80    6 

1819. . .  January 7T    8 

February 78  11 

March 77    9 

[The  average  of  all  1819  was  7Ss,^ 


It  is  plain  from  this  enumeration  of  prices,  that  if,  during  this 
period,  instead  of  the  six-weeks*  averages  and  the  absolute  prohibition 
till  prices  reached  80*.  (then  "the  assumed  point  of  protection,") 
a  scale  of  duties  had  existed,  by  which  the  importation  would 
have  been  made  profitable  whenever  the  price  exceeded  that  sum ; 
the  only  difference  would  have  been,  that  the  ports  would  have  been 
practically  open  in  August,  September,  and  October,  1816;  in 
November  and  December,  1817 ;  and  in  January,  1818 — when,  as 
IVfr.  Canning  tells  us,  they  were  shut ;  and  shut  in  January  and  half 
of  February,  1819,  when  Mr.  Canning  tells  us  they  were  open. 

Now  that  the  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  ports  during  those  months 
could  not  have  been  material,  a  very  little  reflection  suffices  to  show. 
As  to  the  first  period,  Mr.  Canning  attributes  importance,  not  to  the 
three  months  themselves,  but  to  the  circumstance,  that  after  these 
three  months  had  elapsed,  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  was  impeded 
by  the  season.  Now  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  when  it  "was  well 
known  in  August  that  the  crop  was  most  defective,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  ports  would  be  opened  in  November,  duty  free;  the 
merchants,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  demand, 
and  who  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  Baltic  freezes  in  winter,  did 
not  bring  corn  to  the  warehouses  of  this  country  for  the  winter  supply, 
almost  as  readily  as  if  the  ports  had  been  actually  open  ?     Besides, 
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what  is  wanted  when  a  crop  fails^  is  not  corn  for  immediate  eon- 
sumption  ;  (for  the  failure  must  he  dreadful  indeed,  if  it  leave  not  a 
half-year's  supply,^  l>ut  for  the  few  months  preceding  the  hanrest.  And 
in  illustration  of  this,  we  see  that  the  price  was  much  liigher  in  June 
1817,  long  after  the  supply  from  the  Baltic  had  commenced,  than  in 
Decemhcr  1816,  when  it  was  for  a  time  stopped.    It  is  evident  too, 
that  if,  no  matter  how,  prices  had  been  lower  in  the  autumn  of  1816, 
and  the  consumption  had  consequently  been  greater  than  it  actoalij 
was,  the  scarcity  would  have  been  still  greater  in  the  spring  of  1817, 
than  in  spite  of  all  the  foreign  supply  it  was  found  to  be. 

As  to  the  second  period,  Mr.  Canning  himself  lays  no  stress  on  it ; 
and  it  is  apparently  as  clear  to  him  as  it  must  ;be  to  any  one  eke, 
that  the  temporary  closing  of  the  ports  was  then  of  no  consequence. 

As  to  the  third  period,  the  facts  amount  to  this,  that  the  ports  were 
open  for  about  six  weeks,  when  the  scale  of  duties  would  have  ex- 
cluded imports.  But  that  the  imports  in  that  short  time  could  not 
have  much  affected  prices,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  two 
months  after,  the  price  was  only  2s.  and  for  the  whole  year  only  7'* 
below  "  the  assumed  point  of  protection." 

We  have  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  effect  of  the  scale  of 
duties  would  have  been,  to  have  permitted  importation  whenever  the 
average  was  above  '^  the  assumed  point  of  protection  ;'*  and  in  quan- 
tities sufl5cient  to  bring  the  price  constantly  down  towards  this  point. 
But  if  we  suppose  that  it  would  have  shackled  and  lessened  importa- 
tion when  the  prices  were  thus  high,  the  evil  of  dearth,  which  Mr. 
Canning  justly  complains  of,  would  have  been  felt  in  a  still  greater 
and  indeed  intolerable  degree,  in  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  '^  when  the 
introduction  of  foreign  grain  was  loudly  called  for ; "  and  one  class  of 
the  community  would  have  been  a  greater  sufferer  than  it  was,  with- 
out rescuing  the  other  from  the  evils  which  in  its  turn  it  fell  under. 

From  February  181&,  the  ports  were  closed  under  the  law  of  1815. 
They  would  have  been  but  shut  under  the  new  plan.  If  we  have 
proved  that  the  new  plan  could  have  had  no  operation  differing  from 
the  old  in  time  of  dearth,  unless,  perhaps,  for  the  worse,  it  could  have 
had  no  operation  in  any  degree  differing  from  it  in  the  time  of  low 
prices  which  followed. 

The  alteration  of  the  assumed  point  of  protection  is  certainly  of 
importance ;  but  this  alteration  might  have  been  as  well  made  hy  a 
simple  modification  of  the  old  law.  Beyond  this  alteration  all  is  pre- 
tence and  deception ;  probably  unintentional,  but  not  the  less  perni- 
cious ;  as  the  farmer  is  led  to  believe  that  the  new  measure  is  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  which  he  has  experienced  the  evils,  and  against 
which  his  experience,  in  the  want  of  some  better  guard,  furnished  him 
with  some  sort  of  security. 

The  adoption  by  the  ministers  of  such  a  plan  as  that  which  we  have 
described,  with  the  experience  before  them  of  the  effects  of  a  scheme 
nearly  similar  to  it,  (the  mischief  of  which  they  did  not  attempt  to 
under-rate,)  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  compromise  by  no  means  un« 
common  in  our  legislation,  though  it  is  seldom  that  ftn  opportunity 
occurs  of  effecting  it  on  so  important  a  subject  as  the  trade  in  grain. 
After  the  premises  are  admitted  which  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
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one  line  of  policy^  jbl^at  concession  is  followed  up  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  directly  opposed  to  it.  It  seems  as  if  both  parties  were  to 
be  satisfied  by  this  false  logic  in  politics,  the  reason  being  conceded  to 
one  side,  the  law  to  the  other. 

In  the  whole  of  Mr.  Canning's  speech  there  ^i%s  not  the  least  attempt 
to  define  with  distinctness  the  objects  that  were  to  be  aimed  at  in  a 
law  to  regulate  the  trade  in  grain,  or  even  to  ascertain  what  circum- 
stances rendered  any  artificial  regalation  on  the  subject  necessary. 
After  two  years'  preparation  and  pretension,  it  was  surely  proper  that 
the  ministers  should  tell  what  they  thought  on  these  points.  What 
cause  has  given  rise  to  the  difference  of  the  price  of  grain  in  this  and 
other  countries  ?  Is  it  the  greater  expense  of  cultivation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  soil  to  which  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse,  or  of  the  greater  burthen  of  taxes  thrown  upon  thei 
cultivators,  or  both  these  circumstances  combined  ?  or  is  it  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  value  of  money  here  and  in  the  countries  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  ?  and  what  causes  have  given  rise  to  this  difference  ? 

It  is  not  from  idle  curiosity  that  we  should  desire  a  minister 
to  give  us  information  on  these  subjects.  Unless  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  upon  them,  he  is  not  competent  to  propose  a  plan  With 
rational  confidence ;  for  it  is  on  the  judgment  which  he  forms  on  them, 
that  the  objects  which  he  has  to  aim  at,  ought  to  be  determined. 

If,  for  instan<^e,  the  cause  of  the  dearth  of  com  in  this  country  be 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  to  which  we  are  driven  to  have  recourse,  the 
extent  of  tillage  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  nation,  and  a  waste  of  na- 
tional wealth,  which  only  some  clear  and  countervailing  advantage 
should  induce  us  to  continue,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  that 
advantage,  we  should  seek  to  diminish  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  dearth  be  the  difference  of 
the  value  of  money,  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  some  contend  ;  and 
if  that  difference  arise  from  the  system  of  restrictions,  by  which  the 
import  of  all  commodities,  except  gold  and  silver,  has  been  impeded^ 
it  might  happen  that  a  free  importation  of  grain  might  lead  to  injury 
to  the  growers,  and  a  diminution  of  the  cultivation  at  home,  without 
any  permanent  benefit  to  the  country,  and  even,  perhaps,  with  some 
injury  to  them  from  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  currency.  But  whe- 
ther he  and  his  colleagues  had  formed  any,  or  what  opinions  on  these 
points,  Mr.  Canning  has  not  given  us  the  least  room  to  conjecture. 

The  same  want  of  clearness  in  investigation,  and  we  had  almost 
said  of  sense,  is  apparent  in  the  talk  about  equalization  of  prices. 
The  fluctuation  of  the  prices  of  .grain,  are  without  discrimination 
talked  of  as  evils  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  legislation  to  remove 
by  artificial  means,  instead  of  being  (what  they  in.  a  great  mea- 
sure are)  the  natural  and  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  produce,  with  which  all  a  wise  legislator  can  do  is  to  avoid 
to  aggravate  them. 

If  it  be  supposed  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  agriculturists,  to 
keep  grain  at  a  higher  average  price  here  than  on  the  continent,  we 
cannot  hope,  in  this  artificial  state  of  things,  to  attain  greater  steadi- 
ness than  would  exist  under  a  free  trade,  and  we  have  seen  in. the 
examination  of  the  effects  of  the  present  law,  and  of  the  new  plan,  that 
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the  result  of  both  of  these  attempts  to  obtain  a  steady  average,  is  to 
create  gluts  which  the  farmer  cannot  get  rid  of  without  a  depression 
of  price  (below  that  which  he  is  taught  to  consider  as  the  average) , 
out  of  proportion  to  any  fall  which  could  take  place,  if  the  price  of 
grain  were  allowed  to  equalize  itself  by  a  free  commerce. 

But  if  Mr.  Canning  considered  what  the  object  which  might  legi- 
timately be  aimed  at  was,  viz.  the  same  degree  of  steadiness  which 
exists  under  a  free  trade,  he  would  find  that  it  wa$  produced  by  impor 
taiion  in  years  of  scarcity,  from  couiitries  where  the  scarcity  was  lessf, 
and  by  importation  in  years  of  abundance,  to  countries  where  the 
abundance  was  less ;  and  that  every  plan  which  should  admit  of 
relief  to  the  consumer  in  one  year,  should  admit  of  relief  to  the 
grower  in  another.  This  is  the  only  equalization  of  prices  not  incon- 
sistent with  remuneration  to  the  grower. 

This  degree  of  equalization  can  be  only  effected  by  imposing  a  fixed 
duty  on  importation  equivalent  to  the  difference  which  it  is  desired  to 
maintain,  between  the  price  of  grain  in  this  country  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, permitting  importation  at  all  times,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
this  duty,  and  by  giving  a  bounty  to  the  same  amount  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  grain — permitting  exportation  at  all  times,  aided  by  this 
bounty.  Let  us  suppose  this  duty  and  bounty  to  amount,  each  of 
them,  to  15«.,  the  growers  of  British  corn  has  an  advantage  of  15^. 
over  the  foreign  grower,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  difference,  which,  upon  the  supposition,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  maintain,  the  trade  is  perfectly  free,  and  the  commerce  in  grain 
goes  on  as  if  no  artificial  regulation  existed. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  short-sightedness,  alarm,  and  avidity  of  the 
landholders,  may  have  contributed  to  prevent  the  execution  of  some 
such  plan  as  this — because  they  have  desired  to  grasp  at  so  high  a 
duty,  that  the  grant  of  a  bounty  on  exportation  equal  to  it,  would 
appear  monstrous.  They  have  preferred  to  be  deluded  with  the 
prospect  of  a  monopoly — while  they  obtain,  in  reality,  a  monopoly 
which  is  to  be  broken  in  upon  whenever  its  continuance  could  be 
useful  to  them  ;  and  to  be  secure  only,  when  the  glut  at  home  readers 
the  absence  of  foreign  competition  of  little  consequence. 

We  are  anxious,  in  conclusion,  to  preserve  a  few  more  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's words.  Very  nearly  the  same  prediction  was  uttered  as  to  the 
probable  effect  of  the  law  of  1815,  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  who  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  prophets.  If  the  prophecy  of 
Mr.  Canning  be  fulfilled,  he  will  have  an  indisputable  claim  to  the 
character  of  inspiration,  for  his  judgment  is  certainly  not  founded 
either  on  reason  or  experience. 

'^  /  think  this  project  will  tend  to  equalize  the  prices,  and  keep  that 
equalization  of  prices  steady.  The  market  will  indeed  assume  such  a 
steadiness,  that,  instead  of  a  fluctuation  between  one  hundred  and 
twelve  shillings  at  one  time,  and  thirty-eight  shillings  at  another,  the 
vibrations  will  probably  be  found  to  be  limited  within  the  small  circle 
of  from  about  fifty-five  shillings  to  about  sia^ty-five  shillings.'* 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  THE  WA VERLY  NOVELS. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  a  public  dinner  lately  declared,  apropos 
to  nothing,  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  so  long  concealed  his  featurear 
under  the  mask  of  the  author  of  Waverly,  all  the  world  stared,  not  so 
much  at  the  unexpectedness  of  the  disclosure,  for  it  was  rirtually  well 
known  before,  but  that  the  declaration  should  be  made  at  that 
particular  moment,  when  there  appeared  no  reason  for  exploding 
the  quasi  secret.  A  document  we  have  lately  seen,  however,  explains 
the  circumstance,  and  puts  to  flight  many  sage  conjectures.  The  un- 
fortunate position  of  the  affairs  of  Constable  and  Co.  and  of  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  with  the  latter  of  which  firms  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  connected,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  that  their  accounts  should  not  only  be  looked  into, 
but  exposed  to  the  creditors.  The  transactions  recorded  there,  show 
explicitly  enough  who  was  the  author  of  Waverly  ; — we  not  only  find 
Sir  Walter  Scott  receives  payment  for  these  works,  but  we  find  him 
stipulating  for  the  purchase-money  of  works  then  unconceived,  and  of 
which  he  is  hitherto  undelivered.  We  find  him,  moreover,  not  only 
yielding  up  every  stiver  or  its  worth  which  he  could  command,  but 
actually  pledging  future  labours  akin  to  former  ones,  for  the  liquidation 
of  his  debts.  These  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars  are  to  be  found 
in  the  excerpts  of  the  sederunt  book  of  the  meetings  of  Messrs.  Ballan- 
tyne's  creditors,  a  copy  of  which  has  lately  been  in  private  circulation. 
Hence  the  sudden,  and,  it  must  be  added,  rather  awkward  avowal  of  the 
authorship  on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter.  As  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
circumstances  would  soon  make  their  way  through  the  press,  he  deter- 
mined to  catch  at  some  little  eclat,  while  yet  there  was  time — some 
little  credit  for  disclosing  that  himself,  which  all  the  world  were  soon 
to  learn  from  others. 

These  are  items  from  the  accounts. 

VALUE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  LITERARY  PROPERTY. 

1.  Copyright  of  published  works,  estimated  at  the  rate  obtained 
from  Constable  and  Co.  for  similar  works : 

St.  Ronan's  Well  £  1,300 

Redgauntlet  1,300 

*  Crusaders  2,000 

£  4,600 

•  ' 

2.  Eventual  rights  to  works  sold  to  Constable  and  Co.  for  which 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  7,800/.  are  granted,  but  for  reasons  above  stated, 
no  value  can  be  rated  in  this  state. t 

3.  Works  in  progress.  J  As  none  of  these  are  completed,  no  value  put 
on  them  at  present  beyond  what  is  before  stated  as  due  to  Ballantyne 

*  This  price  is  that  given  for  the  subgeqnent  editions  after  the  first  of  10,000. 

t  It  is  a  condition  of  these  bonds,  that  if  they  are  not  paid,  the  copyrights  revert  to 
the  author ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  fiularo  of  the  grantors,  it  is  supposed  they  will 
be  paid.  '^'^  .    ' 

t  This  alludes  to  the  Life  of  Napoleon.    ' 
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and  Co.  for  printing  works  in  progress,  and  in  the  value  of  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Co.'s  paper  on  hand ;  but  ultimately  will  be  very  valu- 
able.    See  appendix  as  to  these  works. 

In  the  debtor  and  ^creditor  account  of  Constable  and  Co.  with 
Ballantyne  and  Co.  the  following  item  occurs  on  the  credit  ^ide  :^<- 
Sums  advanced  by  Constable  and  Co.  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  being 
their  two-third  shares  of  sums  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  advance  for  two 
works  of  fiction  not  named,  and  not  yet  written^  as  per  missives,  dated 
7th  and  20th  March,  1823. 

N.  B.  These  works  being  undelivered,  it  is  considered  the  author 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  retain  them,*  and  impute  the  sums  paid  to 
account  in  the  general  balance  owing  to  Constable  and  Co. 

In  Appendix  No,  II,  being  estimates  of  funds  that  may  accrue 
to  Ballantyne  and  Co.  within  a  year,  occur  several  curious  particulars 
relative  to  Woodstock  and  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
■    Produce  of  new  works  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  at  present  in  the  course  of 
publication : 

1.  Woodstock yZ\o\s,  9600'^  shop-price  3 1*.  6rf £14,926  10  0 

Deduct  one-third,  to  Reduce  to  trade  price,  and 

cover  expences  of  sale '4,987  10 

Cost  of  paper   and  printing  (same  as 

Redgauntlet)     2,225  0 

Sum  to  cover  contingencies 1,000  0 

8,21t  10  0 

Remains......      6,750    0  0 

Add  value  of  copyright,  after  first  impression lySOO    0  0 

Produce  of  Woodstock £8,050    0  0 

*      >         ' ' 

2.  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,   5  vols.  8,000 

copies,  shop  price  52«.  6rf £21,000     0  0 

Deduct  one-third  as  above  7,000     0 

Ditto  for  paper,  &c 3,706     0 

Ditto  contingencies    1,200     0 

11,906     0  0 

9,094     0  0 
Add  value  of  copyright  after  first  edition 2,166  13  4 

Produce  of  Buonaparte's  Life...  £11,260  13  4 

3.  Literary  productions  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  already 

finished,  but  not  yet  published,  though  in  the 

course  of  publication,  which  may  be  safely  stated  £  1,000 

♦  Were  the  right  the  other  way,  it  would  he  a  very  difficult  matter  to  enforce  it. 
An  author  of  works  of  fiction  is  not  to  he.delivered  against  Iii»  will — a  legal  process  to 
force  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  produce  a  couple  of  novels,  would  be  the  Cssareean  operation 
in  literature. 
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At  the  second  meeting  of  creditors^  held  3d  February,  1820— 
A  resolution  is  entered,  that  the  printing  establishment  should  be 
continued,  both  as  a  source  of  profit,  and  as  necessary  for  the  publi- 
cation of  Sir  W.  Scott's  works ;  who  had  requested  of  Mr.  Oibson  ta 
communicate,  that  he  was  to  use  every  exertion  in  his  power  on 
behalf  of  the  creditors  ;  and  by  the  diligent  employment  of  his 
talents,  and  adoption  of  a  strictly  economical  mode  of  life,  to 
secure,  as  speedily  as  possible,  full  payment  to  all  concerned. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  minute : 

"  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  two  literary  works,  entitled 
*  Woodstock,'  and  the  *Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,'  considered; 
and  the  trustees  expressed  their  opinion,  that  so  far  as  they  understood 
the  nature  of  the  bargain  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Constable  and 
Co.  that  the  latter  had  no  claim  in  law  for  the  proceeds  of  either  of 
these  books ;  but  think  it  desirable  for  all  parties  that  they  should  be 
finished,  which  should  be  communicated  to  Sir  Walter ;  and  also,  that 
he  should  be  requested  to  give  his  aid  to  the  sale  of  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Mr.  (Hbson  instructed  to  endeavour  to  concert  some 
arrangement  with  Constable  and  Co.  for  consigning  in  some  b^nk  the 
price  of  the  works,  until  all  questions  concerning  theni  were  decided." 

On  the  26th  May,  1826,  a  meeting  was  held,  when  Mr.  Gibson  re-, 
ported  particulars  of  sale  of  Woodstock,  7900  copies  of  which  had 
been  sold  to  Hurst  and  Robinson,  at  6,500/. ;  but  they  being  nnable 
to  complete  the  bargain,  they  had  been  transferred  to  Longman  and 
Co.  on  same  terms.  The  money  had  been  paid,  and  was  deposited 
with  Sir  W.  Forbes  and  Co.  to  wait  the  issue  of  decision  as  to  the  re- 
spective claims  of  Constable  and  Co.  and  Sir  W.  Scott's  trustees, 
regarding  this  work.  The  remainder  of  the  impression  had  been  sold 
to  Constable  and  Co.'s  trustees,  at  ISs,  6d.  each  copy,  '^  at  a  credit  of 
ten  months  from  delivery,  with  five  per  cent,  discount  for  any  earlier 
payment,"  of  which  the  trustees  approved.  In  consequence  of  advice 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Longman  and  Co.  it  had  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  restrict  the  first  edition  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  to  6000, 
instead  of  8000  copies,  as  originally  intended. 

The  excerpts  contain  a  great  number  of  items,  which  lay  open  the 
precise  state  of  Sir  Walter's  private  afiEiairs ; — a  hundred  years  hence 
they  may  be  a  great  curiosity,  and  their  publication  ^may  then  be  cor- 
rect ;  at  present  it  would  certainly  be  indelicate  and  unhandsome,  not 
only  to  the  admirable  writer  himself,  but  also  to  several  other  private 
individuals.  Every  thing  belonring  to  a  great  national  genius  is  public 
property,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short,  time  these  J^cerpts  wiU  be 
sought  for  with  avidity ;  and  published  with  as  little  hesitation  as 
Mr.  Todd  lately  printed  Milton's  pecuniary  squabbles  with  his  mother- 
in-law. 
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BUCKINGHAM'S    MESOPOTAMIA.* 

This  is  a  book  exceedingly  rich  in  almost  every  topic  that  can  gratify 
pablic  curiosity.  There  are  personal  adventures,  description  of  singular 
manners  and  extraordinary  countries,  geographical  information,  indus- 
trious historical  research,  with  full  accounts  of  numerous  places  of  the 
greatest  classical  and  scriptural  interest.  We  were  much  interested  with 
the  perusal  of  the  former  portions  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  voyage ;  this, 
however,  decidedly  surpasses  its  elder  brethren,  both  in  the  variety  of 
its  contents,  and  the  talent  displayed  in  the  narration.  We  think  we 
cannot  do  better  than  by  going  regularly  through  it,  and  condensing 
into  as  small  a  spate  as  we  can  not  only  a  collection  of  the  more 
striking  passages,  but  a  general  enumeration  of  the  objects,  places, 
and  scenes  which  the  traveller  encountered. 

Chapter  I.  contains  Mr.  Buckingham's  journey  from  Aleppo  to  the* 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  did  not  proceed  by  the  ordinary  route  to 
Bagdad,  across  the  desert,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  The  Wahabee  Arabs  were  in  great  commotion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abduction  of  a  beautiful  virgin  from  a  neighbouring 
camp,  by  Mohanna,  the  great  chief  of  the  Anazies,  who  assumes  the 
title  of  sultan  of  the  desert.  To  avoid  the  hostile  movements  of  the 
Arabs,  a  small  caravan  was  about  to  travel  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
Mardin  and  Muosul  on  the  Tigris.  Mr.  Buckingham  joined  the  train 
of  a  wealthy  old  merchant,  Hadjee  Abd-el-Rakhman,  who  was  re- 
turning from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  thus  describes  his  own  dress, 
accoutrements,  and  preparations,  for  the  arduous  and  hazardous 
expedition  he  was  about  to  enter  upon. 

My  dress  and  anns  were  like  those  of  his  nephew,  Hadjee  Abdel  Ateef,  a  young 
man  of  twenty- five,  who  had  accompanied  his  venerable  uncle  on  the  pilgrimage.  The 
former  consisted  of  the  blue-cloth  sherval,  jubla,  and  kemish,of  the  Arab  costume;  a 
lai^e  overhanging  tarboosh,  or  red  cap,  falUng  over  the  neck  and  shoulders  behind ;  a 
white  muslin  turban,  and  a  red  silk  sash  :  the  latter,  of  a  'Damascus  sabre,  a  Turkish 
musket,  small  carbine,  and  pistols,  with  ammunition  for  each.  The  conveniences  borne 
on  my  own  horse  were,  a  pipe  and  tobacco  bag,  a  metal  drinking  cup,  a  pocket  compass, 
memorandum  books  and  inkstand  on  one  side  of  a  pair  of  small  khovidj,  or  Eastern  tra- 
Telling  bags;  and  on  the  other,  the  maraboot,  or  chain- fastenings,  andirons  for  secur- 
ing the  horse,  by  spiking  him  at  night  to  the  earth,  on  plains  where  there  are  no  shrubs 
or  trees.  A  small  Turkey  carpet,  which  was  tu  serve  for  bed,  for  table,  and  for  prayers ; 
and  a  woollen  cloak  for  a  coverlid  during  the  cold  nights,  in  which  we  should  have  to 
repose  on  the  ground,  without  covering  or  shelter,  were  rolled  up  behind  the  seat  of  the 
saddle  with  straps ;  and  my  equipment  for  any  length  of  route,  was  thus  thought  to  be 
complete.  The  supplies  1  had  taken  with  me  for  the  journey,  included  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  six  hun(Lred  piastres  (then  about  100/.  steriing)  on  a  merchant  at  Bagdad ; 
and  nearly  two  thousand  piastres  in  small  gold  coin,  which,  with  such  papers  as  I  con*, 
sidered  of  importance  to  me,  I  carried  concealed  in  one  girdle  round  my  waist,  called, 
by  the  people,  a  khumnir,  and  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  cannot  be  lost  or 
taken  from  a  traveller,  without  his  being  absolutely  stripped. 

On  leaving  Aleppo,  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  party  proceeded  north- 

*  Travels  in  Mesopotamia ;  including  a  Journey  from  Aleppo  across  the  Euphrates 
to  Orfah,  (the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,)  through  the  Plains  of  the  Turcomans  to  Diarbekr 
in  Asia  Minor,  from  thence  to  Mardin  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  by  the 
Tigris  to  Mousul  and  Bagdad :  with  Researches  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
An>ela,  Ctesiphon,  and  ^leucia.  By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Author  of  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  countries  East  of  the  Jordan ;  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  6ec* 
London,  Colbum,  1827,  1  vol.  4to. 
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wards,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
caravan,  at  its  first  station.  On  the  28th  of  May  the  station  was 
broken  up  at  sunrise,  and  advanced  on  its  route  across.  The  caravan 
consisted  of  about  four  hundred  camels,  which  is  thought  a  small  one ; 
the  asses  and  mules  might  amount  to  another  hundred,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  three  hundred  at  least.  The  course  lay  now  to  the 
north-east :  the  first  village  they  arrived  at  was  Oktereen.  All  the 
villages  hitherto  had  the  air  of  being  ruined  ones.  The  style  of  build- 
ing in  Oktoreen  is  singular,  each  separate  dwelling  having  a  high 
pointed  dome  of  unburnt  bricks,  raised  on  a  square  fabric  of  stone ; 
so  that  at  a  little  distance  they  resembled  a  cluster  of  bee-hives  on 
square  pedestals.  The  vessels  here  used  for  carrying  water  from  the 
wells  are  curious ;  they  are  not  of  earthenware,  but  all  of  copper, 
tinned  without  and  within,  are  broad  at  bottom,  narrow  at  top,  and 
about  two  feet  high,  with  a  thick  handle  on  each  side.  In  an  hour 
they  arrived  at  another  village  called  Oktereen,  where  the  mode  of 
churning  was  observed:  the  milk  is  first  put'into  a  goat's  skin,  which 
is  suspended  on  pegs  in  the  walls,  or  on  poles  inclining  together  and 
forming  a  conical  rest,  like  a  gypsey's  spit  or  pot-holder ;  it  is  then 
pushed  to  and  fro,  until  the  butter  is  separated  from  the  watery  part, 
which  is  then  thrown  off.  The  tents  were  pitched  about  noOn  on  a 
wide  plain,  on  which  were  encamped  a  horde  of  Turcomans.  The 
range  of  Taurus  was  visible  to  the  west-north-west, distant  about  fifty 
miles;  its  highest  part  covered  with  snow.  A  lamb  was  killed  for 
supper,  and  a  fine  fat  sheep,  bought  for  a  gold  roobeah,  about  half-a- 
crown.  The  tents  were  struck  at  night,  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  sun- 
rise, and  all  slept  in  "  the  open  air,  beneath  a  starry  canopy  of  unusual 
brilliance  ;  and  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  sweet  odour  of 
the  fresh  young  grass,  was  such  as  to  make  even  perfumed  halls  and 
downy  couches,  inferior  by  the  contrast." 

May  29th. — They  depart  at  sunrise,  and  proceed  nearly  east  over  the 
plain.     At  nine,  the  caravan  reached  Shahaboor. 

The  men  at  this  place  were  dressed  nearly  as  in  those  through  whi/:h  we  had  already 
passed.  The  women  wore  on  their  heads  the  large  red  Syrian  tarbooh,  the  loose  part 
overhanging  before,  while  the  men  permit  it  to  fall  behind.  These  Turcoman  females 
were  much  better  dressed  than  the  Arab  women  ever  are,  some  of  them  having  red, 
and  otiiers  white  trowsers  ;'  striped  silk  upper  robes,  gold  ornaments  about  their  heads, 
their  hair  hanging  in  long  tresses  as  in  the  towns ;  and  their  whole  appearance  neat 
and  interesting.  The  language  used  here  was  Turkish ;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  any 
other  was  heard  in  the  caravan,  as  the  Arabs  speak  Turkish  much  more  frequently  than 
the  Turks  do  Arabic,  from  the  superior  ranks  of  the  military  and  the  government  being 
filled  by  Turks,  who  are  too  proud  and  too  indolent  to  learn  ;  while  the  necessities  of 
the  others  compel  them  to  acquire  the  language  of  their  masters. 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  Shahaboor,  the  caravan  was  attacked 
by  about  fifty  Turcomans,  all  well  mounted,  and  armed  with  a  short 
lance,  musket,  pistols,  and  sabre.  They  were  frightened  away, 
rather  than  repelled,  by  the  noisy  travellers  of  the  caravan. 

We  had  scarcely  left  Shahaboor  an  hour  behind  us,  before  we  were  alarmed  by  a 
troop  of  horsemen  making  towards  the  caravan,  in  full  speed  from  the  southward.  T|ie 
camels  were  widely  scattered,  so  much  so,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles  between  their  extremes.  The  design  of  the  enemy  being  to  attack  and  cut 
ofF'the  rear,  all  who  were  mounted  ru»he«l  towards  that  quarter,  leaving  only  the  mei^; 
on  foot,  who  were  armed,  to  protect  the  other  parts.  The  enemy  checked  theii"  horses, 
advanced,  retreated,  wheeled,  aid  manoeuvred  on  the  plain,  with  gr«at  skill ;  and,  tti 
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they  weie  all  moatkled  oa  very  beautiful  axumsUs^  it  formed  ha  fine  ft  diflplhjp  •£ 
maDsbip  as  I  Uad  over  witnessed. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  exceed  the  confusion  and  disorder  which  preraikd 
in  our  train.  As  there  was  no  acknowledged  leader,  a  hundred  Toioes  were  faeaid  it 
ODCO,  all  angry  at  not  being  attended  to  ;  the  women  and  children  ihrieked,  the  0mm- 
brayed  at  the  noise  of  other  animals,  and  the  men  set  up  the  wildest  ahoutmoi  defiwict. 
When  our  enemies,  however,  betrayed  fear,  it  was  the  moment  choeen  by  thnu 
attacked,  to  affect  courage ;  and  accordingly,  all  who  were  dismounted^  young  and 
old,  came  out  from  among  the  camels,  behind  which  they  had  before  taken  shelter; 
and  those  who  had  muskets  without  powder,  of  which  there  were  sevend,  benrowed  » 
charge  or  two  of  their  neighbours,  and  idly  wasted  it  in  the  aif.  There  werer  at 
least  two  hundred  balls  discharged  in  this  way,  in  the  course  of  the  hour  that-tkia 
Turcomans  harrassed  us  by  changing  their  apparent  point  of  attack,  and  flying 
round  us  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Tlie  caravan  proceeded — when  it  halted  for  a  moment  to  water, 
and  to  collect  the  animals  in  close  order ;  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  most  of  the  people  gave  loose  to  their  joy,  and  triumphed  in  their 
late  escape. 

In.  the  expression  of  these  feelings,  some  daaced  with  their  naked  aworcfar  99& 
khaodjars,  or  dirks,  in  their  hands,  singing  the  wildest  songs  at  the  time,  hke  the 
guards  of  the  dolas,  or  chiefs  of  tlie  Arab  towns  iu  the  Yemen^  when  they  pKceda 
their  governors  in  their  march  ;  and  others  discharged  their  pieces  in  the  air.  This 
display  of  warlike  disposition  at  length  terminated  in  occasioning  two  or  diree  fraf »  in 
the  caravans,  by  exciting  disputes,  as  to  who  had  been  the  foremost  and  the  hr«ve«fc 
among  them  in  repelling  the  late  attack  ;  the  consequences  were  serious,  for  not  leia 
than  five  persons  were  more  or  less  hurt  or  wounded  in  this  afiair  among  friends,^ 
though  not  one  had  received  any  injury  in  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

May  30th. — The  travellers  still  proceeding  across  the  extensiYC 
and  fertile  plain>  halt  at  a  village  of  huts  and  houses,  and  yislt  the 
sheikh. 

The  tent  occupied  a  space  of  about  thirty  feet  square,  and  was  foimed  by  cue  iMue 
awning,  supported  by  twenty-four  small  poles,  in  four  rows,  of  six  each,  the  ends  oC 
the  awning  being  drawn  out  by  cords,  fastened  to  pegs  in  the  groend.  Each  of  these 
poles  giving  a  promoted  fonn  to  the  part  of  the  awning  which  it  suppeited,  the  eiiCad# 
Ipoked  like  a  number  of  umbrella  tops,  or  small  Chinese  spires.  The  half  of  Ai» 
square  was  open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  having  two  rows  of  poles  clear,  and  tini 
third  was  closed  by  a  reeded  partition,  behind  which  was  the  apartments  for  the 
fent^es,  surrounded  entirely  by  the  same  kind  of  matting. 

It  thu»  gave  a  perfect  outline  of  the  most  ancient  temples ;  asd  aa  theae  tenta  irm» 
certainly  still  more  ancient  as  dwellings  of  men,  if  not  as  places  of  worBhip  to  aoda,. 
than  any  buildings  of  stone,  it  struck  me  forcibly  on  the  spot,  a»  a  ptobable  i«^*l*>t 
from  which  the  first  Eirchitectural  works  of  these  countries  were  taken.     We  had  hcfle> 
aaopen  portico  of  an  oblong  form,  with  two  rows  of  columns,  of  six  each,  inftna^  mmI- 
the  third  engaged  ia  tlie  wall  that  enclosed  the  body  of  the  tent  all  around;  M»ftftifc. 
corresponding  to  the  porticos  uf  temples ;  and  the  last  ae  well  in  its  dlBsign  ae  in  the 
secredness  of  its  appropriations,  to  the  sanctuaries  of  the  most  remote  aatiouty.*' 
.  The  sheikh,  whose  name  was  Hamastan,  was  an  old  man  of  eif(hrty»  of  ftiefetttiirea^ 
combining  the  characteristics  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  race,  with  large  rTWiaiija 
eyes.     His  complexion  was  darker  than  that  of  the  people  of  Yemen,  though  some- 
what less  so  than  that  of  the  common  order  of  Abyssinians,  and  this  was  strongly  cen  • 
trasted  by  along  beard  of  silvery  white.    His  divan  was-  spread  out  with  mats  and 
cushions,  covered  with  silk  ;  his  dress  and  aims  were  plain,  yet  of  the  best  qualitiea 
of  their  kind  j  before  his  tent  were  two  fine  mares,  well  caparisoned,  and  everything 
about  his  establishment  wore  an  appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort. 

Some  of  the  customs  and  prejadices  of  the-  Turcomans  who  mhabit 
this  plain,  are  curious. 

Their  horror  of  a  certain  indiscretion  is  said  to  be  so  great,  that  the  most  violent 
pains,  occasioned  by  a  suppression  of  it,  will  not  induce  them  to  commit  90  heiaoon  vr 

♦  *  See  the  representations  of  the  primitive  huts  in  VetraviiMt 


offence.  Mr«  jVlMeyk*.  Cotpierl^  thfi  Pujkcli  consul  of  Al^Rpo^  ^\^te^  to  me^^bat  Wlii| 
once  ojQ  a  journey  with  anomer  Frank  of  th»  sam«  d[t}||»  th^  halted  ttf  a.Ttm^finili1| 
tent.  Tlie  latter,  fi-om  fatigue,  a  heartj  me^„  aii4  a  cfAtepea  attituyte;  fM*^e  tkiill^ 
f 01  tune  to  be  unable  to  prevent  the  suad'en  eScajjfe  of  a  neUd  tKKxd  enough  to  Ifo  hMtt 
Every  aaa  looked  with  asteaiahMflit  on  taeh  other,  ani  Horn  fhUk^mmtrmk  abaiihed 
Gommfonifiatipn  with  tha  ofieadei^  AJ^t'fiQMVjfaaaiHaffait  i^iis  wrent,  ona  o£  the  smii 
wlio  were  of  this  party  coming  to  Aleppo  on  business,  called  oil  Mr.  Mase^^  #lfeiw 
by  accident,  his  friend  was  with  him.  The  Turcoman  blushed  on  rA^ogmanxg'  tfin 
disgraced  indiridual,  wiian.  Mr.  "SHam^  aaiwig  hiiik  iik  ]i»  hadT  Imcmm  him  haCoia^  ha 
zepHcd,  witkindigii8tioD»  "  Yea.^  iaituattha  wia«(slfeiihadeitad.ai«rtB9l?"  ,t^ 

Of  the  j«alo«9^  of  their  H»na«r^  t^  noai  rmmaaikMtt  atojAs&tam 
told.  Mr.  Buckingham  relates  an  anecdote  of  these  people  wIMl 
is  a  complete  Eastern  romance.  l%ese  T^v«om»iis  appMT  im  toon 
the  borders  of  Tttricey  \Hiftt  t^  Bedamn  Amh9  ave  eo  tile  bo<dt«ai  9§ 
Sycia.  Tbey  ehrellr  chie%  ki  ^i*  ]^aM'  aoit^  «f  tlie  JFMif^  o|  "Ummt 
Taurus,  and  extend  from  ffhe  sea  coast  near  Antioeli,  t»  th^bwdmv  oii 
the  Euphrates. 

Chapter  IL  Passagaof  tl^e  rli^v  Eiiifihcs^esat  Beer.-^Tba  traivelljor^ 
coQtTntting^^  th«i«  covto  over  a  fertHai  ]d«taii^  eanae  ki.  foil  ule^  oC  tfat 
£upbratesy  windki^  m  ks  eonrse  to  ^  sosthwttrcl.  AsoeBdoRg*  tiMr 
stream  about  half  an  hour,  on  ttie  west  bank  of  the  rtrer,  i^ef  came 
opposite  Beer.  The  transport  of  thA  caravan  from  one  sidfe  ot  iii€ 
Euphrates  to  the  other,  was  long  and  tedious.  The  stipeam  fs  rapid^ 
and  whirling  the  boats  four  or  ffve  times  in  their  passage  over,' 
occasioned  them  to  fall  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  befew  tlie-  peiiii 
immediately  opposite  to  tbat  at  which  they  startedL  The  Kuphrati^ir 
here  i&  at  least  as.  l»aad  aa  the  'Sham9^  afc  Btogkflriays^  but  ia  ^ 
greatest  dep^k  sMBi&d  t»'  lee  »9t  nMve  tkas  ten  o»  ^9k»iaet^  Thtk 
current  in  the  centre  is  about  three  mttes  an  honr,  and  o»  tfae  eaist 
bank  considerably  moiie.  The  wateia  are  tarbid>  and  of  a  dkd( 
yellowishi  eoloar.  J«st  belaw  trbft  tova  ot  BeoK  tli«  s^xeajou  dlvrid^ 
itself  lAlo-  twenty  sflMiUnr  cbasnela,  nuuiinfr  l^etw^ea;  lew  ^tfaaaf  inkte 
The  bairks^  on  both  sides,  ^v^tere  steep,  are  of  a  ehaltky  naftafe^  afR^ 
where  &t>  they  are  fertile^  and  covered  with  traes  and  verdure.  Tl^ 
t^wu  o£  BeMa:-^th«  Birtha  oi  aofti^uity,.  cottUiosi  £mn  thcee  ta  fior 
thousand  inbabitai^  Hstasdaonthw  ndft  olaimty  stMp  bUyj^aNOi 
there  are  perpendiciikir  d!^  witbiir  and  aTOitnd  It,  ht  jMterant  <Kf9e» 
tious.    It  is  under  the  domuuoa  of  tbe  pacha;  ofOdkh,,  a»id  i?  gkmmieff 

by  an  aga. 

Chapter  IIL  Fr9»  Beer  acvoa*  tha  plains  o£  tibir  TwaowuMl  t» 
Orfah. — On  the  caravan's  breaking  up  to  quit  Beer,  Mr.  Bcirfdif^NMl 
was  seined  by  apaxt3r  seafl  fnua  ^sm  aga^.  mnktw  the  ptatcfC'  afi  hia 
being  a  janissary  makbig^  bis  cani{>e  frsiii  Alajifo.  Mr.  BftcW»ghsn 
represented  himself  as  a  MugfeblHii  trades.  Hs;  tIaMEB  Wlai  sltasy  w^ 
believed  ;  but  as  the  purpose  of  his  arrest  was  extortion,  ij^  mMe  jBii 
di^Eere^ce.  It  waa  decided^  at  leqgtlk)  that  the  mpst  prud^ttt.my 
waa  -to  confess  the  tnith  ol  tdM^  ekar^e,  and  addsiaiatst  m  Wiiba» 

I  accordiagly  Fetumed,  agveeahly  to  hiU  adTice»  aad  na  lander  dani^d  Uia  €^V[fiP  Q^ 
being  really  sijanisaary*  who  had  lately  entered  the  service,,  ajdd  had  come  from  Cairo^^ 
where  Tuckiah  is^hut  little  ajfokeus.  As.  the^r  had  concluded  thttfc»  lor  aoiBia' muieiaQua 
conduct  there,  I  had  been  obliged  to  seek  my  safety  ia.  i|idit»  X  now  threw  mjrae^ 
upon  the  clemency  a£  the  g^veraor*  aa  a  brother  soldieE-^-^aded  |ov.erty  fi^  in|; 
beixi^  obliged  to  escape  in  haste>  hut  thxust  twent^-fiica  moSfXQ(:^i&$  V  atltftul  aixtj| 
shiDrngs  sterUog,  into  his  hand  at  ^  time  of  my  kntfttM^to  liH-iCi.  aq^  tttflia  m 
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f«cr<t  a  manner,  that  no  one  could  see  the  gift,  or  claim  a  share.  I  was  then  ordered 
to  beset  at  liberty  immediately,  and  distributing  a  few  piastres  among  the  servants,  was. 
quickly  mounted,  and  soon  rejoined  the  caravan. 

The  aspect  of  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  is  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing^;.  the  traveller  bears  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Xenophon's 
description. 

The  country  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood  ;  if 
any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  weeds  grew  there,  they  have  all  an  aromatic  smell ;  hot  no 
trees  appeared.  Of  wild  creatures,  the  most  numerous  were  wild  asses,  and  not  a  few 
ostriches,  besides  bustards,  and  roe -deer,  (antelopes,)  which  our  horsemen  sometines 
chased. 

At  this  period  the  caravan  was  reduced  to  depend  upon  itself  for 
supplies.    Mr.  Buckingham  gives  this  account  of  their  fare. 

Our  supper  consisted  of  boiled  wheat,  warm  bread,  baked  on  a  6re  of  camel's  dung, 
and  steeped  in  clean  melted  butter,  and  some  wild  herbs,  gathered  from  among  the 
grass  around  us.  This  was  followed  by  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  afterwards 
about  an  ounce  of  brown  sugar,  made  into  a  round  hard  cake,  was  served  to  us  out  of 
a  little  tin  case.  This  was  the  travelling  fare  of  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of 
Monsul,  who  had  property  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in 
money  and  goods,  embarked  in  the  present  caravan,  and  who  every  night  fed,  from 
his  own  tahle,  not  less  than  twenty  poor  pilgrims,  besides  his  own  immediate 
dependants. 

The  caravan  arrives  (June  2d)  at  a  Turcoman  tent.  This  race  is 
well  contrasted  with  the  Arab,  in  the  following  passage  :-^ 

The  men  of  this  camp,  as  T  had  noted  elsewhere,  were  fairer,  cleaner,  better  dressed, 
and  more  at  their  ease,  than  Arabs  of  the  same  class  ;  and  all  of  them  w<^re  turbans, 
which  were  generally  of  white  cloth  in  broad  folds.  In  most  of  the  countenances  that 
I  had  yet  seen,  there  seemed  to  me  to  exist  traces  of  resemblance  to  the  Tartar  physi- 
ognomy, llie  hce  is  short,  broad,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek  bones,  small  sunken  eyes, 
£x  nose,  broad  mouth,  and  short  neck,  with  a  full  black  bushy  beard.  The  Malay  and 
the  Chinese  &ce  are  but  exaggerated  examples  of  the  same  cast  of  countenances  seen 
here,  and  form  perhaps  the  extreme,  of  which  this  is  the  first  marked  commencement. 
Tn  the  Arabl«ce,  the  face  is  long,  narrow,  and  sharp ;  the  cheek  bones  fiat  and  low  ; 
and  all  have  large  expressive  eyes,  a  prominent  and  aquiline  nose,  small  but  full- lipped 
ihouth,  long  graceful  neck,  and  generally  a  soUity  beard.  As  a  race  or  caste,  the 
Turcomans  are  therefore  widely  different  from  the  Arabs ;  though  the  same  habits 
of  life  have  brought  them,  from  the  north  and  the  south,  to  border  upon  each  other. 

The  women  of  this  tribe  were  quite  as  well  dressed  as  those  we  had  seen  before. 
We  noticed  one,  said  to  be  newly  married,  who  was  driving  goats  to  her  tent,  chvssed 
with  red  shalloon  trowsers  and  yellow  boots,  a  clean  white  upper  garment,  a  red  tar- 
boosh on  her  head,  overhanging  in  front,  and  three  rows  of  gold  Venetian  sequins, 
hound  round  her  brow.  She  was  fair,  ruddy,  and  her  skin  was  not  disfigured  by  stains ; 
but,  above  all,  she  was  remarkably  clean,  and  perfectly  unveiled,  two  marks  of  more 
disdnctive  difff^rence  from  the  Bedouin  women  than  even  those  which  are  noted  as  se- 
ptoating'the  male  race. 

Jane  3d« — Mr.  Buckingham  begins  to  feel  the  irksomeness  of  cara- 
van travelling.  The  rate  of  going  scarcely  exceeded  twelve  miles,  a 
day,  and  the  time  consumed  in  performing  this  was  from  four  to 
six  hours. 

In  walking  my  horse  a  gentle  pace,  if  I  mounted  the  last  in  the  caravan,  -I  could  gain 
the  head  of  it  in  two  hours,  though  our  line  extended  nearly  two  miles  in  length  ;  when, 
as  was  the  practice  of  most  of  the  other  horsemen  of  the  party,  we  dismounted  on  the 
girass,  suffered  our  horses  to  feed  there,  and  either  laid  down  or  smoked  a  pipe  for 
nearly  an  hoiu:,  until  the  caravan  had  all  passed  us  again.  This  was  repeated  at  every 
similar  interval ;  so  that,  in  an  uninteresting  tract  of  country,  where  there  was  no  pic- 
turesque landscape  to  charm  the  sight,  not  a  tree  to  relieve  the  monotonous  outline  of 
the  hills,  nor  sufficient  verdure  to  clothe  their  rocky  sides, — where  either  we  were 
lighted  only  by  the  stars,  or  scorched  by  the  son  an  hour  after  its  ruing, — its  tedious- 
fteis  may  be  easily  conceived. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  THE  WA VERLY  NOVELS. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  a  public  dinner  lately  declared,  apropos 
to  nothing,  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  so  long  concealed  his  feataresr 
under  the  mask  of  the  author  of  Waverly,  all  the  world  stared,  not  so 
much  at  the  unexpectedness  of  the  disclosure,  for  it  was  virtually  well 
known  before,  but  that  the  declaration  should  be  made  at  that 
particular  moment,  when  there  appeared  no  reason  for  exploding 
the  quasi  secret.  A  document  we  have  lately  seen,  however,  explains 
the  circumstance,  and  puts  to  flight  many  sage  conjectures.  The  un- 
fortunate position  of  the  affairs  of  Constable  and  Co.  and  of  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  with  the  latter  of  which  firms  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  connected,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  that  their  accounts  should  not  only  be  looked  into, 
but  exposed  to  the  creditors.  The  transactions  recorded  there,  show 
explicitly  enough  who  was  the  author  of  Waverly ; — ^we  not  only  find 
Sir  Walter  Scott  receives  payment  for  these  works,  but  we  find  him 
stipulating  for  the  purchase-money  of  works  then  unconceiyed,  and  of 
which  he  is  hitherto  undelivered.  We  find  him,  moreover,  not  only 
yielding  up  every  stiver  or  its  worth  which  he  could  command,  but 
actually  pledging  future  labours  akin  to  forme  rones,  for  the  liquidation 
of  his  debts.  These  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars  are  to  be  found 
in  the  excerpts  of  the  sederunt  book  of  the  meetings  of  Messrs.  Ballan- 
tyne's  creditors,  a  copy  of  which  has  lately  been  in  private  circulation. 
Hence  the  sudden,  and,  it  must  be  added,  rather  awkward  avowal  of  the 
authorship  on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter.  As  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
circumstances  would  soon  make  their  way  through  the  press,  he  deter- 
mined to  catch  at  somie  little  eclat,  while  yet  there  was  time — some 
little  credit  for  disclosing  that  himself,  which  all  the  world  were  soon 
to  learn  from  others. 

These  are  items  from  the  accounts. 

VALUE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  LITERARY  PROPERTY. 

1.  Copyright  of  published  works,  estimated  at  the  rate  obtained 
from  Constable  and  Co.  for  similar  works : 

St.  Ronan's  Well  £  1,300 

Redgauntlet  1^00 

*Crusaders  2,000 

£  4,600 


» 


2.  Eventual  rights  to  works  sold  to  Constable  and  Co.  for  which 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  7,800/.  are  granted,  but  for  reasons  above  stated, 
no  value  can  be  rated  in  this  state.t 

3.  Works  in  progress. J  As  none  of  these  are  completed,  no  value  put 
on  them  at  present  beyond  what  is  before  stated  as  due  to  Ballantyne 

*  This  price  is  that  given  for  the  subseqaent  editions  after  the  first  of  10,000. 

t  It  is  a  condition  of  these  bonds,  that  if  they  are  not  paid,  the  copyrights  revert  to 
the  author ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  foilure  of  the  granters,  it  is  supposed  they  will 
be  paid.  ^'^ 

t  'i'his  alludes  to  the  Life  of  Napoleon.    " 


V«i7  boiiABotDe  tooBi,  with  gfldodotilktt,  ioBf|K«teditiTaiitftamlited'«vMi^Uk:o«^^ 
jnaotberuMfflcs^f  the<icoq]^fl^  waMth.  Askong  «ar  ^wrtj^  were  the  two  lii4iaii 
faku«,  who  knew  their  intarest  too  well  erex  to  desert  their  patron,  so  that  they,  con* 
stai^tly  Irang  a'bout  his  person.  These  men,  chid  in  a  handle  of  loose  rags,  BCtt'cely 
iiolding' together,  thongh  botmd  with  many  eofds  end  tbt^adB,  and  fiwanning  with  -^et^ 
«&iB,  from  their  never  baring  changed  thetr  garments,  or  peiiiaps  washed  their  bodiai^ 
far  thfi  last  thi>ee  years,  were  fleated  among  the  jest  along  the  sofa,  vid  sorred  with-tfc* 
actly  the  same  attention  as  others  of  the  company. 

1  his  practice  of  admitting  the  ragged  and  dirty  to  an  equsfl  |Aace  with  the  well-dhid 
knd  ctean, — as  well  as  that  of  suiB^ering  'Che  scflrvants  of  €he  ho«»e  to  (deep  on  the-dlvan 
kt  ni^,  Which  e(^]ly  fffef^ls  among  the  Tozfcs,— ^nccaaioiis  the  honaee  of  the  rick 
40  -he  afanoet  as  subject  to  \4ermin  as  tbose  of  the  poor.  It  is  thns  hy  no  means  raro  to 
see  tlie  most  wealthy  and  polite  among  them  arrest  the  crawling  intruder  in  his  march 
over  their  beniahes ;  and,  sather  than  defile  their  naiU  hy  Icilling  it  on  them,  as  is  the 
practice  of  (he  poor  in  'Spnfh  and  Portogid,  they  usually  blow  it  off  nrto  ihe  middle  of 
6ie  Toom.  They  say  ttiat  tffaey  themsdves  thus  remain  clean,«nd  there  is  ^t  a  chance 
Kt  teast-of  the  Intle  cuowler's  ever  veaching  them  again :  whereas,  though  the  practi<!e 
of  killing  it  at  eaoe  renders  that  impossible,  yet,  in  their  estimation,  this  act  js  in  kself 
too  grossly  shocking  to  decencyto  "be  permitted. 

Our  supper  was  served  on  a  large  metal  salver,  highly  ornamented  with  Arabic  devictps 
hhd  inscrifHiont,  mnd- containing  at  feast  fertiy  dishes ;  the  central  one  of  which  was/  as 
iHlnal,.a'^pttaia,  and  the  eoiieum&ig'Ofies  stewed  meate,  fruits,  and  various  made  dishea, 
^oiohg  mnr  dnnks  were»  iced  milk  and  iebhen ;  a  fine  iced  sherbet,  made  wi^  hoo^, 
einnasnoib^fiMr^  sad  spices;  and  the  iced  juioe  of  pomegranates  of  the  last  yeaz,  £. 
luted  wtdii  water  of  resee ;  so  that  lone  coukl  not  regret  the  want  of  wine  to  crown  the 
haaqnet.  Tbe  rnf^in  whic^  eurrounded  the  ealver,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  )asg9 
enoti^  to^over  the  knees  of  all  who  eat  belbre  it»  was  of  fine  eilkgause,  emlnoidered 
iU  the  -edges  end  endii,  and  was  in  <M3efMece  <»f  mk  or  eight  yards  long  by  a  yard  broad; 
MTfrter  waBaarved'to  ue  in  a  eiiver  oup«  called,  in  Arabic,  '*  tass^ ;''  end  we  washed-af* 
terwards  over  silver  ewers.  Our  evening  pipes  and  coffee  were  taken  on  the  terrace  -of 
the-hotse;  w1)lth«  "bdiag  lofity,  and  seated  nearly  in -the  centie  of  thetow2i,«gaveiiii  a 
panoramic  view  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 

After  sun-set,  we  retired  to  the  Khan  Klioolah-Oghlee,witliottt  tlie  town,  astfae 
Badjee  'BiSR  per^sted  in  t^foning  to  gifve  the  ma]fked  prelbreaice  ef  a  peiManeift  ilbo6i^ 
wMi  -any  of  hisfneude.  They  all  aocompanied  ui,  however^  to  the  gate  of  the  khan 
Ittoelf,  where  we  eeparated.  Iiere,  too,  we  found  a  party  formed  for  our  entertainment, 
hy  the  servants  and  charitable -dependsmts  of  the  worthy  pilgrim ;  and,  thoueh  of  a 
|iuml>ler  kind  than  Chat  which  we  just  quitted,  it  was  much  more  vivacious,  andequally 
eittatainitig.  - 

The  chief  personages  who  tfguted  ia  this  assembly  were  two  Christiaiis,  returning 
^om  the  Easter  festival  at  Jerusalem,  to  Mardin,  called,  by  the  Turks,  Mokhoddesy, 
apd  not  Hadjee  ;  these  titles l>eing  derivative  from  the  respective  places  visited,  ^he 
^ames  of  these  .pilgrims  were  Eesa,  or  Jesus ;  and  Abdallah,  or  theiSlave  of  Ood.  The 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mohammed  are  borne  only  hy  the  followers  of  their  respective  pro* 
phets ;  but  Abdallah  is  common  both  to  Moslems  and  Christians,  though  less  frequent 
among  the  latter,  where  it  is  sometimes  replaced  hy  the  name  of  Abd-ei-Meseeah,  or 
i{he  Slave  of  the  Messiali. 

.  Eesa  was  erowned  with  a  hi|h-pointed  bohtiet,  fringed  at  the  edge,  gilded  on  the 
i^des,  and  adorned  at  th&  top  with  a  bunch  of  sttiall  tinkling  bells.  Ahdallah  inade  a 
still  more  grotesoue  fi^e,as  lie  was  naked  to  the  waist,  and  liad  contrived  to  decorate 
his  head  with  eolourea  feathers  and  cbttou  W0()1,  which,  added  to  the  blue  staiuB,  (the 
4ymhois  of  Hxe  holy  pilgrittiage«)  with  whicli  Hs  hody  imd.  arms  w%re  covered,  gave 
him  9(ia  ai^earaace  somewhat  between  that  of  a  savage  Indian  and  an  ancient  'Briton, 
is  i^iey  are  ^nerally  represented  to  us.  To  complete  the  resemblance^  these  men  threw 
ihemselves  into  the  wildest  attitudes,  IDte  those  oT  the  ahotiginal  'war-dance  of  Ame- 
rica, and  to  as  rude  a  music. 

.  The^emd  w&a  cempoted  ef  «  dnimmBr,  who 'beat  wttib  the  pahn  and  •fingers  ofliis 
kands  on  a  imwe  A<^er>{i«n,  tusned  bottom  upwards,  and  a>fifier^  who  blew  into  the 
m^>er  end  of  a  long  cane,  holding  it  as  a  clarionet,  and  using  six  stops,  as  in  a  flute. 
These  produced,  as  may  "be  imagmied,  no.fiWeet  or  eeductive  isounds,  though  they  were 
siittclently  musicid  to  chaim^nMtiOf  *the  party,  whe  kept  time  hy  clapping  their  bands, 
as  is  commonly  done  in  Egypt. 

Besides  these,  there  was  s^  little  slave  boy  of  the  Hadjee's,  born  in  his  house,  of 
Aby8aiaiun4>arents«wbo,  thoi^h  not  yet  eight  years  old^  had  accompanied  his  master 
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At  the  second  meeting  of  creditors,  held  3d  February,  1826 — 
A  resolution  is  entered,  that  the  printing  establishment  should  be 
continued,  both  as  a  source  of  profit,  and  as  necessary  for  the  publi- 
cation of  Sir  W.  Scott's  works ;  who  had  requested  of  Mr.  Gibson  to 
communicate,  that  he  was  to  use  every  exertion  in  his  power  on 
behalf  of  the  creditors ;  and  by  the  diligent  employment  of  his 
talents,  and  adoption  of  a  strictly  economical  mode  of  life,  to 
secure,  as  speedily  as  possible,  full  payment  to  all  concerned. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  minute : 

"  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  two  literary  works,  entitled 
*  Woodstock,'  and  the  *  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,'  considered ; 
and  the  trustees  expressed  their  opinion,  that  so  far  as  they  understood 
the  nature  of  the  bargain  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Constable  and 
Co.  that  the  latter  had  no  claim  in  law  for  the  proceeds  of  either  of 
these  books ;  but  think  it  desirable  for  all  parties  that  they  should  be 
finished,  which  should  be  communicated  to  Sir  Walter ;  and  also,  that 
he  should  be  requested  to  give  his  aid  to  the  sale  of  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Mr.  Gibson  instructed  to  endeavour  to  concert  some 
arrangement  with  Constable  and  Co.  for  consigning  in  some  bank  the 
price  of  the  works,  until  all  questions  concerning  them  were  decided." 


On  the  26th  May,  1826,  a  meeting  was  held,  when  Mr.  Gibson  re-, 
ported  particulars  of  sale  of  Woodstock,  7900  copies  of  which  had 
been  sold  to  Hurst  and  Robinson,  at  6,500/. ;  but  they  being  unable 
to  complete  the  bargain,  they  had  been  transferred  to  Longman  and 
Co.  on  same  terms.  The  money  had  been  paid,  and  was  deposited 
with  Sir  W.  Forbes  and  Co.  to  wait  the  issue  of  decision  as  to  the  re- 
spective claims  of  Constable  and  Co.  and  Sir  W.  Scott's  trustees, 
regarding  this  work.  The  remainder  of  the  impression  had  been  sold 
to  Constable  and  Co.'s  trustees,  at  18«.  6fl?.  each  copy,  "  at  a  credit  of 
ten  months  from  delivery,  with  five  per  cent,  discount  for  any  earlier 
payment,"  of  which  the  trustees  approved.  In  consequence  of  advice 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Longman  and  Co.  it  had  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  restrict  the  first  edition  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  to  6000, 
instead  of  8000  copies,  as  originally  intended. 

The  excerpts  contain  a  great  number  of  items,  which  lay  open  the 
precise  state  of  Sir  Walter's  private  affairs  : — a  hundred  years  hence 
they  may  be  a  great  curiosity,  and  their  publication  may  then  be  cor- 
rect ;  at  present  it  would  certainly  be  indelicate  and  unhandsome,  not 
only  to  the  admirable  writer  himself,  but  also  to  several  other  private 
individuals.  Every  thing  belonging  to  a  great  national  genius  is  public 
property,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  these  Excerpts  will  be 
sought  for  with  avidity ;  and  published  with  as  little  hesitation  as 
Mr.  Todd  lately  printed  Milton's  pecuniary  squabbles  with  his  mother- 
in-law. 
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poll  in  Syria,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  come  to  Mr.  B/s  knowledge 
of  Christians  being  allowed  the  same  privileges  of  dress  as  Mahom- 
medans,  even  when  in  the  actual  service  of  the  government.  At  the 
house  of  the  Patriarch  Mr.  Buckingham  remained  the  night,  and  gives 
this  account  of  his  entertainment. 


'  I  had  been  so  pressed  to  remain  the  night  here,  that  it  would  have  been  an  ill 
torn  for  my  host's  kindness  to  refuse,  so  that  I  sat  down  with  the  rest  to  supper.  Pre- 
vious to  the  meal,  a  small  plate  of  fried  fish  (stolen,  it  was  admitted,  from  the  Birket  el 
Ibrahim,)  was  placed  before  us,  of  which  all  partook.  Rakhee,  or  brandy  distilled 
firom  dates,  was  then  served  from  a  rude  image  of  a  bird  moulded  in  clay,  Uie  stream 
being  made  to  issue  from  its  mouth,  and  each  of  the  guests  drank  from  ten  to  twelve 
china  coffee*cups  of  this  strong  spirit,  before  supper  began.  In  serving  the  Patriarch, 
the  same  reverence  was  shewn  to  him  as  had  been  done  below.  When  the  cup  was 
given  to  him,  or  when  it  was  taken  away,  when  his  pipe  was  presented,  or  when  bd 
wiped  his  mouth  with  a  napkin  after  drinking,  his  hand  was  invariably  kissed  by  the 
priests  who  attended  him. 

Our  supper  was  composed  of  several  good  dishes,  and  a  bright  moon  was  the  lamp 
by  which  we  ate.  Towards  its  close,  a  cannon  was  discharged  to  announce  the  execu- 
tion of  a  janissaiy,  that  mode  of  proclaiming  their  death  being  an  honour  reserved  for 
their  class,  as  beheading  is  for  the  nobility  in  England,  while  inferior  persons,  not  be« 
longing  to  this  class,  are  here  sent  out  of  life  without  such  a  formality.  One  of  tho 
priests  having  unfeelingly  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  there  is  another  child  of  the  devil  gone  to 
Lis  father's  bosom,"  was  followed  by  several  others,  saying,  **  Al  humd  ul  lUah,"  or, 
"  Thanks  be  to  God ;"  and  all  prayed  rather  for  the  destruction,  aud  utter  rooting  out 
of  the  Turks,  than  for  their  conversion  to  a  purer  faith.  In  this  the  Patriarch  did  not 
actually  join,  nor  did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  rebuke  it.  It  led  to  a  conversation 
of  the  most  fanatic  and  blood- breathing  kind,  in  which  they  seemed  to  pant  only  for  an 
occasion  to  ]:»ersecute  their  oppressors  with  more  than  tenfold  return  for  injuries 
received. 

From  the  library  of  the  Patriarch,  a  sort  of  Qeneral  History  was  then  produced, 
describing  in  one  volume  the  leading  events  of  the  world,  from  Adam  down  to  the  first 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Mohammedans.  This  was  written  in  the  Arabic  language, 
with  the  Syriac  character,  and  called  therefore,  *'  Gurshoonee  ;"  as  the  Arabic  and  Sy- 
riac  arc  distinct  languages,  h&ving  each  a  distinct  character,  while  in  this  dialect  they 
are  both  mixed  together.  From  this  book,  some  horrid  details  were  read  of  the  cruel- 
ties practised  on  the  Christians,  aud  it  was  then  asked,  "  What!  if  the  occasion  offers 
shall  we  not  revenge  ourselves?"  1  answered,  that  the  head  of  that  religion  himself 
had  said  to  his  followers,  **  Bless  them  that  persecute  you,  pray  for  them  Uiat  desjnte- 
fuUy  use  you;"  and,  "  if  thine  enemy  smite  thee  on  tbe  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other,  or  if  he  take  away  thy  cloak  from  thee,  give  unto  him  thy  coat  also."  All  of 
them  knew  these  passages  of  scripture  well  enough,  but  said  they  applied  only  to  per- 
sonal injuries,  and  not  to  those  inflicted  on  tbe  cause  of  their  holy  faith ;  an  interpreta- 
tion which,  however  ingenious,  served  only  to  prove  how  pre-eminent  are  the  feelings 
of  our  nature  over  doctrines  and  precepts  intended  to  counteract  them. 

The  remainder  of  our  evening  was  passed  in  theological  disputes,  as  bitter  as  they 
could  well  be,  though  between  members  of  the  same  church,  and  on  points  held  to  be 
unimportant,  merely  appertaining  to  faith  and  doctrine,  uniformity  in  which  is  consi- 
dered fftr  less  essentia]  than  in  ceremonial  rites ;  for  all  were  considered  by  this  party 
to  be  orthodox  Christians,  who  made  the  cross  and  took  the  sacrament  in  the  same 
manner  with  themselves,  however  much  they  might  differ  from  them  in  other  res|>ects. 

Chapter  V.  contains  a  History  and  Description  of  Orfah. — Orfah  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  from  whence 
Abraham  went  forth  to  dwell  in  Haran,  previous  to  his  being  called 
from  thence,  by  God,  to  go  into  Canaan,  the  laud  promised  to  him- 
self and  to  his  seed  for  ever.  Edessa  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Macedonians.  Before  the  conquest  of  this  city  by  the  Romans,  it 
was  the  capital  of  Oschaene,  an  independent  kingdom,  which  occupied 
the  northern  and  most  fertile  part  of  Mesopotamia,  and  whose  in- 
habitants, in  the  time  of  Alexander,  were  a  ruined  race  of  Greeks, 
Arabs^  Syriaus^  and  Armenians.    Mr.  Buckingham  gives  a  sketch  of 
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wards,  and  at  tlie  end  of  a  day's  journey  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
caravan,  at  its  first  station.  On  the  28th  of  May  the  station  was 
broken  up  at  sunrise,  and  advanced  on  its  route  across.  The  caravan 
consisted  of  about  four  hundred  camels,  which  is  thought  a  small  one; 
the  asses  and  mules  might  amount  to  another  hundred^  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  three  hundred  at  least.  The  course  lay  now  to  the 
north-east:  the  first  village  they  arrived  at  was  Oktereen.  All  the 
villages  hitherto  had  the  air  of  being  ruined  ones.  The  style  of  build- 
ing in  Oktoreen  is  singular,  each  separate  dwelling  having  a  high 
pointed  dome  of  unburnt  bricks,  raised  on  a  square  fabric  of  stone ; 
so  that  at  a  little  distance  they  resembled  a  cluster  of  bee-hives  on, 
square  pedestals.  The  vessels  here  used  for  carrying  water  from  the 
wells  are  curious ;  they  are  not  of  earthenware,  but  all  of  copper, 
tinned  without  and  within,  are  broad  at  bottom,  narrow  at  top,  and 
about  two  feet  high,  with  a  thick  handle  on  each  side.  In  an  hour 
tliey  arrived  at  another  village  called  Oktereen,  where  the  mode  of 
churning  was  observed:  the  milk  is  first  put'into  a  goat's  skin,  which 
is  suspended  on  pegs  in  the  walls,  or  on  poles  inclining  together  and 
forming  a  conical  rest,  like  a  gypsey's  spit  or  pot-holder ;  it  js  then 
pushed  to  and  fro,  until  the  butter  is  separated  from  the  watery  part, 
which  is  then  thrown  off.  The  tents  were  pitched  about  noOn  on  a 
wide  plain,  on  which  were  encamped  a  horde  of  Turcomans.  The 
range  of  Taurus  was  visible  to  the  west-north-west,  distant  about  fifty 
miles;  its  highest  part  covered  with  snow.  A  lamb  was  killed  for 
supper,  and  a  fine  fat  sheep,  bought  for  a  gold  roobeah,  about  half-a- 
crown.  The  tents  were  struck  at  night,  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  sun- 
rise, and  all  slept  in  "  the  open  air,  beneath  a  starry  canopy  of  unusual 
brilliance  ;  and  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  sweet  odour  of 
the  fresh  young  grass,  was  such  as  to  make  even  perfumed  halls  and 
downy  couches,  inferior  by  the  contrast." 

May  29th. — They  depart  at  sunrise,  and  proceed  nearly  east  over  the 
plain.     At  nine,  the  caravan  reached  Shahaboor. 

The  men  at  this  place  were  dressed  nearly  as  in  those  through  whi/:li  we  had  already 
passed.  The  women  wore  on  their  heads  the  large  red  Syrian  tarbooh,  the  loose  part 
overhanging  before,  while  the  men  permit  it  to  fall  behind.  These  Turcoman  females 
were  much  better  dressed  than  the  Arab  women  ever  are,  some  of  them  having  red, 
and  otliers  white  trowsers  ; '  striped  silk  upper  robes,  gold  ornaments  about  their  heads, 
their  hair  hanging  in  long  tresses  as  in  the  towns ;  and  their  whole  appearance  neat 
and  interesting.  The  language  used  here  was  Turkish ;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  any- 
other  was  heard  in  the  caravan,  as  the  Arabs  speak  Turkish  much  more  frequently  than 
the  Turks  do  Arabic,  from  the  superior  ranks  of  the  military  and  the  government  being 
filled  by  Turks,  who  are  too  proud  and  too  indolent  to  learn  ;  while  the  necessities  of 
the  others  compel  them  to  acquire  the  language  of  their  masters. 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  Shahaboor,  the  caravan  was  attacked 
by  about  fifty  Turcomans,  all  well  mounted,  and  armed  with  a  short 
lance,  musket,  pistols,  and  sabre.  They  were  frightened  away, 
rather  than  repelled,  by  the  noisy  travellers  of  the  caravan. 

We  had  scarcely  left  Shahaboor  an  hour  behind  us,  before  we  were  alarmed  by  a 
troop  of  horsemen  making  towards  the  caravan ,  in  full  speed  from  the  southward.  T<ie 
camels  were  widely  scattered,  so  much  so,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles  between  their  extremes.  The  design  of  the  enemy  being  to  attack  and  cut 
ofF'the  rear,  all  who  were  mounted  rushed  towardathat  quarter,  leaving  only  the  meuc 
on  foot,  who  were  armed,  to  protect  the  other  parts.  The  enemy  checked  their  horses, 
advanced,  retreated,  wheeled,  aad  maiteuvred  on  the  plain,  with  graat  skill ;  and,  M 
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One  cannot,  indeed,  but  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  inteUietnce  of  the  yontfas  of 
tbis  country,  whose  understandings  seem  to  be  matured  before  the  age  at  which  it  fint 
unfolds  itself  in  more  northern  regions.    Their  acuteness  of  perception  it  often  fbllowed 
up  by  a  corresponding  power  of  reasoning,  which  rery  eoon  fits  them  for  the  noeLtt^  of 
their  elders,  so  that,  notwithstanding  they  are  kept  at  a  very  humble  dietaooe  bj  their 
own  immediate  parents,  they  are  admitted  to  a  great  equality  with  grown-up  strangeBk 
When  men  salute  them,  a  proper  answer  is  always  sure  to  be  returned  ;  and  if  they 
in  their  turn  address  a  stranger,  it  would  be  considered  an  unpardonable  wiiiernew  for 
the  stranger  not  to  return  them  some  complimentary  expression.     It  is  thus,  that  they 
become  early  habituated  to  social  intercourse,  and  I^scarcely  remember  an  instance 
of  what  we  call  **  mauvaise  honte  *'  among  them,  though  this  is  so  cobiqmmi  amoiig 
the  children  of  our  own  country. 

Every  thing  at  Orfali  is  Turkish,  and  what  that  is,  Mr.  Buckingham 
tells  us  in  a  picturesque  manner. 

Beards  are  so  general  at  Orfah,  that  there  were  only  two  of  our  whole  party  whQ 
were  shaved,  and  these  were  both  young  men.  Turkish  was  the  only  language  spoken  ^ 
and  except  the  Hindoo  dervish,  our  camel-driver  Mohammed,  and  myself,  the  ieatuiss 
of  all  the  company  were  more  or  less  Turkish  also.  The  distinguishing  mArks  of  these 
are  a  full  round  face,  a  wide  mouth,  a  strait  nose,  thick  eyebrows,  a  full  beard  oorlin,^ 
down  the  sides  in  long  locks,  and  a  remarkably  thick  neck,  which  is  often  deeply 
furrowed  behind,  in  cross  lines,  like  that  of  a  young  bull. 

At  length  the  intelligence  came  that  the  Arahs,  whose  hostility  was 
dreaded,  had  removed  to  the  east,  and  Mr.  Buckingham  prepared 
for  his  journey  hy  a  hath.  He  gives  a  luxurious  description  of 
the  enjoyment  and  the  economy  of  a  hath  at  Orfah.     It  conclades 

thus : — 

As  we  continued  to  be  perfectly  uninterrupted  by  the  visit  of  a  single  person,  daring 
the  whole  of  my  stay,  I  remained  a  full  hour  under  the  hands  of  the  operator,  had 
every  joint  cracked,  every  muscle  moulded,  and  the  hair  entirely  removed,  excepting 
only  from  the  eyebrows  and  beard,  which  were  carefully  trimmed  and  set  in  order  by 
the  same  person,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country.*  An  hour's  repose  upon  a 
clean  bed  in  the  outer  room,  where  coffee,  nargeels,  and  iced  sherbets  of  raisins  were 
brought  me,  and  afterwards  a  dinner  of  minced  meat  patties  and  salad,  taken  alio  in  the 
bath  before  dressing,  completed  a  course  of  considerable  pleasure  ,  the  whole  expense 
of  which  was  only  fifty  paras,  or  scarcely  an  English  shilling. 

Chapter  VII.     From  Orfah  to  the  encampment  of  El  Mazar. — The 

caravan  advances  in  its  route,  the  travellers  constantly  alarmed  by  the 

appearance  of  horsemen  as  they  crossed  the  plains,  who  however  retire 

without  doing  mischief.     These  plains  are  navigated  like  seas. 

In  these  extensive  plains,  minute  objects  are  seen  at  quite  as  great  a  distance  as  on 
the  ocean,  and  tlie  smallest  emiucnces  are  discovered,  (or  "  made,"  as  the  sea  pfahun^ 
is,)  by  degrees,  just  as  islands  and  capes  are  at  sea,  first  jierceiving  their  tops,  and  then 
raising  them  gradually  above  the  horieon,  till  their  bases  appear  on  the  tertl  of  ^le 
observer.  Many  of  these,  like  rocks  and  headlands  to  sailors,  become,  among  the 
Desert  Arabs,  so  many  fixed  marks  of  observation,  and  fVesh  points  of  departtue.  llie 
bearings  and  distances  of  wells  are  noted  and  remembered  from  such  objects ;  and 
they  are  seen  by  caravans^  going  slowly  across  the  Great  Desert,  for  many  days  in 
succession,  as  they  approach  to  and  recede  from  them. 

On  the  17th  June,  the  caravan  gradually  ascending,  reached  the 
hrow  of  an  eminence  which  overlooked  a  houndless  prospect.  This 
was  the  Great  Eastern  Plain,  which  presented  an  horizon  like  the 

*  It  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  contrasts  between  European  and  Asiatic  usages, 
that,  on  the  parts  which  Europeans  most  carefully  shave,  Asiatics  suffer  the  hair  to 
grow,  and  as  carefully  preserve  it ;  while  on  those  where  the  former  suffer  it  to  remains 
the  latter  as  studiously  remove  it — on  all  occasions  of  their  visiting  the  bath.  It  has 
been  tliought  that  depilatory  powders  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose^  but  I  have 
never  known  any  thing  to  supt^rscde  the  common  rasor. 
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sea,  broken  anty  in  two  or  Hiree  i^lBBOes  bj  Mttle  »6«iid8^  ttfkliig  lihe 
rocks  or  islets  out  of  the  water.  1h)on  ammrsrdB  twoliorsemeii  wmi^ 
seen  riding  to  tbe  caravan  across  'the  p'taln ;  they  were  Araks  ot'ttta 
Bed-Meilan,  under  Abn-Aiooiie«>tbtn-Temer  JPaeha^who  were  ea  tiia 
look*out  on  behalf  of  their  tr(be^  with  orders  to  let  no  caravaBS  pnm 
without  payment  of  the  regular  demand  of  trihtKte. 

These  men  were  moiuited  Gn  fine  mraea»  tlumgli  very  wretchedly  capaziacmed ';  and 
their  dress  was  rather  like  t}»t  of  the  Fellaha  or  cahivatQrtf  of  the  couatiy,  than  iika 
the  Bedoui&B  I  had  heea  «cciiatDmed  to  aee.  Th^  wore  the  largo  overiuuigi&g  tar- 
hoosh,  aad  white  mudia  tHrhans,  with  a  serge  cloadc,  raaemhliiig  in  colour,  faaa^  aad 
aubstancf ,  the  white  Mndprabin  hiimooah,  used  in  the  iraat  or  Africa  4  except  that 
this  had  large  aleeves,  ax^,  inatead  of  heing  woven  iike  the  'fooner  without  aeanw  jt 
was  joined  in  the  middle,  1^  the  Syrian  Arab  cloak,  hy  -a  -nd  cord,  fmng.hQri«mta% 
across  the  back. 

Their  arms  were,  a  award,  «  brace  of  piatola,  and  a  long  light  iance,  -of  twelfe  ox 
tiiirteen  feet  in  length.  Both  of  these  naen  were  shaved,  wearing  oalv  mnatachkMy 
and  one  of  them  had  light  blae  eyes,  a  fair  complexion,  with  yeliow  hair  and  eye- 
brows ;  hut  neitheo*  of  th«a  had  a  single  feature  jat  "all  jpeaamhiing  thoae  I  had  baen 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  pore  Arab  race,  from  the  aouthem  eztzemifcy  of  the  Yemam 
to  this  the  most  northern  limit  of  Arabia. 

To  these  persons  actual  homage  was  done  hy  the  caravan  travellers^ 
who  surrendered  themselves  to  their  guidance,  and  were  led  to  the 
encampment  of  El  Mazar.  The  scenes  at  the  camp  of  the  rohher 
<^]ef  are  very  curioas,  and  though  long,  they  are  worth  extracting* 

The  first  tent  was  scarcely  raised,  befbre  we  were  Tisited  by  tiiree  of  the  chief  ■ 
dependants,  mounted  on  beantiful  horses,  richly  caparisoned, -and  dreat  in  fliebest 
manner  of  Turkish  military  officers,  with  their  cloth  -gaarmeAts  highly  embroidered,  and. 
their  swords,  -pistols,  and  khsndjars.  sach  as  Pashas  themseilves  inight  be  prond  to 
wear.  Ereiy  one  arose  at  their  entry,  and  the  carpets  and  etisbiens  of  the  Hadjee, 
which  had  been  laid  ont  with  more  care  thait  usnal,  were  offered  to  l9ie  chief  visitor, 
while  the  iBSt  aeated  themselves  beside  him.  All  those  tyf  the  caravan  who  were 
sent,  not  excepting  the  Hadjee  himself,  assnmed  the  humiliating  fioBitlon  of  ^ 
and  sitting  backward  on  their  heels,  tHiich  is  done  x>nly  to  great  and  adkiiowl 
superiors. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  of  the  Mohammedan  attitudes,  md  exceediiig^  dilfi. 
cult  to  be  acquired,  as  it  is  performed  by  first  kneeling  on  both  kneea,  then  tutmngtha 
soles  of  the  feet  upward,  and  lastly,  sitting  back  on  ttiese  in  such  a  maimer,  as  that 
they  receive  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  whSe  the  knees  ^till  reniain  preaaed  tolha 
ground.  I  at  first  'asstmied  this  attitude  with  the  rest,  but  an  incapacity  to  continue  it 
fat  any  great  1eng6i  of  time,  oblig;ed  me  to  rise  and  go  out  of  the  tent,  on  pretence  of 
drinking  ;  whidi  simple  incident,  though  I  relumed  in  a  very  few  nrion^tea  affcerwaifla 
to  resume  my  seat,  from  its  being  thoi^ght  a  disreepectfhl  Kberty  to  riae  at  idl  in  tfa« 
presence  of  so  great  a  man,  without  a  general  movement  of  the  whole  party,  gave-ii«e 
to  very  earnest  inquiries  regarding  a  person  of  manners  so  untutofed. 

The  answers  to  these  inquiries  were  highly  contradictory.  Some  asaeited  thatl  was 
an  Egyptian  of  Geoi^gian  parents,  and  -of  the  race  of  the  Mamloidcs  x>f  Cairo,  from 
their  knowing  me  to  be  really  from  Egypt,  and  from  my  speaking  the  Arabic  with  tiie 
accent  of  that  countiy,  where  1  had nnt  acquiredit,  while  they  attrflmted my  fairer 
conctplexion  than  that  of  the  natives  to  the  same  cause.  Others  and  ^at  I  was  a-doc* 
tor  n'om  Damascus,  and  suggested  thatl  had  probably  been  in  the  service  of  ikt  BnAtL 
there,  as  1  had  given  «ome  medicines  to  a  little  slave^bov  di  my  protector,  hy  whidi 
he  had  recovered  from  an  attack  of  fiefvcr ;  tronpled  wiA  which,  they  had  head  Jna 
talk  mach  of  Damascus  asabeautliiil  Bold  delightful  city,  and  ttierefere  coocladcCl  tidg 
to  be  the  attachment  of  a  native.  Some  again  Insisted  tiiat  I  was  a  Moggrebhi,  tir 
Arab  of  Morocco,  acquainted  with  all  sorts  of  magical  charms  and  arts,  vid  added, 
that  I  was  certainly  going  to  India  to  explore  hidden  treasures,  to  open  mines  t>f  -ifia- 
moTids,  rubies,  and  emeralds ;  to  fathom  seas  of  pearls,  and  hew  down  fotests  of  aloes- 
twod  and  cinnamon,  since  I  was  the  most  inquisitive  being  they  had  -ever  met  with, 
and  had  been  several  times  observed  to  write  mach  in  a  small  book,  and  in  an-mknown 
tongue  ;  so  that,  as  it  was  even  avowed  by  myself  that  I  was  going  to  India*  and  had 
tieither  merchandize  nor  baggage  with  me  of  any  kind,  it  conM  be^  notHher  jrarpoaea 
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timn  tbese  that  I  could  have  iindortaken  fo  k>Bg  a  journey.  Lastly;  lome  ^Tcroot  that  I 
was  a  man  of  whom  nobody  knew  the  real  religion ;  for,  although  I  was  protected 
under  the  tent  of  Hadjee  Abd-el-Rakhman,  ahd  treated  as  an  equal  with  himself,  I 
was  certainly  not  a  Moslem  of  the  true  kind ;  because,  at  the  hours  of  prayer,  I  had 
always  been  observed  to  retire  to  some  other  spot,  as  if  to  perform  my  devotions  in 
secret,  and  never  had  yet  prayed  publicly  with  my  companions.  A  Christian  they 
were  sure  I  was  not,  because  I  ate  meat,  and  milk,  and  butter,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  as  well  as  on  other  days ;  and  a  Jew  I  could  not  be,  because  I  wore  no  side 
locks,  and  trimmed  the  upper  edge  of  my  beard,  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks,  which 
the  Israehtes  dr  Yahoudis  are  forbidden  to  do.  As  I  had  been  seen,  however,  at  every 
place  of  our  halt,  to  retire  to  a  secluded  spot  and  wash  my  whole  body  with  water,  to' 
change  my  inner  Eftnnents  frequently,  to  have  an  avennon  to  vennin  which  was  quite 
unnatural,  and  a  reeling  of  disgust  towards  certain  kinds  of  them,  amounting  to  ■ome- 
thing  like  horror,  as  well  as  carefully  to  avoid  being  touched  or  lain  upon  by  diity 
people,  and  at  night  to  sleep  always  aloof  from,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  caravan/ 
they  concluded,  that  I  was  a  priest  of  some  of  those  idolatrous  nations  of  whom  they- 
haa  heard  there  were  many  in  India,  the  country  to  which  I  was  going,  and  who,  tbej 
had  also  understood,  had  many  of  these  singular  aversions,  so  constantly  exhibited  by 
myself. 

All  this  being  openly  declared,  by  one  mouth  or  another,  from  individuals  of  the 
caravan,  who  had  crowded  around  our  tent,  and  in  the  hearing  oi  the  Hadjee  himself, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  clear  me  from  all  these  imputations,  by  declaring  me  at  once' 
to  'he  an  Englishman,  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  These  Arabs  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  people ;  but  when  it  was  said  a  Fraujee,  (or  a  Frank,)  "  Oh  I", 
said  one  of  them,  "  they  are  the  people  who  come  from  Ajam,  and  I  know  how  to 
prove  or  try  them."  A  cup  of  water  was  then  at  this  man's  request  brought  to  me,  and 
I  was  requested  to  drink  out  of  it,  being  first  told  that  the  cup  belonged  to  a  Jew'  of 
the  caravan.  I  drank,  as  requested,  and  then  the  man  declared,  vrith  a  loud  voice,  that 
I  was  an  impostor,  since  the  Franjee  were  all  Ajami,  and  the  Ajami  would  rather  die 
than  drink  out  of  the  cup  of  a  Yahoodi,  or  Jew. 

I  know  not  how  so  strange  an  assemblage  of  ideas  had  been  formed  in  this  man's 
brain,  but  it  was  such  as  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  him,  the  firmest 
conviction  of  my  having  deceived  even  my  companions.  I  was  then  questioned  about 
the  country  of  the  English,  and  that  6f  India,  and  my  answer  to  these  questions  only 
made  the  matter  still  worse.  As  thev  beUeve  the  world  to  be  a  perfect  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  sea,  so  as  to  be  like  a  square  mass  floating  in  w&ter,  the  Moham- 
medans generally  inquire  how  the  countries  lie  in  succession,  one  within  another,  in 
the  different  quarters,  taking  their  own  for  nearly  the  centre  of  all.  My  replies  to  such 
questions  were  directed  by  truth,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  self-contradiction,  to  which 
I  should  have  been  very  liable  if  I  had  been  cross-examined,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
shape  my  answers  to  their  absurd  theory.  I  admitted,  however,  in  conformity  to  their 
own  notions,  that  the  eastern  world  ended  at  the  Great  Sea  beyond  China,  the  western 
world  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  southern  in  the  Sea  of  Yemen,  and  the  northern  in 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  details  of  dog-headed  nations,  of  women  growing  on  trees 
and  falling  off  when  ripe  for  marriage,  of  men  forty  yards  high,  and  other  equally 
absurd  matters  of  Eastern  fable  and  belief,  were  then  all  inquired  about,  and  my 
answers  to  these  being  less  satisfactory  than  even  those  to  preceding  questions,  the 
opinion  of  my  being  an  impostor  was  confirmed,  more  particularly  as  some  one  bad 
mischievously  mentioned  my  having  been  already  detained  at  Beer,  as  a  chief  of 
Janissaries,  who  had  committed  some  crime,  and  was  therefore  flying  from  Aleppo* 

While  all  this  was  going  on  beneath  the  tent,  a  scene  of  a  different  description  was 
passing  without.  The  two  horsemen  whom  we  had  first  met  were  employed  in 
arrangmg  all  the  goods  and  baggage,  according  to  their  respective  owners,  in  separating 
the  Christians  from  the  Moslems,  and  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
levy  oi  their  tribute  from  the  caravan.  A  paper  was  then  brought,  containing  a  writ« 
ten  statement,  drawn  up  by  one  of  our  party,  at  the  command  of  their  surveyors,  and 
by  him  read  to  the  chief;  for  neither  himself,  nor  any  of  his  attendants,  appeared  to 
be  able  to  read  or  write.  While  all  the  rest  humbly  knelt  around  him,  this  chief 
stretched  himself,  with  an  affectation  of  contempt,  along  the  carpet  on  the  ground, 
and  threw  his  legs  occasionally  in  the  air.  It  was  neither  the  attitude  of  weariness, 
nor  the  rude  carelessness  of  unpolished  life  ;  but  a  barbarian  or  savage  notion  of  dig- 
nity, which  consisted  only  in  showing  to  those  around  him  how  much  he  despised 
them. 

Jt  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  Hadjee  contrived  to  lay  before  this  chief,  with 
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his  own  hands,  »qi]  with  vi  atUtade  bf  the  gnatent  homility,  a  box  of  presoBts^  eomr 
taining  a  rich  Cashmeer  shawl,  some  female  oniai9«nto».  ap  amber  moath-piocef^r  a 
Turkish  pipe,  and  other  articles,  amounting  in  ▼akie  to  atleaat  fifteen  hundred  pias^rear 
or  fifty  pounds  sterling.  These  the  brutal  deapot  turned  oirer,  with  a  look  of  as  much 
indifference  as  he  had  assumed  from  the  beginning, and  neither  deigned  to  praiae  thev^ 
nor  to  seem  even  pleased  with  the  gift  The  list  of  our  goodabeing  then  read  to  hui) 
a  certain  sum  was  commanded  to  be  affixed  to  each  name,  and,  to  jv^ga  from  bis  man-^ 
ner  of  naming  it,  the  amount  of  this  was  entirely  arbitrary*  The  owners  of  the  ner«. 
chandize  were  then  ordered  to  pay  twenty  piastres  for  each  caniel-load»  fifteen  foe  eacbc' 
hoise  or  mule,  and  ten  for  eveiy  ass.  ths  leader  of  the  caravan  was  to  pay  a  thos* 
sand  piastres,  to  be  levied  by  him  in  any  way  he  thought  proper  on  4be  pewo—  oom^ 
posing  it ;  the  merchants  were  to  give  a  thousand  Spanish  dollars  for  the  members  of 
their  class ;  the  Mokhodessy,  or  pilgrims  from  Jerusalem,  were  to  raise  filfteenlma- 
dred  piastres  among  themselves,  which  was  a  stall  harder  condition  than  the  {nreeediag; 
and  I  was  condemned  to  pay  one  thousand  piastres,  instead  of  five  thousand,  wliieh- 
it  was  contended  would  have  been  demanded  of  me,  if  I  had  not  been  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  Hadjee  Abd-el-Rakhman,  who  had  smoothed  his  way  by  his  presents  to- 
the  chief.  ,  .. 

The  sums  named  for  the  merchandize  were  instantly  agreed  to  be  paid ;  but  the 
other  assessments  were  not  so  easily  to  be  obtained ;  as  their  amount  was  not  only 
exorbitant,  but  the  persons  named  were  really  unable  to  raise  it.  The  leader  of  the 
caravan  reduced  his  tribute  to  five  hundred  piastres,  of  which  he  paid  the  half  him-i^ 
self,  and  raised  the  other  half  by  subscription.  The  merchants  compromised  fbr 
two  thousand,  which  was  furnished  by  about  ten  of  the  principal  ones ;  and  the  pil-' 
grims  could  not  raise  altogether  five  hundred  piastres,  though  they  formed,  in  number, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  caravan. 

The  two  men  who  exercised  the  duty  of  collectors,  and  who,  being  on  the  look-out 
on  that  day,  were  perhaps  interested  by  a  specific  share  of  the  prize-money,  behaved 
with  the  greatest  insolence  and  cruelty.  They  ransacked  the  private  baggage  of  such 
as  they  suspected  to  have  any  thing  worth  taking,  and  selected  from  amongst  it  what^ 
ever  they  pleased.  When  they  came  to  mine,  I  trembled  for  the  resuk,  as,*  though 
consisting  only  of  a  pair  of  small  khoordj  or  saddle-bags,  and  a  portmanteau^  these 
contained  all  that  was  necessary,,  not  merely  for  my  journey,  but  for  the  success  of 
my  views  in  the  East.  In  them  were  the  money  with  which  Mr.  Barker  had  fur- 
nished me  for  my  journey,  a  gold  watch,  all  my  Indian  letters  and  papers,  which  if  • 
seen  would  have  made  them  think  me  a  greater  man  than  they  had  yet  imagined  me 
to  be,  and  induced  them  to  augment  their  demand ;  a  thermometer,  compass,  taxd  other 
instruments,  all  now  crowded,  by  the  advice  of  the  Hadiee,  into  this  small  space,-  to 
escape  observation,  from  the  fear  that  if  seen  they  would  occasi(m  my  being  taken  fbr 
a  magician,  and  this  idea  would  be  confirmed  by  their  finding  among  the  rest  of  th* 
things  some  few  medicines,  and  broken  specimens  of  mineralogy,  of  which  no  imp 
would  have  known  or  even  imagined  the  use.  ■^^* 

I  made  all  the  efforts  in  my  power  to  .prevent  the  portmanteau  from  being  opened, 
but,  whenever  I  advanced  to  interfere,  1  was  driven  oack  by  blowacid  insults,-  nntit 
seeing  them  proceed  to  loosen  the  straps,  I  entreated  the  Hadjee  to  intercede  for  me; 
saying,  that  it  had  cost  me  much  trouble  to  get  the  things  there  into  a  small  space,  and 
begging  that  they  might  not  be  ransacked.  Themotlvi'was  suspected,  and  occasion 
was  taken  of  it  to  say,  that  if- 1  chose  to  pay  the  thousand  piastres  demanded  of  me; 
nothing  should  be  disturbed.  I  had  before  declared,  that  I  had  no  more  money  widi 
me  than  the  few  piastres  shown  to  them  in  my  purse,  and  said  that,  as  I  was-  poor,  I 
hoped  to  get  along  by  the  help  of  the  faithful,  and  by  such  sum  as  riK>uld  be  produced 
by  the  sale  of  my  horse  at  the  journey's  end.  All  the  money  that  I  had,  indeed^ 
except  these  few  piastres,  which  were  necessary  for  the  current  wants  of  the  road, 
was  really  within  the  khoordj,  the  greater  amount  being  in  a  bill  on  a  merchant  of 
Bagdad,  and  the  remainder  in  gold  coin,  carefully  secured,  and  I  could  not-pi^  it, 
if  disposed  to  do  so,  without  opening  this  package.  I  was  allowed  a  moment  to.  con- 
sult with  the  Hadjee,  to  whom  I  stated  my  wish  rather  to  aocede  to  these  terais,  hard 
as  they  were,  than  to  have  my  baggage  opened,  which  might  perhaps  lead  to  still 
worse  consequences,  as  in  it  money  would  be  found,  which  would  betray  my  having 
deceived  them,  and  other  articles  of  still  greater  value,  which  would  be,  perhaps, 
taken  from  me  altogether.  He  then,  after  Witless  efforts  to  reduce  it  lower,  agreed 
to  pay  the  sum  required,  on  condition  that  my  effiects  should  not  be  disturbed  ;  and  it 
was  of  course  understood,  that  I  was  to  return  this  sum  to  him  either  on  the  road,  er 
on  our  anival  at  Mardin. 


After  tba  duty  ef  esMtSng  mid  peyi]»$f  tlM  tHSM^^ttotsMivvUera 
were  cominandBd  to  go  up  to  the  camp  to  supper. 

We  found  isk  thia  test  two  persoos,  mperior  even  to  the  cliief  who  bad  insited  W 
i«l»w.  Theio  were  seated  on  fine  divaxkA,  loUing  on  rich  guaIuoiia  ;  and  oa»  a€  tto&» 
a.  corpqieat  nmn,  witii  a  long  whiter  bca*d»  was  db'esaed  in  silk  clo^  attd  foia^  witli  % 
high  c^,  of  a.  kind  betweoi^  that  of  a  Delhi  and  a  Tatar.  We  knelt  hamWy  avQVttd.  om 
tjie  eaith,  and  were  barked,  at  by  large  doga,  stared  at  by  dirty  aad  ill-dr«Med;  chiL* 
dren,  and  ayed  by  the  woaiea  from  the  opeaiags  in  the  partitions  of  the  teat ;  tib^ 
whc^  presenting  a.  greater  mixtqrp  of' the  rudeness  of  Arab  HUinaais.«ith.  thalmmrioan 
iiMlolence.  of  the  Turkish,  than  I  had  ever  before  seeB« 

Stt{^^  was  served  almost  iastaotly  aflar  the  first  cap  of  coffee  had  be^i  tait<M>i 
Thia  coBskted  of  a  whol*  sheep^  two  laoiba,  aad  two  kids  ;  the  £cumier  set  hetfkna  ut 
with  italimbaunaevered,.  the  £our  hitter  in  separate  dishes  of  a  laig^  sm^  Mt  isCo 
piecea»  and  bcaled  with  wheat  in  the  husk.  We  had.  waraa  bsead*  and  an  ahandaaM 
of  lebbeo  or  bohk  milk,,  for  which  last  only  spoons  were  used»  the  botled  wheajt  hetng 
^ataa,  by  haodAilsw  The  whole  wa^^  des|^tehed  with  the  haste  of  beaata  deirewning 
their  prey,  and  fearing  to  lose  it  by  delay  ;  and  as  every  one,  after  washing  )lia  haadt 
aod  month,  pourcd  out  the  weftsr  on  the  gioimd  beftve  ham»  withauf.  usisg  a  iewet  air  a 
haaio,  the  whole  sfMee  within  tbe  Xeat  was  speedily  iauadated.  The  OMth  aileogtln 
however,,  absorbed  it ;  but  se  rudely  was  every  thing  dene  amidst  tbsa  abuiidaiioe» 
and  even  luxury,  that  hande  and  faces  were  wiped  in  the  sleeveaof  shtfta^  or  skirta  of 
doaka,  or  else  left  to  dry  m  the  air.  Coffee  was  again  served,  and  as  the  aon  mm 
declining  we  prepared  to  return* 

We  were  detained,  however,  by  an  afixay  that  was  likely  to  have  pvoTed.  fatal;  to 
many,  and  did  indeed  end  in  the  wounding  a  considerable  nimiber  on  each  side-,  o€  the 
eombatantSk  During  the  supposed  moment  of  security,  while  we  sat  beneath  the  tent 
of  the  chief,  we  obs^ed  a  party  of  Turcoman  horse,  be^nging,  it  was  afterwards  said^ 
to  another  tribe,  passing. throu^  the  camp,  leading  with  them  several  camela  aad;  their 
lading,  taken  frcon  our  caravan:.  Immediately,  the  whole  camp  became  a  scene  of 
warfare.  Our  legitimate .  pillagers,  roused  with  indignation  at  the  interference  of 
Qthes  indruders  oa  their  saered  ground,  rushed  to  horse  and  to  arms.  AU  the  meahow 
of  the  caravan  who  had  come  up  here  by  command,  some  mounted,  and  seme  oa.  ibot^ 
rushed  out  to  join  them.  A  battle  ensued :  the  horsemen,  with  their  sneara  and 
sword,  the  men  on  foot  with  their  muskets,  pistols,  and  dagg^s,  were  pae'tneualy  ettr 
gaged,  band  to  hand.  Many  were  run  through  and  through,  with  the-  long  hncea  of 
Uie  cavaliers,  and  afterwards  tranipled  under  their  horses'  hoofs ;  several  othevs  wese 
wounded  with  sabre  cats,  and  still  more  had  severe  contnsiona  and  bvuiseSk  A^  weie 
hotly  engaged,  at  close  quarters>  for  half  an  hoar  at  least,  and  it  fell  to  any  lot  ie  ceae 
into  grappting  contact  with  three  individuals  in  successien,  neither  of  whom,  escaped 
unhurt  from  the  struggle.  It  ended,  however,  in  victory  declaring,  oa  owr  side„  is 
the  recovery  of  the  plundered  property,  and  the  chasing  the  intradesa  from  the  campt» 

It  waaiinaMiidlight  when  this  eontest  ended>  and  aa  it  waa  desirable  i»  get  to  our 
tents  beibie  it  becaase  dark,  those  who  had  ridden  up  to  the  camp^  m&imted  the  saaaa 
horses  to  go  back ;  but  as  I  waa  on  foet,  a  saddled  mare  was  presented  ta  me.  I  d«^ 
dined  to  ride,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  walk.  It  waa  answered,  that  it  wouU 
be  a  great  breach  of  pohteness  to  suffer  one  hke  me  to  depart  frcHn  the  tent  of  the 
chief  on  foot,  and*  in  sliort,.  my  liding  was  insisted  on.  I  was  obliged  to  yield ;  aaii^ 
when  mounting,,  my  Mrord,  which  after  the  affray  I  had  still  continued  to  eonceal*  aa 
before,.  was»  as  I  expected,  dieeovered.  As  the  people  of  the  country  never-  see  ama 
of  any  kind  vrithoot  examining  them,  it  was  in  vaia  to  r«siat  thesp  inapection  of  thia 
I  was  accordingly  taken  in  to  the  sheikh,  who  expressed  hin^self  pleased  with  ifc«  Uf 
asked  how  much  it  had  cost  aie  :  I  was  afjFaid  to  say  any  sum ;  because,  if  I  toid  him 
justly,  he  would  hanre  concluded  that  I  was  rich ;  if  I  stated  its^ue  Mtalow  esdinate»he 
would,  have  qzcused  himself  for  taking  it  firom.  me  as  a  thing  of  little  value.  I  thenh 
fore  said  it  had  been  given  to  me  by  a  friend  whom.  I  respected. ;  aad  added,  that  | 
valued  it  so  higlUv  on  that  accooat,  that  I  would  suffiw  my  life  to  be  taken  from  m9 
rather  than  part  with  it.  Thia  was  uttered  in  a  very  determined  tone,,  as  the  only  aoAr 
thod  which  presented  itself  to  my  sEiind,  of  escaping  from  extortion.  It  had,  in  part^ 
the  desired  effect ;  but  to- compensate  to  the  sheiUi  for  liis  relinquishing  aU-Airtber 
claim  to  it,  on  account  of  the  motive  of  my  estimating  it  se  highly,.!  waa  obJiigiBd  to 
give  him  another  sword,  belonging  to  tbe  n4>iMW  of  my  host,  for  which  I  angagad  to 
pay  this  youn^  man  two  huadlied  and  fifty  piastres^  or  return  hiaa  eneofeiyial  vndie  at 
fiUurdin. 


*  After  bein^  tbas  Hinr»lly»d9eQedl,  im  Totnned  it  (nut  Monf^Mgwid'ai  ttoA  hyt  tbm 
vexations  of  the  day,  as  by  the  privation  of  our  tumal  apOA^slM^,  and  tluR  b«atW  im 
had  undergone  in  the  nuitday  sua.  .  ^ 

Chapter  VUI.  Frem  the  Arab-  eamp  al  El  Masmr  ta  MvrdiiL***.^ 
Irhis  Fonle  they  arrive  aiaoxi^  the  Koordsy.  a  peealtar  pdof^ihaostiiigrdf 
no  very  high  character  in  the  East  Th^  'm  Mf ..  ^dw^ham'a  sk^oii. 
of  a  Koord. 

In  oar  way  we  had  seea  sosw  of  thta^  koerchs  f^om.  the  Bortbeto  Iii1l8$  or  tftiofii 
called  generally  Jebel  Maidin,  and  the  dw4s.  of  these  was  nearly  tfaaA  of  the  Bsdeoia 
Arabs,  the  cluef  ganndoU  being  a<loiBg  and.  ample  shist^  and  an  outer  gooskbax  cur  caf« 
tan,  of  coarse  white  cotton  cloth.  The  girdle  of  the  waist  was  of  thick  leatherj,  tig^itly;' 
b\ickled  on.  On  the  head»  instead  of  the  kafleah,  was  worn  a  small  red  tarbooaV 
boond  round  by  a  thin  bine  cotton  hendhercbief.  They  wove  afeoa-wfake  doefe  cf 
coarse  and  open  aerge,  whlBh>  being  thrown  over  their  head  and  shooldenii.  sMteradI 
them  from  the  sun  in  the  heat  of  the  day»  and  serveii  for  a  sofficient  covering  at  iught;i^ 
ia  a  climate  where  we  had  yet  found  no  dews,  and  where  the  atmosphere  after  sun* 
set  was  mild  and  agreeable  m  the  extreme.  Their  arms'weremerely'ft  s»rerd  and 
i^eld.  The  sword  was  slung  by  a  beft,  depending  firom  the  "hsecmd  aemnr,  or  girdle^ 
with  its  edge  downwards,  in  the  European  fashion,  and  not  widi-  the  cnireef  tilie-  bhultf 
tttrned  upwards,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks.  The  shield'  wae  fbimed  df 
2k  semi-globttlar  piece  of  brase,  with,  carred  devices  in  the  centre ;  and  thi»  sonrounded 
by  a  broad  fringe  of  black  silk,  which  waved  in  the  air,  the  enter  partbern^necte-ef  # 
close  basket- work  of  coloured  reeds,  and  ^e  whole  feming  a  haadseitie  appendagg 
to  the  wearer.  • 

As  these  koor^s  waikedbeslde. onr  enrftwin,  singing' and  dritiBg  th^  eattle-bei^ 
them,  with  their  shields  slung  over  their  shoulders,  their  foose  robes  and  Kght  cltotiat 
blown  out  by  the  storm,  and  thus  tmdging  along,  with  their  naked  aad!  branvny  legs 
covered  tibout  the  ancle  only  with  sandals  of  thongs,  they  fbrmed  an  in1»i>esting  groop) 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  skiKuI  artist  would  have  furnished  tn  adtaiirable  subjiBct  for  a  pite< 
tiire-  of  costume. 

Chapter  IX.  Contgans  the  entry  into,  and  stay  at  JMardib. — Sfr* 
Buckinghana  doe&  not  enter  Mardih  inamediatelyji.  hut  turns  aside  t^ 
the  east  of  the  town  to  visit  the  Syrian  patriarch,  at  his  convent.         | 

On  onr  arrival  zk  thet  oenvent.  mv?  letter  pi'ocnrednie  ft  fiwreuraUe  «eQQ|iftkm  fromUkm 
patriarch,  who  was  a  handsome  and  polite  young  man,  and  had  been  advancedunosa^ 
ally  early  to  the  dignity  he  enjoyed,  as  he  was  but  little  beyond  thirty  years  of  age. 
Our  evening  was  passed  in  a  large  party,  coosistiBg  chie%  of  pilgnms  b^bnging  to 
Mardin,  who  had  returned  front  Jerusalem,  and  h«d  eeae  fvoea  Ateppe-  in  ^eir  ami 
caravan.  The  supper  served  to  them  consisted  of  the  cheieesC  dtshee ;  aad  mot  Imb 
than  twenty  jars  ef  arrack  were  drank  by  srbont  as  maay  perBOiis,-HUlt  €/t  thes,  le% 
before  the  meal,  as  ft  stimulant,  aoiii  net  a  single  eup'  aftev  it.  Th»  pasty  was  GO»i 
tinned  unttf  ft  late  hour,  Md  onr  esjoyment  wasi  theg  tewMnated  by  tiie  dtoKwowa  KoMBy 
of  clean  linen  and  a  clean  bed.  ' 

These  convents  appear  to  he  very  singaTar  institutions — the  priests, 
who  iuhahit  this  one,  which  is  called  Deer  Zafferany,  consist  of  three! 
orders — the  patriarch,  six  matrans,  and  twelve  catzees;  the  catziees 
are  permitted  to-  marry,  and  they  and  their  wivea  and  children  all  liv^ 
IB  the  convent  together.. 

The  population  of  Mardin  \»  filxHit  twenty  thousand  *  two-tiikA 
are  M ahommedans,  and  the  remainder  Jews  and  ChristiaiN  ManKn  ii 
huilt  chiefly  a»  the  side  of  a  lofty  hiU,  and  tlie  houses  rise  ik  ranged 
ahove  each  other,  UIw  the  seais  of  a  Bmnaa  theatre. 

Near  Mardm  the  caravan  renains  so  long,  that  Mr.  BBoklBghams 
disgusted  with  the  delay,  determines  upon  leaving  it ;  and  on  going- tq 
Diarhekr  to  find,  if  he'COuld,,Tartaraor  governnaent  messengers,  under 
whose  protection  he  might  proceed  at  a  more  ra^iid  rate.    Diarhekf 
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IS  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  chief  central  town  in  the  passage 
from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad. 

Chapter  X.  Journey  from  Mardin  to  Diarhekr. — This  journey  is » 
considered  particularly  dangerous — the  fohheries  are  constant,  and 
the  inhahitants  hy  the  way  notorious  thieves.  In  the  character  of  guide  v^ 
and  protector,  Mr.  Buckingham  hired,  as  his  companion,  a  man  nanoied 
Hassein,  one  of  the  most  notorious  robhers  among  the  koord  horse- 
men. Hassein's  habitation  was  on  the  road — here  they  alighted  at 
sun-set,  and  Mr.  Buckingham  was  taken  to  visit  his  chief.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  country,  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  aga  first  exacted  an 
arbitrary  contribution,  as  a  tribute  to  his  local  authority,  and  then 
entertained  me  with  the  liberality  of  a  friend  of  long  standing.  By 
sun-set  next  day  the  travellers  saw  the  Tigris — the  next  morning  the 
travellers  cross  the  river,  and  arrive  at  Diarhekr. 

The  aspect  of  Diarhekr,  at  this  first  view,  is  that  of  a  walled  and  fortified  city, 
seated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  appearing  to  he  strongly  defended  by  its  position, 
as  well  as  its  works  without,  and  splendid,  and  wearing  an  air  of  great  stateliness  and 
opulence,  in  its  mosques  and  towers  within.  The  country  amid  which  it  is  seated,  is 
every  where  fertile  and  productive.  Lofty  mountains  in  the  distance,  while  looking 
eastwards  toward  Koordistan,  give  an  outline  of  great  grandeur ;  in  that  direction,  gar- 
dens and  bridges,  and  pleasant  summer*houses,  seen  nearer.at  hand,  add  softer  beauties 
to  the  scene ;  while  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  seated,  offers  a  combinatiou  of  picturesque  beauty,  agricultural  wealth,  domestic 
convenience,  and  rural  enjoyment. 

•   After  passing  the  Tigris  a  second  time,  we  went  up  a  steep  road  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  having  gardens  below  us  on  our  right,  and  extensive  cemeteries,  in  more  abrupt 
valleys,  on  our  left,  till  we  approached  the  gate  called,  by  the  Turks,  Mardin  Kau-- 
pusee,  and  by  the  Arabs,  Bab  el  Mardin^  from  its  being  the  gate  leading  to  and  from 
that  town. 

Chapters  XI.  and  XIT.  contain  a  description  of  Diarhekr  and  a 
the  journey  back  to  Mardin,  Dara,  and  Nisibis. — Diarhekr  is  a  very 
considerable  town,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  at 
least.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  baths  in  the  town,  and  about 
fifteen  khans  or  caravanserais. 

The  Khan  Hassan  Pasha  is  particularly  fine,  and  superior  to'  any  of  those  at  Orfah. 
In  its  lower  court,  the  corn-market  is  usually  held.  Its  magazines,  within  the  piazasa, 
which  runs  around  this,  are  generally  filled  with  goods.  In  the  upper  galleries  are 
carried  on  several  trades  and  manufactures.  The  rooms  around  form  the  lodgings  of 
the  travellers  who  halt  here ;  and  above  all  is  an  upper  story,  with  apartments  for  the 
harems  or  families  of  those  who  may  sojourn  here,  with  kitchens,  fire-places,  and  other 

domestic  conveniences.  , 

.  .       .    .' 

Diarhekr  seems  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  wealth  and 
some  little  commerce. 

The  bazars  are  not  so  regularly  laid  out,  or  so  well  covered  in,  as  in  the  large  towns 
of  Turkey  generally.  They  are  narrow,  often  crooked,  and  mostly  roofed  over  with 
wood.  They  are,  however,  well  supplied  with  goods  of  all  descriptions  that  are  in 
request  here,  and  during  the  regular  hours  of  business,  are  thronged  with  people. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  similar  to  those  made 
at  Damascus  ;  printed  muslin  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  morocco  leather  in  skins  of  all 
colours,  smith's  work  in  hardware,  and  pipes  for  smoking  made  of  the  jasmin  branch, 
covered  with  muslin  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  thread.  There  are  thought 
to  be  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  looms  employed  in  weaving  of  stafh ;  ftbout  five 
hundred  printers  of  cotton,  who  perform  their  labours  in  the  Khan  Hassan  Pasha, 
after  the  same  manner  as  before  described  at  Orfah  ;  three  hundred  manufacturers  of 
leather  in  the  skin,  besides  those  who  work  it  into  shoes,  sadlery,  and  other  branches 
of  its  consiunption  ;  a  hundred  smiths ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  makers  of  ornamented 
^ipe-stems  only,  beside^  those  who  make  the  clay  balls,  amber  mouth-pieces,  &c. 
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The  ciotlis  consumed  here  are  obtained  from  Europe,  tlurough  Aleppo,  as  well  as  xnost 
of  the  glass  ware,  which  is  Germaji  j  and  fine  muslins,  Cashmere-shawk,  spices,  and 
drugs,  come  to  them  from  India,  through'Bagdad,  but  most  of  the  articles  of  doxaetdc 
necessity  can  be  procured  in  the  place  from  its  own  resources,  as  evepry  species  of  fruit 
and  provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  common  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
su0icient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

The  present  governor  of  the  PashaUck  and  city  of  Diarbekr,  whose  name  is  Kul- 
lendar  Pasha,  has  the  dignity  of  three  tails,  and  is  therefore  immediately  dependent 
on  the  Sublime  Porte  only,  without  acknowledging  any  intermediate  chief.  His  forcd 
will) in  the  city  is  said  to  consist  of  about  a  thousand  soldiers,  of  whom  more  than  h^If 
are  Turkish  cavalry,  and  the  remainder  Turkish  and  Albtoian  foot.  In  the  remote 
part  of  his  territory,  however,  there  are  alwavs  petty  chiefs,  both  among  the  Turks  and 
tlve  Koords,  who,  in  case  of  need,  do  him  nulitaiy  service  with  their  fofiowers^  on  con- 
dition of  certain  privileges  and  e;cceptions  (granted  them  in  return.  Even  among  (be 
people  here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Turkish  €tm{)ire,  where  despotism  is  so  familiar  to  ^11, 
the  government  of  Kullendar  Pasha  is  thought  to  be  severe ;  though,  judging  from 
external  appearances,  there  are  few  towns  in  which  there  seem  to  be  more  oi  personal 
liberty,  competence,  and  comfort  among  all  classes  of  people. 

Mr.  Buckingham  was  disapfXHBted  in  finding  here  €uiy  govenunent 
messenger,  and  determined  upon  returning.  His  guide^  however,  had 
been  seized  for  a  debt ;  Mr.  B.  himself  and  his  horse  were  likewise 
detained  on  the  complaint  of  his  guide's  creditor,  and  it  w^  with 
diHiculty  that  he  got  out  of  the  town.  He  set  off  on  his  dangerous 
journey  without  a  guide,  and  appears  to  have  galloped  away  until  his 
journey  was  ended  by  his  arrival  at  Mardin.  Here  he  found  that  the 
caravan  had  departed.  In  his  endeavours  to  overtake  it,  Mr.  B.  is 
himself  overtaken  by  two  Tatars,  on  theii*  way  £rom  Constantinopk 
to  Bagdad. 

At  Nisibeen  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  (JOmpanions  found  the  cara- 
van employed  as  usual  in  resisting  the  exorbitant  demands  of  a  chief  in 
extorting  tribute,  and  iu  paying  soh^  mitigated  sum.  Nisibis  was 
anciently  one  of  the  most  Important  places  in  Mesopotamia ;  it  is  now 
fallen  into  great  decline,  it  contains  scarcely  more  than  tbree  hundred 
families  of  Arabs  and  Koords:  in  1173  it  contained  no  less  than  a 
thousand  Jews — now  there  are  none* 

Chapter  XHI.  describes  the  journey  from  Nisibeen  across  the  plain 
o(  Sinjar.  No  sooner  had  the  caravan  encamped  at  Mie  end  of  the 
first  day's  journey,  than  a  body  of  fifty  horsemen,  **  all  mounted  on 
beautiful  animals,  and  armed  with  long  lances,"  poured  down  upon  it. 
^^  There  were  among  this  party  two  little  boys,  not  naorc  than  ten 
years  old^  who  rode  with  as  much  firmness  and  ease,  and  wielded  their 
lances,  and  discharged  their  pistols  with  as  much  dexterity  as  any  of 
the  rest,  and  had,  if  possible,  more  boldness  in  their  behaviour  to 
strangers."  These  were  followers  of  the  most  powerful  chief  between 
Orfah  and  Mousul,  who  is  said  to  have  under  his  orders  twenty  thou- 
sand horse.  They  did  not  leave  the  encampment  till  they  received 
125/.  in  coin,  and  had  pilfered  every  thing  to  which  they  took  a  fancy. 
Over  the  remaining  part  of  the  plain  the  caravan  adopted  the  expe- 
dient of  hiring  an  escort  from  the  sheikh  of  a  tribe  near  the  place  of 
their  encampment.  The  guards  kept  the  members  of  the  caravan 
awake  all  night  by  their  incessant  shouts ;  sometimes  their  alarm  was 
Well  founded,  and  nothing  bat  a  general  muster  and  display  of  their 
force  kept  off  the  assailants. 

Chapter  XIV.  carries  the  traveller  from  the  plain  of  Sinjar,  by 
Romoila  to  Motisul— -During  this  joumey  the  caran^n  wafi  afflicted 
with  a  dreadful  drought.     Its  arrival  at  water  ^ives  rise  to  a  most 
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animated  scene,  which  is  very  well  described,  both  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham and  by  the  artist  who  has  drawn  the  spirited  vignette  which 
heads  the  chapter. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  reached  a  marshy  ground,  in  which  a  clear  stream 
was  flawing  along,  through  beds  of  tall  and  thick  rushes,  but  so  hidden  by  these,  that 
the  noise  of  its  flow  was  lieard  long  before  the  stream  itself  could  be  seen.  From  the 
length  of  the  march,  and  the  exhausting  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  even  at  night,  the 
horses  were  exceedingly  thirsty.  Their  impatient  restlessness,  evinced  by  their 
tramping,  neighing,  and  eager  impatience  to  rush  all  to  one  particular  point,  gave  us, 
indeed,  the  first  indications  of  our  approach  to  water,  which  was'  perceptible  to  their 
stronger  scent  long  before  it  was  even  heard  by  us.  On  reaching  the  brink  of  this  stream, 
for  which  purpose  we  had  been  forcibly  turned  aside,  by  the  ungovernable  fury  of  the 
animals,  to  the  southward  of  our  route,  the  banks  were  found  to  be  so  high  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  that  the  horses  could  not  reach  it  to  drink.  Some,  more  impa- 
tient than  the  rest,  plunged  themselves  and  their  riders  at  once  into  the  current,  and, 
after  being  led  swimming  to  a  less  elevated  part  of  the  bank,  over  which  they  could 
mount,  were  extricated  ^ith  considerable  difficulty ;  while  two  of  the  horses  of  th^ 
caravan,  who  were  more  heavily  laden  than  the  others,  by  carrying  the  baggage  as  well 
as  the  persons  of  their  riders,  were  drowned.  The  stream  was  narrow,  but  deep,  and 
had  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  in  which  another  of  the  horses  became  so  fastly  stock,  that 
he  was  suffocated  in  a  few  minutes.  The  camels  marched  patiently  along  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  as  well  as  those  persons  of  the  caravan  who  were  provided  with  skins  and 
other  vessels  containing  small  suppliesof  water ;  but  the  horses  could  not,  by  all  the 
power  of  iJieir  riders,  be  kept  from  the  stream,  any  more  than  the  crowd  of  thirsty 
pilgrims,  who,  many  of  them  having  no  small  vessels  to  dip  up  the  water  from  the 
br^k,  followed  the  example  of  the  impatient  horses,  and  ^plunged  at  once  into  thd 
current.  For  myself,  I  experienced  more  difficulty  than  I  can  well  describe,  in  keeping 
my  own  horse  from  breaking  down  the  loose  earth  of  the  bank  on  which  he  stood,  and 
plunging  in  with  the  others ;  it  being  as  much  as  all  my  strength  of  arm  could  accom- 
plish to  keep  him  back  from  the  brink,  while  he  tramped,  and  snorted,  and  neiehed, 
and  reared  himself  erect  on  his  hinder  \e^s,  to  express  the  intensity  of  his  suffering 
from  thirst.  An  Indian  fakir,  who  was  of  the  hadjee's  party,  being  near  me  at  this 
moiheht  of  my  difficulty,  and  when  I  was  deliberating  in  my  mind  whether  I  should 
not  risk  less  m  throwing  myself  off  my  horse  and  letting  him  follow  the  bent  of  his 
desires,  as  I  began  to  despair  of  mastering  him  much  longer,  took  from  x^e  my  tin 
drinking  cup,  wluch  was  a  kind  of  circular  and  shallow  basin,  capable  of  holding  only 
about  a  pint ;  this  having  two  small  holes  in  the  sides  for  the  purpose  of  slinging  it 
over  the  shoulder  on  the  march,  longer  pieces  of  cord  were  fastened  to  the  short  ones 
before  affixed  to  it,  and  having  now  dismounted,  by  letting  go  the  bridle,  and  sliding 
back  over  the  haunches  of  the  horse  while  he  was  in  one  of  his  erect  positions  from 
rearing,  we  succeeded  in  coaxing  him  into  a  momentary  tranquillity  by  the  caresses 
and  tender  expressions  which  all  Arab  horses  understand  iK>  well ;  and  with  this 
shallow  bason,  thus  slung  in  cords,  we  drew  up  from  the  stream  as  much  as  the  vessel 
would  hold,  and  in  as  quick  succession  as  practicable.  But  even  when  full,  the  cup 
would  hardly  contain  sufficient  to  moisten  the  horse's  mouth ;  and  as,  at  some  times,  it 
came  up  only  half  full,  and  at  others  was  entirely  emptied  by  the  impatience  of  the 
horse  knockmg  it  out  of  the  giver's  hand,  we  let  it  down  and  drew  it  up,  I  am  certain, 
more  than  a  hundred  times,  till  our  arms  were  tired ;  and  even  then  we  had  but  barely 
satisfied  our  own  thirst,  and  done  nothing,  comparatively,  to  allay  that  of  the  poor 
animal,  whose  sufferings,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  others  of  the  caravan,  were 
really  painful  to  witness.  This  scene,  which,  amidst  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  the 
cries  of  the  animals,  the  shouting  and  quarrelling  of  the  people,  and  the  indistinct  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  apprehensions  of  danger,  nrom  a  totally  unexpected  cause,  had 
assumed  an  almost  awful  character,  lasted  for  upwards  of  an  hour ;  and  so  intetfse  was 
the  first  impulse  of  self-preservation,  to  allay  the  burning  rage  of  thirst,  that,  during 
all  this  time,  the  Yezeedis  were  entirely  forgotten,  and  as  absent  from  Qur  thoughts  as 
if  they  had  never  once  been  even  heard  of. 

At  length,  on  the  5th  July,  Mr.  Buckingham  arrived  at  Mousul, 
which  may  be  considered  the  end  of  his  dangers,  if  not  of  his  toils. 
He  was  received  with  great  honour,  as  an  English  traveller,  by  the 
pacha,  who  appointed  two  of  his  silver-sticks  to  show  him  the  town. 

Chapter  XV.  is  a  description  of  Mousul.-r-It  is  a  considerable  place, 
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a!id  possesses  baths,  bazaars,  and  coffee-houses,  the  great  publte 
buildings  of  the  east,  in  great  number  and  splendour.  It  is  supposed, 
by  Gibbon,  to  have  been  the  western  suburb  of  Ninus,  the  city 
which  succeeded  Nineveh.  The  ruins  of  Nineveh  lie  along  the 
eastern  and  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  present  population  of 
Mousul  is  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Buckingham  had  pushed  on  to  the  town  before  the  arrival  of  a 
the  caravan.  When  it  entered  Mousul,  its  final  destination,  he  was 
witness  of  the  demonstrations  of  affection  and  respect  with  which  his 
old  friend,  the  hadjee,  was  received  by  his  towns'  and  kinsmen. 

In  the  evening,  the  caravan  wbicli  I  accompanied  from  Aleppo,  made  its  entry  into 
Mousul;  and  so  great  was  the  consideration  enjoyed  here  by  the  Hadjee  Abd-el-Rakh- 
man,  that  a  crowd  of  his  friends  and  dependants  went  out  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city  to  greet  his  arrival,  and  to  bring  him  into  his  own  house,  amid  their  acclamations 
of  welcome.  As  we  met  these  on  our  return  from  an  excursion  round  the.  town,  I  dis- 
pensed with  the  further  attendance  of  the  pasha's  cawasses,  and  joined  the  party  who 
were  going  to  the  Hadjee's  house. 

On  our  reaching  this,  we  were  all  received  with  great  respect  by  tlie  servants  and 
slaves  in  waiting  ;  but  the  Hadjee  and  his  nephew  were  almost  worshipped  by  them  ; 
having  their  knees  embraced,  and  the  hems  of  their  garments  kissed  by  the  crowds  who 
pressed  around  them  as  they  entered  the  court  of  their  dwelling. 

The  house  itself,  which  was  nOw  quite  new,  was  esteemed  to  be  inferior  to  none  in 
the  city,  excepting  the  residence  of  the  Pasha,  and,  indeed,  its  interior  decorations 
were  as  costly  as  those  of  any  private  abode  that  I  had  seen  in  the  East,  excepting  only 
those  of  the  rich  Jews  of  Damascus.  This  house  bad  been  begun  by  the  Hadjee  just 
before  his  setting  out  on  his  pilgrimage,  and,  during ,  the  two  years  of  his  absence,  it ' 
had  been  completed  by  the  confidential  slave  or  chief  steward  of  his  household.  While 
the  host  and  his  nephew  retired  to  receive  the  welcome  of  the  females  of  the  family, 
all  the  strangers  were  shewn  over  the  dwelling,  and  every  thing  was  found  to  be  in 
the  most  perfect  order  for  the  lord's  reception.  The  Hadjee  and  his  nephew  soon  re- 
turned to  us,  both  dressed  in  garments  of  white,  all  perfectly  new,  and  prepared  during 
their  absence,  to  clothe  them  on  the  day  of  their  return. 

Chapter  XVI.  is  entitled.  Visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  Jour- 
ney from  Mousul  to  the  river  Lycus.  The  Tigris  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats. 

Descending  through  the  town  to  the  river,  we  crossed  it,  over  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  was  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  paces  in  length.  The  boats  were  badly 
constructed,  and  not  being  fastened  together  in  the  most  secure  manner,  the  whole 
bridge  was  set  in  motion  by  the  least  agitation  of  the  water.  They  were  moored  head 
and  stern  by  iron  chains,  and  were  sharp  «t  each  end.  The  rate  of  the  current  in 
mid-channel  seemed  at  present  not  to  exceed  two  miles  an  hour ;  but  it  was  said  by 
all,  that  this  was  the  slowest  rate  at  which  it  r%n,and  that  it  sometimes  possessed  three 
times  its  present  rapidity.  The  water  was  nowhere  deeper  than  from  three  to  four 
fathoms,  and  it  was  of  a  yellow  muddy  colour  throughout;  though  it  soon  became  clear 
by  being  suffered  to  rest,  and  was  at  all  seasons  fine  and  sweet  to  the  taste. 

The  remains  of  Nineveh,  the  "  exceedi^ig  great  city  of  three  days* 
journey"  in  length,  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  few  mounds  and 
scattered  ruins,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Nineveh  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded  by  walls  that  were  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  of  a  sufficient  breadth  for  three  chariots  to  pass  along  it  together  abreast, 
as  well  as  to  have  been  defended  by  fifteen  hundred  towers  along  these  walls,  which 
were  each  of  them  two  hundred  feet  high.  If  the  walls  of  Babylon,  however,  which 
were  comparatively  of  so  much  more  modern  erection,  are  thought  to  have  left  no  trace 
remaining,  those  of  Nineveh  may  well  have  totally  disappeared. 

From  the  height  on  which  we  stood,  extending  our  view  to  a  considerable  distance 
in  every  direction,  w^e  could  not  certainly  perceive  any  marked  delineation  of  one  great 
outline  ;  but  mounds  and  smaller  heaps  of  ruins  were  scattered  widely  over  the  plain, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  site  of  the  original  city  occupied  a  va«t  extent,  notwithstand* 
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ing  th»t  fiome  of  tk«  fotest  vMiMrs  to  tbis  place  kaT«  tbougbt'tbtt  the  fe»Ma»  wcce 
coofiaed  to  the  lew  mounds  of  the  centre  only. 

From  Monsnl  Mr.  Buckingham  rode  post  with  the  Tutors.  They 
crossed  the  ceiehrated  plain  vhere  the  fatal  hattle  of  Gttugamela  was 
fought)  hetween  Alexander  and  Darios.  Tlie  LycHS  was  crossed  <^u 
rafts,  sustaioed  in  the  water  hy  inflated  skins.^-^[See  Xenophon  Anab. 
b.  i.  p.  60,  in  Spelman.] 

Chapter  X VII.  describes  the  course  from  Ain  Koura,  by  the  ancient 
Arbela,  to  Kerkook.  The  couriers  whom  Mr.  Buckingham  accom- 
panied, are  noisy  riotous  people,  who  give  themselves  great  airs,  and 
treat  the  poor  people  who  are  compelled  hy  the  government  order  .to 
serve  them,  \dth  the  utmost  insolence,  and  frequently  violence.  Tliiaf 
It  «L  descHptiDn  of  tlie  behaviour  of  one  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  com- 
panions at  Ain  Kourft : — 

While  fresh  horses  were  saddling,  the  Tartars  and  myself  sat  down  io  a  hreakfaat  9i 
roasted  fowls,  cream,  honey,  and  sweatmeats ;  while  a  man  stood  at  «achof  our  elbow*, 
with  a  bottle  of  stroag  arrack,  and  a  cup  to  sii^ply  us  at  our  pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to* 
describe  how  much  these  TiUagers,  who  were  all  Syrian  Christians,  seemed  to  stand  in 
aWe  of  the  Turkish  letter-carriers,  on  whom  they  waited,  lliere  stood  aiouud  us  not 
less  than  forty  persons,  some  bearing  fall  and  others  empty  dishes  y  some  hann||p 
wftter-pots  and  basons  ready  for  washing— one  holding  the  soiq[>  «nd  another  4^e 
towel — ^the  humbler  ones  among  them  being  content  to  have  the  boots  of  the  xiderv 
ready  for  them  whea  they  rose  from  the  carpet ;  and  all,  indeed,  seeming  anzioun 
to  make  themselves  in  some  way  or  other  •ubservient  to  the  pleasure  -of  thea»- 
lordly  tyrants. 

Large  doses  of  arrack  were  swallowed,  both  by  Jonas  and  All,  though  the  former 
seemed  to  pride  himself  on  bds  pre-emineece  in  this^  as  well  as  in  all  o«er  xetpeete  j^ 
and,  even  at^this  early  hour  of  tne  morning,  he  einptied  two  full  bottles  Cor  his  ahare».. 
I  was  myseU  obliged  to  drink,  almost  to  intoxication,  though  a  much  less  quantity 
than  that  swallowed  by  them  would  have  disabled  me  from  proceeding ;  but  th* 
haughty  Turk  honoured  me  with  his  permission  to  drink  in  his  presence,  and  thi» 
was  granted  as  a  favour,  whicli  it  would  have  been  an  affront  of  the  highest  kind 
toiiefbfe. 

We  hftd  no  saoner  d^eended  into  the  court,  than  the  effects  of  these  eidiihttatiiiy 
draughts  began  to  manifest  themselves  pretty  unequivocally.  Jonas  found  fault  whb 
the  horse  that  had  been  saddled  for  him,  and  insisted  on  its  being  the  worst  of  the 
stud,  though  it  VI as  an  enviably  fine  creature,  and  worth  any  three  of  the  others  put 
tegether.  AH,  not  to  be  behmd  his  conmide,  had  all  the  baggage-horses  loaded  afrerti^ 
and  changed  his  own  saddle  to  two  or  three  di'fibr&nt  horses  in  succession,  nntil  he 
condemned  them  all  as  the  worst  grerup  of  animals  that  God  had  ever  assembled 
together  since  the  brute  creation  were  first  named  by  Adam. 

ITie  poor  Syrians  bore  these  vexations  with  so  much  patience,  that  they  mi^fat  he' 
Md  literally  to  1iave  fnlfilled  the  rnjonctioo,  "  If  a  man  smite  th^e  on  one  dheek, 
torn  to  him  6ie  other  also."  The  very  want  of  some  Tesi^tance  to  this  treatment  WSB, 
bow^rte,  a  cause  of  fresh  Vexation  to  the  Tartan  -,  sitice  th<w  inferred  from  it,  that 
their  tyranny  had  not  been  feh  as  an  annoyance  -,  so  that,  handling  their  whips,  one  df 
them  exdaiibed,  ''  Wh^ !  you  wiQ  not  be  angry^  then.  By  God,  but  we  will  SMfke 
V  to !  "  and  lidd  about  him  with  the  fury  of  a  maniac.  AU  contented  himself  frith 
the  use  of  the  whip  only,  saying,  that  as  Ihey  were  bullocks,  and  mules,  and  asses,  and 
brute  beasts,  this  was  the  only  ptmisfament  fit  for  them  \  hut  ifonas,  havibg  received 
tome  indignity  from  a  young  lad,  who  «pi)t  in  his  faee>  aod  ran  off  faster  than  the  ether 
could  pursue  lum,  drew  his  yatagaa,  and  ehased  those  near  him  wkh  this  atfeed 
dagger  in  his  hand,  til!  thiyr  fl«^  in  every  dfrectJGon ;  and  he,  «t  lasC,  ia  the  mge  ol 
disappointment,  threw  it  ^^ith  ail  his  fotee  amidst  a  group  of  ihree  er  iMir  who  were 
near  him,  and  shivered  ks  iv(»ry  handle  hj  the  iUl  inco  twenty  pittoes.  Tdie  en^ 
regret  that  he  expressed  was,  that  the  blade  had  net  buried  itaalf  in  «olBe  ef  €heir 
hearts,  instead  of  the  weapon  thue  falling  useleeslyen  the  groniid.  After  aaoh  coMhict, 
none  of  the  people  could  he  prevailed  on  to-a{mreach  oa,  thou^  at  least  ft'famidied 
villagers  stood  aloof .ga^  at  these  twoetiragecl  Turks,  and  flyhig^at  the-least  symptom 
cr{MMMt.    We  were,  therefore,  eUiged  to-fintsk -the^eaddhafftif  eiir xmn  henea^aad. 


to  mount,  a  ad  leave  the  leaden  of  the  b»ggage-horflet  to  follow  vs  when  their  foan 

had  subsided. 

Chapter  XVIII.  takes  us  to  Kerkook,  by  Kiffree,  to  Kara  Tuppe,  or 
the  Blaek  Hill. — From  Mon»iil  to  Bagdad  the  route  lays  pretty  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Tigris  in  its  descent.  On  reaching  the  town  of 
Kiffree,  Mr.  Buckingham  and  one  of  the  couriers  were  deserted  by  the 
principal  and  noisiest  of  the  Tatars^  who  went  off  before  the  others 
had  risen,  with  the  only  horse  that  could  be  procured. 

While  waiting  at  Kiffree  for  some  means  of  conveyance,  another 
Tatar  arrived,  accompanied  by  two  Europeans,  one  or  them  the  most 
extraordinary  of  travellers  that  ever  set  out  in  search  of  adventures. 

Over  our  afternoon  pipes,  and  while  the  Turks  beside  us  were  sleeping  away  the 
heat  of  the  day,  I  began  to  learn  more  of  my  companions,  who  had  thus  suddenly 
come  upon  us,  and  who  now  very  agreeably  relieved  the  tedium  of  our  detention.  Both 
of  them  were  Italians  ;  the  eldest,  named  Padre  Camilla  di  Jesu,  was  a  friar  of  the 
Carmelite  order,  who  had  been  many  years  resident  at  Bagdad,  and  was  now  returning 
to  Home,  by  way  of  Constantinople ;  the  other  was  a'  yeune  man  who  had  gone 
originally  from  Italy  to  Constantinople,  where  he  had  resided  some  time  with  his 
father,  a  merchant  of  that  city.  Having  heard,  from  some  of  the  distant  traders  with 
whom  his  father  corresponded,,  of  the  fame  of  Damascus,  he  solicited  permission  to 
make  a  journey  to  that  city,  and  it  was  granted  to  him,  nnder  the  hope  of  his  being 
able  to  transact  some  useful  business  there,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gratified  his 
curiosity.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  history  of  this  young  man's  travels  was, 
however,  that  he  went  from  Constantinople  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  believing  that  to 
be  the  straightest  and  shortest  road  to  Damascus ;  and,  after  landing  thero,  he  went 
up  to  Cairo  by  the  Nile,  uinder  tbe  impression  that  that  city  was  also  in  the  direct 
road  to  the  place  of  his  destination.  When  he  had  at  length  reached  Damascus,  by 
this  circuitous  route,  having  gone  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  by  the  desert  of  Suez,  one 
would  Lave  thought  that  the  recollection  of  this  error  would  have  taught  him  to  moke 
more  careful  inquiries  regarding  the  relative  positions  of  places  Be  might  have  to 
visit  in  future.  But  it  appears  he  never  did  discover  that  he  had  not  come  by  the 
nearest  way,  believing  always,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  voyage  to  Alexandria  by  sea, 
and  his  journey  from  Cairo  to  Damascus  by'Iand,  had  been  in  nearly  a  straight  line. 
It  was  thus,  that  when  he  was  about  to  leave  Damascus,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
having  heard  of  great  caravans  going  from  the  former  place  to  Bagdad  every  year, 
and  being  aware  of  others  coming  also  from  Bagdad  to  Constantinople  in  about  the 
same  period  of  time,  he  conceived  that  these  caravans  must  be  the  same;  and  con- 
chiding  from  this  that  Bagdad  lay  in  his  dirf-ct  road  home,  he  had  actually  journeyed 
from  Damascus  to  that  place  over  the  Syrian  Desert,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  yeai', 
without  ever  once  asking,  during  the  whole  forty  days  of  his  route,  in  which  direction 
Constantinople  lay ! 

The  whole  of  this  was  narrated  to  me  witJi  such  an  apparent  anconscionsness  of  its 
absurdity,  that,  incredulous  as  I  was  at  first,  as  to  such  ignorance  being  possible,  I  waia 
at  length  compelled  to  beUeve  it  really  to  have  happened  as  described,  especially  when 
I  heard  this  young  man  affirm  his  conviction,  that  the  distance  from  Constantinople  to 
Bagdad,  by  the  way  of  Cairo  and  Damascus,  could  not  be  less  than  fifty  thousand 
miles;  while  that  between  Bagdad  and  Constantinople,  by  the  way  he  was  now 
returning,  could  not  exceed  five  hundred  ;  adding  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive why  the  longer  route  was  ever  taken,  since  it  was  as  cusagreeable  as  it  was 
distant ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  shrewdly  suggesting  that  there  nught  be  reasons  f6r 
this  course,  known  only  to  him  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid. 

Chapter  XIX.  from  Kara  Tuppe  takes  Mr.  Buckingham  to  the 
storied  city  of  Bagdad.  The  remaining  part  of  the  journey  is  effected 
by  the  assistance  of  a  merchant,  returning  to  Bagdad.  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  sometimes  accommodated  with  a  horse,  and  sometimes  with  a 
1  aden  mule  ;  and  the  latter  animal  causes  him  several  awkward  over- 
throws, and  doleful  adventures.  The  final  one  is,  that  being  left 
behind  by  the  party,  he  arrives  at  the  gate  of  Bagdad  alone,  where 
he  is  stopped,  and  subjected  to  very  grievous  humiliations. 
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Being  arrested  at. the  gate  by  the  pablic  officers  stationed  there  to  guard  against  the 
entrance  or  exit  of  contraband  commodities,  I  was  made  to  dismount,  for  the  puriHMe 
of  their  examii^ng  the  lading  of  my  mule  ;  but  having  said  that  neither  the  animaf  nor 
tl^e  goods^  belonged  to  me,  I  was  detained  until  the  owner  of  the  beast  should  come  to 
answer  for  himself.  I'bis  was  the  Hadiee  Habeeb,  who  I  had  reason  to  believe  had 
pushed  in  among  the  earliest  of  the  crowd,  probably  himself  carrying  contraband  articlesy 
and  thus  forcing  their  entrance.  My  belief  that  he  had  preceded  me  was  not  admitted, 
iiowever,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  being  suffered  to  proceed ;  neither  would  the 
officers  at  the  gate  examine  the  lading  in  my  presence,  as  I  had  admitted  it  was  not 
my  own,  nor  would  they  suffer  me  to  abandon  the  animal  to  the  care  of  another,  and 
go  my  way. 

I  continued  tc  wait,  therefore,  very  humbly  at  the  gate  of  this  great  city,  sittiBg 
cross-legged  on  the  dusty  ground,  and  holding  the  halter  of  my  mule,  who  continued 
to  be  too  refractory  and  ungovernable  to  the  last  to  be  left  quietly  to  himself ;  and  had 
lighted  my  pipe,  to  lessen  the  tedium  of  this  detention ;  when  a  Turkish  soldier 
impudently  snatched  it  from  me,  and  extinguished  it,  asking  me,  at  the  same  thne, 
how  I  dared  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  decorum  just  as  the  Pasha  was  about 
to  pass*. 

Presently,  tlus  distinguished  personage  entered,  preceded  by  a  troop  of  his  Georgian 
mamlouk  guards,  all  gaily  dressed,  and  mounted  on  fine  and  well -furnished  horses. 
A  troop  of  foot  soldiers  followed,  all  of  them  having  English  muskets,  and  many  of 
them  English  militai-y  coats,  which  they  purchase  with  the  other  worn-out  garments 
of  the  British  resident's  guardi^;  but  their  head-dress  was  a  huge  fur  cap^  of  a  semi- 
globular  form  and  savage  appearance,  and  their  whole  deportment  exhibited  the  total 
absence  of  discipline  or  uniformity.  A  few  drums  and  reed-pipes  were  the  only 
instruments  of  music,  and  the  sounds  of  these  were  far  from  dignified  or  agreeable. 

Notliing,  however,  could  surpass  the  awe  which  the  passing-by  of  the  Pasha 
seemed  to  inspire  in  all  who  witnessed  it,  though  this  is  no  doubt  a  frequent  occurrence. 
There  were  two  large  coffee-houses  near  the  gate,  the  benches  of  which  were  filled 
with  hundreds  of  spectators ;  yet  not  a  pipe  was  lighted,  not  a  cup  of  coffee  senredj 
and  not  a  word  spoken,  during  this  awful  moment.  Every  one  rose,  and  either  made 
an  inclination  of  the  body,  or  lifted  his  hands  to  his  lips,  his  forehead,  and  his  heart, 
in  token  of  respect.  The  Pasha,  though  he  seemed  scarcely  to  turn  his  head  or  his 
eyes  from  a  straight-forward  view,  nevertheless  returned  these  salutations  with  great 
grace,  and  every  thing  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  decorum. 

At  the  close  of  this  procession.  Dr.  Hine  and  Mr.  Beflino,  the  physiciaioi  and 
secretary  of  the  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  passed  close  by  me,  on  horseback,  as  I 
^at  smothered  in  the  very  dust  of  their  horses'  hoofs;  but  though  I  knew  them  at  the 
moment  to  be  the  persons  they  were,  from  their  dresses,  and  from  hearing  them 
converse  in  English  as  they  passed,  and  though  I  felt  the  humiUation  to  which  I  was 
''educed  as  extremely  galling,  yet  I  forbore  to  make  myself  known  to  them  under  such 
circumstances  and  in  such  a  crowd. 

When  the  cavalcade  had  entirely  passed  by,  and  every  one  returned  again  to  the 
care  of  his  own  concerns,  I  pressed  hard  to  be  released  from  the  unreasonable  and 
hopeless  bondage  in  which  I  was  thus  held ;  but  entieaty  procured  me  only  abuse,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  being  thought  an  idle  vagabond  who  wished  to  abandon  the 
property  of  the  man  on  whose  beast  I  rode,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  escape  from 
paying  him  for  its  hire.  Altercations,  hard  words,  and,  at  last,  on  my  part  also, 
threats  and  abuse,  succeeded,  however,  in  effecting  what  I  believe  gentler  terms 
would  never  have  done ;  till,  at  length,  being  able  to  bear  with  it  no  longer,  I  drew 
my  pistol  from  my  girdle,  and  daring  any  one  at  the  peril  of  his  life  to  molest  me,  I 
led  off  my  mule  in  triumph,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  guards,  for -my  insolence, 
but  cheered  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of  the  rabble,  for  my  defiance  of  a  class  on 
whom  they  look  with  the  hatred  of  an  oppressed  race  towards  their  tyrants. 

I  took  the  animal  to  the  Konauk  Tartar  Agasi,  or  head -quarters  of  the  couriers, 
where,  on  representing  myself  to  be  an  Englishman,  (^of  which  the  guards  at  the  gate 
knew  nothing,)  I  was  treated  with  great  respect,  ana  suffered  to  leave  the  beast,  to 
be  delivered  to  its  owner,  witliout  any  further  care  of  mine.  As  I  waited  here  until 
the  Tartar  Jonas,  who  had  deserted  us  on  the  road,  was  sent  for — coffee,  pipes,  and 
sherbert  were  served  to  me,  and  I  was  entertained  with  the  most  extravagant  praises, 
which  these  men  bestowed  on  the  character  of  the  English  generally,  and  of  their 
illustrious  representative  at  Bagdad  in  particular. 

This  is,  ill  fact,  the  term  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  adventures,  and 
here  wc  shall  take  our  leave  of  him.     There  are  several  subsequent 
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chapters,  describing  the  city  of  Bagdad,  already  tolerably  well  known 
to  us,  but  principally  occupied  with  the  search  after,  and  dissertations 
on,  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  This  portion,  has  rather  an  antiquarian 
and  historical  interest,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  book  of  travels.  It 
is,  however,  elaborate  and  ingenious ;  and  though  we  forbear  either 
to  marke  any  extracts  from,  or  analysis  of  it,  we  recommend  it,  as  well 
as  the  whole  volume,  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader. 
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We  believe  that  if  a  large  number  of  persons  in  this  country  were  to 
reflect,  and  speak  their  minds  as  to  the  object  which  they  hated  most,, 
that  object  would  be — Knowledge.  Of  all  projects,  there  are  none 
which  in  general  meet  with  such  earnest  and  hearty  opposition,  as 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  education.  The  notion  out  of  which 
this  feeling  arises  is  not  an  unnatural  one.  Every  body  supposes  him-. 
self  the  possessor  of  a  certain  quantity  of  this  commodity;  and  even  if 
he  does  not  intend  to  sell  it,  he  does  not  like  the  notion  of  its  being 
depreciated  by  a  glut.  Next  to  the  calamity  which  Rothschild  would 
suffer  by  being  deprived  of  his  wealth,  would  be  that  of  seeing  every 
Jew  on  the  Exchange  as  rich  as  himself.  This  enmity  breaks  out  under 
a  variety  of  absurd  pretexts.  Sometime&  the  notion  is  promulgated, 
that  people,  by  being  educated,  will  become  unfit  for  ordinary  and 
laborious  occupations;  that  men  may  indeed  continue  to  till  the  ground, 
in  spite  of  being  able  to  read— -(so  they  read  the  same  book  continually 
over  and  over) — but  that  writing  is  exceedingly  dangerous — ciphering 
utter  ruin  to  industry — and  the  idea  that  a  man  can  drive  a  coach  or 
wheel  a  barrow,  who  knows  that  the  sun  does  not  move  round  the 
earth,  as  chimerical  as  it  would  appear  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  that  a  man  could  possibly,  wait  at  table  with  a  clean  pair  of 
stockings  and  a  combed  head;  or  that  a  gentleman  who  wore  a  cocked 
hat,  and  carried  a  gold-headed  cane,  should  condescend  to  follow  his 
mistress  at  a  respectful  distance.  At  other  times,  it  is  suggested  that 
religion  and  morality, must  be  necessarily  injured. by  knowledge — which, 
on  the  supposition  that  religion  and  morality  had  no  foundation  in  truth 
and  usefulness,  would,  perhaps,  be  the  case.  At  other  times,  it  is 
shrewdly  hinted,  that  knowledge  is  not  something  else,  that  it  does  not 
feed  a  starving  people;  which  is  undoubtedly  true — as  it  also  is,  that 
broiled  blanket  would  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  mutton  chop,  and  that 
a  fifridiron  would  be  a  sorry  bed  for  a  weary  traveller. 

The  peculiarities  of  our  academical  institutions  probably  favour  this 
hatred  of  knowledge.  In  our  universities,  those  things  which  should  be  the 
rewards  of  perseverance,  are  all  consequent  upon  two  or  three  years  of  ex- 
ertion in  early  youth,  (bestowed  on  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  to  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  pursue  it,  is  irksome,)  after 
which  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  rest  and  indolence.  Like  race 
horses,  after  a  short  heat,  they  are  well  groomed,  well  fed,  and  lodged 
in  a  warm  stall,  except  that  the  academical  race  horses  are  never  des- 
tined to  run  again.  People  who  have  been  industrious  and  are  lazy, 
who  have  earned  something  and  are  living  upon  their  old  stock, — ^gen- 
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tkmen  w^  hare  retired  upon  a  competence  of  l^mltif^  Af«  fee^lhalff 
hoetiile  to  any  in^tilse  which  naaiy  lead  society  to  an  eJ^np^&gaiioO  ik 
knovrledge,  wttk  ^hich  their  slofider  meaie  will  noi  allcNr  ^ieftt  to^  tova^ 
pete.  Iti  Ike  anirersities  of  otlief  coiHitrloi^,  trhet^  tlo  profits  (^ 
ptofessots  depend  on  their  reputation,  and  wlvetcf  the  pi^lMaroM  immI 
siudents  make  np  the  tinivct^ty^  the#e  is  ediiiSiimal  indtfoetiteiit  tn 
make,  or  seem  to  make,  progress  ;  btit^  itl  Bngkind,  it  ibattei^  abeo-- 
lutely  nothing  to  the  fellows,  and  very  little  to  the  tutors,  of  a  col- 
lege, whether  they  are  heard  of  out  of  its  walls ;  and  what  the  profesr 
sors  most  wish,  is,  not  to  be  heard  of  at  all, — not  even  }n  their 
lecture  rooms. 

The '  opposition  offered  in  Farliatheht  to  the  establishment  of  an 
university  in  London-^the  oatciy  and  animosity  wbidh  the  project  has 
raised  elsewhere,  are  indications  bf  this  spirit.  The  ostensible  Object 
tion  to  it,  that  it  was  not  to  teach  theology,  was  a  mere  pretext, 
unless,  indeed,  any  system  of  theokgy  could  have  been  tatigbt,  wbielf 
would  have  kept  away  £lll  studentd,  m  which  case,  no  doubt,  the 
university  would  have  been  deemed  harmless,  and  even  respectable^ 

We  hope  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  may 
Survive  the  animosity  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  excited  against  it; 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  seems  likely  to  do  any  good.  Many  montha 
will  not  certainly  pass  away  before  it  is  discovered  to  be  a  plan  for 
jacobinizing,  infidelizing,  and  radicalizing  the  people. 

The  object  of  the  society  is,  the  periodical  publication  and  drcfukif 
tion  of  cheap  and  elementary  trieatises,  under  the  direction,  and  With 
the  sanction  of  a  superintending  committee,  which  is  to  take  care  tha€ 
the  little  works  sent  forth,  in  the  ndme  of  the  society,  are  really 
likely  to  answer  the  purposes  of  instrilctioi).  Of  course,  in  a  wod( 
of  this  kind,  every  thing  depends  on  the  execution  of  it ;  but  /if  it  bo 
performed  in  a.  mdnner  which  names  on  the  coinmittee  of  the  society 
give  us  a  right  to  anticipate,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  services 
ever  rendered  to  the  country.  We  are  deplorably  ill  supplied  (in 
^ropoition  to  other  branches  of  our  literature)  With  elementary  books; 
and  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  people,  as  compared  with  what  it 
Should  be,  is  but  trashy.  The  circulating  library  and  reading-club 
system,  valuable  as  it  is  capable  of  beii^  made,  has  the  disadvantago 
hi  its  present  practice  of  presenting  the  people  iberely  with  literary 
noveltieisk  A  very  worthy  man,  Mr.  George  Dyer,  wrote  a  treatise,  in 
order  to  answer  the  question,  '^  Why  there  are  so  few  excellent 
poets  f*  and  by  a  laborious  process  of  reasoning,  arrived  at  a  Con-> 
Elusion  similar  to  that  of  Dogberry,  '*  an  two  men  ride  on  a  hor^,  one 
must  ride  behind;"  that,  therefore,  the  poets  who  excelled  all  but  a 
few,  could  not  themselves  be  many.  We  may  conclude,  in  like  man-^ 
ner,  without  offence,  that  all  books  are  not  the  best  books,  and  that 
people  who  are  supplied  indiscriminately  with  novelties,  must  read 
much  not  very  well  worth  reading.  It  is  more  easy,  in  many  country 
towns,  to  get  any  new  work>  however  trashy,  than  many  of  the  classics 
of  English  literature;  and  difficult,  above  all  things,  for  a  man  who 
wishes,  without  wellreducated  associates,  to  instruct  himself  in  any 
science,  to  know  how  to  get  at  the  best  elementary  works,  for  unless 
he  is  in  utter  darkness,  he  is  misled  by  the  false  lights  of  puffd 
mid  advertisements.     We  have  sometimes  had  occftsion  to  see  the 
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vain  attempts  which  n  ionl  thirsting  after  it  h*s,  under  these  circuia- 
stances,  made  in  vstin  to  get  a  drauight  0f  that  fiood  ol  knowledge,, 
with  which  some  woQld  bare  tt»  believe  the  lasd  is  inundated.  A 
society  of  this  kind  will,  thetefore,  be  of  ioestiioabk  use,  supposing  it 
to  do  its  work  well,  and  sn|>posiflg  knowledge  to  be  of  use,  supposing 
that  it  is  not  for  the  benelil  of  eivH  society  to  keep  the  members  of  it 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  conditloa  of  brutes. 

The  prospectus  says,  that— 

^^  As  numerous  societies  already  exist  for  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  society  to  aid  the  pro- 
gress of  those  branches  of  general  knowledge  which  eaa  be  diffused 
among  all  classes  of  the  community,  no  treatise  published  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  committee  shall  contain  any  matteT  of  controversitU 
divinity,  or  interfere  with  the  principles  of  revealed  religion." 

This,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  point  about  which  the  enemies  of  know- 
ledge will  rally.  Here  we  have  evidently  a  plan  of  instruction  from 
which  religion  is  excluded  !  The  only  purpose  of  the  authors,  there- 
fore, must  be  to  destroy  religion,  and  by  destroying  religion,  to  aim  a 
blow  at  the  church  establishment.  It  would,  therefore,  be  highly 
expedient  to  urge  the  society  to  give  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  its  inten- 
tions, by  providing,  that  none  of  its  tracts  shall  be  sold  to  any  one 
who  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  purchase  the  catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

It  may  not  be  fair  to  criticise  the  list  put  fbrth  by  the  society,  "  of 
some  among  the  subjects  which  the  plan  of  its  work  embraces,"  and 
which  is  redundant  under  some  heads,  as  it  is  defective  under  others. 
For  instance,  we  have  "  Strueture  of  plants,  functions  of  plants, 
diseases  of  plants,  geography  of  plants,  and  aixangement  of  plants," 
all  as  the  subjects  of  separate  treatises,  while  there  is  no  notice  of  the 
structure,  functions,*  or  diseases  of  man,  who  is  as  important  a  part 
of  the  creation  as  a  cabbage.  The  list  should  not  have  had  the  show 
of  arrangement,  or  should  not  have  been  thus  slovenly.  We  only 
notice  the  defects,  however,  to  point  out  a  danger  to  which  the 
society  is  exposed,  and  of  which  we  think  we  see  here  some  iadi- 
cations.  Being  necessarily  aided,  for  the  most  part,  by  dilettanti  and 
volunteer  contributors,  who,  in  their  nature,  are,  even  beyond  their 
paid  brethren,  restive  and  crotchetty,  there  will  be  a  great  diiiculty 
in  keeping  the  rogues  in  order.  Scwne  will  be  much  disposed  to  sub- 
divide and  prose  to  a  painful  extent.     Let  them  be  looked  to. 

The  society  has  already  put  forth  "  an  introdtictory  Discourse  on  the 
Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Scientific  Pursuits."  It  is, 
we  believe,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brougham  ;  and  is,  for  the  attractive 
simplicity  of  the  style  and  the  choice  of  the  subjects,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  end  in  view — ^viz.  the  excitement  of  curiosity  and  attention  in 
slightly  informed  minds— a  most  perfect  production.  We  shall  give 
a  few  extracts,  though  in  doing  so  we  deprive  it  of  a  part  of  its  beauty— 
the  natural  and  easy  connexion  of  the  subjects. 

"  It  may  easily  be  demonstrated,  that  there  is  an  advantage  in 
learning,  both  for  the  usefulness  and  the  pleasure  of  it.     There  is 

*  Unless  the  headS;  mechanical  anatomy  and  chemical  functions  of  animals  embrace 
these  subjects. 
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something  positively  agreeable  to  all  hieii,  to  all  at  least  whose  nature  - 
is  not  piost  grovelling  and  base,  in  gaining  knowledge  for  its  own  • 
sake.    When  you  s'ee  any  thing  for  the  first  time,  you  at  once  derive  - 
some  gratification  from  the  sight  being  new ;  your  attention  is  awakened,  • 
and  you  desire  to  know  more  about  it.     If  it  is  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship, as  an  instrument,  a  machine  of  any  kind,  you  wish  to  know  how 
it  is  made  ;  how  it  works,  and  what  use  it  is  of.     If  it  is  an  animal, 
you  desire  to  know  where  it  comes  from ;  how  it  lives ;  what  are  its 
dispositions,  and,  generally,  its  n&ture  and  habits.    This  desire  is  felt, 
too,  without  at  all  considering  that  the  machine  or  the  animal  may- 
ever  be  of  the  least  use  to  yourself  practically ;  for,  in  all  probability, 
you  may  never  see  them  again.    But  you  feel  a  curiosity  to  learn  ail- 
about  them,  because  they  are  new  and  unknown  to  you.    You  accord- 
ingly make  inquiries ;   you  feel  a  gratification  in  getting  answers  to 
your  questions,  that  is,  in  receiving  information,  and  in  knowing  more,-: — 
in  being  better  informed  than  you  were  before.    If  you  evet  happen- 
again  to  see  the  same  instrument  or  animal,  you  find  it  agreeable  to 
recollect  having  seen  it  before,  and  to  think  that  you  know  something 
about  it.     If  you  see  another  instrument  or  animal,  in  some  respects 
like,  but  differing  in  other  particulars,  you  find  it  pleasing  to  compare 
them  together,  and  to  note  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 
Now,  all  this  kind  of  gratification  is  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  nature,- 
and  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the  common  purposes  of  life ;  yet  it  ia 
a  pleasure — an  enjoyment.    You  are  nothing  the  richer  for  it ;  you  do 
not  gratify  your  palate  or  any  other  bodily  appetite  ;  and  yet  it  is  so 
pleasing  that  you  would  give  something  out  of  your  pocket  to  obtain - 
it,  and  would  forego  some  bodily  enjoyment  for  its  sake.   The  pleasure 
derived  from  science  is  exactly  of  the  like  nature,  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
very  same.     For  what  has  just  been  referred  to  is  in  fact  science, 
which  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  only  means  knowledge,  and  in 
its  ordinary  sense  means  knowledge  reduced  to  a  system ;  that  is, 
arranged  in  a  regular  order,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  taught,  easily 
remembered,  and  readily  applied.'* — p.  6. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  dry  subject 
can  be  rendered  popular  ana  pleasing  by  a  man  of  genius. 

"  The  two  great  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  or  the  two  mathe- 
matical sciences,  are  Arithmetic,  the  science  of  number,  from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  number,  and  Geometry,  the  science  of  figure, 
from  the  Greek  words  signifying  measure  of  the  earth, — land-mea- 
suring having  first  turned  men's  attention  to  it. 

<^  When  I  say  that  2  and  2  make  4, 1  state  an  arithmetical  proposi- 
tion, very  simple  indeed,  but  connected  with  many  others  of  a  more 
difficult  and  complicated  kind.  Thus,  it  is  another  proposition,  some- 
what less  simple,  but  still  very  obvious,  that  5  multiplied  by  10,  and 
divided  by  2,  is  equal  to,  or  makes  the  same  number  with  100  divided 
by  4 — both  results  being  equal  to  25.  So,  to  find  how  many  farthings 
there  are  ij[i  1000/.,  and  how  many  minutes  in  a  year,  are  questions  of 
arithmetic  which  we  learn  to  work  by  being  taught  the  principles  of 
the  science  one  after  another,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the 
rules  oi  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  Arithmetic 
may  be  said  to  be  the  moi^t  simple,  though  among  the  most  useful  of 
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the  sciences  ;  but  it  teaches  only  the  properties  of  particular  and. 
known  numbers,  and  it  only  enables  us  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  those  numbers.     But  suppose  we  wish  to  add,  subtract,  multi- 
ply, or  divide  numbers  which  we  have  not  yet  ascertained,  and  in  all. 
respects  to  deal  with  them  as  iif  they  were  known,  for  the  purpose  of. 
arriving  at  certain  conclusions  respecting    them,  and  among  other, 
things,  of  discovering  what  they  are  ;  or,  suppose  we  would  examine  > 
properties  belonging  to  all  numbers ;  this  must  be  performed  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  arithmetic,  called  universal  arithmetic,  or  Algebra^* 
The  common  arithmetic,  you  will  presently  perceive,  carries  the  seeds 
of   this  most  important  science  in  its  bosom.      Thus,  suppose  we 
inquire  what  is  the  number  which  multiplied  by  5  makes  10  ?  this  is 
found  if  we  divide  10  by  5 — it  is  2 ;  but  suppose  that,  before  find- 
ing this  number  2,  and  before  knowing  what  it  is,  we  would  add  it, 
whatever  it  may  turn  out,  to  some  other  number ;  this  can  only  be 
done  by  putting  some  mark,  such  as  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  to  stand 
for  the  unknown  number,  and  adding  that  letter  as  if  it  were  a  known 
number.     Thus,  suppose  we  want  to  find  two  numbers,  which,  added 
together,  make  9,  and  multiplied  by  one  another  make  20.     There  are 
many  which,  added  together,  make  9  ;  as  1  and  8 ;  2  and  7  ;  3  and  6  ; 
and  so  on.     We  have,  therefore,  occasion  to  use  the  second  condition, 
that!  multiplied  by  one  another  they  should  make  20,  and  to  work  upon 
this  condition  before  we  have  discovered  the  particular  numbers.    We 
must,  therefore,  suppose  the  numbers  to  be  found,  and  put  letters  for 
them,  and  by  reasoning  upon  those  letters,  according  to  both  the  two 
conditions  of  adding  and  multiplying,  we  find  what  they  must  each  of 
them  be  in  numbers,  in  order  to   fulfil  or  answer    the   conditions. 
Algebra  teaches  the  rules  for  conducting  this  reasoning,  and  obtain- 
ing this  result  successfully ;  and  by  means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  find 
out  numbers  which  are  unknown,  and  of  which  we  only  know  that  they 
stand  in  certain  relations  to  known  numbers,  or  to  one  another.     The 
instance  now  taken  is  an  easy  one  ;  and  you  could,  by  considering  the 
question  a  little,  answer  it  readily  enough ;  that  is,  by  trying  different 
numbers,  and  seeing  which  suited  the  conditions  ;  for  you  plainly  see 
that  5  and  4  are  the  two  numbers  sought ;  but  you  see  this  by  no  cer- 
tain or  general  rule,  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  therefore  you  never 
could  work  more  difficult  questions  in  the  same  way  ;  and  eveii  ques- 
tions of  a  moderate  degiee  of  difficulty  would  take  an  endless  number, 
of  trials  or  guesses  to  answer.     Thus,  if  a  ship,  say  a  smuggler,  is 
sailing  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour,  and  a  revenwe  cutter,  sailing  at 
the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  descries  her  18  miles  off,  and  gives 
chase,  and  you  want  to  know  in  what  time  the  smuggler  will  be  over- 
taken, and  how  many  miles  she  will  have  sailed  before  being  over- 
taken ;  this,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  questions  in  algebra,  would 
take  you  a  long  time,  almost  as  long  as  the  chase,  to  come  at  by  mere 
trial  and  guessing  ^he  chase  would  be  9  hours,  and  the  smuggler 
would  sail  72  miles) :  and  questions  only  a  little  more  difficult  than 
this  never  could  be  answered  by   any  number  of  guesses ;  yet  ques- 
tions infinitely  more  difficult  can   easilv  be  solved  bv  the  rules  of 


*  Algebra,  from  the  Arabic  words  signifying  the  reduction  of  fractions ;  the  Arabs 
having  brouglit  the' knowledge  of  it  into  Europe. 
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al^brs.  In  like  maffm^r,  hy  aHthmelic;  y<m  can  tell  tire  ftoftstthsA  of 
particalar  niimberft ;  as^  for  instanee,  that  the  number  B4S  h  dfrUMt 
by  3  exactly,  so  as  to  lea^e  nothing  orer :  but  al^bra  teacbetl  nn  thut 
it  18  only  one  of  an  infinite  variety  of  numbers,  all  divisible  by  Sy  and 
any  otie  of  which  yoa  can  tell  the  moment  you  see  it ;  for  they  all  hkr& 
the  remarkable  property,  that  if  yo^  add  together  the  fifures  fhef^ 
consist  ofy  the  sitm  total  is  drvrsible  by  3.  You  can  easily  pereeire 
this  in  any  one  case,  as  la  the  number  mentioned,  for  3  added  t(y4  atid 
that  to  8  make  15,  which  is  plainly  divisible  by  3  ;  and  if  you  divide 
348  by  3,  you  find  the  quotient  to  be  1 16,  and  nothing  over.  But  thia 
does  not  at  aU  prove  that  any  other  number,  the  sum  of  whose  figures^ 
is  divisible  by  3,  will  itself  also  be  found  divisible  by  3,  as  741 ;  ftft 
you  must  actually  perform  the  division  here,  and  in  every  other  ease, 
before  you  can  know  that  it  leaves  nothing  ove^.  Algebra,  on  the 
contrary,  both  enables  you  to  discover  such  general  properties,  and  to 
prove  them  in  all  tbdr  generality.'^- 

^^  By  means  of  this  science,  and  its  various  appHcations,  the  most 
extraordinary  calculations  may  be  performed.  We  shall  give,  as  an 
example,  the  method  of  I/ogarithms,  which  proceeds  upon  tjbrs 
principle.  Take  a  set  of  numbers  going  on  by  equal  differeaces ; 
that  IS  to  say,  the  third- being  as  much  greater  than  the  second,  as  the 
second  is  greater  than  the  first:  thus,  1, 2,  3,4,  5,  6,  and  so  on,  in 
which  the  common  difference  is  1 ;  then  take  another  set  of  nnni'>> 
bers,  such  that  each  is  equal  to  twice  or  three  times  the  one  before  ft> 
or  any  number  of  times  the  one  before  it ;  thus,  2, 4,  8,  16,  82,  64, 
128 ;  write  this  second  set  of  numbers  under  the  first,  or  side  by  ride» 
so  that  the  numbers  shall  stand  opposite  to  one  another  thus : 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

2  4  8         16         32         64       128 

you  will  find,  that  if  you  add  together  any  two  of  the  upper  or  first 
set,  and  go  to  the  number  opposite  their  sum,  in  the  lower  or  second 
set,  you  will  have  in  this  last  set  the  number  arising  from  multiplying 
together  the  numbers  of  the  lower  set  corresponding  to  the  num-- 
ber  added  together.  Thus,  add  2  to  4,  you  have  6  in  the  upper  set, 
opposite  to  which  in  the  lower  set  is  64,  and  multiplying  the  numbets 
4  and  16  opposite  to  2  and  4,  the  product  is  64.^  In  like  manner,  if 
you  substract  the  upper  numbers,  and  look  for  the  lower  numbers 
opposite  to  their  difference,  you  obtain  the  quotient  of  the  lower  numbers 
opposite  the  number  subtracted.  Thus,  take  4  from  6  and  2  remains^ 
opposite  to  which  you  have  in  the  lower  line  .4 ;  and  if  you  divide  64^ 
the  number  opposite  to  6,  by  16,  the  number  opposite  to  4,  the  quotient 
is  4.  The  upper  set  are  called  the  logarithms  of  the  lower  set,  which 
are  called  natural  numbers :  and  tables  may,  with  a  little  trouble, 
,be  constructed,  giving  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  10,000^ 


*■  >i 


*  Another  class  of  numberB  divisible  by  3  is  discovered  ia  like  mtimer  by  Algebra* 
Every  Dtnnber  of  3  places,  the  figures  (or  di^ts)  composing  which  are  in  anthmetio^ 
progression,  (or  rise  above  each  other  by  equal  difiTerences,)  is  divisible  by  S :  as,  US, 
789,  357, 159,  and  so  on.  The  same  is  tme  of  unrobers  of  any  amount  of  place«» 
provided  tbey  are  composed  of  3, 6,  9,  &c.  numbers  rising  above  each  other  by  equal 
differences,  as  «89, 299,  309,  or  148,  214,  280,  346,  or  307142085345648276198756, 
which  number  of  24  places  is  divisible  by  S,  being  composed  of  6  numbers  in  a  series 
whose  common  difference  is  1137. 
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and  more  ;  so  that,  iastead  of  flBrnkiiiljiii^  or  diyiding  one  number  hy 
anolber,  you  have  oiily  to  add.  oar  Jiiibix!act  their  logaritiims,  and  tii«n' 
you  at  once  find  the  pncxdact  «or  the  qaotient  in  tk»  tal»les.  These  ara^ 
made  a|)f>li€afele  to  numbers  far  higher  than  any  actuaily  so  them,  by 
a  very  simple  procesfi ;  so  that  yon  may  at  once  peroeivv  the  prodi-^ 
gioQs  saTin^  of  time  and  labour  irhich  is  thas  made.  If  you  bad,  £»r 
iffistance,  to  multiply  7y548,283  by  itself,  and  thai:  ^od^ict  again  by 
the  original  number,  you  woald  hare  to  multiply  a  nund)er  «f  seyen 
places  of  figures  by  an  eqnaily  Jai^  mtmber,  and  tiien  a  number  <of 
14  places  of  figures  by  one  of  seren  places,  till  at  last  you  had  a 
prodnct  of  21  places  ef  iigareS'^^a  veiy  tedious  operation  ;  hut  work-? 
ing  by  logarithms,  you  would  only  have  to  take  three  times  the  ioga- 
ritkm  of  the  original  number,  and  that  gives  the  logarithm  of  the  last 
prodiict  of  21  places  of  figures,  without  aay  further  multiplication ^^ 
So  raach  for  the  time  and  trouble  saved,  which  is  st^  gveaier  m  quefr- 
tioBs  of  divisions  ;  but  by  naeans  of  logarithms  many  qoestiooas  -cmn  he 
worked,  and  of  the  most  important  kind,  which  no  time  or  labour 
would  otherwise  enable  us  to  solve.*'-— P.  10. 

Some  of  thephysical  facts  mentioned  in  the  next  "passage,  with  wblcit 
we  mean  to  conclude,  are,  we  believe,  questioned  by  modern  inquirers  ; 
and  there  are  even  sceptics  who  doubt  whether  Sir  Everard  Hoine^s 
fame  rests  on  a  solid  foundation.  But  as  the  object  is  not  to  eonvey 
pi^eeise  information  as  to  the  latest  advances  of  scieijce,  but  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  ol^ects  which  science  brings  to  view,  the  merit  of 
tbe  passage  is  not  on  that  account  the  less. 

"  It  may  be  recollected,  that  when  the  air  is  exhausted  or  sucked 
out  of  any  vessel,  there  is  no  longer  the  force  necess'ary  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  outside ;  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  there- 
fore pressed  inwards  with  violence :  a  flat  glass  would  thus  be  broken^ 
unless  it  were  very  thick ;  a  round  one,  having  tlie  strength  of  an  arch^ 
would  resist  better ;  but  any  soft  substance^  as  leather  or  skin^  would 
be  crushed  or  squeezed  together  at  once.  If  the  air  was  only  sacked 
out  slowly,  tbe  squeezing  would  be  gradual,  or#  if  it  were  only  half 
sucked  out,  the  skin  would  only  be  partly  squeezed  together.  This  is 
the  very  process  by  which  Bee8  reach  the  fine  dust  and  juices  of 
hollow  flowers,  like  the  honeyauGkle,  and  smne  kinds  of  long  fax*glove, 
which  are  too  narrow  for  tltcnn  to  enter.  They  £11  up  liie  mouth  of 
the  flower  with  their  bodies,  and  duck  out  the  sir,  or  at  leaeit  a  Imsge 
part  of  it ;  this  makes  the  soft  sides  of  the  Bower  close,  and  squeeaes 
the  dust  and  juice  towai'ds  the  insect  as  w«il  as  a  hand  could  do,  if 
applied  to  the  outside. 

'^  We  may  remember  this  pressure  or  ^weight  of  the  atroaosphere  as 
shown  by  the  barometer^  the  fincking-^pump,  noid  the  air-^mnp.  its' 
weight  is  near  1^  pounds  on  every  equace  inch,  so  that  if  we  'Oould 
entirely  squeeze  out  the  air  betwe^i  our  two  hands,  they  woald  eUag 
together  with  a  force  equal  to  the  pressure  «f  >do«bie  this  weight, 
because  the  air  woidd^ress  upon  both  hands  ^  and  if  >(v>e  oonildeontrive 
to  suck  or  squeeze  out  the  air  bettween  one  band  and  Ihe  waU,  tbe 
hand  would  stick  fast  to  the  wall,  being  pressed  on  it  with  the  ^weight 
of  above  two  hundred  weight,  that  is,  near  15  pounds  on  every  ^sqiiare 
in(^  iof  ihe  hand.    Now,  by  a  late  n^ovt  ^w^ioiis  dwcove^jr  :of  >8ir 
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Everard  Home,  the  distinguished  anatomist,  it  is  found  that  this  is  the 
Very  process  hy  which  Flies  and  other  insects  of  a  similar  description 
are  enabled  to  walk  up  perpendicular  surfaces,  however  smooth,  as  the 
sides  of  walls  and  panes  of  glass  in  windows,  and  to  walk  as  easily 
along  the  ceiling  of  a  room  with  their  bodies  downwards  and  their 
feet  over  head.  Their  feet,  when  examined  by  a  microscope,  are  found 
to  have  flat  skins  or  flaps,  like  the  feet  of  web-footed  animals, as  ducks 
apd  geese ;  and  they  have  towards  the  back  part  or  heel,  but  inside 
the  skin  or  flap,  two  very  small  toes,  so  connected  with  the  flap  as  to 
draw  it  close  down  upon  the  glass  or  wall  the  fly  walks  on,  and 
to  squeeze  out  the  air  completely,  so  that  there  is  a  vacuum  made 
between  the  foot  and  the  glass  or  wall.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  air  presses  the  foot  on  the  wall  with  a  very  considerable  force 
compared  to  the  weight  of  the  fly ;  for  if  its  feet  are  to  its  body  in  the 
same  proportion  as  OHrs  are  to  our  bodies,  since  we  could  support  by 
a  single  hand  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room  (provided  it  made  a  vacuum) 
more  than  our  whole  weight,  namely,  a  weight  of  fifteen  stone,  the  fly 
can  easily  move  on  four  feet  in  the  same  manner  by  help  of  the  vacuum 
made  under  its  feet.  It  has  likewise  been  found  that  some  of  the 
larger  sea  animals  are  by  the  same  construction,  only  upon  a  greater 
scale,  enabled  to  climb  the  perpendicular  and  smooth  surfaces  of  the 
ice  hills  among  which  they  live.  Some  kinds  of  lizard  have  the  same 
power  of  climbing,  and  of  creeping  with  their  bodies  downwards  along 
the  ceiling  of  a  room  ;  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  do 
so  are  the  same.  In  the  large  feet  of  these  animals,  the  contrivance  is; 
easily  observed,  of  the  two  toes  or  tightners,  by  which  the  skin  of  the 
foot  is  pinned  down,  and  the  air  excluded  in  the  act  of  walking  or 
climbing ;  but  it  is  the  very  same,  only  upon  a  larger  scale,  with  the 
mechanism  of  a  fly's  or  a  butterfly's  foot ;  and  both  operations,  the 
climbing  of  the  sea-horse  on  the  ice,  and  the  creeping  of  the  fly  on  the 
window  or  the  ceiling,  are  performed  exactly  by  the  same  power,  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  causes  the  quicksilver  to  stand  in  the 
weather-glass,  the  wind  to  whistle  through  a  key-hole,  and  the  piston 
to  descend  in  a  steam-engine. 

"  The  lightness  of  imflammable  gas  is  well  known.  When  bladders, 
of  any  size,  are  filled  with  it,  they  rise  upwards,  and  float  in  the  air. 
Now,  it  is  a  most  curious  fact,  that  the  fine  dust,  by  means  of  which 
plants  are  impregnated  one  by  the  other,  is  composed  of  very  small 
globules,  filled  with  this  gas — in  a  word,  of  small  air  balloons.  These 
globules  thus  float  from  the  male  plant  through  the  air,  and  striking 
against  the  females,  are  detained  by  a  glue  prepared  on  purpose  to 
stop  them,  which  no  sooner  moistens  the  globules  than  they  explode, 
and  their  substance  remains,  the  gas  flying  off  which  enabled  them  to 
float.  A  provision  of  a  very  simple  kind  is  also  made  to  prevent  the 
male  and  female  blossoms  of  the  same  plant  from  breeding  together, 
this  being  found  to  hurt  the  breed  of  vegetables,  just  as  breeding  in 
and  in  does  the  breed  of  animals.  It  is  contrived  that  the  dust  shall 
be  shed  by  the  male  blossom  before  the  female  is  ready  to  be  affected 
by  it,  so  that  the  impregnation  must  be  performed  by  the  dust  of  some 
other  plant,  and  in  this  way  the  breed  be  crossed.    The  light  gas 
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with  which  the  globules  are  filled  is  most  essential  to  this  operation, 
as  it  conveys  them  to  great  distances.  A  plantation  of  yew  trees 
has  been  known  in  this  way,  to  impregnate  another  several  hundred 
yards  off."— p.  33. 

One  thing  should  have  been  perhaps  more  clearly  brought  to  view  in 
this  excellent  treatise,  viz.  that  it  is  not  intended  as  an  introductory 
discourse  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  sciences,  for  which  there  is  to 
be  a  separate  introduction.  We  hope  the  society  will  not  shrink  from 
the  parts  of  its  task  which  regards  the  branches  of  knowledge,  from  any 
desire  to  please  those  who,  do  what  it  will,  so  it  do  good,  will  hate  it. 
The  obscurantists  will,  at  all  events,  bestow  their  animosity  on  the 
society ;  we  hope  the  society,  in  its  turn,  will  not  shrink  from  meriting  it. 
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]Mr.  Bowring,  in  speaking  of  a  stanza  of  one  of  his  translations, 

sa^^s,  that  "  I  shall  be  accused  of  decorating  this  ;"  and  to  show  the 

injustice  of  such  a  charge,  he  forthwith  quotes  the  original,  which 

commences  thus : 

Ako  bi  te  u  pjesma  pjevala 
Pjisma  ide  od  usta  do  usta 
&c.  &c. 

This  we  imagine  is  a  tolerably  safe  appeal.  We  honestly  confess 
that,  for  all  we  know  of  the  matter,  ako  bi  te  u  pjesma  may  be  all 
a  hoax.  The  Servian  language  and  Servian  literature  are  things  that 
may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  unheard  of  here,  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  late  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  and  a  still  later 
one  in  the  Quarterly,  entitled  Servian  Minstrelsy.  "  The  Popular 
Poetry  of  the  Servians"  at  length  reveals  its  character  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner.  We  think  this  the  most  valuable  and  the  most 
delightful  of  the  anthologies,  which  the  industry  and  the  talent  of 
Mr.  Bowring  has  imported  into  his  native  language. 

Before  we  go  farther,  we  will  however  answer  a  question,  which  it  is 
not  improbable  may  be  asked  in  some  of  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
country,  where  the  "  Use  of  the  Globes"  is  less  actively  taught  than  at 
Hackney  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Servians — the  Servians — who  are  the  Servians  1  If  a  geographer 
were  to  run  over  in  the  vulgar  ear  of  an  untutored  Englishman,  the 
names  of  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia, 
we  are  not  placing  the  general  knowledge  of  our  reading  public  too 
low,  in  saying,  that  but  very  indistinct  notions  of  their  position  or 
history  would  occur  to  his  mind.  The  Illyrian  provinces  are,  and  have 
been  always,  the  obscurest  part  of  Eurctpe.  The  countries  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned  may  be  generally  designated  as  Slavonian — 
the  four  last  more  particularly  as  Servian.  They  are  said  to  have 
planted  themselves  along  the  Sava  and  the  Danube,  aown  to  the  Black 
Sea,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  Their  earlier  history 
is  scarcely  known,  and  the  subsequent  portion  is  not  the  most  luminous 

*  Servian  Popular  Poetry,  t3!«islated  by  John  Bowring.  London.  12mp.  Bald- 
win &  Co. 
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|»«rt  4if  Eiiropeaa  aanals*  Tlie  SjervUii^  in  tf^e  6rgt  i^sta^ee  iij)peai* 
U>  ]ii&ve.bee«  aUern«<teiy  snbjeet  to,  aad  ^t  war  n^tb^  the  Greeks ;  t^eir 
contests  with  Hungary  were  likewise  freq^atly  occurrjjiif ;  Wt  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  their  country  became  the  scene  jof  jt^  per- 
petual straggles  between  the  Turks  and  the  Hungarians.  It  was  of 
course  oppressed  with  every  species  of  misery,  the  territory  became 
at  length  almost  VhoUy  Turki9h,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants 
emigrated  to  Hungary,  or  joined  the  Austrian  atmies.  During  the 
last  century  it  was  shuffled  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  Aus- 
triansaod^e  Porte,  according  to  the  cession  of  treaties,  and  after  the 
•way  of  sovereigns  with  people.  At  le/igth,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  Servia  was  made  a  province  subject  to  Austria,  ajid  is 
now  governed  by  a  knes,  or  prince,  whose  name  is  Milosh  Obrenowich. 

There  are  besides  four  provinces,  or  governments,  containing  about 
a  million  of  Seivians,  subjected  to  Turkish  authority^ 

As  respects  the  history  wi  chamoter  <of  ihie  ian^age  called  Servian^ 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  Mr.  .Bowring's  own  sketch  of  it,  from 
an  introduction  prefixed  to  h\s  translation. 

The  TariouB  idioms  of  the  Slavonian  la^gua^e  may^  witliput  excpption,  he  traced  .up 
fo  one  single  ^em,  l^e  old  or  church  Slavonic.  From  this  one  source,  two  great 
streams  flow  forth ;  the  northern,  comprehending  the  Bohemian,  Polith,  and  Stossian  ; 
and  the  southern,  composed  of  the  HuBgavian,  iBnlgarian,  and  Servian  tongues.  The 
,  latter  branches  were  much  less  ^xteaaiveiyciaf^yed  than  the  former*  About  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  men  speak  the  Hungarian ;  not  more  than  half  a  million  the  BuU 
gaQan,  whifh  in  Macedonia  has  been  superseded  by  the  Romaic,  the. Albanian,  jmd 
dieTiH<kidb:  while  the -Servian  idiom,  the  most  cultivated,  the  most  interesting,  and 
itfie  most  widely  s|Mread  of  all  the  soalliem  ^Slavonian  dikletts,  in  the  langsage  .of  about 
five  miUicns,  of  w^cun  AlMvt  two  aKkUions  are  J^ahoopmedana*^ 

The  vicini^  of  Groeee  and  Italy  modified  kbA  jvellowed  .the  Jajiguage  of  Servia^ 
wihidiis,  in  ntct,  the  Hussian  hel^enused,  d^p^veA  of.  its  hftrshne^s  and,consonant  ter- 
fldnaftions,  -and  soiftened  down  into  a  -perf^  Instnnnent  for  poetry  and  mnsici-  Of  "the 
^leaoendants  from  the  aaoieot  Slavonic, 'it  is  mom  closely  idHed  to  the  Russian  Jind 
'Wiadisb  idions,  than  to  the  fi^hokuan  or  Polish. '  V^k  'K«n4)i^  divides  it  ^nte  tlae^ 
distinct  dialects*  the  Herze^oviniau,  pt  that  spoken  in  Bosnia,  Manffiofigro,  Palmatia« 
and  Croatia ;  the  Sirmian,.  which  is  U3ed  in  Sirmia  and  .Slavonia :  i^nd  tl^e  Jtesavian* 
9^0  dofrtK  the  Serrian  hmguage  has  been  considerably  influenced  by  the'Torldsh,  but 
though  it  has  been  eniiDheid  1^  odental  wovds,  it  has  aot^idopted  «n  0]:ieDtal  oonsduc- 
4e0«  jSchaffaank^  in  deacaibipg  the  different  fi^avojnic  towgnes,  says,  fimoifuUy  but  truly, 
.^at  ■"  Servian  song  xesembles  the  tune  of  the  violin ;  Old  Slavonian,  chat  of  the  or- 
j;an ;  Polish,  that  of  the  guitar.  The  Old  Slavonian  in  its  psalms^  sounds  like  the 
%iud  rush  of  <the  mountain  stream ;  the  Pqlisfa,  tike  the  bubbhng  and  sparicling  of  a 
ibuntain ;  and  the  Serviaa  like  t^  quiet  munnvuriBg  of  a  streamlet  in  the  valley." 

•The  stores  of  Servian  literatirre  are  neither  rich  nor  ancient.  The 
4ittt  Servian  literary  record  is  the  Bodoslov  of  Danicd,  Bishop  of 
:Servia,  which  is  a  chronicle  of  the  reigns  of  tlie  four  Servian  kings,  his 
-contemporaries  (from  127^  to  WM).  Two  or  three  other  hooks  of 
tk  similar  kind  exist,  as  well  as  some  legislative  enactments.  No  work, 
however,  of  much  interest  occurs,  tiH  the  end  of  the^eventeentli  century.; 
irhen  Geoi::ge  Brankovich,  the  last  of  tiie  Servian  despots,  wrote  a 
liistory  of  Servia,  bringing  it  down  to  the  time  of  Leopold  I.  This 
tiistory  was  written  in  conjBnentent  at  fjger,  in  Bohemia,  where  he  was 
Icept  a  staJte-pri^oner  l)y  the'Austrians  after  they  had  deposed  faimc 

*  Gsinm's  latrodnoiiion  to  Vnk's  Sendm  GnRiuar,  p.  je« 

t  Adelung,  who  has  only  given  >  fragment  -oJ  the  Servian  langoage  in  his  Mithri* 
Mm,  caUHhe  Stmn  ftnd  Unmrn  diMacts  ^'  tb»  sIflMiest  %ui  pqMsC^ jOl^CheJIl/rian 
tongues." 
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Latterly,  the.labotii's  of  .several  individiials  hiaTe  adoitied  their  natTvift 
literature,  and  no  one  more  so  than  Kftradjich  Vuk^  who  hAs  set  him* 
self  to  collect  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Servian  minstrete. 

The  collection  of  ^pular  songs,  Natodne  grptke  njesme,  from  which  most  of  thote 
which  occupy  this  Tolume  are  taken,  n^s  made  by  Vuk,  and  committed  to  paper 
either  from  early  recollection,  or  from  the  repetition  of  Servian  mistrels.  These,  hv 
informs  us,  and  his  statement  is  corroborated  %  every  intelligent  traveller,  form  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  treasure  of  song  which  exists  unrecorded  among  the  peasantry. 
How  so  much  of  beautiful  anonymous  poetry  should  have  been  created  in  so  perfect  k 
form,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  inquiry.  Among  a  people  who  look  to  music  and 
song  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  the  habit  of  improvisation  grows  up  imperceptibly,  and 
engages  all  the  fertilities  of  imagination  in  its  exercise.  The  thought  which  first  finds 
vent  in  a  poetical  form,  if  worth  preservation,  is,  polished  and  perfected  as  it  passes 
from  lip  to  lip,  till  it  receives  the  stamp  of  pdpular  approval,  and  becomes  as  it  were  ^ 
national  possession.  There  is  no  text-book,  no  authentic  record,  to  which  it  can  be 
referred,  whose  authority  should  iiifterfere  with  its  improvement.  The  poetry  of  a 
peo})le  is  a  common  inheritance,  which  one  generation  transfers  sanctioned  and 
amended  to  another.  Political  adversity,  too,  strengthens  the  attachment  of  a  nation 
to  the  records  of  its  ancient  prosperous  days.  The  harps  may  be  hung  on  the  willows 
for  a  while,  during  the  storm  and  the  struggle,  hot  when  the  tumult  is  over,  they  will 
be  strung  again  to  repeat  the  old  songs,  and  recid  the  time  gone  by. 

The  historical  ballads,  which  are  in  lines  composed  of  five  trochees,  are  always  sung 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  Gmle,  At  the  end  of  every  verse,  the  singer  drops  hia 
voice,  and  mutters  a  short  cadence.  The  emphatic  passages  are  chanted  in  a  louder  tone. 
"  I  canT20t  describe,"  says  Wessely,  **  the  pathos  with  which  these  songs  are  some* 
times  sung.  I  have  witnessed  crowds  surrounding  a  blind  old  singer,  and  every  cheek 
was  wet  with  tears — ^it  was  not  the  music,  it  was  the  words  which  -affected  them." 
As  this  simple  instrument,  the  gusle,  is  never  used  but  to  accompany  the  poetry  of 
the  Servians,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  Servian  who  does  not  play  upon  it,  the 
universality  of  their  popular  ballads  may  be  well  imagined. 

Mr.  Bowi'ing's  translations  are  chiefly  in  the  measure  of  the  originals. 
Rhyme  is  seldom  used  hy  the  Servians,  and  it  is  not  adopted  by  the 
translator  in  many  instances.  Mr.  Bowring's  felicity  in  the  difficult  art 
of  translating  poetry  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  it.  Together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  dialects  of  Europe  almost  marvellous,  he 
possesses  a  ready  tact  in  seizing  the  tone  and  character  of  his  subject. 
His  poetical  sympathies  are  so  warm  and  prompt,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  place  him  in  the  midst  of  any  class  of  ideas  or  feelings 
where  he  would  not  almost  instantaneously  adapt  himself  to  the  hue 
and  colour  of  the  imaginiative  circumstances  about  him.  His  command 
over  the  stubborn  matenals  of  his  own  language  is  very  considerable, 
which  more  especially  qualifies  him  for  the  task  he  has  voluntarily 
chosen  of  throwing  his  translations  into  the  measures  of  the  original. 
Of  the  fidelity  of  his  Servian  versions  we  are  wholly  unable  to  judge; 
internal  evidence  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  close. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  divided  by  the  author  into  two 
parts — historical,  traditional,  and  religious  ballads;  and  lyrics, 
songs,  and  occasional  poems.  They  may  more  shortly  be  classed 
as  1.  metrical  romances ;  and  2.  songs.  The  subjects  of  the  first  are 
various  ;  sometimes  the  story  narrates  an  historical  fact — sometimes, 
a  fabulous  or  superstitious  invention — and  sometimes  an  incident  of 
society,  or  an  example  of  love,  revenge,  or  violence.  The  Songs  are 
the  most  curious  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  two  divisions.  The 
delicacy,  elegance,  and  fancy  of  many  of  them  are  not  to  be  excelled 
by  the  lyrical  poetry  6f  any  country.  And  they  are,  moreover, 
remarkable  for  their-  affectionate  and  amiable  turn  of  thought.  The 
course  of  true  love  in  Servia  seems  on  the  whole  to  run  smooth  ;  there 
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are,  it  is  true,  partings  and  piques,  and  little  starts  of  jealousy,  but 
in  general  the  songs  celebrate  the  feminine  charms,  or  the  manly 
beauties  of  the  beloved;  the  pure  delights  of  intimacy,  and  the  bless- 
sings  of  afiPection.  The  love  is  not  only  the  love  of  lovers,  usually 
the  sole  subject  of  song,  but  the  loves  of  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
mothers  ;  in  short,  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  purity  of 
these  compositions,  their  amiable  simplicity,  and  their  agreeable  fan- 
cies.    It  is  time  however  to  show  what  each  class  is  by  example. 

The  first  piece  which  occurs  is  the  "  Abduction  of  the  Beautiful 
Iconia.''  The  manners  displayed  in  this  poem  betoken  a  truly  Ho- 
meric age.  Theodore  of  Stalach  is  drinking  wine  in  his  castle.  His 
aged  mother  is  attending  upon  him,  and  as  she  fills  him  a  goblet, 
asks  him  this  very  pertinent  question — 

*'  Son  of  mine  !  thou  Theodore  of  Stalacli ! 
Tell  me,  wherefore  hast  thou  not  espous'd  thee  ? 
Thou  art  in  thy  youthful  days  of  beauty ; 
In  thy  dwelhng  now  thine  aged  mother 
Fain  would  see  thy  children  play  around  her.'' 

He  answers,  that  the  girls  he  had  chosen  his  mother  never  approved, 

and  that  those  she  had  selected  for  him  were  false.     The  subject, 

however,  was  in  his  mind,  and  the  question  wonderfully  apropos,  as 

may  be  learnt  from  what  follows. 

"  But,  as  yesterday,  at  hour  of  sunset, 
I  was  wandering  near  Resava's  river, 
Lo !  I  glanced  on  thirty  lov«Iy  maidens. 
On  its  banks  their  yam  and  linen  bleaching  : 
'Midst  them  was  the  beauteous  Iconia, 
Fairest  daughter  of  the  Prince  Milutin, 
He  the  princely  sovereign  of  Resava. 
She,  indeed,  would  be  a  bride  to  cherish  ; 
She,  indeed,  were  worthy  of  thy  friendship : 
But  that  maiden  is  betroth'd  already ; 
She  is  promised  unto  George  Irene^ — 
To  Irene,  for  Sredoi,  his  kinsman. 
But  I  '11  win  that  maiden — I  will  win  her. 
Or  will  perish  in  the  deed,  my  mother  !" 

The  prudent  mother  of  course  persuades  her  son  from  so  rasli  an 
attempt.     He  is  not  to  be  said  "  Nay.'* 

But  the  hero  car'd  not  for  his  mother : 

Loud  he  called  to  Dobrivi,  his  servant—- 

*'  Dobrivi!  come  hither,  trusty  servant ! 

Bring  my  brown  steed  forth,  and  make  him  ready — 

Make  him  ready  with  the  silver  saddle ; 

Rein  him  with  the  gold-embroidered  bridle." 

When  his  steed  was  prepared,  he  galloped  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  seen  the  thirty  maidens  before,  and  where  he  now  found  them 
again.  He  attempts  a  ruse  d'amour,  and  succeeds  in  attracting  her 
attention.  The  kindness  of  the  simple  girl  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
wiliness  of  the  warrior. 

Then  the  hero  feign'd  a  sudden  sickness  ; 
Ask'd  for  help  ;  and  8ped  he  courteous  greeting — 
"  God  above  be  with  thee,  lovely  maiden !" 
And  the  loveliest  to  his  words  made  answer, 
"And  ^dth  thee  be  bli^s,  thou  stranger-wairicH: !" 

'*  Lovely  maiden  !  for  the  love  of  heaven. 
Wilt  thou  give  one  cup  of  cooling  water  T 
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For  a  fieiy  fever  glows  witlrin  rae  ; 

From  my  steed  I  dare  not  rise,  fair  maiden ! 

For  my  steed,  he  hath  a  trick  of  evil— ^ 

Twice  he  will  not  let  bis  rider  mount  him." 

Warm  and  earnest  was  the  maiden's  pity. 

And,  with  gentle  voice,  she  thus  address'd  him  : 

*'  Nay  !  not  so-r-not  so,  thou  unknown  warrior ! 

Harsh  and  heavy  is  Kesava's  water ; 

Harsh  and  heavy  e'en  for  healthful  warriors  ; 

How  much  worse  for  fever-sickening  tired  ones  ! 

Wait,  and  I  a  cup  of  wine  will  hring  thee.'* 

The  maiden   "  swiftly  tripped  **  into  her  dwelling,  and  returned 

with  the  wine  cup.     The  warrior  seized  his  opportunity,  drew  her  on 

to  his  horse,  and  strapped  her  to  his  saddle  behind  him,  like  a  sheep, 

and  sprung  off  with  his  innocent  burthen. 

Out  he  stretch'd  his  hand  ;  hut  not  the  wine  cup, 
But  the  maiden's  hand,  he  seized,  and  flung  her. 
Flung  her  on  his  chesnut  steed  behind  him ; 
Thrice  he  girt  her  with  his  leathern  girdle. 
And  the  fourth  time  with  his  sword-belt  bound  her ; 
And  he  bore  her  to  his  own  white  dwelling. 

The  rape  of  Helen  was  a  regular  Gretna-green  affair,  compared  with 
the  cunning  and  violence  of  the  "  abduction  of  the  fair  Iconia." 

The  next  ballad  is  a  story  of  jealousy — a  wife  cannot  bear  to  wit- 
ness the  love  of  her  husband  for  his  sister.  In  order  to  alienate  him 
from  her,  she  kills  his  favourite  courser,  and  charges  her  sister-in-law 
with  it.  The  brother  gives  credit  to  his  sister's  denial.  Again  she 
kills  his  falcon,  and  puts  the  blame  on  his  sister.  But  he  again  gives 
credit  to  his  sister's  denial.  At  last  she  kills  her  own  child  with  the 
knife  which  her  husband  had  given  to  his  sister. 

When  the  youthful  bride  of  Paul  discover'd 
This,  she  slunk  at  evening,— evening's  meal-time. 
Stole  the  golden  knife,  and  with  it  murder'd, 
Murder'd  her  poor  infant  in  the  cradle  ! 
And  when  morning's  dawning  brought  the  morning, 
She  aroused  her  husband  by  her  screaming 
Shrieking  woe  ;  she  tore  her  cheeks,  exclaiming : 
"  Evil  is  the  love  thou  bear'st  thy  sister, 
And  thy  gifts  to  her  are  worse  than  wasted  > 
She  has  stabb'd  our  infant  in  the  cradle ! 
Will  thine  incredulity  now  doubt  me  ? 
Lo !  the  knife  is  in  thy  sister's  girdle." 

Up  sprang  Paul,  like  one  possess'd  of  madness  ; 
To  the  upper  floor  he  hasten'd  wildly ; 
There  his  sister  on  her  mats  was  sleeping, 
And  the  golden  knife  beneath  her  pillow. 
Swift  he  seized  the  golden  knife, — and  drew  it — 
Drew  it,  panting,  from  its  silver  scabbard  ; — 
It  was  damp  with  blood — 'twas  red  and  gory ! 

When  the  noble  Paul  saw  this,  he  seized  her,-— 
Seized  her  by  her  own  white  hand,  and  cursed  her  : 
•*  Let  the  curse  of  God  be  on  thee,  sister! 
Thou  didst  murder,  too,  my  favourite  courser; 
Thou  didst  murder,  too,  my  noble  falcon  ? 
But  thou  should'st  have  spar'd  the  helpless  baby." 

Higher  yet  his  sister  swore,  and  louder—^ 
**  'Twas  not  I,  upon  my  life,  my  brother ; 
On  my  hfe,  and  on  thy  life,  I  swear  it ! 
But  if  thou  wilt  disregard  my  swearing, 
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Take  me  to  the  open  field»— tbe  desert ; 
Bind  thy  sister  to  the  tails  of  horses ; 
Let  four  horses  tear  my  Jimbs  asunder.*' 
But  the  brother  trusted  not  his  sister : 
Furiously  he  seized  her  white  hand — ^bore  her 
To  the  distant  fields — the  open  desert ;— > 
To  the  tails  of  four  fierce  steeds  he  bound  her. 
And  he  drove  them  f<Mrth  across  the  desert ; — 
But,  where'er  a  drop  of  blood  fell  from  her. 
There  a  flewer  sprang  up, — a  fragrant  flow'ret ; 
Where  her  body  fell  when  dead  and  mangled, 
There  a  ehurch  arose  from  out  the  desert. 

Poetical  justice,  however,  awaits  the  jealous  Jelitza — she  falls  into 
ft  grievous  sickness — 

'Midst  her  bones. the  matted  ddg-grasii  sprouted^ 

And  amidst  it  rested  angry  serpents 

Which,  though  hidden,  drank  her  eyelights  brightness. 

She  at  length  requests,  as  a  relief,  the  punishment  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  her  unfortunate  sister-in-law. 

W^h^esoe'er  a  drop  of  blood  fell  from  her,- 
There  sprank  up  the  rankest  thorny  and  nettles. 
Where  her  body  fell,  when  dead,  the  waters 
Rush'd  and  form'd  a  lake  bpth  still  and  stagnant. 
O'er  the  lake  there  swam  a  small  black  courser  : 
By  his  side  a  golden  cradle  floated.: 
On  the  cradle  sat  a  young  grey  falcon  : 
In  tlie  cradle,  slumbering,  lay  an  infant : 
On  its  throat  the  white  hand  of  its  mother : 
And  that  hand  a  golden  knife  was  holding. 

The  "  Brothers,"  is  a  little  romance,  also  of  the  tragical  kind,  but 
of  a  more  amiable  castv  Predrag  and  Nenad  were  the  sons  of  a  happy 
mother,  who 

Nurtur'd  (hem  through  years  of  dearth  and  sorrow. 
Ever  toiling  at  her  restless  spindle. 

As  soon  as  Predrag  could  ride,  and  brandish  his  weapon,  he  left  his 
home,  and  joined  the  robbers  in  the  mountains.  The  younger  Nenad 
knew  nothing  of  his  brother^s  fate,  but,  it  appears,  followed  his 
example,  as  soon  as  he  could  run,  and  ride,  and  strike. 

Three  long  years  he  dwelt  among  the  bandits ; 
He  was  full  of  wisdom  and  discretion. 
And  in  every  fray  him  fortune  favoured. 

At  length  a  huge  longing  to  see  his  mother  seized  Nenad,  now 
become  captain  of  his  band — ^he  proposes  a  division  of  booty,  at  which 
he  refuses  his  share,  and  gallops  to  his  ^^  aged  mother."  At  meal- 
time he  takes  the  liberty  of  putting  rather  a  singular  question  to  the 
ancient  dame : — 

Cordial  was  die  greeting,  great  the  gladness ; 

Hospitality  made  cheerfol  welcome : 

And,  while  seated  at  the  feast  together, 

Nenad  whispered  to  his  aged  mother : 

"  Mother  mine !  thou  venerable  woman ! 

If  it  be  no  shame  before  the  people. 

If  it  be  no  sin  in  God's  high  presence, 

I  will  ask  one  question,  O  my  mother ! 

Tell  me  why  thou  gav'st  me  not  a  brother  ? 

Tell  ihe  why  I  had  no  little  sister  ? 

When  we  each  received  our  tieasure'poxtion» 
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Eacb  in  eacneBt  anil  in  eager  langunge 
By  bis  brotliet  awore,  ot  by  his  sister  ; 
I  could  only  sweat  by  my  good  weapon. 
By  myself,  and  by  the  ateed  I  mounted." 
Tben  hie  motbei  laugb'd,  and  laughing  antwer'di 
"  Thou,  my  son,  dost  talk  a  little  witdty  -, 
Foi,  iadeed,  a  brother  have  1  given  thee  ; 
Imag  before  thy  biitb  Frediag  had  being  ■ 
Only  yeaterday  the  end  news  reach'd  me, 
Tliat  he  is  becomo  a  highway  rabbet, 
In  the  verdimt  farest  GHreTilsa, 
Where  be  is  the  leader  of  tbe  bandits." 

As  soon  as  Nenad  heard  this,  he  prepared  a  dress  of  green,  to 
make  himself  look  like  a  tree,  and  imraedluti^ty  sets  olF  to  tinti 
his  "brother,  in  the  forest  of  Garevitza.  He  encouuters  the  baaditti, 
and  routs  a  troop  of  lliirty  of  them.  Predrag,  their  captain,  conies  to 
their  assisLance,  and  shoiks  his  unfortunate  brother  through  the  heart 
with  an  arrow.     As  he  is  shot — 

Like  a  f^con  ppriogs  Nenad,  loud  screaming. 

Loudly  (cream  d  be  to  hia  alarting  courser ; 

"Woe!  woel  woe!  thou  hero  ^theforeat! 

Pnitlier!  brotber!  woe!  the  Lord  will  amite  titee  ! 

Iliy  light  band  shall  he  struck  dead  with  palsy  i 

Thai  right  hand  which  sped  Ihe  arrow  forward  ! 

Tliy  right  eye  aball  If  ap  forth  from  Ay  forehead  • 

Tliat  right  eye  wtiicb  saw  my  heart  blood  ajiiiakled ! 

Let  the  impassioned  longings  for  abrolhei 

Trouble  thee  as  (hey  a  brother  troubled  ! 

O'er  the  weary  world,  a  lone  one,  wandering. 

Now  has  stumbled  on  bia  own  perdition  !  " 

When  Predmg  bad  heard  these  words  unwonted, 

Lo!   he  sprung  ap  from  the  pine,  inquiring, 

"  Who  art  thou,  aiid  who  Ihy  fathers,  hero!" 

Then  the  wounded  youth  thus  feebly  answer'a  : 

"  Ask'st  thou  who  I  am,  andwbomyfHthersI 

Wilt  thou  own  me  1  wilt  thou  claim  my  kindred  1 

I  am  yonug  Nenad — a  hapless  hero  ! 

I  had  once  one  venerahlo  mother, 

And  one  brother,  too,  Predrag — one  brother : 

He  my  elder  and  ray  only  brDther, 

Whom  to  seek  through  all  tbe  world  I  wander 

Forth,  to  still  my  soul's  impassion'd  longings  ; 

But  to-day  'tis  ended— and  I  perish!  " 

When  Predrag  tlius  heard  his  brother's  language. 

Misery-striiJiBn  pull'd  he  forth  the  arrow  -, 

Bent  him  o'er  the  young  and  wounded  hero ; 

Took  bim  from  his  hone,  and  genlly  seated 

Nenad  on  the  grass ; — ■'  And  is  it,  brother ! 

Is  it  thou,  bdeed  !— Thine  elder  brother, 

Thy  Predrag,  am  I : — hut  sure  not  mort  J 

Are  Ihy  woands : — O  let  me  tear  asundei — 

Let  me  tear  thy  shirt — and  let  ms  bind  tbem ! 

Lei  me  Irind  thy  wounds— O  let  me  heal  them ! ' ' 

It  is  in  vain — Nenad  dies;  and  PredrojE  pi  tinges  a  dagger  in  his 
own  bosom. 

And  sank  down  in  deMh  beside  bis  brother. 

A  translation  of  the  ballad  of  Ajkuna's  marriage,  has  already  been 
given  in  tlie  Quarterly  Review.  It  is  an  iiiterestiugatory  of  an  clope- 
meut,  admirably  well  told ;  and  iu  it«  cirtiunstances  closely  reflerabk-s 
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the  ballud  of  '^  Young  Jjochinvar."  Both  the  traDslatiou  of  the 
Review,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bowring,  are  in  the  metre  of  the  original; 
but  by  the  aid  of  poetical  embellishment,  and  some  adaptation,  the 
translation  in  the  licvicw  is  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  mere  English  reader.  In  this  ballad  of  Ajkuna's  marriage,  as  well 
as  in  the  one  which  follows,  the  '^  Illness  of  Prince  Mojo/'  the  Turkish 
and  Servian  manners  arc  blended  in  a  way  which  tells  the  event  that 
had  taken  place  as  plainly  as  history. 

The  <^  finding  of  the  head  of  Lazar,"  is  one  of  the  many  Servian 
ballads  that  allude  to  the  last  conflict  on  the  plain  of  KossoFay  which 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Servians,  under  the  Turkish  yoke. 
The  Servian  Krall  or  Despot  Lazar,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  pat  to 
death  in  the  camp  of  sultan  Amurath.  Many  miracles  were  wrought 
on  his  body,  according  to  the  superstition  of  his  country.  T^is 
''  finding  of  the  head  "  records  one  of  them : — ^A  caravan  halts  on  the 
plain  of  Kossova ;  a  party  of  the  travellers  seeing  something  shine  on 
the  fountain,  drew  it  out — it  is  the  holy  head  of  the  Servian  monarch. 
They  threw  it  on  the  turf,  quenched  their  thirst,  sate  themselves  round 
it,  and  ''  looked  about  them,''  when,  lo !  the  holy  head  is  seen  making 
oflf  across  the  plain,  and  marches  on  until  it  joins  the  ^*  untainted 
body.''  In  the  morning,  all  the  dignitaries  assemble,  to  ask  the  corpse 
where  it  chooses  to  be  buried.  Lazar  selects  '^  his  beauteous  Rava* 
uitza,''  a  convent  he  had  himself  founded. 

They  had  quenched  their  thirst,  and  all  were  seated—- 
Seated  round  Uie  head,  and  look'd  about  them. 
On  tlie  verdant  turf  it  lies  no  longer , 
O'er  the  field  the  head  is  slowly  moving- 
Holy  head  seeks  out  the  holy  body ; 
Joins  it,  where  that  body  lay  untainted. 

When  the  dawning  of  the  mom  had  broken. 

To  the  aged  priests  the  youths  reported — 

To  the  aged  priests,  tlie  wond'rous  story. 

Lo !  a  crowd  of  priests  are  hastening  thither — 

Crowds  of  ancient  priests — above  tliree  hundred. 

And  twelve  high  and  dignified  archbishops. 

And  four  patriarchs,  the  most  exalted ; 

Him  of  Pechki,  and  the  Tzarigrader 

Of  Jerusalem,  and  Vassiljenski. 

All  were  habited  in  priestly  vestments  ; 

Camilanks  their  holy  heads  enshrouded : 

In  their  hands  they  held  old  sacred  writings — 

And  they  pour'd  their  fervent  prayers  to  heaven. 

And  perform'd  their  holiest  solemn  vigils 

Through  three  days,  and  through  three  nights  of  darknegs 

Nor  for  rest  they  stopped,  nor  for  refreshment, 

Nor  for  sleep,  nor  any  interruption : 

And  they  asked  the  holy  dead,  unceasing. 

Where  his  grave  should  be — his  corpse  be  buried  ; 

In  Op5vo,  or  in  Krushedoli, 

Or  in  Jassak,  or  in  Beshenovi, 

Or  Racdvatz,  or  in  Shisatuvatz, 

Or  in  Jivski,  or  in  Kurejdini, 

Or  in  distant  Macedonia  rather. 

But  Lazar  will  choose  no  foreign  cloister ; 

He  will  lie  among  his  own  lov'd  kindred. 

In  his  own,  his  beauteous  Ravanitza, 

On  the  mountain  forest,  broad  Kiishaja, 

In  the  convent  he  himself  erected  y 
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In  tiia  days  or  life  and  youtbCnl  glory, 

He  erected  for  his  hddL's  satvatiori ; 

WiUi  his  bread  and  wilb  bis  gold  he  mised  it ; 

Not  with  tears  nor  irealili  from  poot  men  wieBled. 

The  bnllad  of  Hassan  Aga's  wife's  lament,  is  one  of  great  pathos 
and  beauty.  Hassan's  wife  neglects  him,  when  he  is  sorely  wounded; 
in  his  wrnth  he  threatens  to  repudiate  her.  The  haughty  dame  takes 
him  at  his  word — she  is  fetched  home  by  her  brother  ;  and  her  hand 
being  sought  hy  many,  she  is  compelled,  by  him,  to  marry  one  of  her 
suitors.  As  tbo  bridal  procession  passes  the  habitation  of  her  former 
husband, she  beseeches  to  be  permitted  to  see  her  children.  She  had 
prepared  little  presents  for  each,  even  to  the  poor  baby  in  the  cradle 

For  the  time  to  come,  a  little  ganneiit. 

Hassan  is  present,  with  a  breaking  heart.  He  calls  his  children 
from  the  caresses  of  their  mother,  and  tells  them,  in  her  presence, 
that  her  heart  is  of  iron.  Her  children  leave  her,  looking  at  ber  with 
changed  looks — and  as  they  leave  her, 

On  llie  |;roimd  elie  /ell,  all  pale  and  trembling, 
Till  her  spirit  burst  lier  heavy  bosom 
At  the  glances  of  her  orpbaa  children. 

What's  so  white  apoo  yoa  verdant  forest^ 

Is  it  snow,  or  is  it  swans  aaaembled  1 

Were  it  snow,  it  Buraly  had  been  melted  ; 

Were  it  bwbds,  long  siuce  they  had  departed. 

Lo  I  it  is  not  swans,  it  is  not  suow  there : 

'Tis  the  tent  of  A^B,  Hassan  Aga  ; 

He  is  Ij^g  there  fleverely  womided. 

And  hia  mother  seet:s  htm,  and  bis  uster  ; 

Bnt  far  very  shame  his  wife  is  absent. 

When  the  misery  of  bis  wounds  was  soflan'd, 

HassBQ  thus  his  laitliful  wife  commanded : 

"  In  my  house  thou  ahalt  abide  do  longer — 

Thou  shalt  dwell  no  more  among  my  kindred." 
When  bis  wife  bad  henrd  this  gloomy  language. 
Stiff  she  stood,  aud  full  of  bitter  sorrow. 

When  the  horses,  stamping,  ahook  the  [lorlal, 
Fled  the  feithful  wife  of  Hassan  Aga— 
Faiii  wonld  throw  her  ft™n  the  casfle  window. 
•     Aniioua  two  beloved  danghters  tollow'd. 
Crying  after  ber  in  tearful  anguisli — 
"  These  are  not  our  father  Hassan's  coursers; 
'Tia  our  uncle  Piatoiovich  cotuiug." 
Then  approacbed  the  wife  of  Hassan  Aga — 
Threw  her  arms,  in  misery,  round  lier  brotlier — 
"  See  the  sorrow,  brother,  of  thy  sister  : 
He  would  tear  me  from  my  helpless  children." 
He  wna  silent — but  from  out  his  pocket, 
Safely  wrapp'd  in  silk  of  deepest  scarlet. 
Letters  of  djioree  he  drew,  and  bid  her 
Seek  again  her  mother's  ancient  dwelling — 
Free  to  nin  andftee  to  wed  another. 
When  she  saw  the  letter  of  divorcement. 
Kisses  on  ber  young  boy's  forehead,  kisses 
On  her  girli'  red  cheek  she  press'd — the  nursling — 
For  there  was  a  nursling  in  the  cradle — 
Could  she  tear  her,  wreltbed,  fromher  infant* 
But  her  bwiUier  seised  her  linnJ,  aud  led  her — 
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].cd  her  swiftly  to  the  agile  courser; 

And  he  hastened  with  the  sorro^^'iDg  woman 

'Jo  the  ancient  dwelling  of  her  fathers. 

Short  the  time  was — ^not  seven  days  had  glided — 
Short  indeed  the  time — and  many  a  noble 
Had  our  lady — though  in  widow  s  garments — 
Had  our  lady  asked  in  holy  marriage. 

And  the  noblest  was  Imoski*s  Cadi ; 
And  our  lady,  weeping,  prayed  her  brother  : 
*'  I  exhort  thee,  on  thy  life  exhort  thee. 
Give  me  not,  oh,  give  me  not  in  marriage  ! 
For  the  sight  of  my  poor  orphaned  childbren 
Sure  would  break  the  spirit  of  thy  sister  V* 

I^ittle  carM  her  brother  for  lier  sorrows ; 

He  had  sworn  she  should  espouse  the  Cadi. 

J^ut  his  sister  pray'd  him  thus  unceasing ; 

"  Send  at  least  one  letter,  O  my  brother ! 

Witli  this  language  to  Imoski^s  Cadi : 

'  Friendly  greetings  speeds  the  youthful  woman  ; 

JJut  entreats  thee,  by  those  words  entreats  thee, 

When  the  Suates*  shall  conduct  thee  hither, 

I'hou  a  long  and  flowing  veil  wilt  bring  me. 

That,  in  passing  Hassan's  lonely  dwelling, 

I  may  hide  me  from  my  hapless  orphans.'  '* 

Hardly  had  the  Cadi  read  the  letter, 
'Jliau  he  gathoj-M  his  Suates  together, 
Arm'd  himself,  and  hasten'd  t'wards  the  lady. 
Home  to  bring  her  as  his  bridal  treasure. 

Happily  he  reach'd  the  princely  dwelling, 

Happily  were  all  returning  homeward, 

When  toward  Hassan's  house  they  were  approaching, 

Her  two  daughters  saw  her  from  the  window, 

Her  two  sons  rush'd  on  her  from  the  portal  • 

And  they  cried,  "  Come  hither!  O  come  hither! 

Take  thy  night's  repast  with  thine  own  children  !** 

Sorrowfully  Hassan's  consort  heard  them  ; 
To  the  SuriHvat  she  thus  address'd  her : 
*'  Let  the  Suates  stay,  and  let  the  horses 
Tarry  here  at  this  beloved  portal. 
While  I  make  a  present  to  the  children." 

As  they  stopped  at  the  beloved  portal, 
Presents  gave  she  unto  all  the  children. 
To  the  hoys,  boots  all  with  gold  embroidered  ; 
'Jo  the  girls,  long  and  resplendent  dresses  ; 
And  to  the  poor  baby  in  the  cradle. 
For  the  time  to  come,  a  little  garment. 

Near  them  sat  their  father,  Hassan  Aga, 
And  he  call'd  in  sorrow  to  his  children  : 
"  Come  to  me,  poor  children !  to  your  father  j 
For  your  mother's  breast  is  tum'd  to  iron. 
Closed  against  you,  harden'd  'gainst  all  pity." 

When  these  words  were  heard  by  Hassan's  consort. 
On  the  ground  she  fell  all  palie  and  trembling. 
Till  her  spirit  burst  her  heavy  bosom 
At  the  glances  of  her  orphan  children. 

Of  these  ballads  we  can  only  speak  of  one  more :  it  is, the  "  Biiild- 
iuf?  of  Skadra,"  a  curious  specimen  of  superstition.  The  mythology 
of  the  Servians  seems  to  be  nearly  a-kin  to  our  notions  of  fairies. 

*  Conductors  of  the  marriage  festival. 
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There  is  a  little  all-powerful  niid  very  capricious  body, called  the  Vila 
by  the  Servians.  She  appears  in  a  great  number  of  shapes,  and  seema 
to  hauat  the  woods  like  a  cuckoo.  Whatever  she  commands  must, 
however,  be  obeyed  ;  there  is  no  resisting  her  will ;  her  power  seema 
to  be  as  indefinite  as  her  motives  and  motions  are  uncertain  and  way- 
ird.     Three  brothers,  King  VukasUin,  the  Voivode  Ugleaha,  and  tho 


youngest  Goiko,  determine  on  rcbailding  the  fortress  of  Skadra  (or 
Scutari).  The  Vila,  unfortunately,  demands  a  sacrifice ;  and,  until  a 
suitable  one  is  found,  she  destroys  every  night  the  labours  of  the  day. 
The  yUa  first  demands  that  Vubashin  shall  tind  two  persons,  named 
Stojan  and  Stojana — a  qommand  we  do  not  comprehend.  When  this 
is  found  impossible,  she  requires  that  the  young  wife  of  one  of  the 
brothers  shall  be  built  up  In  Ibe  waits  of  the  tower,  which — is  to  be 
settled  by  chance: — she  who  first  brings  food  for  the  workmen  ia  the 
morning  is  to  be  the  one  immured.  The  three  brothere  take  an  oalh 
not  to  divulgt;  the  commands  of  the  Vila  to  their  wives,  hut  to  leave 
the  determination  of  the  event  to  accident.  The  two  elder  brothers 
violate  their  oaths;  the  third  keeps  his,  aud  liis  young  wife  fiills  the 
victim.  She  visits  the  builders  at  noontide,  to  carry  their  meal. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  thus  told. — 

Tlien  atoae  ti.e  yautUfuI  wifa  of  Goiko  ; 

Gate  lliein  llio  repast,  anil  baile  lUein  forn'Brd. 

Cnll'd  around  her  all  (lie  wrring  loaidposi 

WLen  they  reatb'd  Bojana'fi  flawing  river. 

They  were  see-a  l>y  MriJaTdLevich  Uoiko, 

On  his  yOQtbrul  wifp,  heart-rent,  he  thiew  I|im  ; 

FLun^  hie  strong  riglit  arm  nroand  hsr  body ; 

Kjfti'd  a  thousand  times  hpr  snawj  fortbead  : 

l!iitnfng  tears  alream'd  swiftly  from  his  eyelids, 

Art  ha  spoke,  in  melancholy  Language  : 
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"  O  jny  wife,  my  own  I  ray  full  heart'e-sairow  I 
CidsL  thou  UGver  dream  Ihal  Iliou  miiBl  periiht 
VVIiy  hast  thou  nor  little  odb  abaodoiied  ? 
Who  will  buibe  oui  little  one,  thou  absent ! 
Who  will  hare  the  breast  to  feed  the  Ducsling!" 
Wore,  and  more,  and  more,  be  ftin  n-oujd  utter  ; 
But  the  kingallow'ditnol.    VukaBhin, 
Ry  her  while  hand  aciyes  her,  and  Bummona 
Master  Rado, — he  the  maiteT-huilder; 
And  ba  Bunmums  his  three  liuttdreil  workmen. 
Hut  tho  yonng-egpouaed  one  smilea,  and  deeina  it 
AH  a  laughing  jest, — no  feat  o'ercame  ber. 
Gathering  round  ber,  the  three  hundred  workmen 
Pile  the  atouea  and  pile  the  beams  about  her. 
Tbey  bave  now  immured  her  to  the  girdle. 
Higher  roge  the  walla  and  beatne,  and  higher  ; 
Then  the  wretch  first  aaw  the  fate  prepared, 
Aud  she  shriek'd  aloud  in  ber  desjiairing ; 
In  ber  woe  implored  her  husband's  brothers ; 
"  Can  ye  tbiak  of  God  1 — have  ye  no  pity  ? 
Can  ye  tbns  immure  me,  young  and  healUiM ! " 
But  in  vain,  in  vain  were  her  entreaties  ; 
And  her  brothen  left  her  tbna  implodiig. 
Shame  and  fear  auccoeded  then  (o  censure, 
And  abe  pttaoualy  uivoked  her  liunhand : 
"  Can  it,  I'ou  it  be,  my  lord  and  husband, 
Thai  ao  young,  tJioo,  rackku,  wniM'st  inunuie  » 
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part  of  Europoan  annals.  The  Servians  in  t}i6  ^rst  instance  afipcar- 
to  have  been  alternately  subject  to,  and  at  war  initb^  tbe  Grreeks ;  ^eir 
contests  with  Hungary  were  likewise  frequently  occarrjiig ;  Wt  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  their  country  became  the  scene  x>f  Hie  per- 
petual struggles  between  the  Turks  and  the  Hungarians.  Jt  wa^  of 
course  oppressed  with  every  species  of  misery ;  the  territoiry  became 
at  length  almost  wbolly  Turkish,  and  multitudes  of  the  intiabitants 
emigrated  to  Hungary,  or  joined  tJie  Austrian  armies.  Daring'  the 
last  century  it  was  shuffled  backwards  and  forwards  between  tbe  Aus- 
trians  and  the  Porte,  according  to  the  cession  of  treaties,  aud  after  th^ 
■way  of  sovereigns  with  people.  At  length,  about  the  beginufn^^  gflf 
this  century,  Servia  was  made  a  province  subject  to  Austria,  ajii  h 
now  governed  by  a  knes,  or  prince,  whose  name  is  Milosh  Obrenowich: 

There  are  besides  four  provinces,  or  governments,  containing  about 
a  million  of  Seivians,  subjected  to  Turkish  authority^ 

As  respects  the  history  and  character  of  the  language  called  Servian^ 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  Mr.  Bowring's  own  sketch  of  it,  from 
an  introduction  prefixed  to  his  translation. 

The  various  idioms  of  the  Slavonian  language  may,  without  exception,  1m  traced  jup 
to  one  single  stem,  the  old  or  church  Slavonic.  From  this  one  source,  two  great 
streams  flow  forth ;  the  northern,  comprehending  the  Bohemian,  Polish,  And  ^'Bgriim  ; 
and  the  southern,  composed  of  the  Hungarian,  Enlgarian,  and  Servian  tongues.  The 
latter  branches  were  much  less  extensively  employed  than  the  former.  About  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  men  speak  the  Hungarian ;  not  more  than  half  a  million  the  Bol'^ 
garian,  which  in  Macedonia  has  been  superseded  by  the  Romaic,  the. Albaniim^  jmd 
the  Tarkish  :  while  the  Servian  idiom,  the  most  cultivated,  the  most  interesting,  and 
4iie  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  soutiiem  Slavonian  dialetts,  is  thelaiigw^jof  jibant 
five  mUlions,  of  whom  about  two  millions  are  Mahommedans** 

The  vicinity  of  Greece  and  Italy  modified  and  mellowed  the  lajiguage  of  Servia^ 
w(hich  is,  in  roct,  the  Russian  hellenized,  deprived  of  its  harshness  and  consonant  ter- 
minationB,  and  softened  down  into  a  perfect  instrument  for  poetry  and  mnsLcf  Of  4icr 
descendants  from  the  ancient  Slavonic,  it  is  more  closely  alKed  to  the  Rusnen  juid 
Windish  idioms,  than  to  the  Bohemian  or  Polish.  Vuk  Karadjidi  4ivides  it  into  (Ibn^ 
distinct  dialects,  the  Herzegoviniaut  or  that  spoken  in  Bosnia,  Monteuei^ro,  Dahnatia^ 
and  Croatia ;  the  Sirmianf  which  is  used  in  Sirmia  and  Slavonia ;  and  tl^  Buaviau, 
No  doubt  the  Servian  language  has  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  Tmldsh,  but 
though  it  has  been  eniiched  1^  oriental  words,  it  has  not  adopted  an  oriental  oonstmo 
dan.  Schaffarik,  in  describing  the  different  Slavonic  tongues,  says,  fikUoifoUy  bat  truly, 
that  **  Servian  song  resembles  the  tune  of  the  violin  ;  Old  Slavonian,  that  of  the  or- 
^n  ;  Polish,  tliat  of  the  guitar.  The  Old  Slavonian  in  its  psalms,  sounds  like  the 
loud  rush  of  the  mountain  stream ;  the  Polish,  Kke  the  bubbling  and  sparkling  of  a 
fountain ;  and  the  Servian  like  the  quiet  murmuring  of  a  streamlet  in  the  valley. 

The  stores  of  Servian  literature  are  neither  rich  not  ancient.  The 
first  Servian  literary  record  is  the  Roehslov  of  Daniel,  Bishop  of 
Servia,  which  is  a  chronicle  of  the  reigns  of  the  four  Servian  kings,  his 
contemporaries  (from  1272  to  1336).  Two  or  three  other  hooks  of 
«  similar  kind  exist,  as  well  as  some  legislative  enactments.  No  work, 
however,  of  much  interest  occurs,  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
when  George  Brankovich,  the  last  of  the  Servian  despots,  wrote  a 
history  of  Servia,  hringing  it  down  to  the  time  of  Leopold  I.  This 
history  was  written  in  confinement  at  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  where  he  was 
kept  a  state-prisoner  hy  the'Austrians  after  they  had  deposed  him, 

*  Grimm's  Introduction  to  Vuk's  Servian  Grammat,  p.  z. 

t  Adelung,  who  has  only  given  a  fragment  of  the  Servian  language  in  his  Mithri- 
diites,  calls  the  Swviaa  imd  Boniwi  difllflcts  "  the  defupeat  %ad  pwostof  all  ihelUytian 
tongues." 
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Latterly,  the.labotifs  of  .several  individaals  hiaTe  adohied  their  naCfvift 
literature,  and  no  one  more  so  than  Kftradjich  Vuk^  who  hAs  set  him- 
self to  collect  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Send&ii  minstrete. 

Tlie  collection  of  popular  songs,  Nc&odne  srptke  pjesme,  from  which  most  of  tliote 
which  occupy  this  Tolume  are  taken,  n^s  made  by  Vuk,  and  committed  to  paper 
either  from  early  recollection,  or  from  the  repetition  of  Servian  mistrelB.  These,  hv 
informs  us,  and  his  statement  is  corroborated  oy  every  intelligent  traveller,  form  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  treasure  of  song  which  exists  unrecorded  among  the  peasantry. 
How  so  much  of  beautiful  anonymbui  poetry  should  have  been  created  in  so  perfect  k 
form,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  inquiry.  Among  a  people  who  look  to  music  and 
song  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  the  habit  of  improvisation  grows  up  imperceptibly,  and 
engages  all  the  fertilities  of  imagination  in  its  exercise.  The  thought  which  first  finds 
vent  in  a  poetical  form,  if  worth  preservation,  is,  polished  and  perfected  as  it  passes 
from  lip  to  lip,  till  it  receives  the  stamp  of  p6pular  approval,  and  becomes  as  it  were  a 
national  possession.  There  is  no  text-book,  no  authentic  record,  to  which  it  can  be 
referred,  whose  authority  should  iiifterfere  with  its  improvement.  The  poetry  of  a 
peo})le  is  a  common  inheritance,  which  one  generation  transfers  sanctioned  and 
amended  to  another.  Political  adversity,  too,  strengthens  the  attachment  of  a  nation 
to  the  records  of  its  ancient  prosperous  days.  The  harps  may  be  hung  on  the  willows 
for  a  while,  during  the  storm  and  the  struggle,  but  when  the  tumult  is  over,  they  will 
be  strung  again  to  repeat  the  old  songs,  and  recal  the  time  gone  by. 

The  historical  ballads,  which  are  in  lines  composed  of  five  trochees,  are  always  sung 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  Giisle.  At  the  end  of  every  verse,  the  singer  drops  his 
voice,  and  mutters  a  short  cadence.  The  emphatic  passages  are  chanted  in  a  louder  tone. 
"  I  cannot  describe,*'  says  Wessely,  "  the  pathos  with  which  these  songs  are  some- 
times sung.  I  have  witnessed  crowds  surrounding  a  blind  old  singer,  and  every  cheek 
was  wet  with  tears — ^it  was  not  the  music,  it  was  the  words  which  -affected  them." 
As  this  simple  instrument,  the  gusle,  is  never  used  but  to  accompany  the  poetry  of 
the  Servians,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  Servian  who  does  not  play  upon  it,  the 
universaUty  of  their  popular  ballads  may  be  Well  imagined. 

Mr.  Bowi'iug's  translations  are  chiefly  in  the  measure  of  the  originals. 
Rhyme  is  seldom  used  hy  the  Servians,  and  it  is  not  adopted  by  the 
translator  in  many  instances.  Mr.  Bowring's  felicity  in  the  difficult  art 
of  translating  poetry  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  it.  Together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  dialects  of  Europe  almost  marvellous,  he 
possesses  a  ready  tact  in  seizing  the  tone  and  character  of  his  subject. 
His  poetical  sympathies  are  so  warm  and  prompt,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  place  him  in  the  midst  of  any  class  of  ideas  or  feelings 
where  he  would  not  almost  instantaneously  adapt  himself  to  the  hue 
and  colour  of  the  imaginiative  circumstances  about  him.  His  con^mand 
over  the  stubborn  materials  of  his  own  language  is  very  considerable, 
which  more  especially  qualifies  him  for  the  task  he  has  voluntarily 
chosen  of  throwing  his  translations  into  the  measures  of  the  original. 
Of  the  fidelity  of  his  Servian  versions  we  are  wholly  unable  to  judge ; 
internal  evidence  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  close. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  divided  by  the  author  into  two 
parts — historical,  traditional,  and  religious  ballads;  and  lyrics, 
songs,  and  occasional  poems.  They  may  more  shortly  be  classed 
as  1.  metrical  romances ;  and  2.  songs.  The  subjects  of  the  first  are 
various  ;  sometimes  the  story  narrates  an  historical  fact — sometimes 
a  fabulous  or  superstitious  invention — and  sometimes  an  incident  of 
society,  or  an  example  of  love,  revenge,  or  violence.  The  Songs  are 
the  most  curious  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  two  divisions.  The 
delicacy,  elegance,  and  fancy  of  many  of  them  are  not  to  be  excelled 
by  the  lyrical  poetry  6f  any  country.  And  they  are,  moreover, 
remarkable  for  their  affectionate  and  amiable  turn  of  thought.  The 
course  of  true  love  in  Servia  seems  on  the  whole  to  run  smooth  ;  there 
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'  A  youthful  beapty  i>ours  the  wine, 

Apd  each  wiU  pledge  a  cup  to  her ; 
An4  each  of  chanas  that  ^^eoci'diviiie. 
Would  Jain  b$Qome  a  worshiper. 

**  Nay  !  heroes,  nay  V  the  virgin  cried, 

**  My  service — not  my  love — I  give  : 
For  one  alone — for  none  beside : 

For  one  alone  I  love  and  live.'' 

Sertiian  Popular  Poetry, 

The  translation  in  the  Qujeirterly  is  as  follows : 

O  lovely  was  the  sight  I  saw 
By  moonlight  o'er  Uie  still  Danan, 
When  heroes  lay  on  tented  grouBd> 
And  golden  wine  went  round  and  round. 

A  beautiful  and  gentle  maid 

From  hand  to  hand  the  cup  conveyed. 

And  ever  as  she  poured  the  wine 

She  heard  die  whispered  prayer,  **  Be  mine !" 

"  Ah  noble  lords !"  the  damsel  said, 
**  Take  lowly  service,  gladly  paid  ; 
But  know  the  heart  of  love  is  frozen 
For  all  but  one,  the  dear,  the  chosen." 

(Imrterly  Review,  p,  80,  No,  69, 

Mr.  Bowring's  translation  betprg  iparl^  on  the  face  of  it  of  greater 
closeness,  and  it  is  moreover  more  natural  and  forcible  in  its  expres- 
sions. The  idea  in  the  two  last  lines  in  the  Quarterly  is  frittered  away 
by  introducing  the  metaphorical  expression  "  frozen ;"  but  then,  the 
"  Be  mine  "  at  the  end  of  the  second  stanza  is  better  than  the  "  would 
fain  become  a  worshiper"  of  Mr.  Bowring's  translation.  And  then 
again  the  phrases  of"  ev'ning  wastes,"  "  'tis  sweet  to  see,"  and  "  seem 
divine,"  are  blemishes  which  so  facile  a  pen  as  the  translator's  should 
not  have  left. 

The  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  many  of  these  little  breathings  of 
love,  would  certainly  do  honour  to  more  civilized  people,  and  give  a 
very  pleasant  idea  of  the*  girls  of  Servia.  Of  these  qualities,  the  few 
lines  termed  "  Anxiety  "  are  an  example. 

ANXIETY. 

I  fain  would  sing — ^but  will  be  silent  now. 
For  pain  is  sitting  on  my  lover's  brow  ; 
And  he  would  hear  me — and,  though  silent,  deem 
I  pleased  myself,  but  little  thought  of  him. 
While  of  nought  else  I  think  *,  to  him  I  give 
My  spirit — and  for  him  aloi^e  I  live  : 
Bear  him  within  my  heart,  as  mothers  bear 
The  last  and  youngest  object  <^  their  care. 

These  specimens  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  create  a  desire  for  the 
perusal  of  more— we  shall,  in  some  measure,  satisfy  this  longing  by 
adding,  at  the  end  -of  these  remarks,  a  few  more  of  the  pieces  which  we 
like  the  best,  or  think  the  most  cu;riQus,  apd  then  refer  the  reader  to 
the  volume  itself,  for  an  abundant  supply  of  similar  flowers. 

FRt>ZEN  HEART. 

Thick  fell  the  snow  upon  St.  George's  day  ; 
The  little  birds  all  leK  their  cloudy  bed  ; 
The  maiden  wander'd  bare-foot  en  her  way ; 
Her  brother  bore  her  landals,  and  be  said : 
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For  a  dfvy  ferer  gtowa  willjin  me  ; 

From  my  steed  I  dare  not  riit,  f«ii  nmiden  ! 

For  mj  Btspd,  lie  iiath  b.  trick  of  eviJ^ 

Warm  and  enmest  ?cas  tlie  mnideu's  pily, 
And,  nith  gentle  voice,  she  Ibus  addresa'd  him  ; 

Hnrsfi  and  lieavy  is  Rerava's  wntet ; 
Harsli  snd  heavy  e'en  for  beallHul  warriors  ; 
Kow  much  worse  for  fever-aiciLeuing  tired  ones  ! 
Wait,  and  I  a  cup  of  wine  will  bring  Ibee." 

The  maiden  "  swiftly  tripped "  into  her  dwelL'ng,  and  returned 
with  the  wine  cup.  Tiic  warrior  seized  his  opportunity,  drew  her  on 
to  his  horse,  and  strapped  her  to  his  saddle  behind  him,  like  a  sheep, 
and  sprung  off  with  his  innocent  burthen. 

Out  ho  BtreCch'd  his  hand  ;  but  not  tlie  wino  cu]i, 
But  ibe  maiden's  hand,  he  seized,  and  Song  her, 
Flung  her  on  his  chcEnut  eteed  behind  hini ; 
Thrice  he  girt  her  with  bia  leatliera  girdle. 
And  the  fourth  lime  witli  hia  aword-htlt  bound  iter ; 
And  he  bore  ber  to  bis  own  white  dwelling. 
Therapeof  Helen  WD9  a  regular  Gretna-green  affair,  compared  wilh 
the  cBDnlng  and  violence  of  the  "  abduction  of  the  fair  Iconia." 

The  next  ballad  is  a  story  of  jealousy — a  wife  cannot  bear  to  wit- 
ness the  love  of  her  husband  for  his  sister.  In  order  to  alienate  him 
from  her,  she  kills  hia  favourite  courser,  and  charges  her  aister-in-law 
with  it.  The  brother  gives  credit  to  bis  sister's  denial.  Again  she 
kills  his  falcon,  and  puts  the  blame  on  his  sister.  But  he  again  gives 
credit  to  Ws  sister's  denial.  At  last  she  kills  her  own  child  with  the 
knife  which  her  husband  had  given  to  his  sister. 

When  the  youthful  bride  of  Paul  discover'd 

Stole  tbe  golden  knife,  and  with  it  murder'd, 

ftlurder'd  net  poor  infant  iu  the  tradle  I 

And  when  morning's  dawning  hraugbt  tbe  morninj;. 

Shrieking  woe  ;  she  lore  her  cheeks,  eiclniming : 
"  Evil  is  the  love  thon  beai'st  thy  siater. 
And  thy  gifts  to  her  are  worse  than  wasted  ; 
She  hasstabb'd  our  infant  iu  the  cradle! 
Will  thine  incredulity  new  doubt  ma  ^ 
Lo  !  the  ktufe  is  in  thy  siiCer's  girdle." 
Up  sprang  Paul,  like  one  pessess'd  of  madness  ; 
To  tbe  upper  floor  he  hQstnn'd  wildly  ; 
There  his  sister  an  her  mats  was  sleefung. 
And  the  golden  knife  beneath  her  pillow. 
Swift  he  sciaed  the  golden  knife,— and  drew  it- 
Drew  it,  panting,  from  ita  silver  scabbard  ;■ — 
It  was  damp  with  blood — 'twas  red  and  gory  ! 
WliBD  tbe  noble  Paul  saw  tbis,  be  seized  her, — 
Seized  her  by  her  own  while  hand,  and  cursed  her  ■ 
■'  Let  the  curea  of  God  be  on  tbee,  sister! 
Thou  didsl  murder,  too,  my  fatourile  courser; 
lliou  didst  murder,  too,  my  noble  falcon  1 
But  thou  should'st  have  spai'd  the  helpless  baby." 
lliglier  yet  his  uster  swore,  and  loi;der — 
■'  Twaa  not  I,  upon  my  life,  my  brother; 
Oa  my  life,  and  on  thy  hfe,  I  swear  it ! 
Butif^lhoa  wilt  disregard  my  swearing, 
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Then  should  be  weak,  or  thirsty  be« 
O  he  might  stoop  to  drink  of  me ! 
Or  baring  there  his  bosom,  lave 
That  bosom  in  my  rippling  wave* 
O  what  a  bliss,  if  I  could  bear 
llie  cooling  power  of  quiet  there  ! 

HARVEST  SONG. 

Take  hold  of  your  reeds,  youths  and  maidens !  and  see 
^Vho  the  kissers  and  kiss'd  of  the  reapers  shall  be. 
Take  hold  of  your  reeds,  till  the  secret  be  told, 
If  the  old  shall  kiss  young,  and  the  young  shall  kiss  old. 
I'ake  hold  of  your  reeds,  youths  ana  maidens  !  and  see 
What  fortune  and  chance  to  the  drawers  decree  : 
And  if  any  refuse,  may  God  smite  them — ^may  they 
Be  cursed  by  Faraskev,  the  saint  of  to-day ! 
Now  loosen  your  hands — now  loosen,  and  see 
Who  the  kissers  and  kiss'd  of  the  reapers  shall  be.* 

THE  YOU  NO  SHEPHERDS. 

The  sheep,  beneath  old  Buda's  wall, 
llieir  wonted  quiet  rest  enjoy  ; 
But  ah !  rude  stony  fragments  fall. 
And  many  a  silk-wool'd  sheep  destroy  ; 
Two  youthful  shepherds  perish  there. 
The  golden  George,  and  Mark  the  fair. 

For  Mark,  O  many  a  friend  grew  sad. 
And  father,  mother  wept  for  him  : 
George — father,  friend,  nor  mother  had. 
For  him  no  tender  eye  grew  dim  : 
Save  one,  a  maiden  far  away. 
She  wept — and  thus  I  heard  her  say : 

"  Mf  golden  George — and  shall  a  song, 
A  song  of  grief  be  sung  for  thee — 
'Twotdd  go  from  lip  to  lip — ere  long 
By  careless  lips  profaned  to  be  ; 
Unhallowed  thoughts  might  soon  defame 
l^he  purity  of  woman's  name. 

Or  shall  I  take  thy  picture  fair. 
And  fix  that  picture  in  my  sleeve  ? 
Ah !  time  will  soon  the  vestment  tear. 
And  not  a  shade,  nor  fragment  leave : 
I  '11  give  not  him  I  love  so  well 
To  what  is  so  corruptible. 

I  *11  write  thy  name  within  a  book  ; 
That  book  will  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 
And  many  an  eager  eye  will  look. 
But  ah !  how  few  will  understand  ! 
And  who  their  holiest  thoughts  can  shroud 
From  the  cold  insults  of  the  crowd  ? 

Several  writers  in  Germany  have  of  late  been  actively  gathering  the 
remains  of  Servian  literature.  Their  collections  are  already  becom- 
ing voluminous ;  and  the  gleanings  which  Mr.  Bowring  has  made,  are 
probably  not  a  tithe  of  what  remains  behind.     We  trust  that  the 

*  This  song  is  sung  at  the  close  of  the  harvest,  when  all  the  reapers  are  gathered 
together.  Half  as  many  reeds  as  the  number  of  persons  present  are  bound,  that  no 
one  can  distinguish  the  two  ends  which  belong  to  the  same  reed.  Each  man  takes 
one  end  of  the  reeds  on  one  side,  each  of  the  women  takes  one  end  at  thtf  other  :  the 
withes  that  bind  the  reeds  are  severed,  and  the  couples  that  hold  the  same  reed  kiss 
one  another. 
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reception  of  this  volume  will  be  such  as  to  indncc  him  to  continue  hia 
labours,  and  to  supply  us,  in  due  time,  with  a  supplemental  volume.  - 
There  is  prefixed  to  the  volume,  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Dr. 
Vuk  Karadjich,  by  the  translator.  Mr.  Bowring,  though  we  suppose 
he  never  saw  the  poor  crippled  literaius  t)f  Hungary,  yet  this  poem 
speaks  to  him  in  the  language  of  friendship,  and  almost  of  affection. 
Through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bowring's  writings,  this  warm  and  gener«^ 
ous  sympathy  with  foreign  and  distant  individuals,  whose  tie  to  him 
is  solely  that  of  kindred  labours,  is  highly  characteristic.  The 
same  facile  and  generous  sympathy,  not  only  with  persons,  but  with 
their  feelings,  their  habits,  and  their  language,  rendeis  Mr.  Bowring 
not  only  one  of  the  most  amiable  men,  but  one  of  the  ablest  and 
readiest  transfusers  of  the  spirit  of  national  poetry. 


MAGAZINIANA. 


CApyER  Driving* — ^A  Dutchman  never  seems  in  a  hurry  ;  he  carries  his  mutton^ 
idried  beef,  and  bread,  with  his  blanket,  in  a  large  chest,  on  which  he  sits  to  drive^ 
and  with  his  pipe  jogs  on  contentedly,  now  and  then  calling  out  "  Trae,  trae."  His 
little  Hottentot  leader  joins  him,  if  there  are  other  waggons  before  him,  and  only  gets 
down  to  lead  them  down  the  hill ;  or,  if  they  gallop  on,  as  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of  the 
reins  which  are  attached  to  the  two  first  oxen,  he  leads  them  zig  zag,  or  throws  mud 
or  dust  at  them,  crying  out  in  a  sharp  shrill  tone  till  they  stop.  Hia  whip  measure* 
thirty-five  feet,  which  he  seldom  uses,  but  when  he  does,  it  is  with  efiect,  cutting  with 
ease  even  the  foremost  of  the  spann  ;  it  is  then  laid  along  the  top  of  the  waggon.  He 
has  besides  a  smaller  one,  which  he  calls  his  good  doctor ;  it  is  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
bufialo,  or  the  hippopotamus ;  this  is  applied  at  a  short  pull,  and  whether  it  is  owing 
to  the  whip  or  the  nature  of  the  animal,  they  are  wonderfully  tractable,  and  although 
one  hundred  might  be  let  out  to  graze  together,  that  never  before  met>  they  are  never 
known  to  fight. — Scenes  and  Occurrences  in  Coffer  Land* 

How  TO  DISPOSE  OF  AN  OLD  PopE. — I  heard  here  more  freely  uttered  the  same 
kind  of  complaints,  which  the  Romans  made  secretly  of  his  Holiness  ;  they^complain 
with  reason  that  the  Holy  Father  will  neither  get  well  nor  die,  which  is  veryvnchris* 
tian-Iike  behaviour ;  as  he  cannot  strip  off  his  papacy,  and  is  only  kept  for  a  show, 
and  is  not  fit  to  be  shown,  they  should  dispose  of  him  like  an  old  pointer,  and  send 
him  off  early  some  morning  to  the  tan-pits,  with  a  rope  and  a  shilling. — Hogg's  Tw^ 
Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  Continent* 

Temptation. — ^The  river  Neve  separates  us  from  the  French,  whom  I  see  eveiy 
morning  at  parade,  from  the  window  of  my  garret.  Omr  sentries  and  theirs  can  talk 
to  each  other  with  perfect  ease ;  no  kind  of  molestation  being  offered  on  either  side. 
They  come  down  to  water  their  horses,  and  their  women  to  wash  the  linen  of  the  regi- 
ments, and  we  do  the  same.  The  French  soldiers  often  endeavour  to  entice  our  fellows 
to  desert,  by  sticking  a  piece  of  beef  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  or  by  holding  out  a 
canteen,  accompanying  iheir  action  with  "  I  sang,  come  here !  here  is  ver  good  ros- 
bif ;  here  is  ver  good  biandy." — Adventures  in  the  Peninsula, 

The  Spring  Buck  op  South  Africa. — We  saw  several  hearte-beasts,  one  of  the 
largest  species  of  deer,  with  very  handsome  horns ;  and  the  pride  of  ikt  plain,  the 
spring  buck :  the  latter,  which  are  extremely  timid,  are  about  the  size  of  the  commoa 
deer,  and  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  white  stripe  on  each  side,  and  a  black  stripe  ahmg 
the  back,  which  they  have  the  power  of  closing  and  expanding.  They  take,  their 
name  from  the  amazing  springs  which  they  make  over  paths,  rocks,  or  any  thing  that 
obstructs  their  way ;  and  it  is  done  in  a  smgularly  graceful  manner,  the  head  bowed, 
the  legs  hanging,  and  the  body  curved,  so  that  the  animal  appears  as  if  suspended  in 
the  air ;  the  fleetest  greyhound  only,  can  overtake  them.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see 
their  contemptuous  treatment  of  all  other  pursuers ;  they  allow  them  to  come  near, 
then  give  a  bound  and  a  snort,  and  trot  off  to  a  little  distance,  when  they  expand  the 
hair  on  their  backs,  and  appear  quite  white.  They  are  very  destructive  to  the  conu 
and  are  seen  on  farms  in  numerous  herds* — Scene$  and  Occurrences  in  Caffer  Landm 
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PoRTur.uESF.  Dances. — ^Tlie  two  dances  of  greatest  nott  art,  as  yon  probably  kaoir, 
till*  fandango  and  the  bolero.  Tn  the  fonner,  the  immobility  of  tbe  Spamali  featurei  v 
truly  ridiculous,  while  the  movements  thfimselves  convey  a  meaning  which  appeals  too 
strongly  to  the  senses,  to  allow  of  its  being  mistaken.  Such  a  mmce  one  may  fimci 
among  the  voluptuous  lonians  ;  but  the  rigid  sons  of  Sparta  would  have  condflmaed  ths 
figurantes  to  the  black-hole  of  Aristomenes.  The  fkndango  is  introdnced  in  betttl 
society,  i^th  a  little  more  decency  ;  but  from  a  specimen  which  I  aaw  at  VsJladidid, 
its  luxuriance  will  still  bear  pruning.  The  bolera  is  more  boisterooa  in  ita  lewdscM^ 
and  may  be  characterized  as  a  piece  of  four  acts,  in  the  progress  of  which,  the  paswm 
it  represents  gains  an  increasing  intensity,  until,  in  the  last,  it  becomea  the  oda  of 
Sappho,  in  pantomime. — Adrentures  in  the  Penintula, 

INIis REPRESENTATIONS  OF  TRAVELLERS. — Itis stHmge  what  eiToiieoiu idoai  of thiogi 
one  gets ;  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  first  person  who  writes  a  book,  does  not  Ti«t  tha 
country  which  he  describes,  and  that  others  follow  his  book,  not  their  own  eyes.  I 
had  always  read  that  Florence  was  a  cheerful  place,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Old  Hailey  and  Newgate-street  must  be  the  favourite  haunts  of  dimpled  mirth,  and 
that  laughter  might  be  found  holding  both  his  sides  in  Warwick-Iane,  rather  tluui  in 
the  gloomy  Tuscan  capital.  At  l\ome  I  expected  to  feel  like  a  worm  crawling  about 
a  skull ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  the  comer  of  a  street,  or  to  look  oat  of  a 
window,  witliout  bursting  into  tears  ;  but  I  found  that  the  city  upon  seven  hilla,  and 
upwards,  has  much  of  the  bright,  smart  aspect  of  Bath  and  Cheltenham.  I  soppoee,  by 
reflecting  upon  the  theme,  that  Komulus  and  Remus,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  mi 
many  otliers  who  used  to  reside  here,  are  dead,  tlie  mind  may  be  attnned  to  Moows 
but  when  left  to  itself,  I  do  not  think  that  tbe  aspect  of  the  place  alone  would  make  it 
sad.  There  are  ruins  in  plenty  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  white  and  handiiome,  and  not 
of  a  mournful  countenance.  I  shall,  in  future,  distrust  all  books  of  travels;  and  if  I 
find  either  Vesuvius,  or  the  sea,  at  Maples,  J  shall  wonder  by  what  strange  accident 
describers  have  for  once  guessed  right. — Uogg*t  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Iktye  on  (Jbo 
Continent, 

• 

The  Ladies  of  Valla oolio. — ^Thc  ladies  were  so  agreeable,  that  I  aaw  much  leM 
of  the  city  and  its  buildings  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  In  tha  evening  I 
accompanied  them  to  a  tertuUia,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  fashion  of  the  phce* 
I  really  think  there  is  less  of  art  in  the  composition  of  Spanish  women  than  of  any  otbef 
people  whatsoever.  They  neither  paint  nor  patch,  nor  have  those  periodical  moult- 
ings  of  feathers,  which  fashion  elsewhere  prescribes ;  but  they  all  dress  nearly  alike, 
and  in  the  same  way  at  all  seasons ;  so  that  Seftora  Maria  is  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  Seiiora  Mariana  by  a  countenance  more  melancholy,  by  black  eyes  swimming  in 
a  more  maiden  whiteness,  or  by  a  figure  (which  is  ever  graceful)  of  a  somewhat 
larger  or  smaller  mould.  The  fasquina,  or  black  silk  petticoat,  is  generally  bordered 
at  tbe  bottom  with  black  beads,  and  so  disposed  into  an  open  kind  of  net-work,  as  to 
afiford  the  curious  eye  a  casual  felicity  of  admiring  the  most  beautiful  ancles  in  the 
world.  Their  stockings  are  of  white  silk,  and  they  are  never  without  a  mantela  (an 
ample  veil  of  \^'hite  lace)  which  is  {gracefully  flung  over  their  head  and  shoulders  when 
they  go  abroad,  and  at  other  times  adopted  as  a  shawl.  Small  pieces  of  lead  are 
attached,  I  understand,  to  the  bottom  of  the  fas(}uinas,  which  accoimts  for  the  Ionian 
elegance  of  its  foldings  and  fall.  Amidst  the  many  changes  that  Spain  has  onder- 
gone,  the  women  alone  seem  to  be  unchanged.  Lattices,  and  jealousies,  and  duennas, 
and  indeed  all  that  used  to  give  love-making  such  a  romantic  air  iu  t^us  beyond  that 
of  any  other  country,  have  long  since  disappeared  ;  but  the  passion  itaslf  still  consti-' 
tutes  the  existence  of  Spanish  women.  It  is  not,  however,  that  intriguing  kind  of 
love,  which  we  hear  of  in  France,  where  a  lady  changes  her  love  as  easily  and  as 
often  as  her  gloves ;  but  rather  devotion  to  one  object,  which  renders  them  the  greatest 
tyrants  in  the  world,  and  makes  them  exact  more  adoration  than  was  ever  ofl^red  up 
at  any  idol's  shrine. — Adventures  in  tlie  Peninsula, 

Value  of  Time  at  Rome. — Rome  is  one  great  court  of  chancery,  not  for  expence, 
but  for  delay  ;  no  one  can  comprehend  that  at  a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  a  few  weeks,  or  a 
few  months,  can  make  any  difference ;  they  speak  with  equal  patience  of  what  will 
happen  in  an  hour,  the  next  year,  the  next  generation,  or  the  next  century.  When  a 
man  of  sense  is  well  off,  he  is  unhappily  apt  to  let  well  alone  ;  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  the  Romans  are  very  comfortable ;  or  that  tliey  are,  and  have  been,  for  a  long 
time  so  much  the  reverse,  that  they  are  sunk  in  listlessness  and  hopeless  despondency, 
— Hogg's  Two  Ihmdnd  and  A'/jje  Days  on  ike  Continent, 
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A  iiioi^  HvuT. — Mf.  8.  bad  chased  m  the  directioB  of  t\i4  mimosas,  trencliihg  out 
the  ground  which  our  commdes  were  to  take.  He  was  getting  closer  to  bis  object^ 
And  Was  abotit  to  dismount  a  second  tiikie,  when  his  eyes  glanced  on  the  long  wished 
for  game, — an  enormous  lioii !  He  was  walking  majestica^^  slok^ — but  if^hea  Mr.  S^ 
gave  the  tallyho  to  nd,  he  coiicbed,  and  seem^  inclined  to  wait,  but  soon  sftetwards 
eantered  off  to  the  mimosas. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  were  all  xxpi  at  least  6ur  division. — ^The  first  object  was  to  pre« 
vent  him  from  clhnbitg  the  motmtain,  we  therefore  rode  through  the  mimosas  about 
three  huncfared  yards  from  wherd  he  had  entered,  end  gotbet^en  him  and  the  heights^ 
Diederik  Mailer  aAd  Mr.  8.  with  their  servants  and  led  horses,  theu  rode  towad  the 
little  grove,  whilst  we  were  stsdioned  where  we  first  Entered.  The  grove  was  hardly 
five  hundred  yards  in  leugth,  aud  twenty  iu  breadth,  consequently  we  could  by  this 
arrangement  command  the  whole  of  it. 

The  other  f)atC  of  oar  division  having  rode  round  the  grove,  ctahe  up  opp6site  to  us^ 
but  at  a  distance,  and  as  we  saw  them  dismount  we  did  the  same.  Our  situation  was 
fjot  very  enviable  ;  We  had  but  one  large  gun,  but  Mr.  Rennie,  who  carried  it,  ♦v'as 
perfectly  collected.  We  were  talking  to  each  other  rather  in  a  whispef ,  when  Mr; 
Rennie  very  coolly  said,  '*  Listen,  the  getitleman  is  grumbHng." — The  sound  was  so 
Very  like  distant  thunder,  that  ^e  doubted  it,  but  at  the  same  moment  I  caught  tt 
glimf)se  of  the  lion  wtUking  away  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  us,  and  h^  mast 
have  been  previously  still  nearer  to  us  than  we  had  calculated.  I  gave  the  aianh,  whick 
was  echoed  to  our  fnends,  who  in  tat  instant  mounted  and  rode  up  to  the  lower  ^nd, 
cafling  upon  us  to  advance.  We  were  moving  down  to  gain  a  positiott  ou  a  KttfdT 
height,  when  a  gun  was  fired,  followed  by  four  mote*  This  convinced  us  our  other 
division  had  joined. 

We  thought  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  our  sport  before  it  had  well  begpun  ^ 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  shots  were  fited  not  only  to  prevent  him  leaving  the  copse',  but 
Co  prove  their  guns,  fot  a  saiss  fire  is  ft'equently  of  consequence.  The  last  shot  bad 
the  effect  of  turning  him,  and  we  now  had  a  full  view  of  him  returning  to  the  centre, 
whisking  his  tail  ai>out,  and  treading  among  the  smaller  bushes  as  if  they  had  been 
grass,  reminding  us  most  forcibly  of  the  paintings  we  had  seen  of  this  majestic 
animal. 

The  last  shot  however  had  convinced  us  that  our  position  was  not  sarfie,  for  the  ball 
passed  very  near  us.  We  called  to  inform  the  party  of  this,  and  they  resolved  on 
another  plan  of  attack.  They  desired  us  to  station  two  Hottentots  on  a  hill  above  our 
position,  and  we  were  to  join  them.  We  crossed  again  through  the  budh,  and  it  ufas 
then  determined  that  we  were  all  to  dbmount,  and  tie  our  horSes  together,  and  then  t6 
advance  on  foot. 

This  is  the  usual  plan,  and  it  is  done  to  secure  any  persoil  from  gallopplAg  o^  hf 
his  horse  taking  fright  or  otherwise,  which  would  induce  this  lion'  to  pursue,  and  th\iS 
one^or  other  might  be  sacrificed. 

We  had  hardUy  begun  to  tie  our  horses,  when  the  Hottentots  stationed  On  the  hfH', 
cried  out  that  the  lion  was  running  off  at  the  lower  end,  wh6re  he  had  attemptedf  to 
escape  before.  We  were  on  horseback  in  a  second,  but  the  lion  bad  got  a-hi^ad ;  we 
had  him  however  in  full  view,  as  there  was  nothing  to  intercept  it.  Oft  he  scatb« 
pered. — The  Tambookies  who  had  just  come  up,  and  mixed  among  us,  cotdd  scarcely 
clear  tliemselves  of  our  horses ;  and  their  dogs  howling  and  ba^ldug, — we  hallooing, — 
the  lion  still  in  full  view,  making  for  a  small  copse,  about  a  mile  distant,~ana  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  antelopta  on  our  left,  scouring  off  in  different  directions, 
formed  one  of  the  most  animated  spectacles  the  annals  of  sportmg  could  fH'oduce. 

Diederik  and  Mr.  S.  being  on  very  spirited  horses,  were  the  foremost,  and  we  won- 
dered to  see  them  pass  on  in  a  direction  different  from  the  copse  where  we  had  seeqi 
the  lion  take  covert.  Christian  gave  us  the  signal  to  dismount,  when  we  were,  as  well 
as  could  be  judged,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  copse.  He  desired  us  to  be 
quick  in  tying  the  horses,  which  was  done  as  fast  as  each  came  up.  And  now  the  die 
was  cast, — there  was  no  retreating.  We  w^re  on  lower  ground  than  the  lion,  ^iUfaoc 
a  bush  around  us.  Diederik  and  Mr.  8.  had  now  turned  their  horses,  for,  as  we  tfeelt* 
wards  l&amed,  they  had  been  run  off  with,  in  consequence  of  their  bridles  having'  bro- 
ken. The  plan  was  to  advance  in  a  body,  leaving  our  horses  with  the  Hottentotsi 
who  were  to  keep  their  backs  towards  the  lion,  fearing  they  should  become  unruly  at 
the  sight  of  him. 

All  these  preparations  occupied  but  a  few  seconds,  and  they  were  not  completed, — 
when  we  heard  him  growl,  and  imagined  he  was  making  off  again : — ^bnt  no, — as  if  to 
retrieve  his  character  from  suspicion  of  cowardice  for  former  ^ght,  he  hwi  made  up 
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bis  mind  in  turn  to  attack  us.  To  the  (i^rowl  succeeded  a  roar,  and  in  the  Hune  initant 
we  saw  him  bearing  down  upon  us,  bis  eye-balls  glistening  with  rage.  We  wen  un- 
prepared ;  his  motion  was  so  rapid  no  one  could  take  aim, — and  be  fnrioiuly  darted  at 
one  of  our  horses,  whilst  we  were  at  their  heads,  without  a  poisibiUty  of  preventiiig 
it.  The  poor  horse  sprung  forward,  and  with  the  force  of  the  action  wheeled  all  the 
horses  round  with  him.  The  Hon  likewise  wheeled,  but  immediately  couched  at  leis 
than  ten  yards  from  us.  Our  left  flank  thus  became  exposed,  and  on  it  fortunately 
stood  C.  MuUer  and  IVIr.  Rennie.  What  an  anxious  moment !  For  a  few  lecondswe 
saw  the  monster  at  this  little  distance,  resolving  as  it  were  on  whom  he  should  first 
spring.  Never  did  I  long  so  ardently  to  hear  the  report  of  a  gun.  We  looked  at  them 
aiming,  and  then  at  the  lion.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a  mortal  blow,  or 
the  consequences  might  perhaps  be  fatal  to  some  one  of  the  party. — A  second 
seemed  a  minute. — At  length  Christian  iired ; — the  under -jaw  of  the  liou  dropped,—* 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth,  and  he  turned  round  with  a  view  to  escape.^— Mr. 
Rennie  then  shot  him  thi-ough  the  spine,  and  he  fell. 

At  this  moment  he  looked  grand  beyond  expression.  Turning  again  towards  us,  he 
rose  upon  his  fore  feet, — his  mouth  bleeding,  bis  eyes  flashing  vengeance.  He 
attempted  to  spring  at  us  ; — but  his  hind  legs  denied  him  assistance  ; — he  dragged 
them  a  little  space,  when  Stephanus  put  a  final  period  to  his  existence  by  shooting  him 
thioagh  the  brain. — He  was  a  noble  animal — ^measuring  nearly  twelve  feet  from  the 
nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

Diederik  and  Mr.  S.  at  this  crisis  rejoined  us,  and  eagerly  enquired  if  all  were  safe. 
They  had  seen  the  lion  bear  down  upon  us,  and  they  thought  it  impossible  but  that 
one  of  us  must  have  suffered.  The  anxiety  now  was  to  learn  whose  horse  ha4  been 
the  victim,  and  it  was  soon  announced  that  it  was  a  highly  valued  one  of  poor  Die- 
derik's.  The  lion's  teeth  had  pierced  quite  through  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  ;  it 
was  lame,  and  Diederik  thinking  it  irrecoverably  so,  determined  on  shooting  it,  de- 
claring that  no  schelm  beast  should  kill  his  horse. — We  all  however  interfered,  and 
it  was  at  length  arranged  with  two  Tambookief),  that  if  they  would  lead  him  to  their 
kraal,  they  should  have  a  goat  for  their  trouble.  The  Tambookies  had  some  beads 
given  them  for  skinning  the  lion, — which  they  readily  accomplished  with  tlieir  assa- 
gais ;  my  trophy  was  the  under  jaw  and  teeth.  I'he  elements  now  seemed  deter- 
mined to  crown  the  whole  with  a  feu  dejoh,  for  in  a  few  minute  we  had  just  over  us, 
a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder ! — Scenes  and  Occwrences  in  Caffer  Land, 

Great  Breeches. — Amongst  the  many  anecdotes  related  of  this  great  work,  one 
IS,  that  Pius  IV.  was  displeased  that  so  many  of  the  figures  were  naked,  not  because 
he  was  so  ignorant  of  antique  simplicity  as  to  be  offended  himself  by  a  display  of 
nudity ;  but  he  feared,  lest  the  Protestants  should  make  use  of  what,  to  a  gross  mind, 
would  seem  to  be  immodesty  of  the  picture,  as  an  argument  i^ainst  the  Romish 
religion ;  he  mentioned  the  affair  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  wisely  thought  that  the 
CaUiolic  faith  was  in  no  danger  fiom  an  objection  of  such  flagrant  vulgarity  and 
ignorance,  and  refused  to  alter  his  work.  The  more  cautious  Pope  afterwards  directed 
Daniel  d'Volterra  to  clothe  the  naked;  he  covered  up  every  thing  that  the  reformers 
could  have  taken  hold  of,  and  got  for  his  pains  the  nick-dame  of  il  braghettone,  great 
breeches,  or  the  breeches-maker.  From  the  number  of  figures,  and  the  great  scurface 
to  be  covered,  it  would  appear  no  inconsiderable  contract,  even  to  one  of  our  army 
tailors. — Hogg*8  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  Continent, 

Curious  Musical  Instrument. — One  of  the  Hottentots  placed  himself  at  the  ! 

entrance  of  the  tent,  and  sung  several  Caffer  songs,  accompanied  by  a  curious  stringed 
instrument,  called  a  gorrah ;  he  applied  his  breath  to  the  strings,  and  produced  some 
wild  and  pleasing  notes ;  then  occasionally  recited  some  words,  which  the  boor  inter* 
preted  as  a  call  for  the  chiefs  of  the  different  Caffer  tribes  to  assemble  at  particular 
places,  either  for  war  or  hunting. — Scenes  and  Occurrences  in  Caffer  Land, 

Holy  Heads. — There  is  a  neat  cathedral,  well  hung,  as  usual,  witli  pictures  relat- 
ing to  miracles.  One  of  these  is  pre  eminent  in  absurdity,  being  the  representation  of 
two  decapitated  saints,  whose  heads  appear  floating  in  a  little  boat,  on  a  moat  tem- 
pestuous sea.  The  story  is,  that  suffering  martyrdom  by  the  axe,  their  heads  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom,  a  stone  took  compassion  on  them,  and 
being  changed  into  a  boat,  brought  them  safe  into  this  friendly  port.  1  need  scarcely 
say,  that  this  parody  of  the  heathen  stones  of  Orpheus  and  Arion  is  religiously  believed 
by  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  a  great  fast  is  kept  every  year  in  commemoration 
of  the  event. — Adventures  in  the  Peninsula, 
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Fresco  Painting. — I  visited  the  villa  Massimi,  where  some  Gennans  are  engaged 
painting  in  fresco  three  small  rooms,  with  stories  from  Dante,  Tasso,  atid  Ariosto ; 
each  poet  is  to  be  confined  to  his  room.  The  Germans  go  back  to  the  old  style  of 
Pietro  Prugeno,  and  others  who  preceded  Raphael,  under  an  ingenious  notion  and 
theory,  that  in  order  to  paint  like  him,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  where  he  did,  and  io 
imitite  those  masters  whom  he  imitated:  that  in  all  the  arts  there  is  a  rising,  .a 
secondary  splendour,  and  a  setting :  to  attain  the  meridian  glory  it  is  not  expedient  to 
imitate  it,  for  it  leads  on,  as  has  ever  been  the  case,  to  the  evening  only  ;  that  it  it 
advisable  to  commence  with  the  morning  to  study  that,  and  so  to  take,  at  leasts  tKe 
chance  of  a  bright  sun  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  of  a  decidedly  bad  day.  Therie  is  some  talent 
in  these  works  ;  but  the  colours  are  muddy,  as  if  mixed  contrary  to  the  neat  handdd 
practice  of  nature,  with  dirty  water.  I  here  saw  clearly  jthe  mode  of  executing  frescos, 
for  the  work  was  in  progress  ;  they  are  painted  in  the  fresh  plaster,  as  the  name 
implies ;  but  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  is  not  covered  at  one  time,  as  I  had 
igiioraiitly  supposed ;  a  small  piece  only  is  laid,  as  much  as  the  artist  can  cover  whilit 
it  is  moist,  some  more  plaster  is  then  added,  either  contiguous  to  the  foimer,  or  on  any 
part  of  the  wall  that  is  more  convenient ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  whole  is  covered : 
the  joinings  of  the  different  portions  are  distinctly  visible,  turning  in  wavy  lines,  likd 
coasts  and  rivers  on  a  map  ;  but  the  painter  generally  contrives  that  they  should  fall  in 
shaded  parts,  and  wherever  ihey  will  be  lesist  visible,  and  interfere  least  with  the  effect 
of  the  picture.  The  design,  or  drawing  upon  strong  paper,  called  from  that  substance 
the  cartoon,  is  placed  against  the  wall,  and  the  outlines  are  traced  through  it  with  the 
leg  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  or  some  such  instrument,  which  pressing  hard  upon  the 
paper,  marks  the  soft  pla^ter  behind  it ;  I  have  always  found,  on  nearly  inspecting  a 
fresco,  that  the  outline  was  engraven  on  the  wall. — Hogg's  Two  Hundred  and  Nin§ 
Days  on  the  Continent, 

A  Jonas  Crab. — During  the  evening,  whilst  we  were  occupied  at  the  wooding- 
place,  a  party  of  natives  were  observed  running  towards  us  along  the'  beach  on  the 
south  side  without  the  port,  apparently  returning  from  a  hunting  excursion,  for  tbe 
woods  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  had  been  on  fire  for  the  last  two  days.  As  they 
approached,  they  retired  behind  the  beach  among  the  trees,  and,  upon  their  reaching 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance,  crept  upon  their  hands  and  knees  behind  the  bushes* 
where  they  remained,  as  they  thought,  concealed  until  the  evening.  A  little  hefore 
dark  they  were  observed  to  creep  out  and  range  themselves  upon  the  beach,  as  if 
meditating  upon  their  plans  for  the  night,  but  by  this  time  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could 
not  see  what  they  afterwards  did ;  in  order  to  deter  them  from  approaching  us,  a 
musket  was  fired  over  their  heads,  and  if  this  had  the  desired  effect,  it  was  a  happy 
circumstance  for  them,  for  an  immense  shark  was  caught  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
which,  from  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  its  mouth  and  maw,  could  have  swallowed 
one  of  them  with  the  greatest  ease.  On  opening  the  animal,  we  fully' expected  to 
discover  the  limbs  of  some  of  the  natives,  who  we  assured  ourselves  had  crossed  over  to 
our  side  the  water  ;  but  we  only  found  a  crab,  that  had  been  so  recently  swallowed,  that 
some  of  our  people  made  no  hesitation  in  eating  it  for  their  supper. — King's  Austratia, 

Dr.  Barry's  Experiments  in  Cases  op  Poison.— At  the  very  time  we  are 
writing,  Dr.  Barry,  of  Paris,  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments,  the  application  of 
which  promises  to  be  immediate,  and  of  high  importance.  Having  been  led  by  some 
former  experiments  to  conjecture,  that  absorption  cannot  take  place  in  a  vacuum,  he  • 
performed  the  following  experiment,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact.  He  carefuHy 
removed  tlie  hair  from  the  outer  part  of  a  dog's  thigh,  so  as  to  expose  the  skin.  Be 
then  caused  a  venomous  serpent  to  inflict  in  inunediate  succession  on  this  portion  ef 
the  dog's  thigh,  two  bites.  As  soon  as  the  wounds  were  made,  he  applied  a  cupping- 
glass  over  the  part  bitten,  and  retained  it  there  nearly  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  dog  rose  from  the  table,  and  walked  with  tolerable  ease  :  he  continued  in 
perfect  health,  and  not  the  slightest  injury  from  the  bites  supervened.  A  pigeon  wa» 
bitten  by  the  same  serpent  about  an  hour  after  it  had  twice  bitten  the  dog  :  nothing 
was  done  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  wound  :  the  pigeon  expired  in  agony  and 
convulsions,  twenty  minutes  after  its  infliction.  If  further  experiments  confirm  the 
obvious  inference  suggested  by  this,  there  is  discovered  an  easy  and  certain  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  poisonous  and  rabid  animals.  Hydrophobia,  that  horribly,  and  hitherto 
incurable  disease,  will  no  longer  hold  in  its  appalling  and  destructive  course.  To  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  this  frightful  malady,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  apply  a  cupping- 
glass  over  the  wounded  part. — Parliamentary  Review  for  18:25. 
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A  Conventual  Kitchen  at  Amaranthe. — Previously  to  qaiUyag  t|i9  kit^^> 
where  such  substantial  preparations  were  goiug  forward  as  fuUy  a^seited  t^0  cUim  «f 
its  hospitable  inmates  to  the  title  of  bons  vivans.  Through  the  centre  pf  tlM  kitcbiii 
flowed  a  stream  of  water,  grated  at  both  ends,  in  which  some  fine  carp  were  eqjomg 
themselves,  during  the  short  time  they  had  to  live.  The  cooks  were  all  fiian  of  «iib0fr 
dinate  degree,  and  tlie  effect  of  seeing  these  unshod  sons  of  St.  Domiiigo  ga  thiqag^ 
the  manual  exercise  of  tlie  culinary  art,  was  irresistibly  comic.  At  I  mc^ialied  pif 
horse,  the  waiting  friar  above  mentioned  stood  at  the  portal,  and  tolMy  ftj^rnlfitMC 
"  Pel'  amor  de  Deos/'  The  hint  was  necessary,  as  I  should  never  have  f^pawmad  t^ 
insult  the  dignity  of  the  order,  by  depositing  my  mite  with  one  of  the  mepnest  of  i^ 
sons.  T  slipped  a  dollar  into  the  friars's  hand,  received  a  flood  of  benedictioiUf  Pm4 
rode  forwards. — Adventures  in  the  Penituula, 

A  Roman  Preachejr. — At  physical  existences,  even  at  the  Colossenm,  one  caets  % 

§  lance,  or  takes  one's  good  look,  and  can  no  more  ;  but  moral  existences  attract  and 
etain  the  attention.     My  regards  were  soon  drawn  away  from  the  stone  walla,  which, 
however  wonderful,  are  but  stone  walls,  and  addressed  to  a  crowd  collected  by  the 
preaching  of  a  capuchin.     I  joined  in  the  throng,   and  listened  to  his  discourae.     Ha 
spoke  most  fluently,  without  pause  or  stop,  and  gave  a  strangely  acute  accent  to  the 
last  syllable  of  every  word  ;  the  stuff  he  uttered  was  not  so  bad  as  might  have  been 
expected.    He  was  not  in  a  pulpit,  but  on  a  stage,  like  a  mountebank's,  upon  whii:lk 
he  walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  manner  of  a  wild  beast  in  its  cnge  at  Kzeter 
'Change  ;  nor  did  he  resemble  one  of  these  creatures  less  in  aspect  than  in  his  action. 
A  man  kept  clinking  a  box  of  halfpence  all  the  time,  as  an  instrumental  accompaai* 
ment  to  the  preacher's  vocal  performance ;  it  was  also  meant  as  a  gentle  hint  to  the 
I)ocket ;  but  the  faithful  thought  it  less  earthly  to  be  contrite  than  generoas — ^le^ 
painful  to  grunt  than  to  give ;  the  ghostly  father  got  more   groans  than  half^ace. 
When  the  discourse  was  concluded  they  ^elt  down  to  pray,  the  monk  jsaid  a  lirayer, 
and  the  people  repeated  it  after  him ;  they  then  got  up  and  walked  in  procession  to 
the  several  stations,  singing  and  making  the  same  loud  and  doleful  noise  that  is  l^eard 
in  England  in  the  vicinity  of  a  meeting-house,  where  the  methodists,  or  other  Bertoua 
persons  within  are  in  fiill  operation.     A  large  wooden  cross  is  planted  in  the  middle 
of  the  arena ;  from  time  to  time,  women  walketl  up  to  it  and  kissed  it  wit^  a  raptnrona 
fervo'iT ;  I  felt  curious  to  know  how  far  the  cross  was  to  be  envied,  supposing  it  to  be 
sensible  of  their  caresses ;  I  therefore  approached  it ;  and  of  the  many  ladies  who 
kissed  it,  I  cannot  say  that  any  one  was  fit  to  kiss  any  thing  bat  wood ;  nevertl^eleaa 
the  old  ladies  may  be  very  lovely — I  speak  only  of  the  impressions  they  made  upon 
me. — Hogg's  Two  Hundred  and  f^'ine  Days  on  the  Continent, 

Honey-Hunting. — At  the  end  of  a  path  we  discovered  a  rude  hut  very  ingeniouf 
scaffolding  made  by  the  Hottentots  to  obtain  honey  from  the  hive.     The  rock  OTer- 
hung  its  base  so  much  that  very  great  labour  and  skill  were  required,  and  risk  incnrredy 
in  fixing  and  tying  with  s'rips  of  bark,  the  poles  and  branches  of  trees.    Their  reward 
may  literally  be  said  to  be  sweet.    The  manner  of  finding  it  is  very  singular,  aa  ie]ate4 
to  us  by  one  of  our  party,  who  had  accompanied  a  Hottentot  in  search  of  some.    Th^ 
Hottentot  went  to  a  place  that  he  thought  likely  to  contain  the  hives,  and  immediately 
whistled  with  a  sort  of  call  that  the  honey  bird  or  indicator  is  accustomed  to,  when  the 
little  feathered  attendant  made  itH  appearance,  chirping  loudly  and  hovering  about 
them  ;  it  then  flew  forward,  still  chirping  and  watching  to  see  if  they  followed.     It 
tried  twice  to  lead  tbem  across  a  kloof,  flying  back  and  again  forward  to  entice  them,  t^ 
follow ;  they,  however,  not  liking  to  go  that  wa^,  and  the  Hottentot  condouing  to 
whistle  the  call,  the  bird  at  lengUi  flew  back,  and  led  another  way,  still  watching  and 
chirping  to  them  to  follow  him,  which  they  now  did,  and  very  soon  it  hovered  over  % 
place  in  the  rock,  where,  on  searching,  they  found  a  hive  full  of  honey  ;  the  bird  imy 
mediately  perched  in  a  bush  over  them,  aoo  waited  patiently  till  they  had  taken  the 
honey,  when  it  flew  down,  and  took  possession  of  the  neat,  and  eat  what  was  left  for 
it.     The  honey-bird  is  rather  larger  than  a  sparow,  with  brown  feathera.    The  quan- 
tity of  honey  taken  every  year  is  immense,  and  its  flavour  is  very  delicious.    The  beea 
seldom  or  never  sting  if  they  are  not  hurt.    The  Hottentot  is  very  particular  in  hia 
manner  of  leaving  the  honey  for  the  bird,  as  he  says  that  it  will  then  rememeber  biniy 
and  lead  him  another  time  in  preference  to  any  other  person.     When  the  bird  baa 
f:atcn  the  honey,  the  young  bees  are  carefully  closed  up  with  stones  to  prevent  tha 
fvirW*  from  taking  them  out,  aqd  as  there  are  always  a  quantity  of  flowers,  the  beea 
never  want  nourishment. — Scenes  and  Occurrences  in  Cafer  Land, 

^  A  kind  of  badger. 
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Military  THEATRiCAXfl.r— I  spent  a  pleasant  day  or  two  with  Captain  ^ 

whose  brigade  ifi  quarteied  alT  Gallfl{^,  a  fefr  Ifafnet  oa  the  Pextogove  aide  qf 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  A  large  l»am  in  this  lillKe  haf  beeo  conTerted  into  a  temporary 
theatre,  and  the  company  has  had  the  honour,  during  ^e  ftinter,  of  exhibiting  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  to  "  overfowing  and  briUiant  booses."  Captain  —  is  their  chief 
man,  staee-manageri  aod  actor  of  first  partSt  A  few  weeks  ago  he  appeared  in 
**  Zanga*  Lord  Wellington  and  his  staff  were  present*  On  the  next  day  his  Lord^ 
ship  tQ(«k  the  field  with -his — fox^hoonds,  and  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  Captain  ■ 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  into  a  river.  Lord  Wellington  wilx^essed  .th^  catastrophe, 
and  asked  who  it  was«  "  tt*s  oxily  Zanga washing  his  face,mylord/'  said  CoUmel— — ^ 
who  was  riding  by^<  'Advtnturei  m  the  Peninsula. 

A  Geriaan  Literary  Character, — Hoffmann  could  not  do  without  society,  with* 
out  exeitement,  and  now  not  well  without  exclusive  admiration.  ■  His  old  frioMblM 
had  not  forsaken,,  for  hie.  seldom,  and  with  difficoltj^,  got  intimate  withastraager;  but 
their  quiet  life  could  not  content  him;  it  was  eil^ar  that  the  enjoyment  he  sought  waa 
only  to  be  found  amon§[  ^y  laughter-loviag  topers^  as  a  gue^^t  a(  thair  table,  or  attH 
better^  as  their  sovereign  in  Ib^e  wine-hoose.  **  The  order  of  his  life,  from  1816,  down- 
wards/' says  his  Biographer,  *'  was  this :— 'On  Mondavs  and  Thursdays  he  passed  hia 
forenoon  at  his  post  in  the  Kammergericht }  on  other  days  at  home,  in  working ;  the 
afternoons  hq  regularly  spent  i«  sleep,  to  which,  in  summer,  perhaps  1m  addvd  inking : 
the  evenings  and  nights  were  devoted  to  the  tajem.  Even  when  out  in  company, 
while  Uie  other  guests  went  home,  he  retired  to  the  tavern  to  aWait  the  mornin|^»belQra 
which  time  it  was  Aext  tO  impossible  to  .bring  him  home."  JStrangera  who  caaM  ta 
Berlin  went  to  see  him  in  the  tavern ;  the  tavern  was  his  study,  and  his  ptdpit^and  hm 
throne ;  here  his  wit  flashed  and  flamed  like  an  Aurora  Boreans,  and  the  table  was  Tot 
ever  in  a  roar;  and  thus,  amid  tobaoco^smoke,  and  owr  coj^ibr •vthly Kqaor,  waa 
Hoffmann  waiting  faculties  which  might  have  seasoned  tlte  nectar  of  the  gods«  ., 

Poor  Hoffinann  vras  on  the  highway  to  ruin  ;  and  the  only  wtmder  is,  that  vrith  aoc^ 
fatal  speed,  he  did  not  reach  the  goal  even  more  balefuUy  and  sooner.  His.olScialdntiMi 
were,  to  the  last,  punctually  and  irreproachably  performed.  Ha  wrote  more  abafBdantij- 
than  ever ;  no  magaatne  editor  was  contented  without  his  ooi||ribtttions ;  Ihe  Kacht- 
stucke  (Night-pieoes)  were  published  in  1817 ;  two  years  afterwards,  Klein  Zaches, 
regarded  (it  would  seem  falsely)  as  a  local  satire  ;  and  at  last,  bttwaan  1919  and  1811^1, 
appeared  in  four  successive  volumes,  the  Serapionsbriider,  containing  most  of  his  smaller 
'  tales,  oellected  from  various  fugitive  pubKcaiioiis.  and  combiQed  t0)pther  by  <Eak)g«t« 
of  the  Serapion-bretbren*  a  little  club  of  friends,  which  for  some,  t^ne  met  wsekfy  a 
Hoffmann's  house,  llie  Prkusessin  B;rambilla,  0-^^)  ^*  properly  another  Faataiif- 
piece  :  The  Lebensaussichten  dee  Kater  Murr  (Tom-cat  Murr's  Philosophy  of  Lile  V 
pubiisli^d  in  i8^0  and  1821,  was  meant  by  theauUior  as  his'  master- work  ;  but  tha 
third  volume  is  wanting )  imd  the  vi^  anaipchy,  musical  and  moral,  said  to  reign  u  th# 
first  two,  aaay  far  ever  remain  unreconciled. 

Meanwhile,.  |iofWMM?»*a  tavern  orgiei^  continued  unabated,  and  his  health  at  last  sank 
under  them.  In  1819,  he  had  suffered  a  renewed  attack  of  gout ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  recovered  by  a  journey  to  Hie  Sticsiaa  baths.  On  his  forty-fifth  birth-day, 
the  ^4tb  of  January,  1823,  he  saw  his  best  and  oldest  friends,  including  Hitzig  and 
Hippel,  assembled  round  hie  table ;  bat  he  himself  was  sick  :  no  longer  hurrying  to 
and  fro  in  hospitable  assiduity,  as  was  his  custom,  but  confined  to  his  chair,  and  drink- 
iag  bath  water,  while  his  guelta  vpere  eajoyin^  vnne.  It  was  his  death  that  hiy  upon 
him,  and  a  mo^rnfuJ  luigeaaqg  death.  The  disease  wus  a  tabes  donalU ;  Kmb  by  limbic 
from  his  feet  upwards,  for  five  months,  his  body  stiffened  and  died.  Hoffinann  bore 
bis  sufferings  with  ineoDQeiv>able  gaiety ;  sot  long  as  his  hands  had  power,  he  kept 
writing ;  afterwards,.  h«  dictated  to  an  amanuensis ;  and  four  of  his  teles,  Che  last, 
Der  Fiend  (The  Enemy,)  diacoatiBued  only  some  few  days  before  his  death,  vrere  com-* 
posed  in  tl^  melaneholy  season^  He  would  not  believe  that  he  was  dyings,  and  h» 
longed  ifx  life  with  inexpreseibb  dnire.  On  the  evening  of  the  94th  of  Jime,  hi^ 
whole  body  to  the  neck  had  become  stiff  and  powerless ;  do  longer  feeling  pain,  he  said 
to  his  doctor,.  **  X  shaU  soon  be  through  it  now.''—'*'  Yee,"^  said  the  doctor,  **  yon  wiU 
soon  be.  through  it."  Next  morning  he  was  evidently  dying ;  yet  about  eleivem  o'clixrk 
he  awoke  from  his  stupor,  <^Ded  that  he  was  well,  and  would  go  on  v^ith  c^ctetinff  the 
Fi«>nd  that  night ;  at  the  same  time  calling  on  his  wife  to  read  htm  the  |»assage  wlbera 
he  had  stopt.  She  spoke  to  Idm  in  kind  dissuasion ;  he  was  silent ;  he  motioned  to 
be  turned  towards  the  wall  -y  aad  acareeLyhad  this  been  done,  when  the  fhtaF  sound. waa 
heard  in  his  throat,  and  in  a  fisw  minntes  Hoffinaoa  was  nooMfe. — CearHde'r  Specimene 
ef  German  Rimanfie* 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANAX.8,  nOCEM, 

WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 


Aahton 

Biriuinfchain 

Coventry 

EUemnere  and  Chenter 

Grand  Junrtiun 

Hiiddenilield 

Kennet  and  Avon 

Lancastf  r 
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Stafford  and  Worcester   . . . 

Trent  and  Mersey 
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Bast  India 
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St.  Catherine's 100 

West  India 
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East  London . . . 
Orand  Junction 

Kent 
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West  Middlesex 
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Law  Life 100 
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Anglo-Mexican 100 

Rolanos 400 

Brazilian  100 

Columbian 100 

Mexican 100 

Real  Del  Monte 400 

United  Mexican 40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Comp.100 

British  Iron  Ditto 100 

Canada  Agricultural  Ditto  . .  100 
General  Steam  Navigation  . .  100 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 100 

Van  Diemen's  Land  Ditto  . .  100 
Reversionary  Interest  Society  100 
Thames  Tunnel  Company  . .     50 

Waterloo  Bridge 

Vauxliall  Bridge 
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LI'l'ERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Book-collector's  INIanual,  or  a  Guide  to  the  knowledge  of  upwards  of  20,000  rare, 
curious,  and  useful  Books,  either  printed  in,  or  relating  to«  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  press  and  shortly  will  be  pubUshed,  the  Subaltern's  Log  Book,  daring  two 
Voyages  to  India  and  eighteen  Years'  Obsenration  on  Land  and  Water,  with  Kemi- 
niscences  and  Anecdotes  of  well-known  Military  Characters. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  William  Uealtry,  Rector  of  Claphanu 
^  In  the  press,  the  Life,  Voyages,  and  Adventures  of  Naufragus :  being  a  faithftil 
Narrative  of  the  Author's  real  Life. 

In  the  press,  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge.     By  an  Antiquary.     With  EngraTings. 

Nearly  ready,  the  third  and  fourth  Parts  of  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  ArcMtectare, 
chiefly  on  the  Western  Side  of  India."     By  Cai)tain  R.  M.  Grindlay. 

In  the  press,  the  Chronicles  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  :  exhibiting  an  Alphabetical 
Arrangement  of  all  the  Circuits  in  its  connexion,  the  names  of  the  Preachers  who  hare 
travelled  in  them,  and  the  yearly  order  of  their  succession,  from  the  establishment  of 
Methodism  to  the  present  time;  accompanied  by  interesting  plates  of  Autographs,  &c., 
and  numerous  pleasing  memorisils  connected  with  the  Origin  and  Fto^ets  of  MeCho- 


